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CHAP. XVII. 

Hannibal, after subduing all the country between the Iberus and the Pyreneesi 
passes those mountains with his army, in his waj to Italy. He proceeds to the 
banks of the Rhone without molestation. There the Gauls in vain oppose his 
passage ; nor can the consul Scipio, who, arriving at the month of the Rhone, gets 
notice of the place where Hannibal is, advance expeditiously enough to stop him. 

Scipio re-embarks bis forces, sends the mB|or part of them forward to Spain, but 
returns himself to Italy, that he may meet Hannibal at his descent from the Alps. 

The Carthaginians with great danger and fatigue pass those mountains, lay siege 
to Turin, and take it. The Romans, astonished at the news of Hannibara being 
in Italj , whom tfey thought to have confined to Spain, dispatch orders to the 
consul Sempronitts, now at Lilyhacnm, to hasten to the defence of his country. 

Scipio, in the mean time, crosses the Po, and advances to meet the enemy. ^ 

Hannibal, having passed the Iberus, subdued in a 
short time all those parts of Spain which he had not before 
entered, and which lie between that river and the Pyre- — ' 
nees. His successes however cost him many hard con- eotum. 
flicts, in which he lost abundanfce of men. Of this^^^^^. 
newly-conquered country he appointed one Hanno to be 
governor, instructing him to have a particular watch over 
the Bargusians, of whom he had the greatest jealousy, , 
on account of the friendship they bad contracted with 
the Romans. And for the support of his government, 
he left under his command 10,000 foot and 1000 horse ; 
and he committed likewise to his keeping all the heavy , 
baggage of the main army, who left it behind them, that 
they might march light and disencumbered. . 

“•'"^ing arrived at the borders of Spain, 3000 of his 
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Ro m“e soldiers (not so much from fear of the war, as of 

M5. the fatigue of so long a march, and of passing over the 
Alps) returned home without asking leave ; which that 

consul- Others might not also do or attempt, he courteously dis- 
missed above 7000 more, who seemed willing to be 
gone ; a condescension that made the journey seem less 
tedious to those that did follow him, as not being en- 
forced by compulsion. His army consisted now of but 
50,000 foot and gooo horse ; but they were good men, 
and had been long trained, and in continual action during 
the wars in Spain, under the ablest captains that Car- 
thage could ever boast. With these he passed the Py- 
renees and entered into Gaul. He found the Gauls that 
bordered upon Spain, ready in arms to forbid his en- 
trance into their country. However, by gentle words and 
rich presents to the leaders, he gained them over to fa- 
vour his expedition, which he assured them was not de- 
signed against them ; and he continued his march with- 
out any dangerous molestation, till he arrived upon the 
banks of the Rhone. 

Myb. Here he bought up from the Gauls (wh5 on the west 
side of the river favoured his passage for money and to 
get rid of him) all the boats, large and small, he could 
meet with, whereof the inhabitants, practising com- 
merce, had a great number ; and he also amassed prodi- 
gious quantities of timber for making floats, of which the 
soldiers, labouring in that employment with great dili- 
gence, in two days’ time made abundant provision. Ne- 
vertheless, the Carthaginian found that it would be im- 
possible to compass his passage without some stratagem, 
because of the opposition of the Gauls on the east side 
of the river, who, in great multitudes, had determined to 
defend their bank. Wherefore, after three days’ deli- 
beration, he in the night detached an officer named 
Hanno with a considerable part of the army, to go a 
good way up the river, then cross it, and endeavour to 
get behind the, enemy. Hanno passed the stream abeati- 
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twenty-five miles from the Carthaginian camp, made Year of 
silent marches towards the camp of the Gauls, and, in 
the morning after the fifth night, by smoke in several 
places (the appointed signal) gave notice of his approach 
to Hannibal, who thereupon immediately began to at- 
tempt his passage. He put into the larger boats a part 
of his cavalry ready for action. The horses of the rest, ' 
which could not be embarked, swam in tow after the 
small boats, one man, on each side of a boat, holding 
three or four horses by the bridles. The horsemen and 
the infantry went in small vessels and on fioats; and, that 
their passage might be the easier, the largest vessels 
were so disposed, a little higher up the stream, as to 
break the force of the current. When the Gauls per- 
ceived the Carthaginians advancing on the river, they 
by dreadful bowlings (according to their custom) signi- 
fied, that they waited the attack with resolution. But 
when they heard a great noise behind them, saw their 
tents on fire, and themselves assailed in rear as well as 
front, they made but a short resistance. Vanquished 
and broken, they fled every man to his own village. 

It has been already observed, that the Romans, with- see 
out waiting the return of their ambassadors from Car- p.«5.' 
thage, had ordered the consul P. Cornelius Scipio into 
Spain, and Tib. Sempronius into Sicily, from whence he *' . 

was to go into Africa. 

Cornelius, though, before he set out, tfie news ar- 
rived that Hannibal had passed the Iberus, was still in 
hopes he should be able to hinder him from marching 
out of Spain. For this end having embarked his forces c. 4i, 
at Pisa, on board the fleet of sixty galleys, which had 
been assigned him,- he steered along the coast of Ligu- 
ria,* and in five days arrived ^t Marseilles. Learning 'OeDoa. 
here that Hannibal had already passed the Pyrenees, he 
proceeded no &rther in his voyage than to the nearest 
mouth of the Rhone, where he landed his mi^, with in- 
tention to wait for the enemy on the hank^ of that rivw, 
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ROM°E there put a stop to their farther progress. The 
S35. difficulties of the way from the Pyrenees, and the divers 
— nations through which Hannibal was to make his pas- 
MMoi. sage, induced the consul to conclude, that he was yet a 
great way off. The Carthaginian however was at this 
time actually employed in passing the Rhone, at the 
• Aiittie distance of about four days’ march from the sea.* The 
Avi- consul heard a report of this ; but it seemed so incre- 

gQOU. * 

dible, that he could not believe it. Nevertheless, think- 
ing it advisable to endeavour after such intelligence as he 
might rely on, while the army lay to refresh themselves 
after the fatigue of their voyage, he commanded out 300 
chosen horse to make discovery, giving them, for guides, 
some Gauls in the service of Marseilles. 

This detachment met with a party of 500 Numidian 
horse, not far from the Carthaginian camp. For Han- 
nibal, the next morning after his passage, and while his 
men were wafting over the elephants, having received 
intelligence of the consul’s arrival at the mouth of the 
Rhone, had sent this party out to bring him an account 
of the strength and situation of the enemy. The con- 
e-«9. flict between the Romans and Numidians was very 
bloody, l6o of the former were left dead upon the spot, 
poiyb.and more than 200 of the latter. The Romans had the 
c.‘45. honour of the day, forcing the Numidians to quit the 
field, and pursuing them so near their intrenchments, as 
to be eye-witnesses of what they were sent to learn. 
After which they returned with all diligence to carry 
the news to the consul. 

c. «. Hannibal, while these things passed, was giving au- 
dience, in the presence of his whole army, to Magilus, a 
Gallic prince, who was come to him from the countries 
about the Po. Magilus (with whom the Carthaginian 
had before had a private conference) assured him by an 
interpreter, that the Gauls impatiently expected his ar- 
rival, and were ready to join him ; and that he himself 
would be the guide to conduct the army through places 
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where they would find every thing necessary, and by a Tear of 
road which would bring them speedily and safely into 
Italy. When the prince was withdrawn, Hannibal in a 
speech to his troops reminded them of all their exploits 
to that time, and of the success they had met with in ’“P' 
every occasion of danger, by following his counsels. 

He exhorted them to continue their confidence in him, 
and to fear nothing for the future ; since, having passed 
the Rhone, and secured such good allies as they found 
the Gauls to be, the greatest obstacles to their, enter- 
prise were now surmounted. The soldiers applauded 
all he said, expressing great willingness, and even ar- 
dour, to follow him withersoever he should lead the way. 

He commended their good dispositions, made vows to 
the gods for the preservation of all his troops, admo- 
nished them to refresh themselves well, and prepare to 
march next day, and then dismissed the assembly. 

Just at this time, the Numidians, who had survived i*oiyb. 
the skirmish, returned with an account of their adven- c! «. 
ture. Hannibal, as he had before resolved, broke up 
his camp the next morning as soon as it was day, and 
posting his horse as a body of reserve, a little down the 
river, ordered his infantry to march. He himself stayed 
behind, waiting the arrival of the elephants, that were 
not yet all wafted over the stream. 

The method of doing it was this: from the bank ofc.46. 
the river they threw a large float of timber, which, being 
strongly held by great ropes twisted about some trees', 
they covered over with earth, that the elephants might 
be deceived by this appearance, and take it for firm 
ground. At the end of this first float was fastened a 
second, but so, as it might be easily loosened from it. 

The female elephants were brought upon the first float, 
the males followed them ; and when they were dl got 
upon the second float, (his was loosened from the. first, 
and, by the help of small boats, towed to file oppraite 
shore. It does not.aj^iear how many of these animals 
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Year of wcrc traHsportcd at a time; but when the first were 
535. landed, the float was sent back to fetch others, and so on 
B.C..J7. jjjj whole number was brought over. Some of them 
c^loi- being unruly, fell into the water, but they at last got 
safe to shore; not a single elephant was drowned, 
though some of their conductors were. 

And now Hannibal, making his horse and elephants 
the rear-guard to his infantry, marched along the banks 
*poiy. of the nver northward* (though that was not the 
470*sly5 shortest way to the Alps), being resolved to avoid an en- 
war*d, gagement with Scipio, that he might lead his troops as 
entire as possible into Italy. 

theco'n-' Scipio, upon the information brought him by his dis- 
^ coverers, having immediately ordered all the baggage on 
ptiyb^b’ ships, was coming by long marches with his 

3. c. 49. whole army to attack the Carthaginians ; but he did not 
arrive at the place where Hannibal had passed the Rhone, 
till three days after he was gone from thence. Despair- 
ing therefore to overtake him, he made haste back to his 
fleet, embarked his array, dispatched his brother Cneius, 
with the greatest part of it, into Spain, to carry the war 
into that country, and set sail himself for Italy, in hopes, 
by the way of Hetruria, to reach the foot of the Alps 
before Hannibal could arrive there. 

The Carthaginian, after four days’ march, arrived in a 
country, which from its situation was called the Island, 
being washed on two sides by the Rhone, and another 
river* which runs into that. Its form is triangular, and 

^ II has been mach disputed tvhether this other river was the Arar [now called 
the Saone] or the Isara [the Isere]. 

The text of Poljbias (sajs M . Roliin), as it has been transmitted to ns, and 
that of Livy, place this island at the conflnx of the Rhone and the Saone, that is, in 
the place where the city of Lyons bow stands. But this is a manifest error. It was 
in the Greek, instead of which o^A^apo? has been subslitnted. J. Gronovius 

says, that he had seen, in a mannscript of Livy, Bisarat, which shews that we arc to 
read Isara, lihodanusque amnes, instead of Arar, Rhodanusque ; and that the island in 
question is formed by the conflux of the Isara and the Rhone.*’ 

Chevalier Folard, who knows perfectly well the road from the place where Han- 
nibal passed the Rhone (whicl| is agreed to be between Orange and Avignon) to 
Lyons j and who also knows perfectly well whtf an army like Hannibars is capable 
of doing, maintains, that it was absolutely impossible for it to march to Lyons in four 
days, it being thirty-five leagues ; and, though be does not omit the reasons brought 
by M. RoUin, he lays the main stress of his argument (in behalf of the Isere) on the 
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resembles the Delta of Egypt, vvith this difference, that vcai of 

^ ^ ROME 

the country here spoken of, is bounded on its third side sss. 

B.C.217 

length and badness of the way to the Saone, there being three rivers to pass, and al- 

most the whole way being through defiles. 234 th 

1 know not whether some aid to this cause might not he drawn from the time em- consul- 
ployed in Scipio’s march, who was so eager to come up with the Carthaginians and ship, 
give them battle. It is said, that he did not arrive at the place where Hannibal had 
passed the Rhone till three days after he was gone from thence. Now it is reason* 
able to suppose that he began his march the very same morning that Hannibal began 
his : the skirmish between the parlies having happened the morning before, and 
there being time enough for Scipio to recei\^e iutelligencc by bis scouts where the 
enemy was; and though, to get to that place, he had not half the way to make that 
Hannibal had to reach Lyons, it cost him, with all his expedition, three days’ march. 

On the decision of this question, another is made very much to depend : Over 
what pari of the Alps the Oarthaginian army passed into Italy ? whether over the 
Alpes Penninse, that stand a good way to the north of Tnrin, or over the Alpes Cot- 
tiac, that stand a little to the west of that city ? Livy is for the latter, and wonders 
that this fact should ever be questioned, since it is agreed that the part of Italy which 
Hannibal first entered was the territory of the Tauriui [the people of Tmrin], into 
which country the other passage would not have brought him ; nor does he believe 
that passage was then open. He tells us, also, that the army crossed the Durance 
in its way to the moanlains, which agrees very well with the opinion of its going over 
tile Alpes Cottisc, as may be seen by the maps. But the rest of Livy^s account does 
not well accord with these particulars, nor indeed with common sense. 

Chevalier Folard, who is well acquainted with the Alps, and all the roads thither, 
is sure that Hannibal went the shortest road, from the country of Prince Braucus to 
Turin ; not only beounse it was the shortest, but because it was tlie safest and the 
best. He will not allow that Hannibal went so far northward, along the banks of the 
Rhone, as even to the conflux of that river and the Isere. He says, there was no 
occasion to do it on account of any danger, either from Scipio or any allies of Rome. 
According to the chevalier, Hannibal, leaving Grenoble on his left, passed the Drac 
[which runs into the Isere] over against Vizille. Thence he successively marched 
to Bourg d’pisons, Le Mont de Lens, Le Lautaret, Brian9on, Le Mont Genevre, 

Sezanne, Le Mont Sestrieres, Suze, Col de la Fenestre, and Pignerol ; at a small dis- 
tance from which last he encamped in the plains. 

The fathers Catron and Rouill 4 differ from the chevalier in both these questions. 
According to thfm, Hannibal crossed the Rhone at its conflux with the Saone, and 
then turning eastward, marehed along the Rhone on its north side ; then crossed it 
again, marching on its south side to the Durance (which they suppose to be Livy’s 
Durance), and thence to the foot of the Alpes Penninse, which they passed, by the 
Great St. Bernard. 

As to the objection of the thirty -five leagues’ march in four days, they think it is 
suflicieut to say, that Hannibal was in haste to get out of Scipio’s way. 

And as to lawpa? [Scoras], the supposed ancient name of the Isere,* ** It can only *001- 
impose (say they) on those who do not k^ow that the Saone was anciently called verius. 
Scona, and by corruption Saucona. Ammianus Marcellinus calls it so, and it had the 
name of Matiscona, becanse Macon is situated upon its banks. So that here is cor- 
rection for correction. Is it not more natural and more probable that Scores should 
be changed into Sconas, than that Scoras should be changed into Isaras ?” 

But the main strength of their argument is from Polybius, who tells us, that u, 3. 
Hannibal continued his march along the Rhone eastward. ** Now (say the reverend c.47. 
fathers) it is evident by a cast of an eye on the map, that if the Carthaginian army 
marched op the Rhone from west to east, it mast first have marched along it as far 
as to Lyons.” The necessity of this consequence I do not see. However, much 
donbtless might be built on this passage of Polybius, if we did not meet with it ^ a 
time when it is impossible it should be true; but it is just when Hannibal is setting 
out to go northward along the river, and even thirty-five leagues northward, if he 
went to the conflux of the Rhone and the Saone. Gasanbon seems to have been 
shocked at this inconsistency, fn^n bis translation be has neglected the words 

vhafjtw (along the river). W ^ 

As to the passage of the Alps, “iThere are ^ix reasons (say ^he lesnhs) which 
inoltne us to believe that Hannibal crossed the Alps by the Great St. Bamaird (one 
of the Alpes Pennime].” 
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by high mountains, whereas the Delta, which the Nile 
washes on two sides, is bounded on the third by the sea. 

Here he found two brothers disputing for the king- 
dom, and the nation engaged in a civil war. The two 
armies were just ready to give battle, when Hannibal 
arrived. At the request of the elder brother (named 
Brancus) he assisted him, and forced the younger to 
retire. Hannibal had foreseen that it would be very ad- 
vantageous to him to have the friendship of a prince of 
this country ; and he immediately reaped many benefits 
from it. The Gaul furnished his troops, not only with 
provision and arms, but with clothes ; for they were in 
a tattered condition, most of them barefoot, and very ill 
provided for a march over the snows and ice of the moun- 
tains. But the most essential service he did, was by 
putting his troops in the rear of Hannibal’s army (which 
could not, without great dread, enter the territories of 
the Gauls called Allobroges), and escorting it to the 
place where it was to ascend the Alps. 

Hannibal, thus attended, marched 100 miles in ten 
days without molestation. So long as he was in the 
flat country, the petty princes of the Allobroges 1 . .ide 
no opposition to his progress, either fearing the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry, or being held in respect by the Gauls 
that were in the rear of the army. But when these had 
retired to go home, and the Carthaginians began to 
ascend the mountains, they perceived that the moun- 


1 shall mention oulj three of them. 

1. ** Liirj and Poljbias saj, that this general, to encourage his troops, shewed 
them from ^e top of the mountain the rich plains of Italy that lay near the Po. Now 
supposing he had marched hy the Alpes Cottiee, as Livy pretends, he could not pos- 
sibly from thence discover those plains; other mountains would have intercepted his 
view.” 

2. ** Polybius reckons 1400 stadia, or about 175 miles, from the place where 
Hannibal passed the Rhone to the foot of those Alps which be ascended to go into 
Italy. And if we say with Livy, that he passed any of the Alpes Coltiae, it is im- 
possible to make out that distance. 

3. " Polybius tells os that Hannibal passed the Alps near the place where the 
Rhone rises. Consequently, be passed over the Alpes Penninas.” 

These reasons seem decisive, as to the passagclhf the Alps (whatever becomes of 
Scorai and the thirty-five leagues’ march^, Polybius’s authority being unquestionable ; 
since, as he tells ns, be made a journey on purpose to visit the place where Hanmbai 
had passed, that be might be the better able lo give an account of (hem. 
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taineers had possessed themselves of the highest cliffs 
that commanded the strait through which the army was *35. 

. , , . ° . tt B.C.wr. 

to pass, with a resolution to oppose its passage, ilere 

Hannibal, therefore, was obliged to make a halt andc«wi. 
encamp. Had the mountaineers, says Polybius, con-’'"'* 
cealed their designs till the Carthaginian army was ad- 
vanced a good way into the narrow passes, it had been 
inevitably destroyed. Hannibal having learned by the 
means of some of those Gauls who served him for 
guides, that the enemy quitted their posts every night, 
retiring to a town not far off, he took his opportunity, 
with a detachment of his best men (leaving the greatest 
part of his forces with the baggage), to advance by 
night and seize those posts, before the return of the 
barbarians; who in the morning were extremely sur- 
prised to find themselves thus dispossessed. However, 
as they perceived the cavalry and beasts of burden mov- '-si- 
ing forward in the straits at a great distance, they ran 
thither, and fell with fury upon the rear-guard of the 
army. The Carthaginians suffered a great loss of men, 
horses, and beasts of burden, upon this occasion ; which 
destruction was owing more to the difficulty of the 
passage than the swords of the enemy. For the horses, 
when wounded by the mountaineers, or frighted by 
their bowlings, rushed upon the beasts of burden, over- 
setting them and every thing else that stood in their 
way, and hurrying all down the precipices that bordered 
the road. 

Hannibal being sensible that the loss of his baggage 
would alone be sufficient to destroy his army, hastened 
with his detatchment to the succour of the troops that 
were thus embarrassed. Falling on the enemy from the 
higher ground, he slew most of them, and put the rest 
to flight, yet not without sustaining considerable, loss 
of men himself. What remained of his horses and 
beasts of burden novt^passed the strait, but with miich 
difficulty, because of the ruggedness of the way. #Afiter 
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Ro m 1 taking with him those of his men who were the 

^ sss.^ least fatigued with the combat, he attacked the town, 
— •" from whence the enemy had sallied upon him, and ho 
cMBui. easily made himself master of it, the inhabitants having 
been almost all drawn out of it by the hopes of plunder. 
This conquest proved of great advantage to him. For 
he recovered a good number of men, horses, and beasts 
of carriage, which had fallen into the enemy’s hands. 
He also found a sufficient quantity of corn and cattle to 
sustain his army for two or three days. And he gained 
this farther benefit, that the mountaineers of these 
parts were now so struck with dread, that they thought 
no more of interrupting his march, 
po^b. Here he encamped, and staid a whole day to refresh 
his troops. He then pursued his march, winch for 
some days was unmolested. On the fourth, the people 
inhabiting the places near the road, having contrived a 
stratagem to attack him by surprise, came to meet him 
with olive-branches and garlands, the usual signals of 
peace among these nations. Hannibal, mistrusting 
them, was very inquisitive concerning the intention of 
their coming. They told him, that having been in- 
formed of what had happened to their neighbours, and 
being themselves unwilling either to do or to suffer any 
injury, they were come to assure him of their peaceable 
dispositions; of which, if he doubted, they would give 
him hostages for his security. 

*^Hannibal was for awhile in suspense what resolution 
to take ; but considering that if he accepted their ofier 
with condescension, they might possibly become more 
easy and tractable, and that if he rejected it, be should 
have them immediately for open enemies, he at length 
pretended a great willingness to be upon terms of friend- 
ship with them. 

Upon which they brought him hostages, furnished 
him with cattle, and seemed to place entire confidence 
in the Carthaginians. Hannibal seeing this, and either 
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having, or seeming to have, a better opinion of them, 
told them, they should be his guides to conduct him 

through the remaining part of his way over the moun — ’ 

tains. Thus for two days they marched at the head of consul, 
the army. But when it was got into a hollow way, 
overlooked by the steep and craggy rocks, these faith- 
less friends, in concert with others of their countrymen 
who had lain concealed, fell suddenly upon the troops in 
front, flank, and rear. The greatest number attacked 
the rear. The army would have been utterly destroyed, 
says Polybius, if Hannibal, who all along retained some 
diffidence of these barbarians, had not taken his precau- 
tions to guard against them, by placing his baggage 
and his cavalry in the van, and his heavy armed infantry 
in the rear guard. — These sustained the shock of the 
enemy. Nevertheless, he lost a great number of men, 
horses, and beasts of burden. For the Gauls having 
possessed themselves of the cliffs, and advancing thereon 
as the Carthaginians advanced in the hollow way, rolled 
down upon them huge stones, which occasioned an ex- 
ceeding terror among them. Hannibal was obliged, 
with one half of his army, to remain all night in the 
open air, upon a rock, to defend the horses and beasts 
of carriage, as they filed along through the strait below ; 
for which movement that night was hardly sufficient, 
the train was of such a length. 

The next day, the enemy being retired, Hannibal^pe- 
joined his horse and baggage, and continued his march. 

The Gauls after this made no more attempts upon him, 
except in small parties, that, sallying out by surprise 
from their lurking-places in the hollows of the rocks, 
sometimes upon his van, sometimes upon his rear, sel- 
dom failed to carry off a part of his baggage, which was 
their chief purpose. The elephants were of great use 
to the Carthaginians on these occasions; for wherever 
they chanced to appear, they struck such a terror into the 
mountaineers, as made them instantly take to theh* heels. 
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ROME Hannibal at length, after nine days’ march from the 
B.c^iT. fij’St ascent, gained the summit of the mountain. Here 
he stayed two days, that those of his men, who with in- 
finite toil had climbed to this height might take breath ; 
and that his sick and wounded, who were still behind 
andmoving slowly on, might have time to crawl up. 
And Polybius adds, that while the troops continued here, 
they had the agreeable surprise of seeing many of the 
horses and beasts of burden which had fallen in the 
way, or had by fear been driven out of it, and were 
thought lost, arrive safely at the camp, having followed 
the track of the army. 

It was now about the end of autumn, and abundance 
of snow was newly fallen on the top of the mountain, 
roiyb. Hannibal perceiving his soldiers to be extremely dis- 
c. S4. couraged by the sufferings they had already undergone, 
and by the apprehension of those that were to come, 
called them together, that he might try to revive their 
hope. Having led them to a convenient spot for taking 
an extensive view of the plains below ; “ There ! (said 
he) cast your eyes over those large and fruitful coun- 
tries. The Gauls who inhabit them are our friends. 
They are waiting for us, ready and impatient to join us. 
You have scaled not only the rampart of Italy, but the 
‘ walls of Rome itself. What remains is all smoothness 
and descent. One battle gained, or two at most, and 
the capital of Italy will be ours.” 

The next day he broke up his camp and began to 
descend. But now, though he had no enemies to en- 
counter, except a few lurking robbers, he is said to have 
lost almost as many men and horses in going down the 
mountain as in coming up. The way was so steep and 
slippery in most places, that the soldiers could neither 
keep on their feet, nor recover themselves when they 
slipped ; and the ground being covered with snow, it 
was difiiicult to hit the right path, and if they missed it, 
they fell down frightful precipices, or were swallowed 
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up in depths of snow. Nevertheless, being inured to venrof 
such dangers, they supported this with fortitude. But sss. 
at length they came to a place much worse than any — ^ — 
they had before met with, and which quite took away c^wi- 
their courage. The path, for about a furlong and a*’"*’’ 
half, naturally very steep and craggy, was rendered 
much more so by the late falling away of a great quan- 
tity of earth, so that neither elephants nor horses could 
pass. Here therefore, they stopped short.- Hannibal, 
wondering at this sudden halt, ran to the place, and 
having viewed it, plainly saw there was no advanc- 
ing farther that way. His first thought was to try 
another by fetching a compass. — But he quickly de- 
sisted from this attempt, it being found impracticable. 

For though the snow that had last fallen, being softpoiyb. 
and of no great depth, yielding good footing enough c! 55. 
for the soldiers and horses that marched foremost ; yet 
when this had been so trampled upon by them, that the 
feet of those who followed came to the hard snow and 
ice under it, the latter could by no means advance, or 
even keep upon their feet. And when they endeavoured 
to sustain themselves on their hands and knees, they 
often slid down and were lost in pits and precipices. 

And as for the horses and beasts of burden, when they 
struck their feet into the ice to preserve themselves from 
falling, they could not draw them out again, but re- 
mained there as if they had been themselves frozen. — 

It was necessary, therefore, to seek some other expedient. 

Hannibal having caused all the snow to be removed 
that lay upon the ground near the entrance of the first 
way, he there pitched his camp; and then gave orders 
to cut out a winding path in the rock itself and this 

^ Mr. Rollio seems wery loath to part with IdTj's vinegar, which was poored 
upon the rook to soften it, after this bad been first made red-hot nnder flaming piles 
of huge trees. ** Many,” says Mr. Rotlin, ** reject this fact as fabnlons Pliny ob- 
serves, that vinegar has the force to break stones and rocks. Saxa rumpit (nfutum, , 
qtue non ruperit ignis antecedens. lab. 23. For which reason he cklls vinegar. Sue- 
cus rerum domitor, lib. S3, c. 2. Dio; speaking of the siege of £leQdiene» says that 
the walls of it were made to ^1 by the force of vinegar.*' L. 36. p. 8. ^ 

^*lt is likely” [<qipar«eifBent ]4 adds Mr. RoUin, <*wh8t makes people qeestioa the 
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Tear of work WRS Carried on with so great diligence and vigour, 
"s3s. that at the end of one day the beasts of burden and the 
-1—1-' horses were able to descend without much difficulty. 
cMsui- He immediately sent them forward, and, removing his 
camp to a place that was free from snow, put them to 
pasture. It now remained to enlarge the way, that the 
elephants might pass. This task was assigned to the 
Numidians, and it took up so much time, that Hannibal 
did not arrive with his whole army in the plains below, 
on the confines of Insubria, till four days after he began 
to descend. He had been fifteen days in passing the 
Alps, and, these included, five months and a half in his 
march (of about 1000 miles) from New Carthage. 
poi,b. Of the 38,000 foot with which the Carthaginian ge- 
c.s.c. neral had crossed the Rhone, he had now but 12,000 
Africans, and 8000 Spaniards; and his 8000 horse 
were reduced to about 6000. This enumeration is ac- 
cording to Hannibal’s own register, which he afterward 
caused to be engraved on a column near the promon- 
tory of Lacinium in Calabria. 

c fio. His first care, after entering Italy, and pitching his 
camp in the plain at the foot of the mountain, was to 
refresh his men, who stood in great need of it. Famine 
and fatigue had so disfigured them, that they looked 
like savages. But as soon as he saw that both men and 
horses had recovered their strength, and were fit for 
•The action, he marched against the Taurini,* who were at 
Turn that time in war with the Insubrians, and who had re- 
jected his repeated solicitations to enter into an alliance 
with him. He sat down before their chief city, and 
took it in three days, putting all who had opposed him 
to the sword. This expedition struck such a terror 

tFDth of Livy’s account, is the diflicoUj that Hannibal would have lo procure in 
those mountains a suflioient quantity of vinegar for the operation.” Doubtless the 
unbelievers do imagine this to he an insuperable objection to the story. But this 
is not all. For a better authority than Livy assures us, that Hannibal bad no wood 
to make a fire with; that there was not a tree in the place where he then was, or 
near it. Polybius, b. 3. c. 55. Tolv yap "aXwmv t« fxiv not irfis t«c CmgCoXit 
uvKHovra, TlXlftif kai 4tXa w«rr* ig-ri. 
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into the Gauls of this neighbourhood, that they came 
of their own accord and surrendered themselves at dis- sss- 
cretion. The remoter Gauls of the plains about the ' ‘ ■ 
Po, would have also been glad to join him, as they had cm^i. 
long intended to do. But as the Roman legions had 
passed beyond those plains, and had escaped the am- 
bushes there laid for them, these Gauls thought it 
better now to keep quiet; nay, some of their nation 
were constrained to take arms for the Romans. Han- 
nibal, therefore, judging that he had no tyne to lose, 
resolved to march into their country, and endeavour by 
some exploit to raise the courage of a people who were 
so well disposed to favour him. 

He was full of this design, when he received intelli- 
gence that Scipio had passed the Po with his army, and <=• 
that he was not far off. The two generals are said to 
have conceived a high opinion of each other. Hanni- 
bal’s name had been Iflpg renowned, even before the 
taking of Saguntum ; and, that Scipio must be a captain 
of eminent worth, the Carthaginian had well concluded, 
from the Romans having chosen him, preferably to all 
others, to be his opponent. But this mutual impres- 
sion was now become much stronger by the hardy en- 
terprise of the one to march over the Alps, with the 
happy execution of it; and the expeditious courage of 
the other, in coming from the banks of the Rhone, to 
meet him at the foot of those mountains. 

But nothing had ever so astonished the people of 
Rome, as the news of the Carthaginians being so near. 

They had scarce ordered one of their consuls into Africa 
to attack Carthage, and another into Spain to stop Han- 
nibal, when they hear, that this same Hannibal is in 
Italy, at the head of an army besieging towns. Such 
terror seized them, that they immediately dispatched an 
express to the consul, Sem|)ronius, then at Lilybseum, 
to postpone every other affair, and come with all expe- 
dition to the defence of his country. 
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noME Sempronius, to whom a considerable army, and a 
B ^17 had been committed, and who had 

made mighty preparations at Lilybaeum for a descent 
consul- upon Africa, was fo elated with ambitious hope, that he 
thought of nothing less than lay ing,. siege to Carthage 
Poiyb. itself, when he had first cleared the coasts of Italy and 
Sicily of the Carthaginian fleets.— Before he went into 
^ Sicily, the Roman praetor of that province had gained 
ctscq. some considerable advantages by sea over the Cartha- 
ginians, and had disappointed a design formed by him 
to possess themselves of Lilybaeum by surprise. When 
the consul arrived at Messina, he was there met by king 
Hiero, who, continuing his friendship to the Romans, 
not only clothed the legions and furnished them with 
corn at his own expense, but with his fleet accompanied 
theirs to Lilybaeum. From this place Sempronius made 
a successful attempt upon the island of Malta ; a con- 
quest which served to cover Siaily on that side. After 
which, being returned to Lilybaeum, and having learned 
there that a Carthaginian fleet was ravaging the coasts 
of Calabria, he made preparations to drive the enemy 
from thence ; but while he was getting ready for this 
expedition, he received the order above mentioned to 
return into Italy, to the assistance of his colleague. — 
Hereupon he gave one part of his fleet to his lieutenant 
Pomponius, to guard the coast of Italy, another to 
./Emilius, praetor of Sicily, and with the rest, having em- 
barked his army, set sail for Ariminum in the Adriatic. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

The Roman horse and light-armed infantry under Scipio are defeated at the Ticin Battlr 
by the Carthaginian cavalry. The consul retires to the neighbourhood of Pla- of the 
centia : Hannibal follows him, and o$ers battle; which the Roman declines, 

Scipio, distrusting the Crauls, some of whom bad gone over to the enemy, removes 
to the high grounds near the Trebia, and there waits the arrival of his colleague. 

While the forces of Sempronius from Sicily were in Yearof 
their voyage, Hannibal and the consul Publius Scipio 
were advancing to meet each other. Scipio (as was be- ■ 
fore observed) had, from the mouth of the Rhone, comui- 
sent almost all his own consular army, under the con- s«r 
'duct of his brother Cneius, into Spain. The forces’’'**' 
which he now commanded, were chiefly the remains of 
an army which had been aasigned to the praetor Man- ^ 
lius, to guard the province of Gaul, and which hadp-*^®- 
since been defeated by the Boii. 

For these Gauls had no sooner heard of Hannibal’s 
passing the Iberus, in*his way to Italy, but, regardless 
of the hostages they had given at the conclusion of the 
last war with Rome, they rose in arms against her, and 
drew the Insubrians into the revolt. What made the 

- b 3 

Boii so forward in this matter, was their eatreme dis- c!4o. 
satisfaction with the republic, for planting two colonies 
in their neighbourhood, at Placentia and Cremona ; an 
aflair which, though long intended, was not quite 
finished when the Carthaginian began his march from 
Spain. — The Boii fell first upon those lands which had 
been destined for the new colonies, pursuing the Ro- 
mans, who fled before them, to Mutina,* another Ro- • Modena, 
man colony. In this place, which they besieged, were 
three Romans of great distinction (one of them having 
been consul, and the other two, praetors), who had been 
commissioned to make the partition of the lands. The 
Gauls, contrary to their faith given, seized upon the 
persons of these commissioners at a conference for. an 
accommodation, hoping- by this treachery., to recover 
their hostages. The news of it roused the praetor Man- 
^%in. c 
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Y«ar of lius. He hastened to the relief of Mutina : but the 
B c^ 2 i 7 having got notice of his approach, fell upon him 

by surprise, in his passage through a forest, and cut off 

Mnsii. a great part of his army, he himself narrowly escaping 
with the remainder to Tanetum, a sqiall town on the 
banks of the Po. To this place the enemy pursued him, 
and there held them invested, till the praetor Attilius, 
with a legion that had been raised for Spain, and 5000 
men of the allies, was sent from Rome to his assistance- 
Upon the approach of these troops, the Gauls raised the 
c. so. sieges of both Mutina and Tanetum, and retiring thence 
dispersed themselves about the country, 
poiyb. The forces of Manlius and Attilius, which had been 
c. sfi. employed, composed the army which Scipio (who 
b. si. had landed at Pisa, and gone thence to Placentia) led 
’ against Hannibal. Having passed the Po, he turned tor 
the left and advanced to the Ticin,‘ over which , he 
caused a bridge to be laid. But before he marched 
farther, he thought it proper to assemble his soldiers, 
and endeavour to animate their courage for the ap- 
proaching occasion. — lie spoke to them in words to 
this effect > 

“ Were you, soldiers, the same army which I had 
with me in Gaul, I might well forbear saying any thing 
to you at this time. For what occasion could there be 
to use exhortation to a cavalry that had so signally van- 
quished the squadrons of the enemy upon the Rhone ; 
or to legions, by whom that same enemy, flying before 
them to avoid a battle, did, in effect, confess themselves 
conquered ? But, as those troops, having been enrolled 
for Spain, are there with my brother Cneius, making 
war under my auspices (as was the will of the senate 
and people of Rome), I, that you might have a consul 
for your captain, against Hannibal and the Cartbagi' 
nians, have freely offered myself for this war. You 
then have a new general, and I a new army. In this 

^ A smali river on the north side of the Po, and ranniog iole it« 
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ciroumstance a few words from me to you will be neither Y..rof 

. , , '' ROME 

improper nor unseasonable. m. 

“ And that you may not be unapprized of what sort”'*^'**^' 
of enemies you are going to encounter, or of what is to 
be feared from them, they are the very same, whom in a 
former war you vanquished both by land and sea; the 
same, from whom you took Sicily and Sardinia, and who 
have been for these twenty years your tributaries. You 
will not, I presume, march against these men with only 
that courage with which you are wont to face other ene- 
mies, but with a certain anger and indignation, such as 
you would feel if you saw your slaves on a sudden rise 
. up in arms against you. Conquered and enslaved, it is 
not boldness, but necessity, that urges them to battle : 
unless you can believe, that those who avoided fighting 
^hen their army was entire, have acquired better hope 
by the loss of two-thirds of their horse and foot, in the 
passage of the Alps. 

“ But you have heard, perhaps, that though they be 
few in number, they are men of stout hearts and robust 
bodies, heroes of such strength and vigour as nothing is 
able to resist — mere effigies! nay, shadows of men! 
wretches emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 
cdd I bruised and battered to pieces among the rocks 
and craggy cliffs ! their weapons broken, and their horses 
weak and foundered I Such are the cavalry, and such 
the infantry, with which you are going to contend ; not 
enemies, but the fragments of enemies. There is no- 
thing which I more apprehend, than that it will be 
thought Hannibal was vanquished by the A^, before 
we had any conflict with him. But, perhaps, it was fit- 
ting that so it should be ; and tint with a people and a 
leader, who had violated leagues aud coveimat^ Ihe 
gods themselves, without loan’s he^, should beg^n the 
war, and brji^ it near to a conclusion ; and that we, 
who, next to the gods, have been injured imd offimded, 
should haf^ily finish what they beg^n. 

c 2 
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Year of “ I nocd HOt bc ill any fear that you should suspect 

R O M m ^ " * 

535.^ me of saying these things merely to encourage you, 
while inwardly I have different sentiments. What hin- 

cMsui- dered me from going into Spain } That was my pro- 
vince ; where I should have led the less dreaded Asdru- 
bal, not Hannibal, to deal with. But hearing, as I 
passed along the coast of Gaul, of this enemy’s march, I 
landed my troops, sent the horse forward, and pitched 
my camp upon the Rhone. A part of my cavalry 
encountered and defeated that of the enemy; my 
infantry not being able to overtake theirs, which fled 
before us, I returned to my fleet, and with all the expe- 
dition I could use in so long a voyage, by sea and land, 
am come to meet them at the foot of the Alps. Was 
it then my inclination to avoid a contest with this tre- 
mendous Hannibal ? And have I lit upon him only by* 
accident and unawares ? Or am I come on purpose to 
challenge him to the combat ? I would gladly try, whe- 
ther the earth within these twenty years has brought 
forth a new kind of Carthaginians ; or whether they be 
the same sort of men who fought at the ^Egates ; and 
whom, at Eryx, you suffered to redeem themselves at 
eighteen denarii* per head : whether this Hannibal, for 
labours and journeys be, as he would be thought, the 
rival of Hercules ; or whether he be what his father left 
him, a tributary, a vassal, a slave of the Roman people. 
Did not the consciousness of his wicked deed at Sagun- 
tum torment him and make him desperate, he would 
have some regard, if not to his conquered country, yet 
surely to his own family, to his father’s memory, to the 
treaty written with Amilcar’s own hand. We might 
have starved them in Eryx ; we might have passed into 
Africa with our victorious fleet, in a few days have de- 
stroyed Carthage. At their humble supplication we par- 
doned them ; we released them when they were closely 
shut up without a possibility of escaping ; we made peace 
with them when they were conquered. When they 
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were distressed by the African war, wc considered them, Yearoi 
we treated them as a people under our protection. And 234. 

• * ^ " B C 217. 

what is the return they makS us for all these favours? -i-1— ’ 
Under the conduct of a hair-brained young man, they Stl'li- 
come hither to overturn our state and lay waste our 
country. — I could wish, indeed, that it were not so; and 
that the war we are now engaged in, concerned only our 
glory and not our preservation. But the contest at pre- 
sent is not for the possession of Sicily or Sardinia, but 
of Italy itself. Nor is there, behind us, another army 
which, if we should not prove the conquerors, may make 
heed against our victorious enemies. There are no 
more Alps for them to pass, which might give us leisure 
to raise new forces. No, soldiers, here you must make 
your stand, as if you were just now before the walls of 
*Rome. Let every one reflect, that he is now to defend, 
not his own person alone, but his wife, his children, his 
helpless infants. Yet let not private considerations alone 
possess our minds ; let us remember that the eyes of 
the senate and people of Rome are upon us, and that as 
our force and courage shall now prove, such will be the 
fortune of that city and of the Roman empire.” 

This discourse, supported by the authority of the 
speaker, the certainty of some things he had said, and 
the probability of others, had the wished for effect on 
the minds of the hearers. 

On the other side, Hannibal made use of a new kind Poiji,. 
of rhetoric to inspire his soldiers with resolution. Hed^ 
had taken prisoners some young men of the moun-^i'sl’ 
taineers who opposed his march over the Alps; and, to ^i^,. 
prepare them for his purpose, had caused them to be 
treated in the severest manner, loaded with irons,' tor- 
mented with hunger, and macerated with stripes. In 
this miserable condition he had them brought into the 
presence of his whole army ; where, shewing them such 
weapons as the Gallic princes were accustomed to use 
in single combat, and placing also before their eyes 
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horses and handsome suits of apparel, he demanded who 
of them would be willing, with those weapons, to fight 
in duel one against anothfr, to the death of one of the 
duellists, on the condition that the victor should have 
his liberty, and the prizes they beheld ? There was not 
a single wretch of these prisoners who did not instantly 
and eagerly call out for the arms; for, at worst, they 
were sure of this advantage, to be by death delivered 
from all their miseries. Hannibal hereupon directed that 
they should draw lots for entering the lists. At the 
hearing of this order, all the young men lifted up their 
hands to heaven, each conjuring the gods that he might 
be of the number of the combatants; and all those, 
whose fortune it proved to be so, exceedingly rejoiced 
and exulted, while the rest were as much dejected. 

When these duels were over, those of the prisoners, 
who had been only spectators, seemed to envy the con- 
quered, no less than they did the conquerors. 

The spectacle had made the like impression on the 
greater part of the Carthaginians, who comparing the 
fortune of the dead with that of the living, who had not 
fought, compassionated these, and thought the others 
happy. 

Hannibal, having thus brought his soldiers to the 
temper and disposition he desired, advanced into the 
midst of them, and then spoke in the following manner : 

“ If, in the estimation of your own fortune, you will 
but bear the same mind which you just now did, in con- 
templating the fortune of others, the victory, soldiers, 
is ours. What you have seen, was not a mere show 
for amusement, but a representation of your own real 
condition. I know not whether you or your prisoners 
he encompassed by fortune with the stricter bonds and 
necessities. Two seas enclose you on the right and teft ; 
— not a ship to fly to, for escaping. Before you is the 
Po, a river broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; 
behind you are the Alps, over which, evoi when your 
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numbers were uncliminished, you were hardly able to 
force a passage. Here, then, soldiers, you must either 
conquer or die, the very first hour you meet the enemy. 
But the same fortune which has thus laid you under the 

ship. 

necessity of fighting, has set before your eyes those re- 
wards of victory, than which no men are ever wont to 
wish for greater from the immortal gods. Should we by 
our valour recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were 
ravished from our fathers, those would be no inconsi- 
derable prizes. Yet, what are those? The wealth of 
Rome, whatever riches she has heaped together from the 
spoils of nations, — all these, with the masters of them, 
will be yours. You have been long enough employed 
in driving the cattle upon the vast mountains of Lusita- 
nia and Celtiberia ; you have hitherto met with no re- 
ward worthy of the labours and dangers you have un- 
dergone. The time is now Come to reap the full re- 
compense of your toilsome marches over so many 
mountains and rivers, and through so many nations, all 
of them in arms. This is the place, which fortune has 
appointed to be the limit of your labours; it is here that 
you will finish your glorious warfare, and receive an am- 
ple recompense of your completed service. For I would 
not have you imagine that victory will be as difficult as 
the name of a Roman war is great and sounding. It 
has often happened that a despised enemy has given a 
bloody battle, and the most renowned kings and nations 
have by a small force been overthrow!!. And if you but 
take away that glitter of the Roman name, what is there 
wherein they may stand in competition With •you ? For 
(to say nothing of your service in war for twenty yeats 
together with so much valour and success), from the very 
pillars of ^iercules, from the ocean, from the utmost 
bounds of the earUi, through so many warlike nadons of 
Spain and Gaul, are you npt come hither victmious ? 
And with whom are you now to fight i With raW sol- 
diers, an undisciplined army, beatra, vmquished, he- 
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ROME tlie Gauls tbe very last summer, an army un- 

^ known to their leader, and unacquainted with him. 

— “ Or shall I, who, I might almost say, was bcfrn, but 

Consul- certainly brought up, in the tent of my father,'* that 
mo t excellent general ; shall I, the conqueror of Spain 
and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but, which 
is greater yet, of the Alps themselves, shall I compare 
myself with this half-year captain ? a captain, before 
whom, should one place the two armies, without their 
ensigns, I am persuaded he would not know to which of 
them he is consul ? I esteem it no small advantage, sol- 
diers, that there is not one among you, who has not often 
been an eye-witness of my exploits in war ; not one, of 
whose valour I myself have not been a spectator, so as 
to be able to name the times and places of his noble 
achievements ; that with soldiers, whom I have a thou- 
sand times praised and rewarded, and whose pupil I was 
before I became their general, I shall march against an 
army of men, strangers to one another. 

“ On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all 
full of courage and strength ; a veteran infantry, a most 
gallant cavalry;' you, my allies, most faithful and 
valiant ; you, Carthaginians, whom not only your coun- 
try’s cause, but the justest anger, impels to battle. The 
hope, the courage of assailants is always greater than 
of those who act upon the defensive. With hostile 
banners displayed you are come down upqii Italy ; you 
bring the war. Grief, injuries, indignities, fire your 
mind, and spur you forward to revenge. — First, they 
demand me, that I, your general, should be delivered 
up to them ; next, a// you, who had fought at the siege 
of Saguntum ; and we were to be put to death by the 
extremest tortures. Proud and cruel nation ! Every 

^ Here we have another proof from Livj himselfi of his own inadvertencjr in deli- 
vering the idle story mentioned, vol. p. 517. 

^ Livy's expression is, Generosissimaltim gentium equitesfranatos et infr^atos, 
horsemen that ride with bridles, and those that ride without bridles 3 by the latter 
meaning the Nuinidiaiis, who hud no bridles tiur saddles to their horses, and who in 
action resembled tbe modern hussars. 
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thing must be yours, and at your disposal ? You are to Tear of 
prescribe to us, with whom wc shall make war, with 
whom w€' shall make peace ? You are to set us bounds, 
to shut us up within hills and rivers ; but you, you are 
not to observe the limits which yourselves have fixed 
Pass not the Iberus. What next ? Touch not the Sa- 
guntines; Saguntum is upon the Iberus;® move not a 
step towards that city. Is it a small matter then, that 
you have deprived us of our ancient possessions, Sicily 
and Sardinia : you would have Spain too ? Well, we 
shall yield Spain ; and then — you will pass into Africa. 

Will pass, did I say ? — This very year they ordered one 
of their consuls into Africa, the other into Spain. No, 
soldiers, there is nothing left for us but what we can vin- 
dicate with our swords. Come on, then. Be men. The 
Romans may with more safety be cowards ; they have 
their own country behind them, have places of refuge to 
fly to, and are secure from danger in the roads thither; 
but for you there is no middle fortune between death 
and victory. Let this be but well fixed in your minds, 
and once again I say, you are conquerors.” 

Livy reports, that Hannibal, further to animate his i-'y. 
men, assured them, that they should have every one ofc-^s. 
them lands in property, either in Africa, Spain, or Italy, 
or else an equivalent in money, if they preferred money. 

And these assurances he reified in form. Taking a flint 
in one hand, qjpd holding a lamb with the other, he said, 

“ Great Jupiter, and all ye gods, if I do not perform my 
promise, slay me as I do this lamb!” at which words he 
broke with the flint the skull of the Iamb; a solemnity 
which much augmented the confidence of his troops. 

The next day the two armies, advanced towards each poi,b. 


f By the words which Livj here puts into the mouth of HanDibal, it is plain, that 
Ihe'Saguntines were not iocluded at first in the treatj with Asdrubal ; that this treaty 
only restrained the Carthaginians from passing the Iberas, as Polybius declares ; 
and that the alliance of the Roinaus with t^^^agautines was posterior to it, and a 
real infraction of it. See vol. 3. p. 694/60^ 

s Hannibal, the more to incense his hearers against the Romans, makes these 
assert an iihpudent falsehood, that Saguntum is upon the Iberus. . 


c. 65. 
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Y*"®! other along the Ticia, on that side of it which is next 
B c**iT Alps, the Romans having the river on their left, the 

Carthaginians the same river on their right. ' The day 

coani. following each army, receiving intelligence by its fo- 
ragers that the enemy was near, encamped in the place 
where it then was. The third, Scipio with his cavalry 
and light-armed foot marching forward to discover the 
strength and situation of the Carthaginians ; and Han> 
nibal, with his cavalry only, coming on with the like in- 
tention, they soon perceived each other’s approach by 
the dust they raised in the plain, and thereupon imme- 
diately prepared for battle. The Roman general sent 
before him his Gallic horse, assisted by his dartmen, to 
begin the fight, he himself with the rest of his cavalry 
in one line following slowly in good order. The Gauls' 
behaved themselves courageously; but the foot, that 
should have aided them, shrunk at the first onset, or 
rather fled cowardly through the intervals of the squa- 
drons without casting a dart, fearing to be trodden down 
by the enemy’s horse. Nevertheless the Gauls main- 
tained the fight, as presuming they should be well sus- 
tained by the Roman horse behind them. Nor did the 
consul neglect his part, but hazarded his person so far, 
that he received a dangerous wound, and had been left 
upon the place, if his son,** a mere youth (afterward 
the great Africanus), had qpt, by a surprising effort of 
courage, brought him off. Whilst th% Romans were 
busied in assisting their consul, an unexpected storm 
came driving at their backs, and oWiged them to look 
to their own preservation. For Hannibal had ordered 
his Numidians, who were in the wings, to wheel and 
give upon the Romans in flank and rear, while he with 
his Spanish and other horse sustained their charge in 
front. The Numidians performed their instructions, 
and having first cut in pi^s the scattered foot that had 


h So Lirj h inclined to believe, with the greater number of aulhors^; but adds, 
that Celias the historian gives the honour of the consal’s rescue to a Ligurian slave. 
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run away at the beginning of the action, fell instantly 
upon the backs of the Roman cavalry, who by.this im- 
pression were entirely broken, and forced to betake — ' 

themselves to their speed, leaving to their enemies the 
honour of the day. 

Scipio, the night following, decamped secretly, and 
marched with expedition over the plains to the Po, <=• 6®- 
which he now repassed, retiring to the neighbourhood 
of Placentia.* For he thought it not safe, wounded as 
he was, to stay in a flat open country, with an enemy 
so near, that was much superior to him in hgrse. Han- 
nibal, who had expected to have an engagement with the 
enemy’s infantry, no sooner learned that the Romans 
were retired, but he followed them as far as to their 
bridge upon the Ticin.*' Here he surprised and made 

* Livy says, that Scipio retired to Placentia; which, if true, Placentia most have 
had a dilfereiit silnation from what it has now, and roost have been, not on the east 
but the west side of the Trebia.* For we dnd, that Scipio, after this first retreat, C, 74. 
passed the Trebia to get farther from Hannibal. Polybias’s words import no more 
than that the Homans retired to the neighboorbood of Placentia, wept w»Xtv nx«xsvTt«. 

^ Livy, who, in this part of his history, plainly borrows from Polybius, seems to 
have misonderstood him with regard to the bridge, at which UoDoibal is said to have 
arrived in his porsoit of the Romans. The Latin historian makes it to be their 
bridge over the Po, as if they had no river to pass in their way to the Po ; which, if 
true, we most sapr, that the battle was fooght on the east side of the Ticio, the side 
towards Placentia : for Polybius expressly affirms, that Scipio, at the head of the 
battle, had the Ticin to his left, and Hannibal the same river to his right. Yet, that 
die battle was fought on the west side of the Ticin, we have Livy’s own aOtborlty. 

He makes Scipio’s march, in order to meet Hannibal, to have been from Placentia to B. SI. 
that river, over which he passed by a bridge, before he gave battle to the Carthagi- c. sp. 

. nian. Ponte perfecto traductus Romanu$ exercitus in agrum Imubrvum, B. £1. e. iS. 

And in this he does not disagree with Polybius. Now, if the battle was fought on* 
the west bank of (he llcin, and Scipio hpd this river to bis left, k is evident that 
the Carthaginians were between him and the Po, and that be could not steal a march 
to the Po (in the way To Placentia) without first repassing the Ticin ; which Hannibal 
must also have crossed la the pursuit of bis enemy to the Po. But not one word is 
any where said of Hannibal’s passing, or attempUug to pass, the TioiD. 

^ The bridge therefore to which Hannibal came, in pnrsait of the Romans, nraat 
have been their bridge over the Ticin ; at the entrance of which, according to livy, 

Scipio bad raised u fort, and placed a guard. And it was this guard which HdmiilNd 
surprised. 

The reason which Polybihs assigns for Hannibars tornhig back, when bh tame tt> 
the broken bridge^ is the distance of the eneoky } he beard Ibai the Romans were got 
a great way off (too far to be overtaken), lliis furnishes another proof, that the 
river in question was the Ticin, and net the Po. For an be had detarmiiied to pass 
the Po with all expedition, bow oonld he find a more convenient time to lay bis 
hrHge, than when he had no enemies to oiqpese lum ^ Bat the dlSUmee of the 
enemy was a good reason why be should not lay a bridge over the Ticin; since this 
would be only loss of time and labour, and Bsaid not in the least fhrtbor bis Iwleii- 
tion of passing the Po, or coming op with the Roraaask And wiuft oeoossity eodd 
he he nnder ^ spending two days (as Livy says he did^ in seamh of h ooitvnhieBt 
place to lay a bridge over the Po, if he was already at that very ]doao afbOre tte 
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ROM°E P*’*'*’®*^*®**® '''ho had been left behind to destroy 

B c^ 2 i bridge so soon as the army should be passed. The 
— ^ — work was however effected ; the boats which “had com- 
coBsoi- posed the bridge being loosed from one another were 
floating down the stream ; which Hannibal perceiving, 
and hearing also that the Romans were far advanced in 
their march, he immediately turned back, went down 
the Ticin, and then up along the banks of the Po, to 
find a convenient place where he might lay a bridge of 
boats over this river. After two days’ march, a proper 
place bein^ found, and the bridge formed, he ordered 
Asdrubal to lead over the army, while he himself was 
employed in giving audience to ambassadors come to 
him from the Gauls of the neighbouring countries, 
who, after his success at the Ticin, retaining their first 
design, now offered to join their forces to his, and to 
furnish him with whatever he wanted. 

When the army was all passed, the Carthaginian took 
his march down the river, and at the end of the second 
day came within view of the Romans. The third, he 
drew up his forces in battalia, in the face of the enemy : 
but finding his challenge not accepted, he retired and 
pitched his camp about six miles from them. 

I'oiyb. At this time certain Gauls, to the number of 2000 

b, 3. 

c. 6t. foot and 200 horse, who served in the consul’s camp, 

observing the fortunate state of Hannibal’s affairs, plot- 
ted together to desert to him. After supper they re- 
tired to their tents, and there kept quiet till towards 
daybreak; but then, having suddenly armed them- 
selves, they fell upon the sleeping Romans, who lay 
nearest to them, slew a great number, and wounded 
many others ; after which they fled out of the camp, 
carrying with them to Hannibal the heads of those they 
had slain. The Carthaginian received these traitors 

Romans had laid their bridge over that river 1 Chevalier Folard’s translator of 
Po*^bius understands him as Livy does. Yet the Chevalier, in bis comment, re- 
gardless of his text, speaks of the bridge in question as the bridge over the Ticui« 
iora. 4. p. 129. 
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kindly, exhorted them to continue their zeal, and pro- vearof 
mised them rewards proportionable to their services ; 
but, distrusting perhaps their fidelity, he did not enrol ^ 
them among his troops, but dismissed them to their cmIui. 
respective towns and villages, that they might publish 
among their countrymen the success of his arms, and 
exhort them to enter into alliance with him. There 
was in truth little need, for that end, of the exhortations 
of these emissaries, whose recent treachery alone suf- 
ficed to put the rest of the Boii under a necessity of 
siding with the Carthaginian. A party of them, at this 
very juncture, brought to Hannibal’s camp the three 
Roman commissioners, whom, contrary to faith given, 
they had seized at a conference (as was before men- 
tioned), and they put them into his hands. Hannibal, 
after many kind words and promises to these Gauls, 
made a treaty with them, and then restored to them the 
three captives, whom he advised them to keep under 
strict guard, and to make use of (as they had at first 
proposed) to recover. their hostages from the Romans. 

Scipio, alarmed at the bloody treason of his Gallic de- 
serters, and not doubting but the Gauls in general would 
quickly declare themselves in favour of Hannibal, 
thought it advisable to retire into a country where the 
friendship of the inhabitants was more to be depended 
upon. He decamped therefore about three hours after 
midnight to pass the Trebia,‘ and take post upon the 
eminences near that river, where he believed the enemy 
would not have the boldness to attack him. Hannibal, 
upon notice of this motion of the Romans, detached his roiyi*- 
Numidian cavalry after them, he himself soon follow- e!^. 
ing with the rest of the army. . The Numidians, find- 
ing the Roman camp deserted, stopped to set fire to it, 
a delay very fortunate to the Romans, who, had they 
been overtaken in the plain, and before they had ^t 
their baggage over the rivei", would have been extremra|r 

small liver niuning' aoi*tbward into the Po, near Placentia. 
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embarrassed. But when the Numidians came up, the 
B c*«iT consul’s army, together with the bag- 

-1-^' gage, had already passed the stream. There remained 
cottMi. on the other side some of his rear-guard only, of which 
the enemy slew a part, and took the rest prisoners. 

The consul, having fortified himself in his new capp, 
resolved to wait there the arrival of his colleague. Sem- 
pronius with the troops from Sicily, and, in the mean 
time, to attend carefully to the cure of his wound, that he 
might be in a condition to act, when, after the junction 
of the two armies, a favourable opportunity should pre- 
sent. Hannibal advanced, and pitched his camp about 
five miles from that of the consul, the Trebia running 
between them. Great numbers of Gauls from the cir- 
cumjacent country flocked to the Carthaginian, and sup- 
plied him abundantly with arms and provisions. 


CHAP. XIX. 

•Phe Sempronias, bating joined Scipio, and being encouraged bj a slight advantage bo 
Trebia. bad gained over a party of the enemy, ventures, nnlM'itbstanding the remonstrances 
of bis colleague, to fight a pitched battle with them at the Trebia. The Roman 
army is totally defeated, and all (be nations of the Gauls declare for Hannibal. 'I'fae 
53G. senate make vigorous preparations to support the war. Cn. Servilius and C. Fla- 
minius are raised to the consalate, and the affairs of the repablic prosper in Spain, 
under the direction of Cn. Scipio. Hannibal, to gain friends in Italy, dismisses, 
without ransom, all those of bis prisoners who are of the Roman allies. Dreading 
the levity of the Gaols, lie crosses the Apennines, and enters Hetruria througfi the 
marshes, where bis army suffers extremely, and be himself loses one of bis eyes. 

Poiyb. WTHEjf the news came to Rome of the action upon the 
c. 68. Tipin, though the public expectation was much disap- 
pointed by the ill success, yet they endeavouied to ac- 
count for it by reasons that would leave no discourage- 
ment upon their minds. Some imputed the misfortune’ 
to rashness in the consul, stimulated by too eager a de- 
sire of fighting: others, to perfidy in the Gauls of his 
army, whom they supposed to have designedly sufiered 
themselves to be vanquished; a conjecture founded on 
tMfe subsequent treachery of some of their countrymen; 
and as the Roman infantry remained unbroken, no dan- 
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ger to the republic was yet apprehended, from a defeat 
which the horse alone had sustained. The arrival of ^ 
Sempronius, from Sicily, at Ariminum, with his legions, 
confirmed this confidence. It was imagined, that when 
these had joined the forces of Scipio, the very appear- 
ann of so powerful an army would alone be sufficient to 
put the Cartliaginians to flight. 

Sempronius marched with all diligence from Arimi- 
num to join his colleague. Having pitched his camp 
near him, and refreshed his legions, which had been fa- 
tigued by their voyage™ and march from Lilybaeum to 
Ariminum, which took up forty days, he gave orders to 
get all things ready for battle. While these prepara- 
tions were going forward, he made frequent visits to 
Scipio, inquiring of him all the circumstances of the late 
action upon the Ticin, and consulting with him upon 
future measures. 

In the mean time Hannibal found means to get pos- 
session of Clastidium, a small town on the confines of«-^- 
Liguria, where the Romans had formed a magazine of 
arms and provisions. To give an impression of his cle- 
mency, and engage more of his enemies to have recourse 
to it, he treated the garrison with all gentleness. And 
as the governor had betrayed the place to him, he most 
richly rewarded him, in hopes thereby to allure other 
officers intrusted by the Romans to the like treachery. 

Soon after this, having notice that certain Gauls, who 
inhabited between the Trebia and the Po, and who had 
made alliance with him, continued nevertheless (that 
they might have refuge in all events) to hold a secret 
correspondence with the enemy, he detached 2000 loot 
and 1000 horse to pillage and lay waste their lands. 

His orders were punctually executed, and the bocrtiy 
proved considerable — the plundered Gauls flocking to 
the Roman intrendiments to ask succour. 


“ Utj lend* tile troopi of Semproniua, ail fUo way firaa lily haaoli to Arimia Jk 
by sea. Polybius represents them traversing the city of Rome, and marobiog from 
theooe to Ariminnm. 
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ro’m E Sempronius, who had impatiently waited an occasion 
B of fighting, seized this pretext. He sent out the greater 
part of his cavalry with a thousand light-armed foot, who, 
consul, expeditiously passing the Trebia, attacked the pillagers 
that were carrying otF the booty, put them to flight, and 
obliged them to retire within their intrenchments. ^ut 
a vigorous sally being made from thence, the pursuers 
were repulsed, and obliged in their turn to fly to their 
camp. Hereupon Sempronius put all his cavalry and all 
his light-armed troops in motion, so that the enemy 
were once more forced to retire. Hannibal, who was 
not prepared for a general action, and who thought it 
not the part of a prudent commander to hazard one 
lightly, and without a premeditated design, contented 
himself with stopping the flight of his men, and making 
them face about.' He forbade them by his officers, and 
by his trumpets, either to charge or pursue the enemy ; 
who, after they had continued some time upon the place, 
retreated to their camp. 

Po^yb. considerable on 

either side; but as the Romans had lost fewer than the 
Carthaginians, Sempronius, much elated with this trivial 
advantage, could think of nothing now but a decisive 
action. Nevertheless, he continued to observe the <le- 
cency of advising with his colleague. Scipio’s opinion 
was, that in prudence they ought to avoid fighting, till 
the troops, having been trained and exercised during the 
winter, might more reasonably be depended upon than 
at present : he added, that the Gauls were naturally too 
fickle and inconstant to keep long in friendship with the 
Carthaginian, and would infallibly turn against him, if 
they found him out of a condition to enterprise any 
thing of importance ; and he therefore entreated Sem- 
pronius to lay aside, for some time, all thoughts of a ge- 
neral battle ; an occasion in which (4ie modestly added) 
he himself, when his wound was healed, might perhaps 
be of some use. Sempronius could not but be sensible 
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that this advice was judicious ; but his passion to distin- Yenrof 
guish himself overpowering his reason, and begetting a 
confidence of success, he, notwithstanding the rejieated — ^ — 
remonstrances of his colleague, bent his whole mind to cm.ui. 
hring on a general action as soon as possible ; that so 
nfither Scipio’s cure, nor the election of new consuls 
(the time for which drew near), might prevent his acquir- 
ing the sole glory of finishing the war. And thus, «ays 
Polybius, as he considered not what was seasonable for 
the public, but for himself, it was impossible but he 
must take wrong measures. 

Hannibal formed the same judgment as Scipio, upon 
the situation of things, and was therefore no less desirous 
than Sempronius of coming to a decisive battle without 
delay. He was well aware of his present advantages in 
the favourable disposition of the Gauls to him, the inex- 
perience of the Roman troops, and the inability of Scipio 
to be in the action. But his strongest motive was, the 
necessity an invader is under of being almost incessantly 
active, and of performing repeated exploits, if he would 
preserve to himself the esteem, and keep alive the hopes, ■ 
of his confederates. 

The Carthaginian had viewed and fully examined the Poiyb. 
ground between the two armies. It was an open plain, c.'ri. 
through which ran a winding rivulet. The banks of this 
small stream being pretty high, and also thick set with 
bushes and brambles, Hannibal perceived that it was easy 
not only for foot, but even for horsemen, to be there 
concealed. Having imparted to his chief officers the 
design he had formed, and finding it universally ap- 
proved, he after supper sent for his brother Mago, a 
young man of great spirit, and a good soldier, and di- 
rected him to choose out 100 horse and 100 foot of the 
bravest men in the army, and to bring them before night 
to his tent. This done, and the general having exhorted 
the 200 to behave theiii*6lves gallantly in the post he 
should assign them, he bid each man go and choose out 

VOL. Ill, D 
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BOMB corps to which he belonged, nine others, such as 

jj he knew to be the stoutest soldiers in it, and then to re- 

pair to him at a certain place in the camp. The whole 

consul- number came, 1000 horse and 1000 foot. He fur- 
nished them with guides, and under the conduct of his 
brother, to whom he signified the time when they should 
fall upon the enemy, sent them to the place he had 
chosen for the ambush. 

The next morning, at day-break, he assembled his 
Numidian cavalry, a hardy people, inured to fatigue; 
and when he had promised ample rewards to every one 
that should distinguish himself in the discharge of his 
duty, he ordered them instantly to pass the Trebia, 
brave the enemy in their camp, skirmish with them if 
they sallied out, and, in skirmishing, retire and repass the 
river. 

Hannibal's view in making this movement so early in 
the morning, was to provoke the Romans to an engage- 
ment while they were yet fasting, thoughtless of fight- 
ing, and unprepared for it. 

poiyb. Sempronius no sooner saw the Numidians approach, 
c.7«. but he sent out his cavalry to attack them. The cavalry 
were followed by 6000 dartmen ; and the general him- 
self not long after came out of his intrenchment with all 
the rest of his army. His numerous forces, and the 
light advantage he had gained the day before, made him 
vain enough to think, that there needed little more than 
his appearance in the field to secure the victory. 

It was yet winter, it snowed, the weather was ex- 
tremely cold, and the soldiers had begun their march 
before they had eaten any thing to sustain them. And, 
therefore, though they moved forward briskly at first, 
and with an eager desire of fighting, yet when they came 
to ford the river, which, being swelled by the rain of the 
night before, was breast high, they began to shrink; and 
when they had waded through it (the day being then 
pretty far advanced) they found themselves extremely 
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pinched and weakened both with cold and hunger '• Year of 

^ t 1 1 1 1 1 1 • • , P , R O M E 

whereas, on the other hand, the Carthaginians had, by i-ss 
Hannibal’s order, taken a good repast in their tents, 
rubbed themselves with oil, and put on their arms be- 
fore the fire. 

When Hannibal perceived that the Romans had passed 
the Trebia, which was the favourable moment he had 
waited for, he instantly sent out to the succour of his 
Numidians, the slingers of the Baleares, and his other 
light-armed infantry to the number of 8000 ; after 
which he led forth his main army. His foot consisted 
of 20,000 men, Gauls, Spaniards, and Africans. His 
cavalry, including the Gauls, his allies, amounted to 
above 10,000, He drew up the whole horse and foot, 
in one line, about a mile from his camp, posting the 
horse on the wings. His elephants he placed before the 
points of his body of infantry. 

In the mean time, Sempronius, by a signal, called oft' 
his cavalry that were fatiguing themselves to little pur- 
pose against the Numidians. For it was the custom of 
these to attack briskly ; then on a sudden break their 
ranks, turn their backs and fly ; and presently after re- 
turn to the charge in as good order and with as much 
boldness as at first : a manner of fighting, which being 
• entirely new to the Roman cavalry, perplexed and dis- 
concerted them. 

The consul’s infantry consisted of l6,000 Roman le- 
gionaries," and 20,000 foot of the allies. He formed 
his battle after the usual manner of the Romans, the in- 
fantry in three lines, and the horse, amounting to 4000, 
upon the wings. In this order he advanced slowly to- 
wards the enemy. TIk light-armed troops on both roi>b. 
sides began the action, much to ‘the advantage of the c'.ii 
Carthaginians; for the dartmen of the Romans having 
suffered cold and hunger ever since the morning, and 

” Livy says, 18/)00. He adds, tfiat the oonsurs army was skeogtheaed 4»y a 
body of the Cenomani, the only nation of the Gaals that continued faithful to' the 
Romans. 

D 2 
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T.arof having spent the most of their darts against the Numi- 
dians, were by no means a match for those of Hannibal, 
who had but just left their camp, well armed, fresh, and 

£14111 * 

coasul. Vigorous. 

ship. When these skirmishing troops had retired through 
the intervals of the respective armies to which they be- 
longed, a general charge ensued. The Roman cavalry 
being soon routed and driven from their ground by the 
superior numbers of the Carthaginians, left the wings 
of their infantry exposed to be attacked in flank. The 
Numidians, who had been employed to provoke the bat- 
tle, and the light-armed troops who had begun it, were 
ready on the part of Hannibal for this service, having, 
after their retreat, posted themselves to the right and 
left behind the Carthaginian cavalry; falling furiously 
therefore on the two wings of the Roman infantry in 
flank, they put them into great disorder, and disabled 
them from defending themselves against the elephants, 
that attacked them in front. These wings, utterly 
broken and put to flight, were chased into the river. 

voijb. At the same time, the 2000 men who had lain in 

c.'r 4 . ambush in the brook before mentioned, came out, and 
fell upon the rear of the Roman legions in the centre, 
which caused a terrible confusion there. The foremost 
ranks of this centre were the only troops of the consul's 
army that could keep their ground. They fought a long 
time with undaunted bravery, against the heavy-arnied 
forces of the enemy, and at length, urged by necessity, 
broke their way through them with great slaughter. 
But seeing that their wings were defeated, and not 
thinking themselves able either to succour them, or to 
return to their camp, by reason of the enemy’s numer- 
ous horse, and the river, that were in the way, they 
formed themselves into a close compact body to the 
number of 10,000, and took the direct road to Placentia. 
Hither they retreated, without the least danger or op- 
position ; and they were followed by all those of the 
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rout, horse and foot, that could escape out of the field 
without passine the river. Of the remainder of the 

* ^ r..C.217. 

Roman array, some had the good fortune to get safely - 
over the stream to their camp ; but the greater jiart 
perished on the banks of it, either trodden down by the 
elephants or slain by the horse. The Carthaginians 
pursued the enemy no farther than to the river, which 
the rigour of the season restrained them from passing. 

They returned to their intrenchments. Their victory 
was complete, and their loss inconsiderable. A few only 
of the Africans and Spaniards remained upon the field; 
the Gauls suffered most. Yet after this victory the 
Carthaginians, through the inclemency of the weather, 
lost a great number both of men and horses; and of 
the elephants all died but one." 

As for the consul Scipio, and those that were with ri'-y, 
him, they stole away from their camp, the very night ciis'. 
after the battle, crossed the Trebia upon boats or upon 
rafts, and got safe to Placentia; the enemy either not'’’*' 
perceiving their flight, or not being able to pursue them, 
for cold and weariness. 

Sempronius, to conceal the shame of his defeat, sent 
messengers to Rome, whose tidings imported only, that 
there had been a battle, and that the severity of the 
weather had snatched the victory out of his hands. This 
report passed currently at first, but the true situation of 
affairs was quickly known ; that the Roman forces had 
been utterly vanquished; that the routed had fled to 
the neighbouring colonies for refuge ; that Scipio after 
his flight to Placentia, not to ruin that place by keeping uvy, 
too great a number of soldiers there, had crossed thea5& 

Po with his part of the army, and retired to Cremona ; 

o Ldvj, b. 21. c. 58. fpeaks of seren elepbanU tbal after this time perwbed of 
oofd, in a fruitless attempt which Hannibal made to pass the Apennines,^ being forced 
back from the top of those bills bjr a burrioaoe. The same author relates a battle 
that presently followed Hannibal’s return into the plains, and was lerrainated bj 
night’s coming on, when there had been no great slaughter on either side. Polybius 
says nothing of all this, and there is nothing of probabili^ty in the story, bat a good 
deal of poetry, .. . > 
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K o\”e troops had no provisions but what were brought 

B c’"i 7 lastly, that all the nations 

of the Gauls had declared for Hannibal. 

coMuu The people of Rome were yet in their first fright and 
consternation at all this bad news, when Sempronius 
himself, after escaping many dangers from the enemy’s 
cavalry that were dispersed in parties over the country, 
arrived in the city. His business was to hold the co- 
mitia, by centuries, for electing new consuls. 

Notwithstanding the late disasters and present dis- 
tress, party favour had a greater share in the elections, 
than a due regard to the exigences of the state. For 
with Cn. Servilius was raised to the consulate C. Fla- 
minius, a rash, hot-headed man, who, when in the same 
station six years before, had signalized himself by his 
disobedience to the senate, and his contempt of religion, 
sec.^b.i. jjig merit with the people, and what now procured him 
the fasces, was his having been the only man of the 
conscript fathers, that assisted in promoting a law, which 
L'vy. enacted that no senator, nor father of a senator, should 

b. 21. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

c, 6 . 1 , have a ship at sea carrying above eight tons or there- 

abouts. A vessel of that burden was thought sufficient 
for transporting to Rome the produce of any man’s 
lands ; and it was intended by this law to confine com- 
merce to the plebeians. 

Sempronius’s year not being yet expired, he imme- 
diately after the elections returned to his winter quar- 
ters at Placentia. 

poijb. The senate provided for the next campaign. They 
c. 76. made new levies amongst the allies, ordered troops into 
Sicily and Sardinia, put garrisons into Tarentum, and 
other places where they were most wanted, and sent 
provisions to Ariminum and into Hetruria; through 
which country the army was to march against Han- 
nibal. They also dispatched ambassadors to ask assist- 
ance of king Hiero, who furnished them with 500 Cre- 
tan archers, and 1000 other light-armed soldiers. And 
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lest the Carthaginians should from Africa attempt to 
land troops in Italy, they equipped sixty quinquiremes «*5- 
to guard the coast. In a word, they omitted nothing ■ ' ' ■ ' 
that was necessary for carrying on the war with the ut - c'ODSUl* 
most vigour, it being the peculiar character of the Ro- 
mans, says Polybius, that they are then most to be 
feared when they are most afraid. 

On the side of Spain all was safe; for in that country, Poiyb. 
during the late unfortunate campaign in Italy, the arms c.ji. 
of the republic, under the conduct of Cn. Scipio, had 
prospered beyond expectation. He had entirely de- 
feated Hanno, the Carthaginian general, and reduced 
almost all the nations between the Iberus and thePy- 

•> Livy, 

renees to the obedience of Rome. !>•=*• 

f. 57. 

As for Hannibal, he did not remain inactive after his 
victory at the Trebia. Wounded and repulsed in an 
attack upon one town belonging to the Romans, he as- 
saulted and took another called Victumviae, in Insubria, 
and gave it up to be plundered by the soldiers. 

The Carthaginian, during his winter quarters among 
the Gauls, with whose levity he was well acquainted, c’tb. 
and who, he feared, might repent of their newly-con- 
tracted alliance with him, is said to have put in practice 
some of his Punic arts, to preserve himself from their 
snares. He not only wore false hair, but at different 
times the habits of different ages, frequently changing 
his dress in order to disguise himself. And because the 
Gauls were extremely dissatisfied that their country 
continued to be the seat of the war, and were impa- 
tiently desirous (from a hatred, as they pretended, to 
the Romans, but in truth, from an eagerness to enrich 
themselves with plunder) of being led into the territories 
of the allies of Rome, he resolved to pass as soon as 
possible over the Apennines into Hetruria. Just before 
he entered upon this expedition, he assembled all his 
captives that were of the Roman allies, and when he had 
assured them that be was come into Italy, not as their 
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T«ar of enemy, but their friend, to restore them to liberty, and 
to the possession of the towns which the Romans had 

B C» 217 * 

taken from them ; and when he had exhorted them to 
cMMi. join with him in the common cause, and to engage their 
countrymen to do the same, he dismissed them all with- 
b- 3 . out ransom. 

c. 77, 

C.T 8 . After this, having made inquiry about the several 
roads into Hetruria, he learned that there was one much 
shorter than any of the rest, but very difficult to pass, 
as it led through marshy grounds ; the other roads more 
easy, but known to the enemy, and in their possession. 
Hannibal, for these reasons, or perhaps because he had 
naturally a turn for those dangerous ehterprises, which 
are apt to raise men’s admiration of a general, and strike 
his enemies with terror, chose the difficult road, which 
Livy, was now rendered more so by the overflowing of the 
c! sf" Arnus. Having passed the Apennines, he entered the 
poiyb marshes. His Africans and Spaniards, who were inured 
c! 16. to this sort of fatigue, and who marched first, went into 
the water without hesitation, and kept their order. 
The Gauls had more difficulty (the way being made 
much worse by the multitudes of men and beasts of 
burden that had gone before them), and many of them 
were killed with the fatigue : for, to add to the distress, 
they were obliged to march thus in rnire and water four 
days together, with but very little sleep, such as they 
could get lying upon their baggage, or upon the beasts 
which had carried it, and had perished in the mud. 
Hannibal himself was not without his share of the incon- 
veniences of this march, for though he rode upon an ele- 
phant (the only one remaining), his continual watchings, 
and the unwholesome damps, brought such a defluxion 
upon his eyes that he lost one of them. When he was 
C.80. come out of the marshes, he halted for some days, that 
he might refresh his army, and inquire into the situation 
of the country, the strength and designs of the enemy, 
and the character and disposition of their general. 
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CHAP. XX. 


THE SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR. 

Flamillius, raised to llie consulship by the faronr of the people, fears lest the augurs The 
should declare his election iiu'alid. Neglecting, therefore, the usual ceremonies of laJie 
religion, he hastens to Ariminum, where he takes upon him the command of the Thrasy. 
forces, and from thence, at the head of four legions, marches to Aretiam in Helru> 
ria. — Hannibal lays an ambush for him on the banks of the lake Thrasymenus, and 
routs his whole army. The consul himself is slain in the action ; and a few days 
after, a body of 4000 horse, that had been sent to his assistance, fall into the hands 
of the enemy. Rome, terrified at these misfortunes, names Q. Fabius Maximus to 
be pro-dictator, and appoints Minneius Rufus to be his general of the horse. Han- 
nibal, in the mean time, ravages Italy quite to Apulia. Thither Fabius follows him, 
but keeps on the hills, and declines a general engagement. The Carthaginian, to 
provoke him to fight, pillages the fine country of Campania. Hannibal, by a strata- 
gem, deceives Fabius, who imagined that the Carthaginian would not be able to get 
out of Campania, a country surrounded partly by high mountains and partly by the 
sea. The cautious circumspective conduct of Fabius giving offence at Rome, the 
comitia divide the command of the army between him and bis general of the horse. 
Minuciiis, now at the head of half the troops, and proud of an advantage he had 
gained in an encounter with the enemy, descends into the plain, hazards a battle 
with Hannibal, and is on the point of being totally routed ; but Fabius rescues him 
from danger. The two brotliers, Fublius and Cneius Scipio, in the mean time, 
carry on the war with success in Spain, where the hostages, which Carthage had 
obliged the Spaniards to give her, are betrayed into the hands of the Romans. 

Flaminius, as was before observed, had obtained the 
consulship by the favour of the people, contrary to the *36. 
inclinations of the senate. — Being apprehensive that the — ^ — ' 
augurs, influenced by his enemies, would, to render his cm*i. 
election invalid, pretend some defect in the auspices, he 
took a bold unprecedented step, left Rome without per- 
forming the usual ceremonies of religion, went straight 
to Ariminum (where he had ordered the army to ren- 
dezvous), and was there invested in the consulate. The 
senate, highly offended at this proceeding, sent two of 
their body to recall him to Rome, that he might perform 
those ceremonies which he had despised. But the con- 
sul paid no regard to their orders. At the head of four 
legions (two of which he received from Sempronius, 
and the other two from the praetor Atilius) he crossed 
the Apennines, and encamped his army under the walls 
of Aretium inHetruria: and there he still was. when 
Hannibal came out of the marshes. 

The Carthaginian having learned that Fiaminius’s roiyt. 
chief talent was haranguing the people, in whose assero- 
blies he was a leading man, but that he wanibad the skill 
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ROME conducting a war, was of a hasty disposition, easy to 
536 . be inflamed, afld confident of his own abilities, did not 

doubt but he should be able, by provoking his high spirit, 

consul, to lead him whithersoever he pleased. With this view, 
having put his army in march, he laid waste, before the 
consul’s eyes, the fertile fields of Hetruria, and, in seem- 
ing contempt of him, passed by his camp at Aretium, 
and advanced nearer to Rome, as if he intended to carry 
on his devastations to the walls of the capital. Flami- 
nius beheld the lands of Cortona (one of the most con- 
siderable cities of Hetruria) in a flame behind him. En- 
raged at being thus insulted by Hannibal, he immedi- 
ately called a council of war, but would not listen to his 
officers, who advised him to continue in his camp till he 
was joined by his colleague, and in the mean time 
content himself with sending out strong parties to hinder 
the enemy from ravaging the country. He rushed out 
from the council in great wrath, and gave orders for 
marching. And when word was brought him that one 
of the standards stuck so fast in the ground that they 
could not pull it out, he asked the messenger whether 
he had not likewise brought letters from the senate for- 
C. 3 . bidding him to fight. He added, “ Since fear has not 
left the soldiers strength enough in their hands to pull 
up the standard, bid them dig it up.” He then began 
his march, with a full resolution to fight Hannibal as 
soon as he could overtake him. And though his officers 
were greatly dissatisfied, yet the common soldiers ap- 
plauded the confidence of their general, who to such an 
extravagant height had raised the hopes of the vulgar, 
that an immense number of them followed the camp in 
expectation of booty, and went loaded with chains for 
the multitude of enemies that were to be taken pri- 
soners. 

poijb. Hannibal was pursuing his march in the way to- 
c'.82. wards Rome, having the lake Thrasymenus (now Lago 
di Perugia) close on his right, and the town of Cortona 
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at some distance on his left, when he learnt that the 
consul was following him. Upon this adflce, he turned 
his thoughts to seek out a convenient spot of ground, — ^ — " 
where he might draw the enemy into an ambuscade, comoi. 
Nor was it long before he found a place fit for his pur- 
pose. He came to a valley, which, extending length- 
ways from the lake to a hill very steep and difficult of 
access, was lined on the two sides by ridges of little 
hills. Upon the steep hill Hannibal posted himself, 
with his Africans and Spaniards in open view. Behind 
the ridge of hills, on the right of the valley, he placed 
in a long line the Baleares and other light-armed infan- 
try ; and, behind that, on the left, his cavalry and the 
Gauls, who formed a line, the extremity of which 
reached to a narrow pass, whereby he had entered the 
valley. These dispositions being made in the begin- 
ning of the night, he continued the remaining part of 
it in quiet and silence in his camp. 

It was late before the consul arrived at the lake ; he 
therefore encamped that night by the side of it. But, 
next morning, by break of day, without examining the 
ground, he marched into the valley through the pass 
before mentioned. As soon as Hannibal was apprised 
that the Roman army was entered, and that their van- 
guard was not far from him, he gave orders for a gene- 
ral onset. So thick a fog from the lake at this time 
covered the valley, that the Romans found themselves 
attacked in front, fiank, and rear, almost before they 
saw the enemy. Many of them were slain in the order 
of their march, not having had time to form themselves 
for battle : and so closely was the greater part hemmed 
in, that they could neither fight nor fly:'* 15,CXX) were 
slaughtered in the valley, among whom was the consul 
Flaminius. Great numbers being pushed into the kke, 

^ Livy and PlotarGh tell as that tbia battle was fought with ao mwAi eagaroeaa 
and fury on both sides, that the combatants were not sensible of an earthquake, 
which happened during the engagement^ and which ruined raauy eUlei in lulj, erer* 
turned mountainq, god changed the oonne of rirers. bdry, b« PJut. Life of 

Fabius. 
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Ywr of perished there. A body of 6ooo men forced their way 

536. through the erftmy. Could those brave legionaries have 
seen (says Polybius) what passed, they might, by facing 
about, and falling upon the backs of the Carthaginians, 
have given a turn to the fortune of the day. But they ex- 
pecting to encounter new enemies, continued advancing 
on till they arrived at the summit of a hill ; from which, 
when the fog was dispersed, seeing the total defeat of the 
rest of the army, they retreated to a neighbouring vil- 
lage. The Carthaginian general detached Maharbal after 
them with a large body of horse and foot, to whom they 
surrendered next day upon a promise of their lives, and, 

B. 2 c. if we may credit Livy, their liberties : whence he takes 
occasion to reproach Hannibal with breach of faith, be- 
cause when the next day he had assembled all his pri- 
soners to the number of 15,000, and had separated the 
Romans from the other Italians, he delivered the former 
to his soldiers, to be kept in chains, and released only 

B. 3 . the latter. Polybius tells us, that Hannibal declared he 
did not think himself bound by the promise which 
Maharbal had made, as being without authority from 
him; but then, according to the same historian, that 
promise was only of their lives, which, if true, Hannibal 
cannot on this occasion be charged with breach of faith, 
whether he was in reality bound by Maharbal’s promise 
or not. The loss on the side of the Carthaginians 
amounted only to 1 500 men, most of them Gauls. 

The first report of the defeat of the Roman army 
spread an unspeakable consternation in Rome. The peo- 
ple flocked in crowds to the Forum, calling upon their 
magistrates to give them an account of the battle. It 
being impossible for these to conceal or disguise the 
truth for any long time, the praetor Pomponius, towards 
sunset, mounted the rostra. All he said was, “We 
are vanquished in a- great battle.” And the people, lit- 
tle accustomed to misfortunes in war, much less to hear 
their magistrates plainly and publicly own that they 
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were conquered, could not bear this so heavy a calamity 
with patience and moderation. In this universal dejec- 
tion the senators alone preserved their steadiness. The ' ' 

prsetors assembled them, and kept them sitting several cmsui- 
days together from sunrising to sunset. Before they*''*’’' 
came to any fixed resolution in what manner to oppose 
the conqueror, they were alarmed with the news of a 
second defeat. The consul Servilius having heard at 
Ariminum that Flaminius was following Hannibal with 
an intention to give him battle, h:id detached C. Cente- 
nius with 4000 horse to strengthen the Roman army. 

But this reinforcement had come too late. And Han- 
nibal, after the action, hearing of Centenius’s approach, 
had sent Maharbal, with the light-armed foot, and part 
of the cavalry, to encounter him. Near 2000 Romans 
were killed in the engagement ; the rest fled to a rising 
ground, but, being invested by the enemy, were next day 
obliged to surrender. 

It was thought by the senate that the present exi- 
gencyrequired a magistrate with dictatorial authority. 

Yet, because there was no precedent of the people’s 
naming a dictator, and because their only consul, Ser- 
vilius, to whom that nomination legally belonged^ was 
absent, and all communication between him and Rome 
cut off by the enemy, it was agreed that the comitia 
should create a magistrate, whose authority should be 
superior to the consular, but somewhat inferior to the 
dictatorial ; and that he should be styled pro-dictator. 

Fabius Maximus was the person pitched upon ; and the 
only privilege he seems to have wanted of those belong- 
ing to a dictator, was that of naming his general of the 
horse. To this office the people appointed M. Minu- 
cius Rufus, a young man much in their favour.. Fabius 
was a senator distinguished for the coolness of his tern* 
per, and the great caution with which he proceeded in ' 
all his actions. He was as wary and circuidspect in his 
conduct as Sempronius and Flaminius Imd h&ea rash 
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ROME impetuous. The pro-dictator began the exercise of, 
^ his office By acts of religion. The Sibylline books were 

consulted, to know the causes tof the present calamities : 

con^u and the guardians of those oracles declared, that the mis- 
fortunes of the republic were owing to the undue per- 
formance of a vow to Mars ; that it ought to be re- 
peated, and four new vows made to several deities, be- 
sides a dedication to Jupiter, of all the pigs, lambs, kids, 
and calves, which should be produced in one spring. 
This last required the authority of the people ; the 
liyy, other was made by the proper magistrates. This done, 
Fabius and Minucius immediately applied themselves to 
repair the fortifications of the city. They also posted 
guards in proper places, caused the bridges over the 
rivers to be broken down, and sent orders to the peo- 
ple all over the country through which it was thought 
Hannibal would pass, to burn their houses, destroy the 
fruits of the ground, and retire into places of strength 
and safety. 

Before the pro-dictator took the field, he advised with 
the senate concerning the troops that should serve under 
him. They allotted him the army ofServilius, and de- 
creed that he should make what new levies he pleased, 
either at Rome or amongst the allies. Fabius raised 
but two new legions, which having commanded to re- 
pair to Tibur upon the Anio, he set out for Oriculum, 
a city of Umbria, there to meet the troops from Arimi- 
num, under the consul Servilius. These forces he him- 
self led to Tibur, where he was joined by the new re- 
cruits. And having been informed that a Carthaginian 
fleet had taken, near the coast of Hetruria, some Roman 
ships of burden, which were carrying provisions to the 
army in Spain, he sent the consul Servilius to equip 
fvith all diligence what vessels were at Rome and Ostia, 
''«:id with them to take upon him the guard of the coast 
of Italy. After these regulations, Fabius beg£ui his 
march towards Hannibal, in which he proceeded with 
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great caution, carefully searching all the places through Year of 
which the army was to jSass. ' sse. 

The Carthaginian, immediately after the defeat of-U — 
Centenius, had led his army through Umbria and Pice- cmmi- 
num to the territory gf Adria, a considerable town on 
the Adriatic, destroying the country wherever he passed, b 
and putting to the sword all the Romans he found in 
his way that were able to bear arms; such was his hatred 
to the Roman name. Here he halted for some time, 
because the country abounded with good provisions 
and store of old wines, which served to recruit the 
strength of his exhausted troops, who had contracted 
distempers from bad food, and the fatigues they had 
undergone. He armed his Africans after the Roman 
manner, out of the spoils he had taken from the ene- 
my. And being now near the sea, for the first time 
since his coming into Italy, he laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity, and sent to Carthage an account of his success. 
Then, having ravaged the territories of Asculum and 
Adria, he proceeded to the countries of the Praetutiani, 
the Marsi, the Marucini, the Peligni, and Frentani. 

Last of all he entered Apulia, and was laying waste this 
country, when Fabius arrived, and pitched his camp 
upon the hills near .^k;e,‘ within six miles of him. 
Hannibal instantly led his army to the Roman intrench, 
ments, and offered battle to the enemy. But the pro- 
dictator remaining quiet in his camp, the Carthaginian, 
after waiting some time, drew off his men, openly re- 
proaching the Romans (says Livy), that at length their 
martial spirit was broken,, that the war was at an end, 
and that they plainly owned themselves vanquished. 
Nevertheless, he was inwardly grieved to find he had to 
do with a general very difierent from Semproni'us and 
Flaminius, and was much more afimd of Fabius’s pni^ 
dence than his strength. He had not yet tried his oon>‘ 
atancy. To provoke him to battle, he made fiequent 


* A town on the borders of Apdtia. 
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ROME incursions into the countries of the s^oman allies^ ah^ 
B.^i6. with fire and sword { enjploying likewise 

all, his arts, by sudden marches and . counter-marches, 
“wui- to ensnare hitn. All was to no purpose ; he could nei- 
ther surprise Fabius, nor mak^’ him leave his hills, 
where he kept himself continually on his guard against 
so active an enemy. He did not suffer his soldiers 
to stir out of their camp, except in large bodies; 
he followed the Carthaginians, but at a considerable 
distance, because he would on no account hazard a 
pitched battle ; yet he had frequent skirmishes with 
the enemy, and intercepted such parties of them as ven- 
tured too far from their camp. And indeed this was the 
surest method to ruin Hannibal. The Romans were in 
no danger of wanting men or provisions in their own* 
country ; whereas the Carthaginian could only subsist 
by pillage, and when his men dropped off, had but small 
opportunities of recruiting. While the pro-dictator was 
thus baffling his enemy, he had the continual murmurs 
of his general of the horse, and of his soldiers, to con- 
tend with. Minucius being a favourite of the people, 
and ambitious of the chief command, openly accused 
Fabius of real cowardice concealed under the appearance 
of prudence. But neither the invectives of this sedi- 
tious man, nor the fresh devastations of Hannibal, who 
passed over the Apennines into Samnium, could make 
him alter his wise measures. 

The Carthaginian, having ravaged Samnium, and 
taken the town of Telesia, resolved to penetrate into 
Campania, one of the finest countries in the world, and 
at the same time the most inaccessible : except on one 
■ side, where it is bounded by the sea, it is encompassed 
by a chain of high mountains, through which there 
are but three passes,' afid those very narrow and difficult. 

N'it was a bold step in Hannibal, to undertake this expe- 
dition in sight of a Roman army commanded by an ex- 
pert general ; but.he had his reasons for it. He would 
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thereby either *force "y^e enemy to a batye, orjhew Tear nf 
plainly to the neighbonrlng nations that he ypas master * 5^ 
of all the open country ; by which means he hoped to 
draw over gome of the towns to his party, not one of®”','i, 
which had hitherto fallen* off from the republic. Add 
to this, that the cities of Campania were the richest of 
any in - Italy, and their trade the most considerable. 
Hannibal .entered Campania by a pass at the foot of 
Mount Callicula,* near the Vulturnus,' and encamped • r®'y- 
on the banks of that river. Fabius was indeed surprised 
at the boldness of the Carthaginian, but Minucius and 
the rest of the army, transported with rage at the being 
thus insulted, impatiently demanded to be led to battle, 
insomuch that the pro-dictator was forced to pretend 
the same eagerness to fight, and march with much 
greater expedition than usual. But when he came near 
the enemy, he returned to his formerconduct, encamped 
upon Mount Massicus, and from thence quietly beheld 
the Carthaginian army gathering the fruits and rich 
harvests of the Falernian fields. This so provoked his 
soldiers, that they called him in derision the pedagogue piut. 
of Hannibal. And Minucius, joining in the insolent ilbiusl 
raillery, said, their general had chosen for them a fine 
theatre, from whence they might conveniently behold 
the ravages of Italy. He then asked the friends of 
Fabius, whether the pro-dictator did not think the earth 
an unsafe place for him, and was therefore going to 
pitch his camp in heaven, and cover himself with the 
clouds. —When these things were told Fabius, he only 
replied, that he should indeed be more cowardly than 
they made him, if he changed his resolution through 
fear of idle railleries or reproaches. He added, “ It is 

' Livy tells (b o. 13 ) that Hannibal designed to enter Campania by a 
pass near Casinum, a town of Latium, beyond th^Liris, becanft, by goarding 
{>ass, be was told he might prevent the Romans froip'assieting their allies Bat Aa 
Carthaginians not pronouncing the word Casinum well, bis guides t^ioogbt be bad 4 
said Casiljnnm, and accordingly led him to that towp, which was situated on the 
Vnlturnos, at the foot of MountCallicifla. Hannibal was so enuged at the mistbhe, 
that he immediately ordered the chief of his guides to ba eructfied, for a terror re 
the rest. 

VOL III. E 
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Y.Mof no inglorious thing, to fear for the safety of our country. 
That man is not fit to rule others who will be influenced 
' by foolish calumnies, or subject himself and his govern- 
ment to the caprice of those whom he ought to com- 
mand.” Fabius continued the same conduct the whole 
Uvy, summer, though he was not ignorant that hb caution 
clis. was blamed at 'Rome as well as in the army. 

Hannibal despaired of bringing the Romans to a 
battle, and therefore having got an immense booty, he 
b^;an now to look out for a place in which to secure it, 
and where he might likewise take up his winter quar- 
ters ; for though Campania abounded with fruits and 
wine, it yielded not corn sufficient to subsist a nu- 
poiyb. raerous army for any considerable time. For these 
cl 92 . reasons, Hannibal began to draw towards the pass by 
which he had entered this country. Fabius perceiving 
his design, detached 4000 men to seize the strait, which 
being commanded by Mount Callicula, he encamped 
the rest of his army towards the top of that hill. From 
Livj, thence he sent a garrison into Casilinum, a town on the 
dial Vulturous, on the other side the pass, and ordered 
L. Hostilius Mancinus, with 400 horse, to observe the 
enemy. Thb young officer, rashly engaging with a 
party of Numidians, was himself slain, together with 
the greatest part of the detachment. The same day 
Minucius joined Fabius. He had been sent to guard a 
pass at Terracina, a city of Latium, to hinder Hannibal 
from penetrating that way into the territory of Rome.* 
pc'yb. The Carthaginian, not being able to dblodge Fabius, 
cl 9 d contrived the following stratagem to be executed in the 
night. Being encamped at the foot of Mount Callicula, 
he ordered Asdrubal to pick out 2000 of the strongest 
oxen, to cause faggots of dry wood to be tied to their 
horns, and then . to keep the cattle with the herdsmen 

* Hannibal, according to Livj, advanced towards Fabioa, and sent his KghUhorse 
to trjr once more to provoke him to batUe. But though the pro-dictator bad greatW 
the advantage of (be ground, he would not hazard a general action, but oontented 
himself wUb skirmishing with the enemy^ cavalry, of whom he killed 800, witiji th# 
loss of only 300 of bis own men. 
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ready without the camp. After supper, when all things rear or 
were quiet, the oxen were brought to the foot of an ste. 
eminence not far from the pass that was guarded by the ‘ 
4000 Romans. Upon a signal given, the wood on the ewMi 
horns of those beasts was set on fire, and the herdsmen, 
who had been instructed to drive them if possible to the 
top of the eminence, immediately set out^being followed 
by the light-armed infantry. These had orders to assist 
the herdsmen as long as the cattle kept together, but 
upon their dispersing to seize the top of the hill, making 
as great a noise as they could, and be in readiness to 
defend themselves in case they were attacked by the 
enemy. In the mean time Hannibal led his army to the 
very entrance of the pass. The Africans marched first, 
next followed the cavalry, then the booty, and, last of 
all, the Spaniards and Gauls. The Roman detachment 
seeing the fires approach the top of the eminence, 
thought Hannibal was endeavouring to escape that way ; 
they therefore left the pass in all haste, and marched 
up in order to oppose him. But as they came nearer 
the cattle, which now were running up and down, firing 
tfie bushes wherever they went, they knew not what to 
think of these lights, their imaginations si^gesting to 
them a thousand fears. In this perplexity they began 
to skirmish with the Carthaginians on the top of the 
hill, but the catde running in among the combatants, 
separated them ; after which both parties continued 
quiet waiting for day-light. Fabius was surprised at 
what he saw, but suspecting it to be some stratagem of 
the enemy, would not stir from bis camp, lest he should 
be entrapped, or, contrary to his intention, be forced to 
hazard a general action. Hannibal finding the pass 
open, marched safely through it, with his army and ^g- 
gage ; but that his lig^t-armed foot might not be over- 
powered by the Romans cm the eraioence, he, as soon* 
as it was day, sent his Spniards to their assistance, who 
brought-'ofF the detachment, with the shuig^bilnr of 1CXX> 
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roVe enemy. The Carthaginian continued his march 

ssff. to the neighbourhood of Alifae, a city on the confines 
ot oamnium and Campania. 

consul- Fabius, though rallied by his soldiers for being thus 
overreached, kept steady to his first resolution; he 
marched directly after Hannibal, but encamped on the 
eminences nel^ him. The latter having again pillaged 
Samnium and the country of the Peligni, returned to 
Apulia, where he took Geronium, the houses of which 
he turned into granaries, and pitched his camp under the 
walls. From thence he sent out two-thirds of his army 
to forage ; part of the remainder he kept to guard the 
camp, and the rest he disposed in different stations to 
protect his foragers. As these were in great number, 
and the country was very fertile, vast quantities of pro- 
visions were brought in daily. The pro-dictator, con- 
tinuing to follow him, at length encamped in the terri- 
tory of Larinum, in the country of the Frentani. From 
thence he was recalled to Rome, to perform a solemn, 
sacrifice, which required his presence. Both the senate 
and the people were at this time much discontented with 
him. For beside that his caution had not succeeded to 
their wishes, Hannibal, by sparing the lands of Fabius, 
in the general devastation, had rendered him suspected 
at Rome of holding a secret correspondence with the 
enemy. And as he had, without consulting the senate, 
agreed upon an exchange of prisoners with Hannibal, 
and to purchase the redemption of 247 captives, which 
the Carthaginian had more than he, the senate refused 
him the money. — Fabius, determined to keep his word 
and release his countrymen, directed his son to sell his 
lands, and paid the sum stipulated. And though most 
Plot, of the prisoners afterward offered to reimburse him 
Fabius. their respective ransoms, he woiyd not consent to it. 
poijb. Fabius, upon his leaving the army, had advised, en- 
c. treated, and, by his authority, commanded, his general 
of the horse not to fight during his absence. But Mi- 
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nucius, even while the pro-dictator was making his ex- ^ 
hortjjtion, had his thoughts wholly intent upon a battle, 
which he was determined to hazard the very first oppor- 

• 1/ I I 235th 

tunity. After Fabius’s departure he indeed stayed somec<»»ui. 
time ’on the hills, in hopes that Hannibal would give 
him an opportunity of coming to an engagement with 
him there. But in this being disappointed, he marched 
down into the plain, and drew nearer the enemy. The 
Carthaginian upon his approach, leaving one-third of 
his army to be employed in foraging, advanced with the 
rest from Geronium to meet him. Between the two 
camps there was a rising ground, that would be very 
commodious to which ever party should possess it. A 
detachment of 2000 Carthaginian light-armed troops 
seized it by night. Minucius the next day drove them 
from it, and there entrenched his forces. As Hanni- 
bal’s principal affair at this time was to provide abun- 
dantly not only for his men but for his horses, that they 
might be in good condition for action the next summer; 
and as the Romans did not for several days stir from 
their camp, the Carthaginian detached great numbers of 
his soldiers to forage. Minucius laid hold of this ad- 
vantage, and marched his legions to the very intrehch- 
ments of the enemy, at the same time sending out his 
horse and the light-armed men, in parties, to attack 
their foragers, who, being dispersed over the fields, and 
loaded with booty, could make no resistance. Nor had 
Hannibal sufficient strength within his camp to venture 
out against those that assailed it. He was induced to 
keep upon the defensive, till Asdrubal, informed of the 
danger by those who had escaped the Roman horse, 
came from Geronium with 4000 men to the assistance 
of his general. Upon the arrival of this succour, he 
sallied out, and M inucius retired. The Carthaginian, 
fearing lest the Romans should attack his camp at Ge- 
ronium, and make themselves masters of the plunder 
and provisions he had laid up in it, returned thither, and 
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ROME became more cautious in sending out par- 

4s6- ties to forage. # 

When Minucius’s success was known at Rome, his 

consol- friends took advantage of it to extol his bravery and abi- 
lities above those of Fabius. M. Metilius, a tribune of 

Livy, 

‘‘' 22 . the commons, assembled the people, and made a speech 
to them full of injurious reflections upon Fabius’s con- 
duct, and concluded with a motion to give the general 
of the horse an equal authority with the pro-dictator. 
The latter thought it to no purpose to defend himself 
in the assemblies of the people, since he had not a fa- 
vourable hearing even in the senate. There he endea- 
voured to convince the fathers that their losses had been 
owing to the rashness of their generals : and he did not 
scruple to say, that if the dictatorial power continued 
in him, he would call Minucius to an account, for dis- 
obeying his orders ; that he hoped soon to make it evi- 
dent to all the world, that fr 'tune was of small mome it 
to an able general, and that reason ind good conduct 
sufficed ; adding, that for his part, he thought it a 
greater glory for a general to preserve his army (if he 
did it without ignominy) than to destroy many thou- 
sand’s of enemies. Having assisted at the sacrifice to 
which he had been called, and presided at the election 
of a new consul (M. Atilius Regulus, who was substi- 
tuted in the room of Flaminius), he left the city the 
night before the comitia were to determine in his afluir, 
that he might not be present at the affront which was 
going to be put upon him. Next day, when the people 
were assembled, though they were prejudiced against 
Fabius, and zealous for Minucius, yet scarce any one 
had courage enough to harangue them in favour of Me- 
tilius’s proposal. C. Terentius Varro was the only man 
that seconded the tribune. Varro was the son of a 
butcher, had been a shopkeeper, then a pleader, under- 
taking poor men’s causes, right or wrong. By this prac- 
t’lce, and by railing at the nobility, be bad ingratiated 
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himself with the multitude, and by their favour obtained 
successively the offices of quaestor, aedile, and praetor, ^ 

and was now aiming at the consulship. The motion, in 

short, was carried, Minucius was put upon unequal foot comuu 
with Fabius, and the senate confirmed the decree of the 
people. 

Fabius being arrived at the camp, it was agreed be- 
tween him and his late master of ihe horse, now his c. los. 
colleague, to divide the army equally between them. 

The former kept on the hills, and Minucius posted 
himself at the distance of 1 500 paces below him. Be- 
tween the intrenchments of Minucius and those of the 
Carthaginian at Geronium was an eminence from whence 
either camp might be annoyed. This post Hannibal re- 
solved to seize, not doubting but Minucius would at- 
tempt to dispossess him ; and he hoped to draw him 
into a snare. With this view he had over-night chosen 
out 5000 foot and 500 horse, divided them into bodies 
of 200 and 300 i.’en each, and hid them in several ca- 
vities at the foot of the hill. And, lest his ambush should 
happen to be discovered, he, to fix the attention of the 
Romans another way, sent a detachment to take pos- 
session of the eminence as soon as it was light. When 
Minucius perceived the Carthaginians upon the top of 
the hill, to dislodge them, he sent first his light-armed 
foot, then his cavalry, and last of all (seeing that Hanni- 
bal sustained Ml own men by successive detachments) 
he followed in person with the legions. When the 
battle became general, the ambush, upon a signal ^ven, 
rose on all sides. Minucius’s army was quickly routed, 
and would have been entirely destroyed, but that Fabiua 
had too much zeal for his country to let himself be 
swayed by private resentment. “ We muit make haste 
(said he to those that were about him) to rescue Minu- F«bias. 
cius, who is a valiant man, and a lover of his countiy. 

And if he has been too' forward to engage the enony, 
we will tell him of it at another time.” Instantly he 
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ROME orders to march to the relief of his colleague and 
536. his routed troops, who at his approach began to rally, 
' and retire to him for protection. Hannibal, seeing a 
cMsui- fresh army advancing against him in good order, was 
obliged to give over the pursuit, and sound a retreat. 
Po^yb. jjg jg reported to have said to some of his friends while 
piiltf' retiring, “ Have I not often told you, that that 

rlbiiw cloud which hovered upon the mountains would one 
day break upon us in a storm ?” The Carthaginian, after 
the battle, having possession of the eminence, fortified 
it, and placed a guard on it to secure his camp on that 
side. 

Minucius and Fabius returned each to his intrench- 
ments. The latter did not drop a word which savoured 
of contempt for his colleague; and Minucius, now con- 
vinced of his error, did justice both to Fabius and him- 
self. Having assembled his troops, he ingenuously 
owned to them that he had learnt, by experience, he 
was not fit to command, adding, that both he and they 
for the future ought to obey the orders of Fabius. Then 
Liry, marching them to the pro-dictator's camp, he presented 
himself before him, made his acknowledgments, and 
resigned the dignity last conferred on him by the people. 
Fabius received him with great kindness, the soldiers 
embraced one another, and there was a universal joy. 
The pro-dictatorship being almost expired, Fabius sent 
for the consuls Serviliusand Atilius toUkke upon them 
the command of the army. 

C.31. Servilius, with a fleet of 120 ships, had made an ex- 
pedition into Africa, where, as he was ravaging the 
coast, he fell into an ambuscade, and was forced to re- 
tire to his fleet with the loss of 1000 of his men. 
Weighing aiichor in all haste, he sailed to Lilybaeum in 
Sicily, and from thence, after delivering up the fleet to 
the praetor Otacilius, was returned to Italy, 
poiyb. The consuls following the advice and example of Fa- 
c.' io6. bius, no action of moment liappened between the two 
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armies, though Hannibal still continued at Geronium, voarof 
and the Romans held their camp so near him as to watch ^ 
all his motions. 

The same year, while the war was thus carried on in 
Italy, Cn. Scipio had great success, both by sea and land, *'"1 • 
against the Carthaginians in Spain.* Ambassadors came 
to him from all the nations between the Iberus and the 
Pyrenees, and 120 cities surrendered to him. To hdd to 
this good fortune, his allies, the Celtiberians, defeated 
Asdrubal in two battles, killed 15,000 of his men, and 
took 4000 prisoners. This was the state of the Roman 
affairs in Spain, when P. Scipio, the Jbrother of Cneius, 
arrived there with the character of proconsul. The 
view of the senate in carrying on the war with vigour in 
this country, was to divide the forces of Carthage, who 
would be more jealous of her conquests in Spain than of 
those in Italy, and by sending powerful succours to As- 
drubal, would be less in a condition to supply his bro- 
ther Hannibal. P. Scipio brought with him thirty ships L,vy. 
of war, 8000 Roman soldiers, and a great quantity ofci s^’. 
arms and provisions. 

^The Romans al first divided this country into Hither Spain and Farther Spain. 
Augustus Caesar afterward divided Farther Spain into two provinces, Baelica and 
Lnsitaiiin, and gave the name of Tarraconia to Hither Spain. 

Bdutica, so called from the river Ba'tis,* which runs through the middle of it, was • 
the ino.st southern province, and comprehended the present kingdom of Granada, dalqui- 
Andalusia, part of New Castile, and Estremadnra. Cadiz, called by the ancients vir. 
Gades and Gadira, is a town situated in a small island of the same name, on Uie 
western coast of Andalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. It is said that Her* strab. 
oules, having extended bill conquests to the ocean, and imagining he was come to the l. 3. 
extremity of the world, raised two pillars near Gades, as monuments of his victo- p. I7i* 
ries. Geographers are not agreed aboot the place where these pillars were erected. 

Bactica was the most frailful, the wealthiest, and the most populous part of Spain. 

It contained 200 cities, the chief of which stood on the Bslis, Castolo towards the p .^3^^ 
source of that river, Corduba (the native place of Lucan and the two Senecas) lower 342. 
down, and Hispalist nearest the sea. Its chief inhabitants were the Tnrdetani. f Seville. 

Lnsilanla was bounded on the west by the ocean, on the north by the river Da- 
rios, and on the south by the river Anas. Between these two rivers rnns the Tagns. 
Lusitania included what is now called Portngal, together with part of old and new 
Castile. 

Tarraconia comprehended the rest of Spain, that is to say, the kingdoms of Murcia 
and Valencia, Cat^onia, Arragoo, Navarre, Biscay, the Asturias, Gallicia, the king- 
dom of Leon, and the greatest part of the two Castiles. Terraco^, a city on the sea- 
coast, not far from the Iberos, gave name to the province. Pretty near this town lay 
Barcino, which from its name is thought to have been built by Amilcar Barca, the ^ 
father of the great Hannibal. The chief nations of Tarraconia were the Celtiberi, 
beyond the river Iberus ; the Caritabri, wh^e Biscay ^w lies ; the Carpetani, whose 
capital was Toledo ; and the Overtani, Eollin. Hist, Auc. tola. 1. p. 247. 
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Year of Asdrubal being employed in the Celtiberian war, the 
5s6. two brothers with joint forces passed the Iberus, and, 
■ ' " advanced to Saguntum without seeing an enemy. This 
city Hannibal bad rebuilt, placed a garrison in it, and 
assigned it for the residence of all the young noblemen, 
b. 3. whom he had obliged their parents to put into hi.^ands 
as pledges of their fidelity. There was then at Sagun- 
tum ar Spaniard named Abelox, of a good family, and 
considerable interest in his country, and hitherto looked 
upon as firmly attached to the Carthaginians. This man 
seeing their affairs declining in Spain, while the Romans 
were daily gaining^round, began to think of going over 
to the prevailing party. But considering at the same 
time that a deserter, how well born soever, makes but 
an indifferent figure, unless he can gain himself credit 
by some important services to his new friends, formed a 
scheme to put the young hostages into the hands of the 
Romans. At this time Bostar commanded the Cartha- 
ginians in those parts, having been sent by Asdrubal to 
hinder the Scipios from passing the Iberus; but not 
daring to wait for them, he had retired to Saguntum, 
and encamped under its walls. Bostar was a good-na- 
tured easy man, and placed great confidence in Abelox, 
which the latter abusing, insinuated to him that the 
Romans having now passed the Iberus, it would be no 
longer possible for the Carthaginians to keep Spain in 
obedience by fear; that Saguntum being threatened with 
a siege, he had an opportunity of attaching all the 
Spaniards to the interest of his republic, by restoring the 
hostages to their parents, who would think themselves 
under a perpetual obligation to him for so early provid- 
ing for the safety of their children ; and that if the Ro- 
mans should by force or artifice get them into their 
hands, they would certainly act the part which he ad- 
vised him to act, and by that means bring over many 
nations to their party. Abelox added, that if he was sent 
to conduct the hostages to their respective countries, he 
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did not doubt but he should be able to present the ob* ^ 
ligation in such a light to the Spaniards, as that they ^ 
should continue firm to the interest of a republic, who 
had given so eminent an example of her regard for her consai- 
allies. The easy Carthaginian, deceived by an appear- 
ance ol* friendship, gave his consent to the propiosal. 
Abelox hereupon stole away in the night to the Roman 
camp, acquainted the proconsul with what he had done ; 
and it was agreed between them that a detachment of 
Romans should lie in ambush the night following, and 
intercept the youths with their leader. The project was 
executed with success ; and Scipio, by^ sending back the 
hostages to their relations, gained to himself a consider- 
able interest in the country. 

To return to Italy : the senate at Rome was attentive uvj, 
to everything that concerned the interest of the re-c.S 
public. To maintain her dignity, and preserve to her 
the respect of foreign nations, they sent to Pineus the 
Illyrian king for the annual tribute be had engaged to 
pay, and to Philip of Macedon to demand the treacherous 
Demetrius, who had sheltered himself in his dominions, Poi,b. 
and was exciting him to take advantage of | the misfor- ^'im. 
tunes of Rome, and make a descent upon Italy ; at the i'S; 
same time she refused to accept a present of forty vases '■ **' 
of gold from the city of Naples, that the world might 
see her finances were not exhausted. 


CHAP. XXI. 

THIRD TEAR OP THE WAR. 

C. Terentios Varro, by iha iotrigaes of a tribaae of the people, is raised to the eon* 
salsbip, and L. iEmilias Paalus is appointed his colleague. Rome, weary of dila- 
tory arts, sends both her oonsols, at the head of a nighty army, to diapiita onoe 
more with Haunibal the superiority of the field. The armies approach each other 
in a plain oonntry near Canuas in Apolia. JEmilina, dialiking tbe groond, advisee cannc. 
his colleague nut to fight } but Varro, on a day when it is his tarn to eommand, 
gires bailie to the enemy, and is totally defeated with tbe slaughter of almost dl 
hit troops. Many uf the allies of Rooio go over to the coiM|aeror. 

The time fora new election of consols drawing on, and 
the present consuls, Servilius and Atilins, not dinikingC' S*.' 
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Ye«rof it safe to leave the army, one of them, at the desire of 

Rome , , , , 

S36. the senate, nominated a dictator to hold the comttta. 

— — ! L. Veturius Philo was the person pitched upon ; but, as 
con^i. he seems to have been attached to the interests of the 
’‘'’p- people, it was probably for this reason that the jenators 
made the augurs find some defect with regard to religion, 
in his nomination. After fourteen days’ exercise of his 
office he was forced to abdicate : and an interregnum en- 
sued. P. Cornelius Asina, one of the interreges, con- 
vened the centuries ; and then amongst the candidates 
for the consulship appeared C. Terentius Varro, who 
had scarce any thing to recommend him but his hatred 
of the nobility, and the zeal he had lately shewn for ad- 
vancing Minucius, the general of the horse, to an equal 
authority with the pro-dictator Fabius. The patricians, 
as the most effectual way to disappoint the hopes of 
Varro, set up against him competitors of such known 
merit, both out of their own body, and from among the 
plebeians, as must naturally prepossess the people in 
their favour. But Varro happened to have a pong the 
tribunes of the commons a relation named t\. Bebius 
Herennius. This man, in a speech to the p( ople, in- 
veighed bitterly against the nobility. He asse 'ted that 
it was the patricians who had brought Hani^bal into 
Italy ; that an end might have been put to the (war had 
not they fraudulently protracted it ; and that the Car- 
thaginian would never be conquered till a true plebeian, 
not such a one as was only plebeian by extraction, and 
being dignified and ranked among the nobility, had im- 
bibed the patrician spirit, but a new man, not infected 
with their nj^ixims, was at the head of the Roman armies. 
ROME people, full of these impressions, declared Teren- 
ssr. tius Varro consul, and would name no other that day, 
— — that Varro might preside in the comitia for choosing his 
consul, colleague. The nobility, vexed at their disappointment, 
prevailed with great difficulty upon L. .ffimilius Paullus, 
enemy to the plebeians ( on account of the affront 
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they had put upon him after his victories in Illyricum), Year of 
to offer himself as a candidate; and the other competi- sn. 
tors yielding to him, he was chosen consul in the next 
assembly. The other offices were bestowed with great 
judgment. Servilius and Atilius were directed to re- 
main in quality of proconsuls, at the head of the same 
armies they at present commanded. P. Scipio was con- 
tinued proconsul in Spain, M. Cl. Marcellus was ap- 
pointed praetor in Sicily, and L. Posthumius Albinus in 
Cisalpine Gaul. All these, except Terentius Varro, had 
borne the same offices before; so careful were the Ro- 
mans to have men of experience to conduct their affairs 
at so critical a time. 

The senate also in the present exigency augmented 
the army to eight legions (each consisting of 5,000 foot 
and 300 horse) without reckoning the allies. 

The usual practice (says Polybius) is to raise yearly u. i. 
but four legions, each of 4000 foot and 200 horse ; and 
it is only in the most important conjunctures that these 
numbers are increased to 5000 and 300 . The infantry 
furnished by the allies is only equal to that of the le- 
gions, but the cavalry twice" the number of the Roman 
horse. Generally speaking, each consul has two legions 
and one half of the auxiliary forces, and commands his 
army separately, against a different enemy. It rarely 
happens that the four legions, with a proportionable num- 
ber of auxiliaries, are employed in the same expedition. 

But in this the Romans qjnployed not only four but 
eight legions, so great was their apprehension of the 
impending danger. 

Though the republic would not receivq|l^ny presents uvr, 

" We read tbrioe io Poljbias, doabtless tbrongb a mistake of tbe copjist. lavy c. 3T> 
says twice, and this roust be tbe truth, otherwise tbe cavalry of tbe Roman army at 
the battle of Canute (which is going to be related) wonld have amounted to 9600. 
and Polybius himself says they were little more than 6000. Hero again there must 
be some mistake, it should be little more than 7000 ; for reokoohig 300 horse to 
each of tbe eight legions, and supposing tbe allies to have furnished double tbe num- 
ber that the Romans did, the whole amount will be 7200 j and so Livy, who fre- 
4)uently copies Polybius, seems to have understood him in this place. Some his- 
torians, says ho, write, that when the battle of Cannse was fought, the Romans were 
87,200 strong (i. e. 80,000 foot and 7200 horse) ; b. 22. b. 36. 
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R "mb her dependants in Italy, she readily accepted at this 
w. time a very rich one from king Hiero, a statue of Vic- 

tory of massy gold, and of great weight, 75,000 bushels 

cooni. of wheat, 50,000 bushels of barley, and 1 000 dartmen 
and slingers to oppose the Baleares and Numidians. 
The king’s present was accompanied with an exhortation 
to the senate to employ a fleet and some land forces to 
make a descent u|x>n Africa. The conscript fathers re- 
turned him a grateful answer, and in pursuit of his ad- 
vice ordered a reinforcement of twenty-five quinqui- 
remes to T. Otacilius the proprsetor in Sicily (for Mar- 
cellus was not yet arrived there), giving him permission 
to carry the war into Africa if he thought proper. Be- 
fore the consuls took the field, the soldiers (which had 
never been done before) were required to take an oath 
to this effect, that they would assemble at the command 
of the consuls, and not depart afterward without leave ; 
and whereas they had been accustomed voluntarily to 
swear that they would not forsake their ensigns through 
fear, nor go out of their ranks unless to take up a wea- 
pon, or to smite an enemy, or to save the life of a citizen, 
this oath also was now enjoined them by authority. 

Poijb. While these preparations were making at Rome, the 
c.'io6. army under the proconsuls Servilius and Atilius con- 
tinued to observe the motions of Hannibal. As those 
generals had received orders from the senate not to ven- 
ture a battle, but only to train and discipline their men, 
and harass the enemy byifequent skirmishes, all the 
spring passed, as the winter had done, without any con- 
siderable action on either side. 

But the il^ime of harvest being come, Hannibal de- 
camped from Geronium, and, to drive the enemy to the 
necessity of fighting, seized upon the castle of Cannse, 
where the Romans had lodged the ammunition and pro- 
visions they had brought from Canusium. The town 
of Cannae had been destroyed the last year ; the castle 
was left standing, and Hannibal, by possessing himself 
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of it, threw the Roman army into great perplexity : for, ^wror 
beside being master of those provisions, he was now in a 537. 
post which by its situation commanded all the adjacent — ^ — 
country. The proconsuls dispatched messenger after c^sui- 
messenger to ask instructions from the senate, concern- 
ing the measures they should take. In their letters they 
represented that the country all around was ruined ; that 
it was impossible to advance near the enemy without 
being obliged to hght ; and that all the allies, attentive 
to the uncertain state of things, were in suspense wait- 
ing the event. The senate judged it expedient to come 
to a decisive action with the enemy, but wrote to Servi- 
lius and Atilius to defer it, till the consuls (whom they 
now sent from Rome) were arrived in the camp. Great 
dependance had the fathers on the virtue and abilities of 
.li^milius ; and, indeed, his known prudence, and the 
eminent services he had done his country some years 
before in the Illyrian war, justified the confidence they 
reposed in him. At his departune from Rome, when 
they had represented to him the great importance of the 
present occasion, they urged him to exert himself as a 
true citizen mindful of the majesty of the Roman name. 

Nor was .^milius wanting either of a just sense of bis 
country’s danger, or of the warmest zeal for its preser- 
vation ; so that when he was arrived at the camp, and 
bad assembled the soldiers to impart to them the plea- 
sure of the senate, he made use of all the arguments he 
could think of to restore their courage, much abated by 
so many preceding disasters. He told them, that several 
good reasons might be assigned for the defeat of the 
former armies ; but that no excuse coul{) be found if 
this should fail of victory. That the soldiers of tiiose 
armies were new-raised men without discipline or expe- 
rience, and entirely unacquainted with the sort of enemy 
they had to deal with : that those who fisught at the 
Trebia were not recovered from the &tigue of their 
voyage from Sicily when they were led to battle : that 
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no j"!! Thrasymenus the Romans, so far from see»* 

B c”is enemy before the battle, did not even see them 

during the conflict : that in none of the preceding en- 

gagements had there been two consuls with two consular 
armies ; but that now all circumstances were changed : 
“ By frequent skirmishes with the enemy you have 
learned their manner of fighting. You have not only 
both the consuls of the present year to conduct you, but 
both the consuls of the last year, who have consented to 
continue with us and share the fortune of the day. With 
equal numbers you have seldom failed of beating the 
enemy in small engagements : it would be strange there- 
fore, nay, I think it impossible, that now when you are 
double their number you should be vanquished by them 
in a general action. But what need of farther exhorta- 
tion? The fate of Rome, the preservation of whatever 
is dear to you, depends at this time upon your courage 
and resolution.” 

roi>b. The next day* the consuls put their army in march 
c. ](jo. towards the place where the Carthaginians were posted, 
and the day following pitched their camp within six 
miles of them. As it was a smooth plain, and the Car- 
thaginian cavalry were far superior to the Roman, iEmi- 
lius judged it not proper to come to a battle in that situ- 
ation. He was for drawing the enemy, if possible, to 
some ground where horse would have little opportunity 
to act. But the next day, it being Varro’s turn to com- 
• mand, he, . in spite of all that his colleague could say to 
dissuade him from it, decamped and drew nearer the 
enemy. Hannibal with his cavalry and light-armed 

^ Livy differs from Poljbins with regard to the particnlars that happened before 
the bailie of Cannas. The Latin historian tells ns, that Hannibal had not yet re- 
moved from Geroninro when the consuls began their march from Rome; that be bad 
then scarce ten days’ provisions in bis camp ; that the Spaniards were ready to desert 
him, ’and that he himself had thoaghLs of Fanning away into Gaol with his cavalry, 
and leaving his infantry to shift for themselves. He adds several other cironm- 
fitances as little worth relating as these. And indeed, the accounts that he, Appian, 
and the later writers, give of these affairs, are intermixed with so many things evi- 
dently fabulous, and often inconsistent with one another, that in the text Polybius has 
been chiefly followed, who wrote the nearest to the limes he speaks of, was himself 
a soldier, and whosh Idstory is the most consi.stent and the most judicious. 
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foot advanced to meet him, fell furiously upon the Ro- 
mans in their march, and put them into great disorder. ^ 

Varro, when he had sustained this first shock by means 

of some of the heavy-armed foot, commanded his horse consul- 
and dartmen to charge, and he had the prudence to 
mingle with these some of his legionaries this gave 
him the advantage in the combat, to which the night at 
length put an end. 

The day following, .^milius, who was against fight- 
ing, and yet could not safely retreat, encamped two- 
thirds of his army along the Aufidus,’' which lay to their 
left. The other third he led over the river, and made 
them intrench themselves at the distance of about 1300 
paces eastward from his greater camp, and at somewhat 
more than that distance from the camp of the enemy, 
which lay to the south. By this disposition he could 
protect his own foragers, and distress those of the Car- 
thaginian. 

Hannibal, foreseeing that these movements of the 
Romans would infallibly bring on a general action, 
thought it advisable, before he came to that hazard, to 
animate his soldiers for the occasion ; lest their late re- 
pulse should have left some impression of fear upon their 
minds. Having called them together, he bade them cast 
their eyes over the country all around, and then tell 
him, “ Whether, being superior as they were to the 
enemy in horse, they could possibly, had the gods con- 
sulted their wishes, have desired any thing more to their 
advantage than to come to a decisive battle on such a 
spot ?” They all agreed that they could not have 
chosen better. He added, “ Thank the gods, then, who 
have brought your enemies hither, that you may triumph 
over them ; and remember also your obligation to me, 
for having reduced the Romans to the necessity of fight- 
ing ; for, advantageous as the -ground is to us, here fight 

y The Aafidus runs tbroagb tbe Apennines into Ibe Adriatic, and is tbe onij river 
in Italy which takes that course. ^ 

VOL. III. F 
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r oji’e must, there is no avoiding it.” He concluded with 
Bc^is them of their former exploits, and with as- 

suring them that one victory more would give a period 

consul, to all their labours, and put them in possession of all 
their hopes, the wealth of Rome, and the dominion of 
Italy. 

The Carthaginian after this intrenched his forces on the 
west side of the Aufidus, where lay the greater camp of 
the Romans, and the next day but one drew out his army 
and presented battle. vEmilius, not liking the ground, 
and being persuaded that want of provisions would very 
soon oblige Hannibal to quit his post, declined the chal- 
lenge, but took great care to have his two camps well 
fortified and guarded. Hannibal, after waiting awhile 
in the field, returned to his intrenchments, and detached 
some of his Numidians to pass the Aufidus, and fall 
upon certain parties that, from the Roman lessek camp, 
were comins; to the river for water. The Numidians 
having easily put these to flight, advanced so far as to 
brave the Romans in their very camp ; an insult so of- 
fensive to the soldiers in general, as well as to Varro, 
that had it not been /Emilius’s turn to command, those 
of the greater camp would have instantly crossed the 
river to join their fellows, and offer battle to the enemy. 
“ Their impatience to fight (says Polybius) was extreme ; 
for when men have once resolved upon a difficult and 
dangerous enterprise, no time seems so tedious as the 
space between the determination and the execution.” 

The same author tells us, that when the news came 
to Rome of the armies being near each other, and of 
their daily skirmishing and pickeering, the people, re- 
membering their former defeats, were universally in the 
utmost anxiety and fear, well foreseeing the fatal conse- 
quences of a new overthrow; that they talked of nothing 
but oracles, extraordinary appearances, prodigies seen 
both in temples and in private houses ; and that their 
whole time was spent in vows and supplications ; he 
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adds, “for in all public calamities and dangers the Ro- vtuot 
mans are extremely careful to pacify the anger of the**^M^*^ 
gods; nor, of the many religious ceremonies prescribed 
for such occasions, is there one, of which, how frivolous 
and impertinent soever it may appear, they think the*'”'’' 
practice unbecoming.’" 

At sunrise in the morning, after the insult by the The 
Numidians, Varro, having the command, led his troops canua.".*^ 
of the greater camp over the Aufidus, and joining them 
to those of the lesser, drew them up in the plain after 
the accustomed manner, excepting that, in all the see 
three lines, the battalions stood closer, and those in the ^ “u- 
first line were deeper, than usual. The Roman knights, 
commanded by .®milius, formed the right wing close 
to the river; the cavalry of the allies, under Turentius 
"V^arro, made the left. The proconsuls Servilius and 
Atilius*led the main body, consisting of 70,000 foot; 
for Varro had left 10,000 men in the greater camp, with 
orders to attack that of Hannibal when the armies should 
be engaged. 

The Carthaginian’’ no sooner perceived the Romans 
in motion, but he sent over the Aufidus his slingers, 
and the other light-armed foot. The rest of the army 
followed, passing the river at two different places. He 
drew up his forces in one front. To face the Roman 
knights he posted his Spanish and Gallic cavalry in his 
left wing ; next these were placed one half of his Afri- 
can infantry, then the Spanish and Gallic foot, then the 
other half of his Africans ; and the Numidian horse 
made his right wing. 

2 Plalarcii report.^, that Varro’a confidence and his nnmerons armj alarmed the 
Carthaginians ; that Hannibal nvith a small company went out to take a view of the 
Romans, and that one of his followers, called Cisco, saving to him, that the num- 
ber of the enemy was very astonishing Hannibal with a serious conntenance an- 
swered, ** There is something yet more astonishing which you take no notice of, that 
in all that mnltitnde there is not one man whose name is Cisco/’ This jest made all 
the company laugh, who telling it to every one they met in their return, the laughter 
was continued till they reached the camp. The army seeing Hannibal and his at- 
tendants come back laughing, imagined 'that without doubt this mirth proceeded from 
the good posture of their affairs, and their contempt of the enemy ; which did not a 
little raise the spirits of the soldiers. 
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.yAV.°i The Africans were armed after the Roman manner, 
B ”^5 spoils taken from the enemy in former battles. 

The Gauls, naked from the waist upward, and the 

consul- Spaniards, clothed in linen jackets trimmed with purple, 
were armed each after the manner of their country. 
They had shields alike, but the Gauls used long broad 
swords, fit only for cutting strokes, and at a certain dis- 
tance ; the Spaniards, short and well-pointed blades, 
proper both for striking and thrusting. The cohorts of 
these two nations being ranged alternately, this medley 
of troops, of sucli different appearances, is said to have 
been terrible to behold. Strong of body and furious in 
charging were the Gauls, but accustomed to spend their 
violence at the first brunt; the Spaniards, less eager and 
more wary, were neither ashamed to give ground when 
overmatched, nor afraid to return and renew the fight 
whenever it was practicable. As the impetuosit^ of the 
one, and the patience of the other, served mutually to 
reduce each of them to a good and firm temper, so the 
place which they held in this baftle added confidence 
to them both; for they saw themselves well and strongly 
flanked by the Africans, whose name was grown terrible 
in Spain by their conquests, and in Gaul by this their 
present war. Asdrubal commanded the cavalry of the 
♦ Livy left wing, Hanno* the right; and Hannibal, with his 
Mahar- brother Mago, took the conduct of the main body; this 
amounted to about 40,000 foot; the horse were 10,000. 
The armies were neither of them incommoded by the 
rising sun, the Romans facing to the south, their ene- 
mies to the north. 

The action began with the skirmishing of the velites, 
or light-armed troops, with little advantage to either 
side. During this skirmish, the Roman knights came 
to an engagement with the Spanish and Gallic cavalry. 
Being shut in by the river on one side, and by their own 
infantry on the other, they could practise none of the 
evolutions and returns commonly used in fight by the 
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horse in those days. There was no way but to bear 
forward in a right line; and both parties rushing vio- sn. 
lently on, the men came at length to grapple with one 
anotlier, and many of them, their horses running from cmIui. 
under them, fell to the ground, whence starting up again, 
they fought on foot. In conclusion, the Roman cavalry 
were overborne and forced to recoil. This the consul sirw.R. 
.^^milius could by no means remedy, for Asdrubal, with 
his boisterous Gauls and Spaniards, was not to be resisted 
by the Roman knights, unequal both in number and 
horsemanship. The greater part of them, after they 
had defended themselves with the utmost bravery, were 
slain upon the spot, and most of the remainder in their 
flight along the river; for Asdrubal gave no quarter. 

Before this rout was quite finished, the heavy-armed 
infantry on both sides joined battle. — Hannibal, in ad- 
vancing against the enemy, had caused his Gauls and 
Spaniards, who held the middle of his line (and probably 
made nine-tenths of it),* to march, some faster, some 
slower, so as by degrees to form the figure of a crescent, 
the convex side towards the Romans and the extreme 
points touching the Africans to the right and left. The 
middle, or most prominent part of the curve being the 
thickest'’ (as its figure of a crescent implies), and the 
best strengthened against all impression, sustained the 
shock of the enemy for some time with great bravery 
and steadiness; till the Roman centre, reinforced by 
some battalions from the wings, compelled, by its very 
weight, the curve to yield : but, by the artful manage- 
ment of Hannibal, this curve so yielded and bent inward, 
as at length to form a new curve, the coftcave side to- 

A The reason for this opinion will be given hereafter. 

Pol^bias (b. 3. c. 11.^.) tells us, that the Gauls were thinly ranged, and therefore 
easily broken. But if this be meant of the whole orescent, how will it accord with 
the stout fight which he himself says the Gauls maintained, or with the necessity 
which the Roman centre, already deep, was under of being strengthened hy draughts 
from the wings, in order to bieak that crescent? I imagine, therefore, that Polybius 
Speaks here of the sides only of the crescent, the parts towards the horns, and not of 
the middle part, which, though thick and strong, was already broken by the saperior 
weight of the Roman centre. 
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Year of wards the enemy. The Roman legions, following their 
B ^’is Victory, and pressing still forward against the 

— i — Gauls and Spaniards, who continued retiring before 
cMaii. them, came insensibly between the two bodies of Afri- 
can infantry, which had not yet moved from their posts, 
and the depths of whose files'' was perhaps at first con- 
cealed by the sides of the concave into which the Ro- 
mans entered, and was but gradually discovered in pro- 
portion as the Gauls and Spaniards recoiled. The two 
bodies of Africans, as the conjuncture itself dictated, 
facing one to the right the other to the left, attacked 
the Romans in flank, so that these could fight no longer 
in the order of a phalanx'' (which form they had taken 
during the conflict), but were obliged to divide them- 
selves into platoons or small bodies, to make head against 
those unexpected enemies. 

The consul .^milius, after the defeat of his cavalry, 
seeing that all depended upon the foot, had by this time 
put himself among the legionaries, animating them both 
by words and example. Hannibal acted the like part 
among the Gauls and Spaniards, the conduct of whom 
he had taken upon him.self from the beginning 

Hitherto there had nothing of moment happened be- 
tween the Numidian horse‘ and the cavalry of the Ro- 

‘‘ Neither Livy nor Polybius says any thing of the proportion which the number of 
tlieG anls and Spaniards bore to that of the Africans , nor whether the African bat- 
talions were longer in rank or in file. Nor do they give ui any light concerning 
those wonderful inoveinerib, by which Hannibal could, without confusion, form his 
centre from a fetraight line into a crescent, the convex to the enemy; and afterward, 
without confusion, invert its figure. 

Chevalier Foiard (torn. 1. p. 377.) from this 'expression of Polybius, tri- 
umphantly concludes that the Ronian.s were originally drawn up by Varroin nphalange 
coupte, that is, says the cheialier, in ‘‘columns with small intervals between them.” 
The inference is not well deduced. For, supposing the Romans to have been ranged 
at first in three lines as usual, yet Polybius might well speak of them as in the order 
of a phalanx at this time. It was the constant prat lice fiir all the three lines to form 
themselves into one phalanx, whenever it happened that neither the first alone, nor 
the first and second united, could make any impression on the enemy. And that this 
was the present case with the centre of the Roman army, is plain from the necessity 
the generals were under of bringing some battalions from tbe wings to strengthen it. 
If tbe bastati piincipes, and triarii, of the centre, united in one phalanx, had not 
failed in tbe attempt to break Hannibal's crescent, what occasion could there be of 
.idding strength to them from the wings? 

According to Livy, when the two armies were just ready to join battle, 300 of 
these Nninidian'' came galloping away from their fellows, with their shields cast be- 
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man allies, commanded by Varro ; for the former would vearef 
neither give nor sustain any charge : yet, by making fre- sn. 
quent offers, they kept their enemies so employed, as to — 
hinder them from assisting the legions. But now the last c^lui- 
and fatal blow, which completed the destruction of the*'"'’' 
Roman army, was given by the same hand that gave the 
first. For Asdrubal, having cut in pieces almost all the 
horse of the Roman right wing, hastened to the assist- 
ance of the Numidians. The cavalry of the Roman left 
wing, perceiving his approach, did not wait to be at- 
tacked ; they immediately fled,. Hereupon Asdrubal, 
ordering the light Numidians, as fittest for that service, 
to pursue them, turned with his Spanish and Gallic 
horse upon the rear of the Roman main body, which by 
this means was entirely surrounded. Then was the 
slaughter dreadful, and then fell the consul .^milius,*^ 
quite covered with wounds, nobly discharging in this 
conclusion of his life, as in all the former parts of it, the 
duties of a good citizen. The Romans, encompassed 
on all sides, faced ^very way, and held out for some 

bindtlu'ir backs (as was the manner of lliose that jielded), and throwing down tbeii* 
arms, surrendered themselves. Varro had not leisare to examine them, but think- 
ing them really disarmed, ordered them behind the lines. In the heat of the battle 
tlif^fc pretendeil deserters, having short swords under their jackets, flew upon the 
hindmost of ihe Romans, while all eyes and tlioughls were bent another way, so that 
they did great nll^chief, and caused yet a greater terror. Polybius mentions nothing 
of thi.s, which he would hardly have omitted, had there been any foundation for it. 

Nor does he say any thing of a certain wind called Vulturnus, which, according to 
the Latin histoiian, proved very pernicious to the Romans, by blowing dust in their 
eyes. 

^ Livy tells us, that TEmilius had been wounded in the action between the cavalry, 
yet being assisted by those of the Roman knights who bad e.scapcd from Asdrubal, 
he made head against Hannibal, and restored the fight in several places. At length, 
unable through weakness to manage liis horse, he was obliged to dismount; his at- 
tendants did the like, and it being told Hannibal that the consul had ordered his ca* 
valry to quit tlitii horses, he is reported to have said, jestingly, ** 1 had rather faebad 
delivered them to me bound.” Livy adds, what is bard to be conceived, that some 
of the Roman knights, when they saw the battle irrecoverably lost, remounted their 
horses and escaped. One of them, Cn. Lentulus, a legionary tribune, galloping 
along, found the consul covered with blood, and sitting upon a stone. Lentulus en- 
treated him to rise and save himself, offering him his horse ; bjl ASmilius refused it, 
exhorting the tribune to shift for himself, and not to lose time, adding, that it was 
not his purpose to be brought again into judgment by the people, to be an accuser 
of his colleague, or he himself charged with that day’s loss. He farther desired 
Lentulus lo give the senate notice to fortify Rome, and to tell Fabius that be bad 
been mindful of his counsel to the last. The consul had no sooner uttered these 
words, but i|rst a multitude of his own men in the rout, and then the enemy in the 
pursuit, camife upon him : the latter, not knowing who he was, dispatched him with 
their darts. Lentulus escaped by the swiftness of bis horse. 
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time : but the outermost ranks of their orb being still 
mowed down, they were gradually forced into a narrow 
compass, and becoming at length a mere throng, unable 
to wield their arms, were all put to the sword.® 

S The accounts Iraiismitted tu us by Polybius and Livy of the battle of Caiinsc, 
are not sutlicienlly full and clear to coniey to those uhu read them, at this distance 
of time, distinct and satisfactury ideas of what passed in that memorable day; but 
have left much room for conjecture. 

In the plans that are coininonly given by the moderns of this battle, the infantry 
of the two armies are equal in front. Hannibars centre, which he lot iiied into a 
crescent, the convex side towards the eiieiu>, makes but one*third of his line of foot. 
How then came it to pass, that this crescent, when it yielded and retreated, so as 
gradually to invert its figure, and present a concaie to the enemy, diew after it, and 
within it, more oi the Roman infantry than had stood oppo.>ite to it when the aimies 
first faced each other ? This may be answered from Polybius, who tells us, that dur- 
ing the conflict between the centres of the two armies, the Romans, by draughts from 
their wings, thickened or deepened their centre, which thercloie broke, by its very 
weight, the Carthaginian centre or crescent, consisting of the Gauls and Spaniaid.s. 
He adds, that the Romans, piessing unwarily after those Cauls and Spaniards, came 
at length between the two bodies of African infantiy , which, by a conversion one to 
the right and the other to the left, instantly pressed the Romans on their flanks ; 
and that Asdruhal soon after came thundering upon theii backs with his victoiiuiis 
cavalry. 

All this is conceivable and credible ; and wc here see how not only the cohorts 
that were origiiiall) in the Roman centre, but those which were drawn from the 
wings to deepen it, became totally encompassed by the enemy ; by the Gauls and 
Spaniards 111 front, by the Aft leans in flank, and by Asdruhal in the rear. 

But the great difliculty still remains • for it is generally agreed (and indeed Poly- 
bius’s words seem to inipoit) that the whole, or almost the whole, of the Roman in- 
fantry, iu one deep phalanx, pressed after the retiring Gauls and Spaniards, and so 
became at length wedged between the two bodies of Africans. Now, how could this 
happen, if the space between thoVe two bodies was but one-third of Hatiniliars line 
of foot ? For is it credible, that the Roman generals could be so infatuated as, in 
the heat of the battle, to contract the front of their army to one-third of its first ex* 
tent, draw all tlic battalions of the wings to the centre, and leave no troops to ob- 
posethe two wings (two-thirds) ofHaniiihars line, that w-ere standing before them in 
battle-array ? And if tho.se generals, to deepen their centre, only tliimied their wings 
(as Chevalier Folard supposes), what advantage could Hannibal hope from drawing 
tbe Romnn centre within his two wings ? Since tli^^se wings, while employed in at- 
tacking the flanks of that centre, would themselves be exposed lobe attacked both in 
flank and reai by the remainder of the Roman wings , which, if we suppose them 
diminished by one-half, were still equal in number of men to the Carthaginian wings. 

It would seem iheiefore that tbe plans which represent Hunnibal’s crescent as 
making but one-lhird ofhis line, must be extremely faulty. 

Chevalier Folard, though he speaks as if he were a perfect roaster of the subject, 
is as unsatisfactory in his account of the battle as any writer before him. Hi.s plan of 
it (tom. 4. p. 391.) represent’s Hannibal’s curve as but oiie-tbird ofhis line of foot ; 
but being awaie of the small number of Africans iu the Carthaginian army, much too 
small to make the other two-thirds of tbe line (as they do in the Jesuits’ plan,) he 
represents tbe curve as consisting of only a part of tbe Gauls and Spaniards; the 
remainder of which troops stand extended to the right and left from the horns of the 
crescent, and between if and tbe Africans, who make only tbe extremities of the line, 
or the outer parts of the wings. 

The employment which the chevaliar finds for these wings is, not to give npon 
the flanks of the Romans that weie advanced within the hollow of tbe inverted curve,, 
but to wheel, extend themselves, and attack both in flank and rear the Roman wiitgs, 
which be supposes to be still subsisting, though much weakened by the imprudence 
of their leaders. 

This account of the aotinn has not the least foundation in Polybius^ does not 
say, that the Romans of the centre, by rashly pursuing the Gauls aodt^lpaDiards of 
Hannibars crescent, came between other Gauls and Spaniards ofhis wings (as they 
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During this slaughter of the Roman foot, the Numi- ^ 
dians were pursuing Terentius and the horse of the left ssr. 

‘ ° B.C.21S 

must do according to the clievalier^s plan), but between the two bodies of Africans. — 236 th 
Tlie Africans are the only troops the historian speaks of as coming upon the flanks consul* 
uf the Romans. Nor does he say any thing of the Africans wheeling and extending ship, 
themselves to attack the Roman wings in flank and rear, but that turning or inclining 
(aX/vavT£c) one part of them to the shield, the other to the spear, i. e. one facing or 
turning to the right, the other to the left, they pressed upon the flanks of those Ro- 
mans tliat were pursuing the Gauls and Spaniards of Hannioal’s crescent or centre. 

The Roman wings, says the chevalier, still subsisted, though much weakened by 
the draughts made from them. I known not how much the chevalier would allow them 
to be weakened. But if we suppose them to be diminished by one half, they were 
still equal (as 1 said before) in number of men to the Carthaginian wings; and it i.s 
hardly ci edible that the Roman wings, having at this time no enemies to contend 
with but the Carthaginian wings, should stand still while these were wheeling and 
extending themselves to come upon their flank and rear; or that the Carthaginians 
should find their account in such an attempt. 

I shall observe by the way, that Polybius never speaks of any part of the Roman 
army being attacked in rear by the Carthaginian foot. This was left for Asdrubal and 
his horse, who could hardly have performed this part without riding over the Afri- 
cans, bad these enclosed the Romans behind. 

What seems to have driven the chevalier into all these deviations from his author, 
is his lundamental error of forming Hannibal’s crescent oat of but one-third of his 
line. 

Sir Walter Raleigh has gone into the other extreme. — To account for the whole 
Roman army’.s being enclosed by the enemy, he supposes that Hannibal’s crescent 
was of such extent, as to make his whole front; that the Romans saw nothing before 
them but that crescent , that the Africans (deep in file) were hid behind its two 
corners, and not discovered by the Romans till they were attacked by ibeni, ** For 
il IS agieed (sa)s he) that the Romans were encompassed unawares, and that they 
behaved themselves as men who thought upon no other work than what was found 
them by the Gauls. Neither is it credible, that they would have been so mad, as to 
run headlong wiili the whole bulk of their army inti^tlie throat of slaughter, had they 
seen those weapons bent against them at the first, which when they did see, they bad 
little hope to escape. Much might be imputed to their heat of fight, and rashness of 
inferior captains: but since the consul Paulus, a man so expert in war, being van- 
quished ill horse, had put himself among the legions, it cannot be supposed that he 
and they did wilfull) thus engage themselves.” 

That llannibars crescent of Gauls and Spaniards made the whole uf his front, 
cannot be reconciled with Pol} bins or Livy, who expressly relate, that the Carthagi- 
nian drew up all liis infantry in cue line, of which the Africans made the two points, 
or wings; and Polybius more than once, in describing the action, calls this crescent 
'TA /ucsff-a, the middle or centre of Hannibal’s battalia, and the Africans are spoken of, 
not as hid, but as appearing to the enemy armed after the Roman manner. 

But it is not credible, says Sir Walter, that the Romans would have been so mad 
as to run with the whole bulk of their army between tbe Africans, had they seen them 
at first. 

I will not pietend to remove this difficulty. All I can aim at i.s, in some measure, 
to lessen it. 

Hannibal’s infantry is said to have consisted of about 40,000 men, extended at 
first in one straight line. Of this line, the Gauls and Spaniards (who afterward 
formed themselves into a crescent) made tbe middle or centre, and the Africans the 
wings. Now, if that middle part, instead of being but one-tfaiird, was at least nine- 
tenths of the line, as there is good reason to believe, it will much lessen our wonder, 
that the Romans, when they bad forced that middle part to give ground, should ima- 
gine themselves secure of tbe victor/, and unwarily engage themselves between tbe 
Africans, who made so narrow a front, as only a tenth of the Carthaginian line, that 
is to say, at each extremity a twentieth. 

That the Africans made but a very narrow front, in respect of the rest of the line, 
may, 1 thif^^J^e fairly collected from the small nnmber to which we are obliged to 
reduce tbetri^nd from the manner in which it is reasonable to believe tb?/ were 
drawn up. 
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Ko iiiE the Roman cavalry seventy only escaped 

"^'th the consul to Venusia, and about 300 more into 
- other neighbouring towns, ‘2000 were taken prisoners, 
consul' the rest were slain. 

rpj^g whole of the infantry that bad been in the battle 
was cut ofF, except about 3000,'' who fled most of them 
to Canusiurn. Among the dead were, beside the consul 
^milius, the two proconsuls, Servilius and Atilius, M, 

It cannot be supposed that the African « amonnied to above HOOO men. IJaiinibal 
P* brought into Italv but 20.000 fool, of which number 12,000 oid\ wcie Afiicans, 

oi tlie and the olhei bOOO .Spatiiard'i. 2\t the battle of the Tielna, his heat 3 -armed in- 

fanlrv, Spaniurd.s, Afiicnns, and Gauls, were but 20,000 in all. He lost Nome of his 
Africans in this battle, ‘-ome at the lake Thrasymenns ; and doubtless the Africans 
suftered with the rest of the troops in their march through the lens of Hetruria, and 
in their other fatigues. Hannibal had been now three years in Italy, and had re- 
ceived no recruits from Africa; and from all these considerations we may well con- 
clude, that his Africans were diminished by one-third at least before the battle of 
Cannse. 

Now supposing the Africans to be but 8000 of Hannibal’s 40,0OO foot, and sup- 
posing his battalia to be every where of e(|nal depth, it is plain that the Africans 
could make no more than one*fiflh part of the Carthaginian fiont, or one-tenlh of it 
at each extremity of the line. But it we consider, that Hannihal’s intention, from the 
beginning of the dn}', was to draw the bulk of the Uoinaii aim> between his Africans, 
it is reasonable to helievt that he so disposed those Africans as to hide their strength 
as much as possible; and that he gave them no more extent in front, than was ne- 
cessaiy to be their deptli when ilwy should (ace, one part of them to the right, and 
the other to the left, to attack the Hanks of the Romans piessmg after the retiring 
Gauls and Spaniards ; and if so, it is probable that the front which the Africans made, 
was not so much as a tenth part ^ the line, or at each extremity, a tw.uitietb. And 
this being granted, it will not he so astonishing that the hulk of the Rtiman army 
should run precipitately betwe.^n them. That the whole did, strictly speaking, en- 
gage tiiemselves between the Africans, I do not conceive necessary to he snppo.sed, 
in order to account for the event of the battle. For it seems fiom Polybius's rela- 
tion, that none of those who did so engage themselv<*s escaped destruction. Yet wo 
find, according to the same author, that ol the Romm foot escaped fiom the 

battle, and, according to Livy, a much greater number. These might be of the 
troops that weie in the points of the Roman battalia, and wiio probably took to their 
heels as soon as they saw Asdrubal with his horse coming upon the rear of the 
legions. 

^ Dionysius of Halicarnassus agrees nearly with Polybius as to the number of 
men the Romans lost in this battle. Of 6000 hoi.se (says be. Antiquit. b. 2. p. 37.) 
there remained only .370, and of 80,000 foot theie escaped . somewhat more than 
3000. But Livy difl'ers from them, and is not very consistent with himself. Ac- 
cording to the first account lie gives, the sum total of those that were slain and takea 
prisoners, amount.s to about .59,400, and of those that escaped to about 5670. In 
which reckonings (supposing, as he seems to do, that the whole Roman army at 
Cannaj consisted of 87,200 men) there are above 18,000 omitted. He afterward 
tells us (b. 22. c. 45. 49.) that there were got together of the fugitives 10,000 at 
Canusiuni, and 4070 at Venusia. In tlii.s case the number of the prisoners and the 
slain would be 7 3,130. But (c. 56.) he makes Varro write to the senate from Canu- 
sium (after he had brought to that place those that bad fled to Venusia), that the 
whole remains of the Roman army were only 10,000 men. And yet in the same 
book (c. 60.) M. Torqualiis fells the senate, that if the captives who petitioned to be 
ransomed, and who (as one of themselves had said a little before) amounted to 8000 
men, were added to the forces at Canusiurn, the republic would have there an array 
In llan- 20,000 men. According to Appian, the whole Roman army at Caimae consisted 
nihal, of 70,000 foot and 6000 horse, of which ,50,009 were slain, a great mimber taken 
r. 323 . pi i.soiier.s, and about 10,000 escaped to Canusiuni. 
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Minucius» late master of the horse to Fabius, two mi- 
litary quaestors, twenty-nine legionary tribunes, with ^ 
eighty persons who had either been .senators, or had— — 
borne such offices as entitled them to be chosen into the wnsui. 
senate. Those of the infantry who were taken prisoners 
had not been in the fight. Varro, by the advice of^ “- 
^milius, had left 10,000 foot in his greater camp, with 
orders to attack the camp of Hannibal during the battle. 

The consul's view in this was, to oblige the Carthaginian 
either to abandon his baggage, or to leave a greater part 
of his forces to guard it than he could well spare from 
the general action. The design so far succeeded, that 
Hannibal was just upon the point of losing his camp, 
when (after his victory in the field} he came to the as- 
sistance of the few troops he had left to defend it. Upon 
his approach, the assailants fled to tlieir own intrench- 
raents ; where, being invested, they surrendered them- 
selves prisoners, after they had lost 2000 of their 
number.' 

Hannibal’s loss of men on^ this important day 
amounted to no more than 4000 Gauls and Spaniards, 

1500 Africans, and 200 horse.'' 

The consequence of this victory (says Polybius) was c.iw. 
such as both parties had expected.' Hannibal became 

^ Livy relates tliut 7000 Romans fled out of the battle to the lesser camp, 10,000 
to the greater, and that 20u0 took refuge in the village of Cannae. These last were 
immediately surrounded by Carlhalo, and taken prisoners. The soldiers in the 
greater cninp, who were without leaders, and but half-armed, sent a messenger to 
those in the lesser, desiring they would come over to them in the night, that they 
might march together and take refuge in Canusiiim, a city not far distant. Bnt the 
troops in the little camp could not be prevailed upon to hearken to this proposal, 
fearing to be intercepted by the enemy in ibcir passage. Nevertheless, 600 of them, 
encouraged by Sempronius Tuditaiius, a legionary tribune who commanded them, 
drew themselves up in the form of a wedge, and casting their shields upon their 
right arm.s, to defend themselves from the darts of the Nnmidlaus, to which they 
were CAposed upon that .side, made their way through the enemy to the great camp^ 
from whence, in conjunction with another large body, they escaped to Canusiam, 

Next day Hannibal having invested the little camp, the Romans surrendered opon 
terms. They bad leave to depart each with one garment, upon paying a certain 
ransom. In the mean time abont 4000 foot and 200 horse escaped from the great 
camp in straggling parties to Canusium. The rest yielded upon the couditioos 
granted to those of tlie little camp. 

^ According to the Latin historian ll|e lots of the Carthaginians amoa«ited to 8000 Livy, 
men. b. 22. 

^ Livy tlilllks it might reasonably have been expected that Hannibal should have c. 52. 
taken Rome immediately after the battle of Cannae. When the Carthaginian officers 
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master of almost all Great Greece.'" Nay, the Cartha- 
B c”'i5 without hope, by some sudden stroke, 


2.36th 

CUUaul- 

ship. 

Livy, 

4 ). 

t. 51. 


(says that author) flocked round their general, congratulating him on his victory, 
and advising him to spend the rest of that day, and the following night, in refreshing 
himself and his wearied troops, Maharbal, on the contrary, pressed him not to lose a 
moment’s time. Tiiat you may know (said he) the importance of this victory, 
follow me, I will instantly march away with the cavalry, and he at Rome before they 
have notice of inj coming. In five days we sliall sup in the Capitol ” Hannibal 
commended his /eal, but told him that what he had proposed was of too great mo- 
ment to be suddenly resolved upon, and that he would take time to consider of it. 
“ Nay, then (said Maharbal), I find that no one man is endiK'd by the gods with all 
talents. Hannibal knows bow to conquer, but be knows not how to make ud\ antage 
of his victories.” It is generally believed (adds Livy) that this day’s delay was the 
pre.servation oJ the city and empire of Koine. 

Several of the ancients ha\e joined with Livy in blaming Hannibal for not laying 
siege to Rome without delay, but whether justly or not may very well he a ques- 
tion. If the advantages he had gained were, as I’oiybius says, chiefly owing to the 
superiority of his cavalry, those conld be of little use in a siege, and the Roman in- 
fantry, not inferior to his, would be invincible belnnd walls. Rome was provided 
with every thing necessary to sustain a siege. After the battle of Thrasyineii, its 
fortifleations had been repaired, (^Liv. b. Q'2. c. 8 ) and Polybius takes noliee of the 
care of the senate upon the present occasion to put the city in a posture of defence, 
(b. o. c. 118.) Rome abounded with soldiers well trained to war. Livy speaks of 
four new legions and 1000 horse raised in the city by .lumns Pera. who was made 
dictator immediately after the battle of CaiiniE. (Liv. b. c. .^7.) And exclusive 
of these the same dictator 1< d out an army of ‘Jj,000 men, (id. b. ‘2o. c. 14.) winch he 
would not have done, had not he thought lie had left Iroojis enough in the town to de- 
fend it. Marcellus liad also sent from Ostia 1600 men to strengthen the garrison 
of Rome. (Liv. b. c. 67.) * 

Now what forces liad Hannibal to bring against so powerful a city ^ Plis army 
alter the battle of Cannae consisted of scarce 46,000 men, 9800 of wliich were ca- 
valry. He was moreover entirely unprovided of implements for carrying on a siege. 
And bad be marched directly to Rome, it is not piobahic any of the nations of Italy 
would have gone over to him. At most they would have wail* d the issue of the 
siege, in which, if he had not succeeded, they would have been the less disposed to 
venture theiiiselves under his protection. Nor perhaps would it have been prudent 
111 him, when not one city in Italy had declared for liirn, to neglect tlie other towns 
(that were beginning to waver iii their fidelity to the Romans) to go and besiege the 
capital ; especially since bis hopes of success in this undertaking must have de- 
pended more on the terror of his name, than the force of his arms. And that both 
these would liave been insutlicient .seems plain from the llllle ellecl they had upon 
Nola and Naples, which cities were twice in vain attempted by Hannibal soon after 
Ills victory at CanndL'. (Liv b. c. 1. 14. 16.) Nuoena also and Casilinuin, two 
inconsiderable towns, gave him a great deal of trouble before lie could reduce them. 
The latter held out more than a whole W'inter, though defended by only 960 men. 
(Liv. b. 23 c. 16. 17—19.) 

Add to this, that had Harinibai laid siege to Rome, it is nut likely that the Latin 
nations, and those other of the allies who always continued steady lo her interest, 
would have quietly looked on till the city had been taken. And that tiiese allies 
were not yet exhausted of soldiers, is plain from the great levies made among them 
in the coarse of this war. In the dictatorship of Junius Pera, just after the defeat 
at Cannae, the Roman armies in Italy (reckoning the remains of Canmr at 10,000) 
amounted lo above 84,000 men, as appears from Livy, b. 22. c. .67. and b. 23. c. 14. 
'I'he year after, the republic had twelve legions on foot, and the year after that 
eighteen legions. (Liv. b. 24. c. 11.) The third year after the battle they had 
twenty-one legions, and the fourth, viz. in the consulship of Q. Fulvius Flacous and 
Appius Claudius Pulcbcr, twenty-three legions. (Liv. b. 25. c. 3.) 

Upon tbe whole, Livy’s censure of HannibaPs conduct seems not well founded, 
and the rather, as we do not find that Polybius has any where blamed him upon this 
article. 

Tbe nations that revolted to tbe Carthaginians after the battle of Cannae are tbns 
reckoned up by Livy: (b. 22, c. 61.') The Allcllani, Calalini, and Hirpini, part of 
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to possess themselves of Rome. ' The Romans, on the rear of 
other hand, despaired of being able to retain the dominion ^ ^ 

of Italy, and, every moment expecting to hear of Han- 
nibal’s approach, were in the utmost anxiety for them- 
selves and for their country. The senators nevertheless 
preserved their fortitude and dignity ; they all zealously 
applied themselves to put the city in a posture of de- 
fence, and did every thing that could be done for the 
common safety. And though the Romans were now 
undoubtedly vanquished, and yielded, for the present, in 
military glory to their enemies, yet by their courage, 
steadiness, and unwearied labours, the wisdom of their 
counsels, and the constitution of their government, they 
not only recovered the empire of Italy, but totally sub- 
dued the Carthaginians, and in a few years after became 
lords of the world. 


* CHAP. XXII. 

Some joung Romans of distinction resolving in despair to forsake Italy, Scipio 
(afterward surnamed Afiicaniis) obliges them to take an oath never to abandon 
the republic. And wiiile the people of Rome are in the utmost consternation and 
despondency, the senate preserve their courage, and make all possible prepara- 
tions for the defence of their country. They even solemnly give thanks to Varro, 
for that he had not despaired of the commonwealth. A dictator is named to govern 
the state ; levies are made with all diligence ; the slatres are enlisted for the ser- 
vice ; all rarik.s of men bring their gold and silver into the public treasury, and 
the silver com is now first alloyed with copper. In the mean time, by the permis- 
sion of Hannibal, a deputation from the Roman prisoners in his camp, arrives at 
Rome, and petitions the senate to ransom the captives. The conscript fathers 
deny the request. Capua, resoUing to siiake olT the Roman yoke, demands of the 
republic that Rome and Capua should for the future he upon a perfect equality ; 
this proposal being rejected with disdain, the Capuans deliver up their city to 
Uannihal. The Carthaginian dispatches his brother Mago to Carthage, with an ac- 
count of his success; the senate vote him a supply of men and money, but are very 
dilatory in sending it. The Roman dictator lakes the field with a considerable 
army, and Hannibal, after making some fruitless attempts upon Naples and Nola, 
lays siege to Casiliiium ; the garrison of which place, after a stout defence, at 
length capitulates. Rome not being in a condition to provide for the fleets and 
armies in Sicily and Sardinia, her allies in those islands assist her by their contri- 
butions. The senate having lost a great number of their members in the war, a 
dictator is chosen for the sole business of filling the vacant places. He names 177 
new senators. 

Among those Romans who had fled from the late battle 

b. 22< 

to Canusium, were four legionary tribunes. Of these c. 53. 

Apulia, the Samnites except the Penfri, all the Brnttians, the Lucanians, the Sur- 

rentini, and^ulmost all Great Greece, the Tarentines, Metapontioes, Crotooieuses, 

Loori, and all the Cisalpine Gauls. 
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Ro*M°E ^Idiers chose two to be their chief commanders, 
Appius Claudius Pulcher and P. Cornells Scipift, the 
— ^ son of the i^oconsul in Spain. Whilst ^ipio (who was 
cMMi. now about nineteen years of age) was deliberating with 
his colleague, and some others, what measures to take, 
notice was brought them, that certain young men of the 
best families of Rome, at the head of whiOin was L. Ce- 
cilius Metellus, giving all up for lost, had resolved to 
embark at the first port, and fly from Italy. So base a 
thought stirred up Scipio’s indignation. Turning there- 
fore to the company, he said, “ Let tho.se who value the 
preservation of Rome follow me." They all went im- 
mediately to the house where the young patricians were 
assembled. Scipio, as he entered their chamber, “ I 
swear,” said he, drawing his sword, “ that I will never 
abandon the republic, nor consent that any of her citi- 
zens forsake her; I call the great Jupiter to witness this 
my oath.” And then, addressing himself to Metellus, 
he added, “ Do you, Metellus, and all that are here pre- 
sent, take the same oath, or not a man of you shall 
escape this sword.” His look, his action, hi-- menaces, 
so terrified them all, that they readily came into the 
engagements he required. 

The consternation and despondency of the people at 
Rome almost equalled those of Metellus and his com- 
panions. For it was there currently reported, that both 
the consuls were killed, and their armies so entirely de- 
stroyed, that not an ofiicer, nor hardly a single soldier, 
remained alive ; and that Hannibal was master of Apu- 
lia, Samnium, and all Italy. The con.script fathers, the 
pilots of the state, did not, however, leave the helm 
because the storm blew high. For want of consuls the 
two praetors assembled them. As Fabius’s cunctation, 
that lingering war he had counselled and practised 
against Hannibal, was discoverfed, by the present calamity, 
to have been the dictate of wisdom, he now was princi- 
pally listened to. He advised, that some horsemen well 
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mounted should be sent out upon the Appian and^Latin year of 
roadSj, to learu, if possible, of such as they met, the true ^*5^^ 
state of afFairsi what was become of the consuls ; to what 
place the rem'ains of the army, if there were any, had 
retreated; where Hannibal was encamped; what he was 
doing, and what he designed to do ; that the women 
should be forbid to appear in public, disturbing the city 
with their lamentations ; that when any courier arrived, 
he should be brought privately and without noise to the 
praetors ; and that no person should be suffered to go 
out of the city. 

Not long after, a messenger arrived from Terentius; 
his letters imported, that the Roman army had been 
defeated; that his colleague yEmilius was slain ; that he 
himself was retired to Canusium, where he was assem- 
bling the remains of the troops; that about 10,000 men 
of different corps, and for the most part without officers, 
had joined him ; and that Hannibal was still at Cannae." 

At the same time a bark arrived from Sicily with ad- 
vice from the propraetor Otacilius, that one Carthaginian 
squadron w’as ravaging the coast of Syracuse, while an- 
other appeared off the ^Egates ready to make a descent 
at Lilybaeuin ; and that it was necessary to send a fleet 
thither with all speed. The conscript fathers, not de- 
jected at these additional cares, prepared for the defence 
both of Italy and Sicily. Marcellus, appointed praetor 
for the last-named province, and now at Ostia aboard 
the fleet, was ordered to resign the conduct of it to P. 
Furius Philus, the praetor Peregrines, and to go and 
take upon him the command of the army at Canusium. 

As for Terentius Varro, the senate recalled him to 
Rome ; and nothing has been more wondered at, than 

^ Livy says that Hannibal, after this famous battle, acted more like a man that had 
finished bis conquests than one that bad a war to carry on, and that he was sittings at 
Cannae bargainiiijr about his plunder and the captives, in a manner very onbecoming 
a great general. (Liv. b. 22. c. 66. 58.) If this be not a ciJumny, at least the Car- 
thaginian did not continue long thus employed ; fur the same author begins bis 
twenty-third book by telling us, that' Hannibal, after the battle of Cannie, having 
taken and plundered tbe Roman camps, marched immediately (confestim) from Apulia 
into Samniuic. 
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Year of thc TesDect with which *he was received at his arrival. 

ROME * 

Multitudes of the people of all ranks we|| out tq,meet 

him, and the senate returned him thanl^^r that he had 

"consul- not despaired of the commonwealth. Hdw different this 
conduct, says Livy, from that of the Carthaginians, who 
b. 22 .’ were wont to put their unsuccessful generals to the most 
cruel death !" 

As the present situation of things required an absolute 
magistrate to govern the state, M. Junius Pera was, by 
the authority of the senate, named dictator, and Sem- 
pronius Gracchus to be his general of the horse. Junius 
made it his whole business to put the army in a con- 
dition to resist the enemy. Four legions and 1000 
horse were raised among the citizens of Rome. The 
twoLatiums, the municipia, and the colonies, furnished 
their contingents as usual ; and to all these were added 
8000 slaves, whom the republic bought of their masters, 
and who were called volones, from the word volo (I will), 
which every one returned in answer, when he was asked, 
whether he would serve in the troops? To recruit the 
treasury, which was greatly exhausted, and to put the 
public revenues under a good regulation, three men of 
eminent prudence and integrity were chosen for that 
b-'V’! trust. And then, the senators giving the example, and 

c. Cl. 

o The reception V’arro met with at Rome, and his being afterward intrusted with 
the command of an array, seem to have been the eflecls of ju-st policy in the Romans. 
This general had done nothing irregolar, nothing 6ontrar> to orders. The .senate 
and people had sent him to fight liannihai, not to follow him at u distance like 
Fabias. iEmilio.s, it is true, was against fighting at that time; and he was an able 
general. But what then' Varro was not obliged to follow his advice. In a dispute 
they bad had a little before about marching, iSmilius had no oflicer of his opinion, 
except the late consul Servilius, as we are informed by Livy. And there is reason 
to think, that it was not only the general inclination of the .soldiers, but agreeable to 
the judgment of most of the officers, that Varro should fight when lie did. No 
objection is made to the order of his battle. If a fatal erior was committed during 
the action, through the rashness of the infantry imagining themselves victorious, this 
was no more imputable to Varro than to iEmiiius. In short, as Varro does not ap- 
pear to be chargeable with any thing worse, than the having such a dependance on 
the number and valour of his troops, as to venture a battle contrary to the advice of 
his colleague, it ought not pethaps to be so surprising that the senate and people 
received him in the manner they did. They could not have treated him with rigour 
without discouraging their generals, which might have been of dangerous conse- 
quence at this juncture. Nor is it much to be wondered at that they employed him 
again. He was very humble after his defeat at Cannsc, and behaved himself to the 
general sati.sfaction of both senate and people. However, they never put him at the 
head of a great army ; he seldom had the rnmmand of above one legion. 
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being followed by the knightt, the whole peopl^j in ge- Year of 
neral of the^oman tribes brought all their gold to the ssr. 
public treasi#^ j the senators only reserving their rings, 
and the bullcd^hout their children’s necks. The silver 
coin was now, for the first time, alloyed with copper. 

While they were thus employed at Rome, Hannibal, riorus, 
to get a supply of money, and with the farther view of dvj'' 
abating the obstinate resolution of the Romans in battle, “.ss. 
by the hopes of being ransomed, in case they should be 
defeated and taken, gave leave to his Roman prisoners 
to redeem themselves.'’ These chose out ten of their 
body, to send to Rome, to negotiate their redemption ; 
and Hannibal exacted no other security for their return 
than an oath. They were accompanied by a noble Car- 
thaginian, named Carthalo, who in case he found the 
Romans inclined to peace, was empowered to declare 
upon what terms Hannibal would grant it. Upon the 
first report of Carthalo’s arrival, the dictator sent a lictor 
to order him out of the Roman territory. The ten de- c. *9. 
puties were admitted to an audience of the senate. M. 
Junius, the chief of them, pleaded with great earnestness 
in behalf of the captives. He justified them from the 
charge of cowardice, in having yielded themselves pri- 
soners to the enemy. He alleged that they had been 
left in the camp to defend it, that they had done no- 
thing cowardly or unworthy the Roman name, but by 
the adverse fortune of the day, the troops in the fidd 
being all cut off", they had been under the necessity of 
surrendering to the conqueror. He cited precedents of 
the regard had to prisoners in fdrmer times, and urged 
the advantage it would be to the republic, to have in her 
army 8000 Romans, redeemed at a less price’ than the 

P The ransom of each horseman he fixed at 500 denarii (16L 2s. lid.); that of C. 58. 
eaoh soldier at 300 (9/. 3s. 9d.); and that of each slave at 100(3/. 4s. 7d.) 

4 This (says sir W. Raleigh) is bat a tale devised to coantenanoe the Roman pro- 
ceedings, as if they bad beeq severe, w)ien, as indeed they were, soilabie to the pre- 
sent fortone, poor and somewhat beggarly. Hereof it is no little proof> that Hannibal 
valued those Roman slaves whom he had taken in the camp among their masters, at 
no more than every one the third part of a common soldier’s ransom : snd likely it 

VOL. III. G 
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ROME Purchase of so many slaves would amount to. His dis- 
j5 course was seconded by the multitude, whose conipern 
— for their relations in captivity had brouglit them toge- 
coiisui- ther ; and they implored the clemency of the fathers in 
a suppliant manner. 

The senate debated the matter for some time, being 
much divided in opinion ; but at length they concluded 
absolutely against the redemption of the captives ; for, 
having penetrated into Hannibal’s views, they would 
convince their soldiers, that they must either conquer or 
be at the mercy of their enemies. 

Hannibal, after his victory at Cannae, marched vvith- 
c.‘i. out delay from Apulia into Samnium. Compsa, a city 
of Hirpini, almost at the head of the Aufidus, sur- 
rendered to him, and was the first which fell off from 
the Romans. Having here placed a garrison, together 
with all his plunder and baggage, he divided his army. 
One part of it he gave to his brother Mago, to reduce 
the towns and fortresses of this country and of all Brut- 
tium ; and with the other he himself marched towards 
Naples, to get possession, if practicable, of that mari- 
time city, which would open to him an easy communi- 
cation with Africa. But though he drew a part of the 
garrison into an ambuscade, and cut them off, yet the 
strength of the place deterred him from laying siege 
to it. 

c. 2 . From thence he turned towards Capua. This city, 
“ which had been formerly governed by Roman laws and 
a Roman prefect, was now a municipium, and chose her 
own magistrates; and the Capuans had the uncommon 
privilege of intermarrying with the Romans. After the 

is, that be offered them at the price, whereat be tboogfat them carrent. Bat if we 
should soppobe that by trading with Hannibal, a better bargain for slaves might have 
been made, than was by the state at home, in dealing with private men ; yet mast 
we withal consider, that these private men did only lend these slaves for awhile 
unto the commonweallh, and were afterward contented to forbear the price of them, 
until the war should be ended. [Livy, b. 24. c. 18.] If Hannibal would have given 
each long day of payment, it is likely that the Romans would have been his chap- 
men ; but seeing lie dealt only for ready money, they chose rather to say, We will 
not give, than, We cannot Hist of the World, partl,b.5. c. 3. sect. 9. 
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battle of the lake Thrasymenus, one Pacuvius Calavius, Year of 

- , ’ ROME 

a njan or tjte greatest interest among the people, and ssr- 
then governor of the town, had laid a design to assassi- — 
nate the senate, who were odious both to himself and c*roi. 
the people, and deliver up the place to Hannibal : but 
afterward he thought that to assume a kind of -sove- 
reignty himself there, would be a better scheme than 
that of introducing a stranger to usurp it. The only 
difficulty he had, was to engage the senators, who were 
universally for adhering to the Romans, to favour the 
project of his ambition. To this end, he told them that 
the people had sworn to cut their throats, and to sur- 
render up Capua to the Carthaginians; but that if they 
would leave themselves to his conduct, he would pre- 
serve them. The senators trusted him upon his oath, 
and suffered him to shut them up in the temple, where 
they were then assembled, and to set a guard at the 
door. He then called the people together, and ac- 
quainted them, that the senate were now entirely in his 
power, and that he would abandon those detestable 
slaves of Rome to their resentment, to be treated ac- 
cording to their demerits ; but he insisted that (in order 
to preserve the old form of government, which ought 
not to be destroyed) as soon as any one of them had re- 
ceived sentence, and before he was executed, the people 
should name some man of probity to succeed him ; by 
which stratagem, Pacuvius saved the lives of all the se- 
nators; for the multitude could not agree upon this man 
of probity. Some disqualification or other was still 
objected to whoever was named ; so that in the end, 
the people finding that they could not rid themselves of 
their present senate without choosing a worse, desired 
that ail the prisoners might be released; and from this 
time the senate courted the people by all manner of 
kindness and adulation; and (if we may credit Livy) 
Pacuvius acquired an absolute ascendancy over both. 

After the defeat of the Romans at Cannss, the Ca- 

6 2 
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were again disposed to side with the Carthagi- 
“ 7 . nians. Two reasons restrained them : the intermar- 

E. C. * 215 , , 

— riages before mentioned, and the consideration that the 

23ot|i ^ 

consul- flower of their nobility were in the service of the Ro- 
mans in Sicily, and were therefore as so many hostages 
for their fidelity. And the relations of these young 
men prevailed to have a deputation sent to the consul 
Terentius, then at Venusia, to offer him succours. 
These deputies found the consul so dejected and de- 
sponding, that, weighing the circumstances of things, 
they thought the time now come to shake off the Ro- 
man yoke, and recover their ancient liberty. But to 
do this with the more decency, they first sent ambas- 
sadors to Rome, with such proposals as they knew 
would not be received. They demanded that, for the 
future, Rome and Capua should be upon a perfect equal- 
ity, and that every year one of the consuls should be 
chosen out of the Capuans. 

The conscript fathers having haughtily rejected the 
demand, it was carried by a majority of voices, both of 
the senate and people of Capua, to send deputies to treat 
with Hannibal. They demanded entire liberty and in- 
dependence, and that 300 Roman knights should be put 
into their hands, to be exchanged against the same 
number of Capuan youths in the service of Rome. 
Hannibal readily granted all that was asked; and then 
the people contrived to have all the Romans in the city 
shut up in the public baths, and there suffocated. One 
Decius Magius, a man of a Roman spirit, anda friend to 
the Romans, loudly declared against these proceedings of 
his countrymen, warning them not to receive a Cartha- 
ginian garrison, and putting them in mind of Pyrrhus’s 
tyranny over the people of Tarentum ; but his discourse 
was despised. When Hannibal was to make his entry, 
all the town crowded to meet him, except this Magius, 
and some few of the nobility, among whom was Perolla, 
the son of Pacuvius, who, though not governor of 
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Capua at this time, had been the soul of all the late pro- Year«f 

r ROME 

ceedings. Perolla was afterward obliged by his father w- 
to go and pay his homage to Hannibal ; nevertheless, — 
having deeply imbibed the sentiments of Magius, he conliu 
formed a resolution to stab the Carthaginian general, at 
a magnificent entertainment which Pacuvius and some 
other of the principal citizens were to give him : but the 
young man having communicated the design to his fa- 
ther, was by his tears and entreaties dissuaded from it. 

The next day the senate assembled, and Hannibal com- J-*"- 
plaining to them of the disaffeciion of Magius, this *• 
brave man was delivered up to him, loaded with irons, 
and put on board a ship bound for Carthage. A tempest 
drove the vessel into the port of Cyrene, a city belong- 
ing to the kings of Egypt : there the prisoner finding 
means to get to a statue of Ptolemy Philopater, and 
laying hold of it, the Carthaginians durst not drag him 
from that sanctuary. The Cyrenians conveyed him to 
Alexandria, where he chose to continue under the pro- 
tection of Ptolemy. 

About this time, Hannibal dispatched his brother 
Mago to Carthage with an account of his success. Mago 
reported to the senate, “That their general had defeated c. is. 
six consular armies, slain above 200,000 Romans, and 
taken more than 50,000 prisoners ; that Bruttium and 
Apulia, with a part of Samnium and a part of Lucania, 
had revolted to the Carthaginians ; that Capua, the 
chief city, not of Campania only, but (in the present 
low estate of Rome) even of Italy, had surrendered to 
Hannibal and he concluded with saying, “ That for 
so many and so great victories, it was meet to return 
solemn thanks to the immortal gods.” To verify his 
report, he spread abroad in the senate-house, some say 
one, others three, bushels of gold rings taken from the 
RomaYi knights and senators. Having thus prepos- 
sessed the senate in favour of his brother, he proceeded 
to solicit for him sullies of men, corn, and money, that 
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he might be enabled to carry on so successful a war. 
The request was universally applauded ; and Himilco, a 
senator of the Barchine faction, turning towards Hanno, 
as it were to insult him, “ Well, Hanno, are you still 
dissatisfied that we entered into a war against Rome ? 
Are you still of opinion that we ought to deliver up 
Hannibal ? Come, declare against our giving thanks to 
the gods for our success ; speak, Hanno, let us hear the 
language of a Roman in a Carthaginian senate.” Hanno 
rose up ; “ To-day, fathers, if I had not been compelled 
to speak, I should have held my peace, that, in this 
concert of your common gladness, no discordant word 
might drop from rne. But to be silent when thus 
interrogated by a senator, would argue either pride or 
disaffection to the state, a disregard of other men s 
liberty or of rny own. To Himilco, therefore, I an- 
swer, that I do still condemn the war, and that I never 
shall cease to blame our invincible general, till I see it 
ended by a peace upon some tolerable cpnditions. The 
exploits which Mago has boasted of, have caused much 
joy to Himilco and bis friends. To me, too, they may 
prove matter of joy, if a proper use be made of them 
for bringing about an honourable peace. But what is 
the ground of all this exultation ? to what does it 
amount ? I have slain, says Hannibal, >§hole armies of 
enemies ; send me soldiers.— What else could he have 
asked, had he been vanquished? I have taken two 
camps, full, doubtless, of wealth and provisions ; supply 
me with corn and money. What other demand could 
he have made, had he lost his own camp, with every 
thing that was in it ? And, that I alone may not wonder 
at all this, I would have Himilco (for, as I have an- 
swered him, I have now surely a right to interrogate) ; 
I say, I would have Himilco or Mago answer me some 
questions. The Roman empire, it seems, was over- 
turned at the battle of Cannae, and ail Italy is revolting : 
is any one, I pray, of the Latin nations come over tp 
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US? Has any one man of the five-and-thirty tribes de- Year of 
serted to Hannibal ?” When Mago had to both these 
answered in the negative: “There remain then (re- 
plied Hanno) a huge number of enemies still to be sub- eoMui- 
dued. And this multitude, what heart, what hope, have 
they ?” Mago answered, “That he knew not.” — “And 
yet (returned Hanno), there is nothing easier to be 
known. Have the Romans sent any ambassadors to 
Hannibal to treat of peace ? Has intelligence been 
brought you, that any mention of peace was made at 
Rome ? “ No,” said Mago. “ Why then (replied the 

other) the progress made in this war, is exactly the 
same as when Hannibal Tirst entered Italy. — The vicis- 
situde of our fortune in the first Roman war, many of us 
here present can well remember. Our affairs were never 
in a more prosperous course, both by land and sea, than 
just before our defeat at the ..Agates. Should the like 
turn of fortune (the gods avert the omen!) happen to us 
again, can we hope to obtain, when vanquished, that 
peace, which, when we are victorious, we disdain to 
think of.'’ Were it now in debate to offer or to accept a 
peace, I know what I should say. If you ask my opinion 
concerning the supplies which Mago demands for the 
army, my answer is. That if they be truly conquerors, 
they little need them ; and if they deceive us with vain 
hope, they less deserve them.” Hanno's speech made 
no impression on the senate. It was carried by a great 
majority to send to Hannibal from Africa, 4000 Numi- 
dians, forty elephants, -and 1000 talents of silver.* And • 
one of the magistrates was immediately commissioned 
to go with Mago into Spain, and there hire 20,000 foot 
and 4000 horse, for recruiting the armies in that coun- 
try and in Italy. These preparations, however, went 
on slowly, as is usual in times of prosperity. On the 
other side, neither the character, nor the present cir- 
cumstances of the Romans would permit them to be di- 
latory in their proceidings. The senate neglected no - e. 14. 
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ROM°E <l®ferred nothing, that was necessary for support- 
s'. ing the war. The consul Varro shewed himself ex- 

B. C.S15. ^ 

-1- — tremely diligent in whatever belonged to his office ; and 

^tii- the dictator Junius Pera, after performing the usual 
ceremonies of religion, marched out of Rome at the 
head of 25,000 men. This army was composed of two 
legions, which had been raised in the beginning of the 
year for the defence of the city, of some cohorts from 
Picenum and the Gallic territory,'^ of the 8000 volones 
before mentioned, and of 6000 prisoners for crimes and 
debt, whom Junius had released, upon the condition of 
their enlisting themselves in the troops, and whom he 
had armed out of the spoils *Flaminius had formerly 
brought from Gaul. 

As for Hannibal, having settled his affairs at Capua, 
he made a second attempt upon Naples, with as little 
success as in the first. From thence he marched to 
Nola, in hopes that the populace, who were inclined to 
his party, would deliver up the town to him. But their 
senate, alarmed at the danger, had sent for assistance 
from Marcellus, who commanded the Roman army at 
Canusium, and who came in all haste to the defence of 
Livy, the place. Hannibal, disappointed here, once more 
attempted Naples. — As this city had lately received a 
Roman garrison, under the command of M. Junius 
Silanus, the Carthaginian soon despaired of being able 
to reduce it by force ; and he turned his arms against 
Nuceria, a town not far from the other. The inhabitants, 
for want of provisions, were obliged to capitulate : yet 
he could not prevail upon any of them to serve in his 
army. After he had plundered and burnt Nuceria, he 
again sat down before Nola. Marcellus sallied out upon 
him at three several gates, and killed 2300 of his men, 
C. 17 . with the loss only of 500 of his own. The Carthaginian 
being thus repulsed, laid siege to Acerrae, a small town 

■^Tbis was a tract of land between the Rubicon and the Essis, formerlj taken 
from the Galli-Senone.s, and divided amongst som^^roan citizens by virtue of a 
law lately enacted. ^ 
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on the banks of the Clanis, near Nola, and took it 
Here he learnt that the dictator was approaching to ^ 
Casilinum with his army. Whereupon being afraid lest -- 
the neighbourhood of the enemy might occasion some codsuu 
sinister accident at Capua, he drew near to this city, and 
at the same time sent a part of his forces to attack Ca- 
silinum. These not succeeding, he himself marched 
thither with his*arrny, and besieged the town in form. 

It was not garrisoned by Campanians. A body of Prae- 
nestini, to the number of 500 men, happening to pass 
that way, had found the inhabitants wavering in their 
fidelity to Rome, and had therefore cut their throats in 
the night, and possessed themselves of the walls. The 
Praenestini were afterward reinforced by about 400 Pe- 
rusini from Hetruria, and some Romans and Latins. 

All these being men of bravery and resolution, made a 
vigorous resistance. Winter approaching, Hannibal 
discontinued the siege, intending to renew it in the 
spring. He left a small body of troops before the town, 
and retired to Capua with the rest of his army. 

Livy and some other historians tell us that both Han- Livy, 

^ b 23. 

nibal and his soldiers were extremely softened by thee.’ is.’ 
effeminate life they gave themselves up to, this winter, 
at Capua, and are very particular in their descriptions of 
the luxury of the Carthaginians, making Capua prove 
as fatal a place to them as Cannae had been to the Ro- 
' mans. It does not however appear by their after-be- 
haviour, that they had lost much of their martial ardour. 

The principal cause of the decline of Hannibal’s af&irs 
in Italy after the battle of Cannae, seems to have been 
his not receiving supplies from his own country. He 
had not men enough to oppose so many armies as the 
Romans sent against him, and at the same time to gar- 
rison the towns and protect the countries that had sub- 
mitted to him. And that his residence at Capua had 
abated nothing of his wonted aefivity, seems plain from 
Livy himself, who infcrms us, that as soon as the rigour c. 19 . 
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Ywr of of the season began to soften, he renewed the siege of 
B c”is this in sight of an army, which, without 

reckoning the allies, amounted to 25,000 men. This 

consul, army was now under the conduct of Sempronius, gene- 
ral of the horse, the dictator having been recalled to 
Rome on account oT some religious affair. Sempro- 
nius continued quiet in his camp ; for he had received 
orders not to fight. Marcellus (according to Livy) 
would have gone to the assistance of the besieged, if 
he had not been hindered by the swelling of the Vul- 
turnus, and by the people of Nola, who feared that the 
Capuans would attack them if the Roman garrison 
should withdraw. In the mean time Casilinum was re- 
duced to great extremities for want of provisions, inso- 
much that many of the soldiers threw themselves from 
the walls, or exposed themselves without defence to the 
darts of the enemy. Sempronius attempted to relieve 
them, first by throwing barrels of meal into the Vul- 
turnus, that ran through the town, and afterward by 
scattering in the stream great quantities of nuts, which 
the besieged stopped with hurdles. These convoys of 
provisions being discovered and cut off, the garrison 
were reduced to live upon rats, and what other vermin 
they could find ; nay, they pulled off the leather that 
covered their shields, boiled it soft in water, and ate it. 
And when Hannibal, to hinder them from gathering any 
weeds or roots that grew close under the wall, had 
ploughed up the ground, they threw turnip- seed out 
upon the mould ; which when the Carthaginian heard 
i-ivy. of, he cried out, “What! am I then to sit here till their 
c.ao. turnips are come to maturity?” And from this time he 
became more willing to grant them terms. They were 
at length allowed to march out of the town, provided 
each freeman among them paid seven ounces of gold. 
The condition was accepted ; they remained prisoners 
till the money was paid, and the Carthaginian put a gar- 
rison of 700 men into the place. 
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The inhabitants of Petilia, in Bruttium, gave likewise 
a signal proof of their attachment to the republic, and ssr. 
shewed how agreeable her government was to her sub- 
jects. They resolutely stood a siege, though refused cmsuu 
assistance from Rome on account of the distress she was 
in ; and Himilco, one of Hannibal’s lieutenants, found 

b. 23. 

almost as much difficulty in subduing them, as the gene- c.so.' 
ral had met with in reducing the garrison of Casilinum. 

About the same time couriers arrived from Sicily and c. si. 
Sardinia, with complaints from the praetors of those two 
provinces of the want both of provisions and pay for 
their armies and fleets. The answer was, that they must 
shift for themselves as well as they could; for that 
Rome was not in a condition to help them. King Hiero 
supplied the praetor of Sicily with what money he 
wanted, and six months’ provisions; and the cities of 
Sardinia in alliance with the public raised contributions 
among themselves for the praetor of that island. 

And now the senate began to think of filling up the c. 
many vacant places in their assembly. When this mat- 
ter was in debate, Sp. Carvilius proposed that the pre- 
sent opportunity might be taken to oblige the Latins, 
those ancient and faithful allies of Rome, by admitting 
two out of each nation of them to sit among the fathers; 
but the motion was rejected with indignation ; and Fa- 
bius reproved Carvilius for his imprudence in exposing 
the senate to a shameful innovation, or to the danger of 
affronting the Latins, at so critical a conjuncture. He 
added, that it was of the utmost consequence to observe 
a strict silence upon this head, that so the allies might 
never know such a proposal had been made. The mat- 
ter was kept secret; no mischief followed. 

As there were no censors in being, to fill up the 
vacancies in question, and the dictator was now with 
the army, the consul Terentius, by order of the senate^ 
nominated M. Fabius Buteo, the oldest of the former 
censors, to .be a second dictator, whose i^ioe should 
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Year of bc confincd to this afFiir. And never did dictator dis- 
5.17. charge his trust with more modesty and prudence. The 
first upon his list were all those who, since the last cen- 
cMjui- sors, had obtained curule magistracies, but had not yet 
been ranked among the fathers ; then all those, without 
exception, who had been tribunes of the people, plebeian 
c.*j. aediles, or quaestors; and, lastly, such of the citizens as 
could shew the spoils of enemies by them vanquished, 
or had been rewarded by their generals with a civic 
crown. By this impartial election the Romans had the 
happiness to see 177 new senators created without jea- 
lously or contention. Fabius was highly applauded for 
his conduct, and when he had finished his list, he im- 
mediately abdicated the dictatorship, though he had been 
named to it for six months. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


FOURTH YLAR OF THE WAR. 

538 . Sempronias Gracchns and Posthainiiis Albinas are raised to the consulship. The lat- 
ter being cut ofT, together with all his aruij, bj the GauU, the senate resoire to 
Fabius ^end no more armies into Gaul. Fabius Cuiictator is cliusen in the room of the 
Cunc- late consul. Hannibal enters into a treaty with king Philip of Macedon^ whose 
tator. ambassadors, in their return home, are taken at sea and carried to Rome. The 
Philip senate resolve to keep the Macedonian out of Ital} , bj making war upon him in 
of Aid- jjjg country. The campaign in Italy passes in expeditions of no great import- 
cedoD. ance, and the Romans, though they have many armies in the field, never hazard a 
general action against Hannibal. Their arms prosper in Sardinia and Spain. In 
Sicily, king Hiero being dead, his grandson and successor Hieronymus makes an 
alliance with Carthage, and is soon after assassioated by bis own subjects. 

The next affair, at Rome, was to appoint the great of- 
ficers of the state for the new year. T. Sempronius 

B.9.214. •' . * . 

Gracchus (general of the horse to the dictator Junius) 

coii,oi- and L. Posthumius Albinus, now at the head of an 
army in Cisalpine Gaul, were elected consuls. Then 
the several praetors were named, and Marcellus had the 
power and title given him of proconsul ; because, of all 
the Roman generals in Italy, he was the only one who 
had gained any advantage over the enemy since the bat- 
tle of Cannae. The elections being over, Junius re- 
turned to his camp in Apulia, but Sempronius continued 
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in the city, to consult with tlie senate about the opera- Vearof 
tions of the approaching campaign. While they were 5.^ 
deliberating on these things, news came to Rome that^lfl!!!' 
Posthumius Albinus (one of the consuls elect), with all comui. 
his army, was destroyed by the Gauls.* The fortitude 
of the Romans enabled them to surmount this last cala- uyj, 
mity of so unfortunate a year. Sempronius assembled 
the senate, and endeavoured to raise their dejected 
spirits. “The defeat of Cannae ought to have har-c.25. 
dened us against every adversity that can happen in war. 

Shall we be discouraged by moderate losses, after having 
supported the greatest calamities ? The war with the 
Gauls may be deferred. Let us have no more armies in 
Gaul, but turn all our forces against Hannibal. When 
he is once driven out of Italy, the rebellious nations will 
soon be reduced again.” This advice was followed, and 
all the Roman forces were ordered to the provinces near 
Hannibal. 

In the new disposition of employments, Terentius 
Varro, notwithstanding his former ill success, was in- vai. Max. 
trusted with the command of an army in Apulia, and 
had the character of proconsul. His behaviour since 
his misfortune had softened every body to him. He^ g'**' 
had let his hair and beard grow, and had never taken 
a meal lying on a bed, as was the manner of the Ro- 
mans. Nay, it is said, he modestly declined the dicta- 
torship, to which the people, still well-afFected to him, 
would have raised him. 

It now remained to choose a new consul in the room 
of Posthumius Albinus; and Marcellus being sent upon 
a commission to the army, it was suspected and com- 
plained of in the senate, that he was kept out of the way 

• According to Livy, (h, 23. c. 24.) the Gaols made ose of a very extraordinary 
stratagem upon this occasion. — Posthamins being to pass through a wood, they, 
against his coming, had, on each side the mad, sawed all tlte trees so far that a little 
force would serve to cast them down. — When, Iherefare, the whole arr«y ' bad en- 
tered (hb dangerous passage, the Gauls that lay about the wood began to throw" down 
the trees, which falling one against another, those that were nearest the road came 
upon the heads of the Romans, so that scarce ten men of them escaped being crashed. 
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ROME purpose that he might not be present at the comitia. 

B c* 2 u Spuipronius therefore deferred convening the centuries 
till the return of Marcellus, and then he was unanimously 

MMui- chosen consul. But as it had happened to thunder dur- 
ing the assembly, the augurs laid hold of this accident 
to declare the election disagreeable to the will of the 
gods. Their true reason for opposing it was his being 
a plebeian, for Sempronius also being of that order, 
should Marcellus’s election be confirmed, Rome would 
have two plebeian consuls. Hereupon Marcellus abdi- 
cated, and Fabius Cunctator was chosen (the third time) 
in his stead. 

^■''3'- And now the Romans began to be in motion. Fa- 

b. e3. o 

32. bins put himself at the head of those troops which the 
late dictator had commanded. Sempronius was general 
of the volones, and of 25,000 auxiliaries. The troops 
that had escaped from Cannae, and which after that bat- 
tle had served under Marcellus, and all the weak soldiers 
in the army lately under the conduct of Junius Pera, 
had been sent into Sicily, there to serve as long as the 
war should last in Italy. In the room of these, Mar- 
cellus led to his camp near Suessula (a city nine miles 
from Nola), two legions that had been raised for the de- 
fence of Rome. The praetor Laevinus was ordered to 
cover Apulia with two legions, which arrived from Sicily, 
and'to defend the coast from Brundusium toTarentum, 
with a fleet of twenty-five ships. A like number of 
vessels was sent under Q. Fulvius Flaccus, the other 
praetor, to guard the coast near the capital. The legion 
under Varro being commanded into Sicily, he was or- 
dered to make new levies in the country of Picenum, 
and to continue there to protect that and the neigh- 
bouring territories. 

.c. s$. While the praetor Laevinus lay encamped at Luceria 
in Apulia, a company of Macedonians were, to his great 
surprise, brought before him. 

At the head of them was an Athenian named Xeno- 
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phanes. These strangers had landed not far from the 
Lacinian promontory, and were making their way |o 
Hannibal’s camp near Capua, when Laevinus’s scouts in- 
tercepted them. Being examined by the praetor, the 
Athenian answered that he was commissioned by king 
Philip of Macedon to treat of an alliance with the Ro- 
man republic. Laevinus, oveijoyed at this, shewed great 
respect to the ambassador, and furnished him with guides 
to conduct him to Rome. It is not known by what ar- 
tifice he got to Hannibal’s camp: but the league which, 
in his master’s name, he made with the Carthaginian, is 
preserved to this day.‘ Having finished his commission, 


^ The form of the league, as it is in Polybius, (b. 7. c. 2.) runs thus. 

The treaty confirmed by oath, which Hannibal the general, Mago, Myrcan, Bar- 
mocar, and all the senators of Carthage that are with him [Hannibal], and all the 
Carthaginians that seive under him, have concluded with Xenophanes the Athenian, 
the son of Cleomachus, whom king Philip, the sun of Demetrius, hath sent to os in 
bis own name, and in the name of the Macedonians, and of his allies. 

In the presence of Jupiter and Juno, and Apollo; in the presence of the tutelary 
divinity of the Carthaginians, and of Hercules, and of lolaus ; in the presence of 
Mars, of Triton and Neplnne ; in the presence of the gods who accompany our expe- 
dition, and of the sun, the moon, and the earth ; in the presence of the rivers, the 
fields, and the waters ; in the presence of all the gods who rule over Carthage ; in 
the presence of all the gods who rule over Macedon and the rest of Greece ; in the 
presence of all the gods who preside over war, and at the making this treaty ; Han- 
nibal the general hath said, and all the senators of Carthage that are with him, and all 
the Carthaginians that arc in his army, 

If it seem good unto you and to us, this shall be a treaty of amity and good-will 
between you and us, as friends, allies, and brethren, upon condition that king Philip^ 
and the Macedonians, and all the other Greeks that are bis allies, shall preserve and 
defend the Carthaginian lords, and Hannibal the general, and those that are with 
him, and the governors of provinces dependant upon the Carthaginians, and those 
that use the same laws with them ; and the inhabitants of Utica, and of all the cities 
and countries subject to the Carthaginians, and all the soldiers and allies, and all the 
cities and nations in confederacy with os in Italy, Gaol, and Liguria, and all those 
in this country who are in friendship and alliance with us. In like manner the 
Carthaginian armies, and the inhabitants of Utica, and all the cities and nations sub- 
ject to Carthage, and the soldiers and allies, and all the nations and cities with which 
we have amity and alliance in Italy, in Gaul, in Liguria, and with which we may 
contract amity and alliance in this country, shall preserve and defend king Philip, 
and the Macedonians, and all their allies amongst the Greeks. We will not se- 
cretly devise evil against one another. We will not lay snares for one another. 
We [the Macedonians] with all afTeotion and good-will, without guile or fraud [de- 
clare that we] will be enemies to the enemies of the Carthaginians, except to those 
kings, cities, and ports, with which we are in friendship and alliance. In like manner, 
we [the Carthaginians] will be enemies to the enemies of king Philip, except to 
those kings, cities, and nations, with whom we are in alliance and friendship. You 
[the Macedonians] shall engage in the war we have witli the Romans till it please 
the gods to give soccess to oar arms and yonrs. Yon shall assist us with what is 
necessary, nooordiog as shall be agreed upon between os. Bat if the godsabalf not 
grant to yon and ns a happy issne of tlic war egainsl^he Romans and their allies, 
and if we be reduced to make peace with the Romans, we shall treat in snob a manner 
as that yon shall be ineloded in tbe treaty ; and on condition that they Shall not 
be allow^ to declare war'against yon ; that the Romans shall not be masters of the 
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R o*M°E returned to his ship, and Mago, Bostar, and Gisco, 
5.18. Aree ambassadors from Hannibal, embarked with him. 

1 - ’ Tiiey were scarce out at sea when the vessel was descried 

consul, by P. Valerius Fiaccus, whom Laevinus had appointed 
to command the fleet. She was soon obliged to strike 
to some ships sent after her. Xenophanes endeavoured 
to escape a second time, by the same story of his em- 
bassy from Philip to the senate ; adding only, that not 
having been able to reach the capital, because the enemy 
infested the roads, he had negotiated his business with 
the praetor Laevinus. He would have imposed upon 
Fiaccus, but for the habit and language of the three 
Carthaginians. The Roman having discovered the 
truth, detached five galleys, under the command of 
Valerius Antias, to transport the Athenian and his com- 
panions to Rome. 

To return to Hannibal. Campania was now the chief 
c.h. seat of the war ; and the Campanians themselves, to as- 
sist him, raised an army of 1 4,000 men. These having, 
in vain, solicited Cumae, a city in the neighbourhood, 
to join with them, endeavoured, with no better success, 
to surprise the Cumans by treachery. After which Han- 
nibal, at the request of the Campanians, laid siege to the 
place. Fabius was then encamped at Cales, but durst 
not cross the Vulturnus, to go to the assistance of the 
besieged, because of unlucky omens and prodigies. Sem- 
pronius had a little before entered the place, and he de- 
fended it. He is said to have slain in a sally 1300 of 
the Carthaginians. Hannibal the next day presented 
battle, in hopes the consul, flushed with his success, 
would venture to fight : but the Romans keeping close 

Corcjraei, nor of the Apolliniaies, nor of the Pyrracbini, nor of Phams, nor of Djr- 
inallar, nor of the Parthini, nor of Anlintania. Thej shall likewise restore to De- 
metrios Phams all his friends and relations who are in the Roman dominions. If 
the Roman.s shall declare war against yon or against os, we will assist each other 
as the occasion shall require. We will act in the same manner in case any other 
shall declare war against us^^except the kings, cities, and nations, with whom we are 
in alliance and Iriendsbip. — If either of ns shall judge proper to add any thing to 
this treaty, or retrench any thing from it, it shall not be done wilhoot the consent of 
both of 08. 
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within the walls, he at length drew ofF his men and 2*0-. Year of 

' O Q 

turned to his camp, which was on Mount Tifata. iss. 

Whilst Sempronius Gracchus was thus defending 
Cumae, the Roman armies prospered in two other places • consul* 
Another Sempronius, surnamed Longus, gained a vie- 
tory over Hanno in Lucania, and drove him from thence b.° 2 !r’ 
into Brutdum. And Laevinus retook three cities of the 
Hirpini, which had revolted to Hannibal. 

About the same time the intercepted ambassador from c. as. 
king i^hilip, and his letters, were brought to Rome. 

And the senate, finding that the treaty was actually 
concluded, came immediately to the wise and noble 
resolution of keeping the Macedonian out of Italy, by 
carrying the war into his country. 

And now Fabius, having made expiation for the pro- c.ss. 
digies, at length passed the Vulturnus, and both the con- 
suls carried on the war in concert together. Fabius re- 
covered some towns that had^declared for Hannibal, and 
had received Carthaginian garrisons. At Nola, the peo- 
ple, still disaffected to Rome, were secretly plotting to 
destroy their senators, and betray the city to Hannibal. 

'^3 p*-‘=‘v..nt *his, Fabius sent Marcellus with his army 
into ..., aiid he himself removed to the proconsul’s 
camp near Suessula. There he continued quiet, while c.«. 
Marcellus made frequent incursions into the lands of the 
Hirpini and the Samnites about Caudium. Deputies 
from these two nations came to Hannibal to inform him 
of the devastation of their country, and to desire relief. 

They even added reproaches to their Complaints. “We c- 
believed (said they) that so long as you were safe and 
our friend, we might have banished all fear, not only of 
the Romans, but (were jt lawful so to speak) even of 
the angry gods themselves. Yet certain it is, that whilst 
you are not only safe and victorious, but so near us4oo, 
that you can see the burning of our houses, and almost 
hear the cries of our wives and children, we have been 
miserably harassed this summer by Marcellus, as if h^ 
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rom'e been conqueror at Cannae. Tlie Ro- 

sas. mans give out that you are like a bee that can sting 
-1-^ — but once.”" Hannibal returned a civil answer to the 
c«Moi- deputies, and encouraged them to hope for a happy issue 
of the war. “Of the victories! have gained (said he), 
bi’S! the last has always been the greatest. That of the 
lake Thrasymenus was more considerable t^pn that of 
the Trebia, and the victory of Cannae surpassed them 
both. I shall soon gain a fourth victory superior to all 
the past.” With this answer, and rich presents, he dis- 
missed the deputies. 

c.+». Hannibal being soon after joined by Hanno with some 
troops from Bruttium, invested Nola, which was de- 
fended by Marcellus who (if we may credit the Latin his- 
torian), boldly marched his troops out of the town, and 

** The Roman htstarians frequently repruacli Hannibal with inaction after the 
winter he spent in Capua, and Livy upon this occasion has put very severe i enac- 
tions upon Lira into the mouths of the Sainuite deputies. The truth of the mattei 
seems to be this : the Romans had now learned by their defeats that they were not 
a match for Hannibal in the open field. It wa.s a long time before llioy would \ii Id 
Ibis point; but the battle of Cannae seems to have convinced tlieni. At first they 
sent one consol to oppo'NO him with the usual army of two legions (consisting ol 
about 4000 men each) with a proportionable number of auxiliaries. The misforluiic 
at tbeTicin, and what immediately followed it, obliged them to send the other con- 
sol with his army to join his colleague. These being defeated at the Trebia, the re- 
pnblic increased her armies the next year. Flaminius bad alone the command of 
four legions, and his colleague of two. The former being vanquished at the lake 
Thrasymen, and Fabios’s dilatory arts nut having any sensible good effect, the Ro- 
mans seemed resolved to exert their whole strength, and ruin Hannibal at a blow. 
They doubled their legions, increased the number of men in each, mud sent both 
their consols at the head of an army of near 90,000 men to fight a decisive battle. 
The victory over these at Caqnac was so complete, that the Romans saw plainly they 
coold not hope to conqoer the Carthaginian in a general battle, and that they most 
change their manner of carrying on the war. Accordingly they divided their troops 
into many armies, never risked their whole strength in one action, bat contented 
themselves with wasting HannibaFs forces in small eiigagemeols, harassing his allies, 
and protecting their own. This very year they besieged him, as it were, with 
armies. Fabius commanded one at Literoum, Semprooius had another at Cumse, 
and Marcellas a third at Soessola, all in Campania, where Hannibal was. Levinas 
defended Apolia; and Terentius Varro, Picenom. Each of these generals had at 
least two legions onder him, except T. Yarro, who had hot one. Beside these, Livy 
mentions a Semproains Loogns, who bad an army in Lncania, snfficieot to defeat a 
considerable part of the Carthaginian array, onder Hanno, of which 2000 were slain 
in the action. All these forces joined together would have made a greater army 
than the Romans bad at Cannse, bat the repnblic bad now altered her measnres, nay 
so steady was she in pnrsalng this new method of oarrjtUg on the war, that though 
Hannibal was many years hemmed in among the BrnttianH, ta a corner ef Italy, 
withoot supplies from his own connty, and in great want of men and money, abe 
never ventored to ifhite her forces in order to compel him to a general battle. Now 
eonsidering the small number of bis troops, his want of money, the many armies 
he bad to deal with, the towns he bad to garrison, and the several allies he had to 
protect, it is more to be wondered at that he kept footing so lung in Italyi thmt that 
he made no progress in conquest. 
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came to a pitched battle with the Carthaginian before the Tear of 
walls ; victory declared for the Romans, and Hannibal sx. 

lost 5000 men. 

About this time, 127 2 of his Spanish and Numidian con.ui- 
horse went over to the enemy. These deserters conti- 
nued &ithful to Rome, and did her important services, t. 23 . 
for which J;hey were recompensed with lands in their own 
countries at the end of the war. The Carthaginian ge- 
neral raised the siege of Nola, sent Hanno again into 
Bruttium, with the forces he had brought from thence, 
marched himself into Apulia, and pitched his camp near 
Arpi, where he purposed to winter. As soon as he was 
gone. Fabius made two incursions, with the greatest 
part of his army, into the flat country of Campania, ga- c.48. 
thered in all the corn, and carried it to his camp at Sues- 
sula, which he put in a condition to serve him for winter 
quarters. He then ordered Marccllus to keep no more 
soldiers at Nola than were necessary to defend the town, 
and to send the rest to Rome, that they might neither 
be a burden to the allies nor an expense to the republic. 

The consul Sempronius marched his legions from Cumae 
to Luceria in Apulia ; from thence he dispatched the 
prastor Laevinus with the army under his command to 
Brundusium, to guard the coast of Salentom, and pro- 
vide what was necessary for the Macedonian war. 


^ Livy, Plutarch, and others, relate several victories gained by Marcellos over 
Hannibal. But Com. Nepos (in vit. Hannib.) tells us, that the latter was always 
victorious in Italy, and that after the battle of Cannae no one ever ventured to pitch a 
camp in the plain against him. ** Quamdiu in Italia fnit, nemo ei in acie restitit, 
nemo ad versus eum, post Cannenscm pugnam, in campo castva posuit.” Polybius’s 
history of the Roman affairs after the battle of Caiinie Js not entire; but we have 
several considerable fragments of it remaining, none of which mention a.ny victory 
over Hannibal in Italy. From a passage in b. 9. 0 . 3. it is pl^tn that Hannibal was 
never defeated by any Roman general before the siege of Capua, and conseqnently 
not by Marcellna this year. « Who^j. the historian) can help^ admiring the 
Romans ? That they who durst not draw out an army in battle against Hannibal, but 
used to lead their legion^aod that with didicalty, along the hills, shonld venture to 
lay siege to a strong cit^nbile they themselves were harassed by an enemy whom 
they dared not to think of encountering in the field. But the CarUiagtmans, who had 
been conqnesors in every battle, suffered no less than the vanquished/* And in 
b. 15. c. 16. he expressly asserts, that Hannibal was never vanquished before the 
battle of Zama. And, ki c. 1 1. he represents Hannibal, just before that batfle» re- 
minding his soldiers, that they had been viotorious in every battle they had fonght . in 
Italy. 
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Yearof Whilc afFaifS in Italy were in the situation tliat has 
538 . been described, rood news came to Rome from Sardinia 

B.C. S14. , ® 

and Spain. The praetor, Manlius Torquatus, had de- 

coMui- feated the rebel Sardinians, though assisted by an army 
sent from Carthage under the command of Asdrubal the 
b. 83 . Bald. Twelve thousand of the enemy were killed upon 
the spot. Asdrubal himself, with Hanno and Mago, his 
chief officers, taken prisoners, and the island entirely re- 
duced. 

C. 48 . The Scipios had been equally fortunate in their wars 
in Spain. However they wrote to the senate, that the 
troops wanted their pay, clothes to cover them, and pro- 
. visions to subsist them. As to the first indeed, they 
added, that if the public treasury was exhausted, they 
would find means to get money from the Spaniards ; but 
that the other necessaries must be sent from Rome; 
otherwise they could neither keep the province in obe- 
dience, nor support the army. The senators were all 
sensible of the reasonableness of the request ; but how 
to comply with it was the difficulty. They considered 
the numerous forces they already had to maintain both 
at land and sea, and what a large new fleet must presently 
be equipped, if a war with Macedon should be com- 
menced : that as to Sicily and Sardinia, which before the 
war brought in considerable subsidies to the treasury, 
they were now scarce able to maintain the forces neces- 
sary for the defence of these provinces ; and that to tax 
the citizens at home for the supply demanded, would 
quite oppress and ruin them. The result of all was, that 
Fulvius the prsetor should assemble the people, and lay 
before them the necessities of the state, and earnestly 
press all those who were growtlf rich by farming the public 
revenues, to lend the public, for a whj^, a part of what 
they had gained by it, and furnish the army in Spain with 
necessaries, under a promise of being reimbursed the 
first of any of the public creditors, when the treasury 
should be in a condition to discharge debts. The prae- 
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tor accordingly represented the matter to the people, and 
also appointed a day when he would bargain for clothes ^ 

and corn, to be sent to the troops in Spain, and for other 

necessaries to equip the fleet. consui- 

When the day came, three companies, of nineteen 
persons each, presented themselves as undertakers ; but 
they insisted on two demands, that, while thus employed, 
they should be exempted from serving in the war : and 
that, if what they shipped were taken by the enemy, or 
cast away by storm, the public should bear the loss ; both 
which conditions being agreed to, they undertook this 
affair, so that now the Roman armies were subsisted by 
the purses of private subjects ; nor was any thing want- 
ing to carry on the war with Spain more than if the trea- 
sury had been full. 

The Scipios, thus supplied, immediately took the field, 
and (according to Livy) performed strange things, as 
shall hereafter be related. 

The accounts from Sicily were not so satisfactpry as 
those from Spain and Sardinia. King Hiero was dead, c.*.' 

* ^ ^ S* 23. 30rf 

and had left his dominions, by will, to his grandson 
Hieronymus (whose father Gelo had rebelled against 
the old king the year before his death, and had come to 
an untimely end), under the tuition of fifteen guardians ; 
whom he had entreated, a little before his decease, to 
keep up a good understanding with the Romans, as he 
himself had done for fifty years past. Hieronymus, poijrb. 
being sufiered by his guardians to take the reins of go- ttvll' 
vernment into his own hands at fifteen years of age, ran S*t. 
into many excesses of vice and cruelty. He affected an 
extravagant pomp, was difficult of access, gave audience 
with an air of contempt, and often added insulting jests 
to refusals. Three lords of distinction engrossed his 
favour ; Andranodorus, and 2^ippus (his two uncles-in- 
law), and Thraso, surnamed Charcarus. This last was 
a friend to the Romans ; the other two favoured Car- 
thage. Thraso being put to death upon a false accusa- <• 
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E tion of treason, the undes easily persuaded their nephew 
5S8. to enter into a negotiation with Hannibal. Claudius 

C £14* ^ 

Pulcher, the Roman praetor in Sicily, sent a deputation 
cousui. to the king, to renew the alliance formerly made by his 
grandfather with the Romans. Hieronymus insulted the 
deputies, asking them, what fortune they had at the 
battle of Cannae ? “ Because (said he) Hannibal’s am- 

bassadors have given most incredible accounts of it ; 
and I would fain know the truth, that I may take up my 
measures accordingly.’’ The Romans only answered, 
that when he had learned to give audience to ambassa- 
dors in a serious manner, they would come to him 
again ; and then having rather admonished than re- 
quested him, not rashly to violate the ancient league, 
they departed and returned to the prastor. Hierony- 
mus, without delay, sent an ambassador to Carthage, to 
ratify a treaty he had already made with Hannibal ; the 
substance of which was, that he and the Carthaginians 
should divide Sicily between them, when they had jointly 
conquered the whole island. But being afterward per- 
suaded to think that he had himself a title of inheritance 
to all Sicily, by being descended from Nereis, the daugh- 
ter of Pyrrhus (who had been declared king of it), he sent 
a new embassy, with instructions to lay before the senate 
of Carthage his pretended rights, and to conclude only a 
treaty of mutual assistance with them. The Carthagi- 
nians were glad at any rate to draw off Syracuse from 
the Roman interest, and readily yielded to the proposals. 

Not long after, this foolish king being at Leontini, 
c'.^' a town situate on the frontiers of his dominions, was 
there assassinated in the presence of his guards, by some 
conspirators among his own subjects ; an event which 
promised no great benefit to the Romans : for though 
tiie-Syracusians, fond of liberty, seemed much inclined 
to change the monarchy into a commonwealth, they 
seemed no less inclined to side with the Carthaginian 
republic. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


PIPTH YEAR OP THE WAR. 

Wlien the eomitia at Rome were going to raise T. Otacilias to the consalate, Fabias 
the president of the assembly, knowing the iosafficiency of the candidate, hinders 539. 
bis election, and is himself chosen together with Claadius Marcellas. The Roman Marcel- 
citizens remarkably shew their zeal for the republic. The soldiers serve without lus. 
pay, and fleets are equipped at the expense of private men. Sempronius is said 
to have defeated an army of Carthaginians under Hanno, and Marcellas t(f have 
gained an advantage over Hannibal. Fabias besieges and takes Casilinum, while 
the prsetorLaevinus begins the war in Greece against king Philip. 

In Italy, the campaign of this year being ended, Fabius Ywof 
took the road to Rome, to hold the eomitia by centuries sm. 
for the new elections. The prudent consul did not enter 
the city, but appeared at the assembly in the Campus 
Martius, on the day appointed, in his military habit, and 
attended by his lictors with their axes as well as fasces. It 
fell by lot to the tribe of the Anioto vote first, and of this 
tribe to a century which consisted of the younger men ; 
and the majority of this prerogative century^ named 
to the consulship T. Otacilius (a relation of the presi- 
dent) and M. .^milius Regillus, men, neither of them, 
of such abilities as the present exigency required. Fa- 
bius, therefore, thought fit to interrupt the election, and c’.^‘ 
harangue the assembly. He first excused the irregu- 
larity of his proceeding, by the present dangers which 
threatened the state. He then represented to them the 
importance of goosing consuls qualified to enter the 
lists with Hannibal ; that Otacilius had given no cause 
to think him equal to that enterprise, not having per- 
formed any one thing for which the command of the 
fleet had, this year, been intrusted to him ; and that 
iEmilius, as high-priest of Quirinus, could not be ab- 
sent from Rome. “ Romans (he added), do you name 
such consuls as you would wish to be conducted by, if 

1 After the thirty-five tribes were completed, the centuries, which fprined Ihe 
eomitia centuriata, were divided among the tribes, and became parti of then ; and 
then im theie aisemblief it was decided by lot which of the tribes should vote first, 
and the tribe upon which the lot fell was cdMed the prerogative tribe. 
were again oast among the centuries of this prerogative tribe, to determine wjiieh of 
those should vote before the rest ; and the ceRtary ii|>on wbii^ the lot fell 
file prerogative oentnry. Rosin, p. 466. 
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Y«arof you were this moment to give Hannibal battle. I pro- 

538. nounce, that the prerogative century gave their suffrages 
again. Heralds, proclaim my orders.” Otacilius at 

consol, first made some opposition to this; but the lictors with 
their axes surrounded him, and soon forced him to si- 
lence. Then the prerogative century returned to the 
voting place, and gave their suffrages for the president 
a oM°E F^bius Verrucosus* (surnamed Cunctator, 

539. or the Lingerer) and Claudius Marcellus,'}' who was ab- 
— i — "sent; and the other centuries unanimously followed the 
cOTsti- example of this. Rome had never seen two greater men 
£'vy, b. together at the head of her affairs. And though Fabius, 

by an irregular proceeding, had procured his own con- 
1 3 d time, tiuuance in the consular dignity, against law and custom, 
yet no one accused him of ambition or tyranny, or of 
being actuated by any motive but a zeal for his country. 
The Romans were convinced of the necessity of conti- 
nuing the commanders of their armies more than one 
year in office; and they now, therefore, made little alter- 
ation in the disposition of military employments. 

As a law had been made the last y§ar (at the motion 
'• of Oppius, a tribune of the people) to restrain the luxury 
of women, forbidding them to wear above half an ounce 
of gold in toys, and to ride in a chariot within a mile of 
Rome, except to a public sacrifice ; so now the censors, 
M. Atilius Regulus and P. Furius Philhs, made a strict 
inquiry into offences committed by the men, to the de- 
triment of the public. Caecilius Metellus and the other 
young nobles who with him would in despair have left 
Italy after the battle of Cannae, those of the ten deputies 
from the prisoners taken at that battle, who had not re- 
turned to Hannibal according to their oath, and about 
2000 young men of military age who had neglected, 
without just cause, to enrol themselves for the service, 
B.44. ^ere all degraded. The^ senate also decreed, that all 
who. Jvere stigmatized by the censors should be sent into 
Sicily, and there be obliged to serve on foot, amongst 
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the runaways from the battle of Cannae, till the war vearof 
should be at an end. The Romans never exerted their sag. 
virtue and disinterested zeal for their country in a greater ‘ 
degree than in this second Punic war ; private men vo- 
luntarily advanced money for the public works ; the 
masters who had sold their slaves to the republic, would 
not accept of a payment till the war was ended; scarce a 
centurion or trooper demanded his pay, and if any one 
had so little generosity as to receive it from the quaestor, 
he became the jest of his legion. Nay, the money of 
the widow and the orphan was freely brought into the 
treasury, so great was the confidence of the public faith. 

Such being the dispositions of the people, the new 
levies were soon completed. Six legions were added to <=• li- 
the twelve already on foot. The Sicilian expedition 
seemed to require the most dispatch ; and Otacilius was 
therefore ordered to embark with all diligence for that 
island, with one legion. And in order to man and equip 
the fleet, the consuls, by authority from the senate, laid 
a tax upon the rich. — Each head of a family, who by the 
censor’s register was found worth from 50,000 to 100,000 
asses, was obliged to maintain a rower or a sailor, at his 
own expense, for six months; and the more wealthy, 
three, five, seven, in proportion to their riches. The 
senators were obliged each to maintain eight sailors for 
a whole year. * 

What remained now, was to march the land forces, 
and begin the campaign in Italy. Hannibal, who had c. i«. 
spent the winter in Apulia, returned to his camp on the 
Tifata, at the request of the Capuans, who thought their 
city threatened. He had ordered Hanno, with an army c.i4. 
of 17,000 foot and 1200Numidian horse, to come from 
the country of theBruttians and seize Beneventum ; but 
Sempronius,with his army of volones, prevented htp,and ' 
possessed himself of that defenceless city. Frotn fl^eS^. 
he marched to give Hanno battle ; and to engagi^^is 
volones to exert themselves, he promised eveiyanan His 
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v.»r#f liberty, who should bring off the head of an enemyt The 
sag. senate had given him power to enfranchise whom he 
— pleased. But this promise had like to have ruined his 
c”™i, affairs. For though his troops fought bravely at first, 
ship, jjjgy ]Qgj much time in cutting off the heads of the ene- 
b. 24 . roies they had slain, and the ardour of those who had 
' performed the condition of obtaining their freedom was 
immediately abated : so that he was forced to publish a 
new declaration through all the ranks of his army. That 
none should obtain their liberty, unless the Carthaginians 
were routed. Hereupon the volones renewed the fight 
with impetuosity, and gained so complete a victory, that 
scarce 20(X) of the enemy escaped.* We are told, how- 
ever, that 4000 of those legionary slaves did not behave 
themselves in the battle so well as the rest, and were 
afraid to pursue the enemy to their camp ; and that, ap- 
prehending punishment for their cowardice, they retired 
after the action to a hill. Sempronius had compassion 
for their weakness, and sent a tribune to invite them 
back. And then, to perform his promise, he pronounced 
all, without exception, free. Nevertheless, that some 
distinction might be made between the brave and the 
cowards, he forbade the latter to eat sitting or lying 
down, all the time of their service, unless they were sick, 
c w. In the meanwhile Hannibal endeavoured to surprise 
Puteoli. Failing in this attempt, he went and pillaged 
the country about Naples. From thence he moved to- 
wards Nola, whither the populace (who were still in his 
interest, in opposition to their senate) had invited Him. 
— Marcell us being joined by the army from Suessula 
(now under Q. Pomponius) attacked and killed 2000 
of his men, with the loss only of 400 ; and would have 
entirely ruined him, had Claudius Nero, whom the con- 
sul had ordered with some squadrons out of Nola to 
make a tour, and fall upon the Carthaginians in the rear 

» Tfao reader bas been already caaliontd eoncerniDg Livj’s tales of Roman victo- 
ries Id Uiii 
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durinlf’ the action, come up in time. — Marcellus offered 
Hannibal battle again the next day; but the latter de- 

dined it, decamped the night following, and marched 

towards Tarentum. consul* 

^ He had entertained strong hopes that this city would 
open her gates to him, upon his first appearance before 
it. Some Tarentine prisoners, whom he had formerly 
released without ransom, had engaged a great number 
of the young men of that place in his interest, and these 
invitedhim thither. But M. Livius, who commanded 
in the place, took such effectual measures to prevent the '• 
designs of the factious, that Hannibal was again difsap- 
pointed. He quitted the enterprise, and marched to- 
wards Salapia in Apulia, where he resolved to spjend the 
winter. Thither he ordered corn to be brought' from 
Lucania; and his foragers having found in Apulia about 
4000 colts, Hannibal ordered them to be broke: and 
with them he remounted his African horsemen. These 
were all his exploits during the whole campaign. 

But whilst the Carthaginian was on his march to Ta- c- w- 
rentum, Fabius besieged Casilinum, and sent to Marcel- 
lus to come with some legions and cover the siege, ap- 
prehending an attack from the Capuans. The ^rrison 
in the place consisted of 2000 Campanians and 700 
Carthaginians; and they made so vigorous a defence, 
that Fabius, by the daily slaughter of his men, was much 
discouraged. He would have raised the siege, if Mar- 
celli^s had not represented to him, “ That a wise gene- 
ral should well consider all the difficulties of an enter- 


prise before he undertakes it ; but that, when it is once 
undertaken, he ought to go through with it: and that 
to desist now from the siege, would much lessen the 
credit of the republic among her allies.” Upon this, 
Fabius renewed his attacks with more ardour than ever; 


and the Campanians were so intimidated by it, that they 
sent to him an offer to quit the place if they might retire 
in safety to Capua. Fabius consented; but Marcellus 
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EOME opportunity, before fifty of them vvei#come 

B ^is g3f®> entered the place, and 

— — put all who opposed him to the sword, without distinc- 
cousoj. tion.* The prisoners he sent to Rome. After the 
taking of Casilinum, Marcellus returned to Nola, and 
Fabius marched into Samnium, laid waste the country, 
and took several towns. 

Hannibal still depended upon his alliance with the 
* 0 . king of Macedon ; and, indeed, Philip began to draw 
towards Italy.* He first besieged Apollonia; but not 
succeeding in this enterprise, he turned his arms against 
Oricum, and took it. The inhabitants sent notice of 
their misfortune to Laevinus at Brundusium, who in two 
days after the news arrived before the place. The king 
had left a small garrison in it, and was returned to the 
siege of Apollonia. Laevinus easily took Oricum, and, 
while he was there, deputies came to him from the peo- 
ple of Apollonia, begging assistance against the Mace- 
donians. He sent thither 2000 foot, under the com- 
mand of Q. Neevius Crista, who got into the town with- 
out being perceived by the enemy. Naevius soon after 
understanding that the Macedonian camp was very neg- 
ligently guarded, broke into it in the night, and, if his 
soldiers had abstained from slaughter, might have taken 
Philip prisoner; but the groans of the dying waked 
others, who carried off the king half naked to his ships. 
He returned into Macedon, and the Roman fleet win- 
tered at Oricum. 

a This sLorj ill agrees ivitb the character given bj the historians of Marcellas, bnt 
well with bis after behaviour at the siege of Syracuse. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Hippocrates and Epicydes, two of Hannibars agents in Sicily, get themselves* by in- 
trigue, chosen praetors of Syracuse ; yet the inhabitants of that city enter soon 
after into a league with Marcellus.then commander of the Roman army in the island. 

The Haunibalists, going to Leontini, persuade the Leontines to a rupture with (he 
Romans ; Marcell us takes the place at the first assault; nevertheless the Hanniba- 
lists not only make their escape, hut by artifice and singular boldness find means 
to relurn to Syracuse, with an army under their command. They are re-elecled 
praetors, and become absolute masters of the city. Marcellos lays close siege to 
it, but by the wonderful engines of Archimedes is constrained to. turn the siege Archi- 
into a blockade. medes. 

Hannibal made himself some amends for his disap- J om e 
pointment on the side of Macedon, by the troubles he ^ ^^2,3 
found means to raise in Sicily. — Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes, two brothers of Syracusian extraction, whom heeoiwui- 
had sent to conclude the treaty with Hieronymus, had 
worked themselves into that prince’s favour, and, at the 
time of his death, commanded a body of 2000 Syracu- 
sians. Upon the news of the king’s assassination, these 
generals, being abandoned by their soldiers, repaired to'j*®- 
Syracuse, as thinking this the safest place for them in 
the present conjuncture. At their arrival they found 
that the heads of the conspiracy, who were favoured by 
the people, had come to an accommodation with Andra- 
nodorus, the late king’s uncle-in-law, and chief of the 
royalist party, and that he, Themistus, and those leaders, 
had been chosen praetors to govern the state with the 
assistance of a senate. The two Rannibalists, doubtless 
believing that this' change of government had changed 
the dispositions of the Syracusians with respect to Han- 
nibal, to prevent all suspicion of their designing to raise 
disturbances, applied themselves to the praetors, and by 
their means obtained an audienceof the senate. They 
spoke to this effect : “ We came hither on the part of 
Hannibal to treat with his friend Hieronymus. Wft; 
have only obeyed the commands of our general, and 
desire now to return to him ; but as our journey is not 
like to be with safety to our persons, the Roman forces 
so much infesting Sicily, we request that we may have 
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HO M^E ^ Xiocri in Italy.” Their suit was easily 

S39. obtained ; for the assembly had no unwillingness to be 

rid of these generals of the late king, men extremely 

consul- bold and enterprising, of great ability in war, and of 
narrow fortunes. The senate, however, were too dila- 
tory in executing their own desires ; and the brothers 
took advantage of the delay. Sometimes to the soldiers, 
with whom they were very intimate and familiar, some- 
times to the deserters from the Roman fleet, and occa- 
sionally to the meanest of the pc^ulace, they whispered 
calumnies against the senators and other principal men 
of the city, accusing them, that Under colour ofrenew- 
ing the league with Rome, they designed to betray Sy- 
racuse to her, in the view, that their own faction, having 
ing the sole merit of the pretended new alliance, might 
lord it over the rest. 

These rumours being spread and believed, and draw- 
ing every day crowds of peop|jB to Syracuse, gave not 
only Hippocrates and Epicydes, but also Andranodorus, 
who, at the pressing instances of his ambitious wife, De- 
marata, the daughter of Hiero, aimed at the royalty, 
good hopes of changing the government, and effecting 
their several designs. Andranodorus having concerted, 
his scheme with Themistus, the husband of Harmonia, 
Hieronymus's sister, unadvisedly imparted the secret to 
Aristo, a tragedian, who discovered it to the praetors. 
Aristo’s profession was not dishonourable among the 
Greeks : he was a man well descended, and of a good 
estate, and the praetors therefore had no reason to reject 
his testimony, and it being confirmed by several corro- 
borating circumstances, they, in concert with some of 
the oldest senators, placed guards at the doOT of the 
senate^ouse, who slew Andranodorus and Themistus 
as soon as they entered. This extraordinary action, 
most of the senators being ignorant of the cause of it, 
raised a great commotion and terror in the assembly. 
Aristo put an end to their fears. Being introduced by 
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the praetors, he informed the senate, “ That a plot had / 
been laid to cut off all the chiefs of the republic, and to ^ 

seize Ortygia'’ in the name of Andranodorus, and that 

this was to have been executed by the help of the Spa- “pwi- 
nish and African mercenaries, who had served under - 
Hieronymus.” He then entered into the particulars of 
the conspiracy, declaring the names of all the conspira- 
tors, and the several parts they were to have acted. His 
evidence obtained full belief, and the assembly passed a 
decree, pronouncing the death of Andranodorus and 
Themistus no less just than that of Hieronymus. In 
the mean time the pedple without doors had taken the 
alarm at this proceeding ; and it was necessary to quiet 
them. The senate therefore deputed Sopater, one of 
the preetors, to harange the multitude. 

This orator began with invectives against Andrano- 
dorus and Themistus, as if he had been accusing them 
at the bar, charging them, as the tutors and counsellors 
of Hieronymus, with all the injustices, oppressions, and 
cruelties, committed by the order or authority of that 
king, and with many other atrocious crimes perpetrated 
since his death. In the conclusion of his speech, he 
intimated that they had been spirited up by their wives, 
the ambitious daughter and grand-daughter of Hiero, 
to aspire to royalty by the destruction of the people’s 
liberty. At this the whole multitude cried out, that 
neither of those women ought to live, nor any one of 
the royal race be suffered to remain on the earth. The 
praetors, taking advantage of the people’s present (ary, 
immediately put it to the vote, and it was no sooner 
proposed then carried, that all who were of the royal 
family should be destroyed. In pursuance of this decree, 
certain officers, commissioned by the praetors, quickly 
dispatched Demarata and Harmonia. There was tin- 
other daughter of Hiero, named Heraclea, .the wife of 

A well lorlified ibUnd to the south of Sjraciue, and Joined to thn toavn by a 
bridge. 
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roVe Zoippus, who had been sent ambassador by Hieronymus 
Ptolemy, and had chosen to continue at the 
— Egyptian court in a voluntary exile from his country, 
consul- rather than be a spectator of its miseries. This lady, 
with her two daughters, the same executioners inhu- 
manly murdered, and with so much expedition, that an 
express from the magistrates (who on second thoughts 
relented) came too late to save them. But now the 
people also began to repent of their' own precipitation, 
and to pity the fate of the dead. Their pity soon turned 
into rage against the first authors of their cruelty. They 
furiously called out for an election of praetors in the 
room of Andranodorus and Themistus ; an election that 
was not like to be to the satisfaction of those already 
in power. 

Livy, When, on the day appointed, the assembly was 
tiwq happened, beyond all expectation, that some- 

body from the farther end of the crowd, named Epicydes, 
and another a little after, named Hippocrates, and 
straight almost the whole multitude, joined their suf- 
frages for these two agents of Hannibal. The republic 
being very young, no method was yet settled for voting, 
all were indifferently admitted into the voting place, 
citizens, strangers, and Roman deserters. The magis- 
trates in vain opjiosed the people’s choice. Fearing a 
sedition, they gave way to numbers, and Hippocrates 
and Epicydes were declared praetors. 

The two Hannibalists did not immediately discover 
their intentions. They were much dissatisfied, that 
deputies had been sent to Appius Claudius to renew the 
ancient alliance between Rome and Syracuse, yet they 
thought it best to conceal their dissatisfaction till a more 
favourable opportunity should present to embroil affairs. 
Appius was then at Murgantia, with a fleet of lOO ships, 
waiting to see what the revolutions among the Syracu- 
sians would produce. 

At Rome it had been resolved, from the apprehension 
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that a dangerous war might arise in Sicily, to send the 
consul Marcellus to take upon him the direction of af- ^ 

fairs in that island. He was just arrived in his province; 

and Appius referred the Syracusian deputies to him for consai- 
a final answer. The consul approving the conditions, 
dispatched ambassadors to conclude the treaty with the 
praetors at Syracuse. But those ambassadors found the 
state of things there very different from what they had 
expected. A Carthaginian fleet had appeared off Cape 
Pachynum, and Hippocrates and Epicydes had laid hold 
of this advantage to attempt something in favour of 
Carthage, by infusing anew into the minds of the peo- 
ple, a jealousy of the partizans of Rome, a suspicion of 
their intending to betray Syracuse to the Romans. This 
jealousy was the more readily entertained, as Appius, to 
encourage the Roman party in the town, was come with 
his fleet to the mouth of the port. The populace ran 
tumultuously to hinder the Romans from landing, in 
case they should attempt it. 

* In the perplexity occasioned by these commotions, 
the magistrates thought it proper to call an assembly of 
the people. The multitude were for some time divided 
in opinion. At length Apollonides, one of the chief 
citizens, with great calmness, and as a man unbiassed 
by any private or party views, represented to them “ the 
necessity of unanimously adhering to the one or the 
other of the rival repoblics. The choice (he said) was 
of much less importance than unanimity. in choosing; 
yet, in his opinion, they had more encouragement to 
follow the example of Hiero than of Hieronymus, and 
to prefer a treaty with Rome, whose friendship they had 
happily experienced for fifty years, to the uncertain ad- 
vantages of an alliance with Carthage, who, in times 
past, had not proved very faithful to her engagements. 

Nor was it a consideration of small moment, that they 
must have immediate peace with the Romans, or imme- 
diate war with them ; whereas should they rejwt the 

VOL. III. I 
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y»m of friendship of the Carthaginians, a war with them might 
539. yet be at a great distance.” The more dispassionate 
_!!!' Apollonides appeared, the greater weight his advice had 
cMsui- with the people; and as they were in no condition to 
’“p- support a war with Rome, it was in conclusion agreed 
that the treaty with that republic should be renewed, and 
a deputation sent to Marcellus for that purpose. 

A few days after, the Leontines having demanded of 
the Syracusians a body of troops to defend their fron- 
tiers, the government thought this a favourable oppor- 
tunity to get rid of a multitude of soldiers and officers, 
who were very turbulent in the city ; and it was deter- 
mined that Hippocrates should march to the assistance 
of the Leontines at the head of 4000 men, most of 
them deserters or mercenaries. This praetor, glad of 
an opportunity to create disturbances, readily accepted 
the commission, and, soon after his arrival among the 
Leontines, began to make stolen incursions into the 
Roman province, laying waste the country. Appius, 
informed of these hostilities, sent a body of soldiers to 
protect his allies. Those troops Hippocrates openly 
attacked, and put most of them to the sword. Here- 
upon Marcellus ordered deputies to Syracuse to com- 
plain of the infraction of the treaty, and to remonstrate, 
that a firm and lasting peace between Rome and Syra- 
cuse was not to be hoped for sp long as Hippocrates 
and Epicydes continued in SicilyT The latter, fearing 
to be accused in the absence of his brother, and desirous 
of having some share in exciting a war, repaired in all 
haste to Leontini. There, in conjuction with Hippo- 
crates, he represented to the inhabitants, “ That Syra- 
cuse, while she provided for her own liberty, had ex- 
pressly covenanted with the Romans, that she should 
have dominion over all the cities formerly subject to 
Hieronymus : but that the Leontines had as good a 
right to liberty as Syracuse, and that they ought there- 
fore to refuse acceding to her treaty with Rome, unless 
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that covenant were taken out of it.” The multitude 'ear of 

ROME 

was easily persuaded ; so that when deputies from Syra- ^ 

cuse complained of the slaughter made of the Roman 

troops, and desired the Leontines would concur with consui- 
the Syracusians to banish Hippocrates and Epicydes out 
of the island, the citizens haughtily answered, “ That 
they had given no commission to the Syracusians to 
make a peace with them for Rome, nor were they bound 
by a treaty concluded without their participation.” The 
Syracusians acquainted Marcellus with this answer, and 
at the same time declared, that they would not only 
adhere steadily to their engagements with the Romans, 
but would join with them in besieging Leontini, on con- 
dition that this city, after its reduction, were restored to 
the dominion of Syracuse. Marcellus agreed to the 
proposal, assembled all his forces, sent for ther* praetor 
Appius to come to his assistance, and prepared to attack 
Leontini. 

About this time, a great company of those Roman pint 
soldiers who had fled from the battle of Cannae, and 
who had been condemned, by a decree of the senate, to I'",’ 
serve in a separate corps in Sicily as long as the war^i^V. 
should last in Italy, came, with the permission of their 
commander Lentulus, and earnestly begged of the con- 
sul to be incorporated in his legions. Marcellus wrote 
to Rome in their favour : the conscript fathers returned 
answer, that it was their opinion the republic ought not 
to put any confidence in the courage of soldiers who 
had deserted their companions at the battle of Cannae ; 
yet if Marcellus thought otherwise, he might act in this 
matter as he pleased, provided none of them ever re- 
ceived any military rewards, or were suffered to return 
to Italy before the end of the war. 

Leontini was taken upon the first assault; but Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes made their escape to Erbessus. A =. »>• 
body of 8(XX) men from Syracuse, under the command pi^T ’ 
of Sosis and Diomenes, two of the prsetore, marching nVr. 
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/om“k ■^°***^ Marcellos, were met at the river My las by a man 
S39. who told them that Leontini had been sacked, and all, 

■1- — i without distinction, able to bear arms, put to the sword. 

c^sui. This false story (occasioned by the execution of 2000 
deserters, whom Marcellos had taken in the place) made 
such an impression on the soldiers, that their officers 
could not prevail with them to proceed to Leontini, but 
were forced to turn aside and lead them to Megara. 
From this place the praetors marched them soon after 
towards Erbessus, believing that the seditious spirit 
among them would be easily quelled, if Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, the true authors of all the late disturbances, 
were destroyed, or driven out of the country. 

The brothers found themselves now reduced to ex- 
tremities ; yet having some hope in the good will of the 
soldiersf with whom they were well acquainted, and this 
hope being favoured by the late report of the massacre 
at Leontini, they left Erbessus, in the resolution to yield 
themselves up to the soldiers at discretion. It hap- 
pened, luckily for them, that a body of Cretans, which 
had formerly served the Romans as auxiliaries, and, be- 
ing taken prisoners at the battle of Thrasymen, had been 
set at liberty by Hannibal, and had since served under 
Hippocrates and Epicydes in the reign of Hieronymus, 
was marching in the van of the army. To these they 
addressed themselves in a suppliant manner, presenting 
them olive branches and imploring their protection, 
“ That they might not be left at the mercy of the Sy- 
racusians, who would quickly deliver them up to be slain 
by the Romans.” The Cretans immediately cried out 
to them, to take courage, and promised to defend them : 
so that when Sosis and Dinomenes, informed of what 
passed, came in haste and ordered the, Hannibalists to 
be seized they found no obedience from their troops, 
but rather a disposition to revolt. In this perplexity they 
gave orders for returning to Megara, and sent an ac- 
count to Syracuse of what had happened. During the 
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march of the army, a letter, forged by Hippocrates, but y*" "' 
pretended to be written by the prmtors at Syracuse 

Marcellus, and intercepted, was produced and read to 

the soldiers by the contriver of it. It was to this effect * consul- 
“ The praetors of Syracuse to thfe consul Marcellus, 
health. — You have done justly and prudently in sparing 
none at Leontini. All the mercenaries deserve the same 
fiite. Nor will Syracuse ever be in peace while any 
foreign soldiers remain either in the city or the army. 

Turn then youj arms against those who are with our 
praetors at Megara, and by their destruction restore us 
to perfect liberty.” This letter kindled such a flame 
among the soldiers, and their sudden loud clamours so 
terrified Sosis and Dinomenes, that they gallopped away 
in all haste to Syracuse. Their flight did not quiet the 
commotion : the mercenaries fell upon the Syracusian 
soldiers that were in the army, and would have put them 
all to the sword, if the Hannibalists had not interposed 
in their defence, desiring to make use of them as hos- 
tages, and also hoping by their means to gain friends in 
Syracuse. Thither they instantly sent a soldier, who 
had been in Leontini when it was taken, to spread the 
false story of the massacre of its inhabitants. The arti- 
fice had the desired effect, even upon the senate and the 
chief men in the republic. They thought it necessary 
to shut the gates and guard the city against the Romans, 
as against an enemy whose avarice and cruelty would 
spare nothing. Scarce was this done, when Hippocrates 
and Epicydes appeared before the walls at the head of 
the mercenaries, and by the assistance of the multitude 
within (who would not^be restrained by their magi- 
strates) broke open one o? the gates and entered the city. 

The praetors retired with the Syracusian soldiery into that 
quarter of the town which was celled Achradina, hoping 
to defend themselves there.: but ,the Hannibalists being 
joined by the mercenaries, the deserters, and all the sol- 
diers of the late king, took it at the first assault. Those 
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of the preetors who could not escape in the first confu- 
sion of the conflict, were massacred, together with many 
of the citizens ; and the next day, liberty being granted 
to all slaves, and prisoners, the mixed multitude de- 
clared Hippocrates and Epicydes their prastors. 

Marcellus, upon the news of this resolution, advanced 
with his army to Syracuse. Before he began hostilities, 
he sent deputies to the Syracusians, to assure them he 
did not come to make war uj)on them, but to assist those 
of their fellow citizens who, having escapgd the slaughter 
in Achradina, had taken refuge in his camp, and those 
who suffered yet greater wrongs in the city, from ty- 
ranny and oppression ; that what he therefore insisted 
upon was, that the refugees under his protection should 
be restored to their possessions and privileges, the au- 
thors of the disturbances given up, and Syracuse put in a 
condition to enjoy peaceably her laws and liberty; and 
he threatened war against whoever should oppose these 
demands. The brothers, not thinking it safe to let the 
deputies enter the town, gave them audience without the 
walls ; and when the latter had made their demands, 
Epicydes spoke to this effect ; “ If you had brought 
any message to us, we would have returned an answer. 
You may uow go back ; and when the government of Sy- 
racuse is in the hands of those to whom you have orders 
to address yourselves, you may come again. If Marcel- 
lus is for war, he will find the siege of Syracuse an en- 
terprise somewhat different from the siege of Leontini.” 
The consul, upon the return of his deputip, invested the 
place by sea and land. 

Syracuse stood on the south-east side of Sicily, and 
was properly five cities in one, Ortygia, Achradina, 
Tyche, Neapolis, and Epipolae. Ortygia was a small 
island, very near the continent, and might be called the 
citadel of Syracuse; it was joined to Achradina by a 
bridge. All the attempts of Marcellus to carry the town 
by assault were frustrated by the surprising inventions of 
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Archimedes. This great man is said to have once told rqme 
king Hiero, that he could move the globe of the earth, j5,c!fw. 

provided he had another earth to stand upon. And he 

now contrived machines which cast stones of so prodi- copsui- 
gious a weight, as to break in pieces all the battering 
engines of the Romans. Nay, he invented a sort of 
iron crows fastened to chains, which being let fall upon 
the Roman galleys (that were brought close to the wall 
of the town) stuck fast in the prows of them, drew them 
up, by means of a counterpoise on that part of the ma- 
chine which was within the rampart, and set them on 
one end, or overturned them : insomuch that the Ro- 
mans were utterly discouraged, and Marcellus obliged 
to remove to a farther distance. It was resolved, in a 
council of war, to attack the place no more, but shut up 
all the avenues of it, in order to reduce it by famine. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


SIXTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 

The following jear, t}ie Romans take some towns from the Carthaginians in Italy. 54t). 
Hanno routs a praefect of the allies in Bruttinm, and cut off almost all his army. 

In Spain the two Scipios make considerable progress. They also engage Syphax, 
a Numidian king, to commence a war with the Carthaginians in Africa. The lat- 
ter in conjunction with Gala, (another Numidian king) fall upon Syphax and de- 
feat him with great slaughter. Marcellus continues the blockade of Syracuse, and 
with part of his forces reduces several towns, while many oihers declare for 
Carthage . ^ 

At Rome, Q. Fabius Maximus, the son of Fabius Y.«rof 

. ROME 

Cunctator, and T. Sempronius Gracchus, were chosen *«• 
consuls for the new year, and appointed, in concert with ^ 
the praetorian armies in Italy, to conduct the war against 
Hannibal. Marcellus continued in Sicily, and had the 
government of the country formerly subject to Hiero. 
Lentulus, with the title of pro-praetor, commanded the 
Roman province in that island, and T. Otacilius Cras- 
sus guarded the coast with his fleet. The two Scipios, 
Laevinus, and Scwvola, managed the affairs of Rome in 
the respective countries of Spain, Greece, and S;ardinia. 
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And the republic employed this year, in her several ar- 
mies, twenty-one Roman legions, besides the troops of 
her allies. 

All the regulations necessary for beginning the cam- 
paign being dispatched, young Fabius set out from 
Rome, and took upon him the command of the army at 
Suessula. His father served under him. 

While the Fabii continued here, Dasius Altinius, one 
of the chief men of Arpi, who had engaged that city to 
revolt to Hannibal, came and offered, for a reward, to 
restore it into the hands of its former masters. The 
affair being brought before a council, some were for 
treating the villain as Camillus had treated the school- 
master of Falerii ; but old Fabius represented to them, 
that though such traitors ought never to be trusted as 
friends, yet in the present circumstances of the republic, 
no discouragement should be given to those of the re- 
bels who were disposed to return to their former obe- 
dience ; and he advised, that Altinius should only be 
kept in an easy confinement till the end of the war, 
when it would be time enough to judge whether he had 
made sufficient amends for his revolt. This advice was 
followed, and the traitor sent to Gales, where in the day- 
time he was suffered to walk abroad with a guard, but 
confined close prisoner at night. As soon as he was 
missed at Arpi, the inhabitants sent notice of it to Han- 
nibal. The Carthaginian was in no manner of pain at 
the news ; he had long considered Altinius as a man in 
whom he could place no confidence, and was glad of this 
pretext to seize his riches, which were very great. But 
that he might appear to act rather from the motive of 
revenge than avarice, he sent for the wife and children 
of Altinius, and having put them to the torture, partly 
to discover the traitor’s designs, but chiefly to learn 
what money he had left behind him, he ordered them 
to be burnt alive. 

The Fabii opened the campaign with an assault upon 
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Arpi, in which was a garrison of 5000 men. The Ro- 
mans in a dark rainy night surprised and entered the 
place on the stiongest side, where it was least guarded. — ^ 
Nevertheless the garrison, assisted by 3000 of the!!?,*^i. 
townsmen, whom, through suspicion of them, they*’"’’' 
placed in the front, made a stout defence. At length 
the citizens, and, after their example, 1000 Spaniards, 
went over to the Romans. The Spaniards, according to 
Livy, bargained that the rest of the garrison should have 
leave to depart in safety, which they accordingly did, and 
joined Hannibal in Salapia. 

In the meantime 112 of the chief men of Capua, 
having, under the pretext of pillaging the enemy’s lands, 
got permission to leave the town, went to the Roman 
camp above Suessula, and yielded themselves to the pr»- 
tor Fulvius, upon a promise of being restored to their 
estates, when Capua should be reduced to the obedience 
of the republic. 

Nothing farther of great moment happened in Italy Livy, 
this campaign. .The praetor SemproniusTuditanus took c.* 7 . 
Aternum by assault, and in it 7000 prisoners, and a c.'i. ' 
good deal of money. Sempronius, the consul, had se- 
veral slight skirmishes with the enemy in Lucania, and 
reduced a few towns but none of any note. Two petty 
nations ofBruttium returned to their former obedience. 
Hanno, the Carthaginian, defeated a praefect of the Ro- 
man allies in that country, and cut off almost all his 
army, which consisted of raw undisciplined men. Han- 
nibal marched from Salapia to Tarentum, in hopes of 
having that city betrayed to him. He spent the sum- 
mer near it to very little purpose, only some inconsider- 
able towns of the Salentini revolted to him. 

In Spain, the two Scipios not only made considerable b.m. 
progress there, but extended their views even to Africa. 

They engaged Syphax, king of Massesylia (the western 
part of Numidia), to take arms against Carthage : and 
Statorius, one of the three officers whom theSdpios had 
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Year of sent upoii the negotiation, continued with the Numi- 
wo. dian king, at his request, to discipline his troops. On 
the other hand, the Carthaginians, alarmed at the mo- 
cMsui. tions of the Massesylian, prevailed with Gala, king of 
si'ip- Masylia (the eastern part of Numidia, and the nearest 
to their territory), to join with them, to divert the threat- 
ened storm. Gala gave the command of his forces to 
his son Masinissa, a youth of about seventeen years of 
age, who, in conjunction with the Carthaginian army, 
defeated Syphax in a great battle, and slew 30,000 of his 
men. The vanquished king retired into Mauritania, 
and made new levies there, intending to pass the Straits, 
and join the Scipibs in Spain : but Masinissa following 
him close, kept him so employed in Africa, that he had 
not leisure to cro.ss the seas. 

Livy, In the meanwhile the blockade of Syracuse continued, 
c.'as,' Marcellus, not thinking all his forces necessary for that 
purpose, left two-thirds of the army before the place 
under the command of Appius Claudius, and marched 
with the remainder to reduce some towns of Sicily, which 
had gone over to the Carthaginians. — Pelorus and Er- 
bessus surrendered to him, and Megara he took by force 
and plundered. About this time, Himilco arrived from 
Africa, with an army of 25,000 foot, 3000 horse, and 
twelve elephants, and soon made himself master of He- 
raclea and Agrigentum. Upon this new's, Hippocrates 
left his brother Epicydes to command in Syracuse, and 
sallying out of the tow'ii with 10,000 foot and 500 horse, 
broke through the Roman lines in the night, and 
marched to join Himilco. This detachment Marcellus 
surprised, as they were pitching their camp near Acrillae, 
and he cut in pieces the infantry : but Hippocrates es- 
caped with the cavalry, and, joining Himilco, turned 
against the proconsul, in hopes of overtaking him be- 
fore he could reach his camp at Syracuse. Disappointed 
in this expectation, and not daring to attack Marcellus 
in his intrenchments, the Carthaginian generals em- 
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ployed their forces to reduce the Sicilian cities that were Ywr of 
in the interest of Rome. Murgantia opened her gates sio. 
to them, and betrayed the Roman garrison into their — 
hands. L. Pinnarius, the governor of Enna, dreading contlii- 
the like fate, massacred all the inhabitants of that town, 
and pillaged it. Marcellas approved the fact, and 
granted the plunder of Enna to the soldiers of the gar- 
rison. The news of this barbarity, committed in a city 
held in great veneration all over the island, and sacred to 
Proserpine (whom Pluto was said to have carried off 
from that neighbourhood), alienated the minds of the 
Sicilians from Rome ; and many of their towns embraced 
the party of the Carthaginians. Winter approaching, 
Marcellus, having dismissed Appius Claudius, who had 
a mind to stand for the consulship, gave the command 
both of the fleet and the army before Syracuse toQuinc- 
tius Crispinus, and took up his own quarters about five 
miles from the town. 

During these transactions in Sicily, all was peaceable 
at Rome ; only religion suffered by the introduction of'->- 
foreign gods and foreign rites, which the superstition of 
a multitude of people from the country, driven by poverty 
and fear to shelter themselves in Rome, had, in this un- 
certain state of things, made them prone to receive. 
Foreign priests and diviners had dispersed among them 
books, containing prophecies, forms of prayer, and par- 
ticular methods of sacrificing. The ancient worship was 
almost forgot. It seemed, says Livy, as if a new set of 
gods were, on a sudden, come into being ; or that a new 
species of men was risen. The evil became at length so 
general, that the conscript fathers were forced to inter- 
pose. The praetor having assembled the people, read to 
them a decree of the senate, and, in conformity thereto, 
his own edict : which commanded all persons who had 
books of divination or prayers, or containing instructions 
about the rites of sacrifices, to bring them to him before 
the first of April ; and forbade all persons to offer sacri- 
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Yearof ficc ill Dublic, OF 111 aHv sacred place whatsoever, accord- 
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ing to any new or foreign ceremonies. Thus were the 
— — * innovations suppressed, and religion settled again upon 
consul* the ancient footing. 

ship. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


SrVrNTIl AND EIGHTH T TARS OF THE WAR. 

Hannibals by means of iiitelli|;ence with some of the inhabitants of Tarentani, ^ets 
possession of the city. The Roman garrison retires into the citadel. Haiiiio. 
tsbom the Carthaginian general had sent to supply Ca])ua with corn, is defeated by 
the oonsnl Fulvins. Thuriiim, and the MeUpoiitines, submit to Hannibars officers. 
The consuls, proposing to besiege Capua, send for Seinproniiis Gracchns to assist 
them. In his way he is betrayed into the hands of the enemy and slain. Hanni- 
bal advances to the defeu^ of Capua, and begins a battle with the consuls, which 
an accident puts an end to. The Roman generals decamp in the night ; Hannibal 
follows one of them, but, missing him, attacks another commander, Cenloiiius Fe- 
nula, and destroys almost his whole army. After this, he falls upon the prsetor 
~ Fulvius, cuts of 16,000 of his men, and takes his camp. In the mcaulime the 
consuls, in conjauctioii with the forces of Claudius Nero, besiege Capua in form. 
Daring these transactions, Marcellus makes himself master of a part of Syracuse, and 
encamps within the walls. An army of Carthaginians and Sicilians come to the 
relief of the Syracosians. A plague makes great havoc in both camps. Hippo- 
crates aod all the Carthaginian soldiers are carried off by it ; aud the Sicilians dis- 
Syra* band themselves. Epicydes deserts Syracuse, and the inhabitants begin a treaty 
cuse with Marcellas; daring the coarse of which, a Spanish officer, corrupted by (he 

taken. Roman general, betrays Ortygia to him ; whereupon the Syracusians immediately 

surrender to him Achradina, and lie gives both up to be plundered. Archimedes 
is slain. 

In the consulship of P. Solpicius Galba and Cn. Fnlvias Centumalus, Hannibal 
marches to the relief of Capua, now greatly distressed for want of provisions. 
After some vaiu efforts to draw the Romans to a battle, or brtak into the town, he 
suddenly marched away, and appears before the walls of Rome, in hopes the army 
before Capua, or part of it, would hasten to the defence of the capitol. The con- 

sals issue out of the city to oppose him, bat keep to the high grounds. Hannibal 

marches back towards Capua ; but finding that none of the besiegers bad stirred, 
be turns upon the consuls, who were following him, and forces their camp in the 
night, with great slaughter. Despairing of being able to raise the siege of Capna, 
he with wonderful rapidity traversc.s Apulia, Lucania, and Bruttium, in the view 
of surprising Rbegium, ^pd is very near succeeding in his design. Capna sur- 
renders to the Romans, and is treated with extreme rigour. In Greece, Laevinus 
draws the iEtolians and several other stales into a confederacy against Philip of 
Macedou. 

Year of The time for the election.s drawing on, and the present 
541 . consuls being both engaged abroad in the war, one of 
J— — ' them nominated C. Claudius Centho dictator, to hold 
cJmuu the comitia. And there Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Appius 
‘■“P' Claudius Pulcher were chosen consuls for the new year. 
It was thought fit to add two legions to the twenty-one 
already on foot — a surprising multitude of soldiers, to be 
all raised out of the citizens of Rome and exclusive of 
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the troops of the allies, which were at least as numerous vearof 
as the Roman legonaries ! But the making these new mi. 
levies was interrupted, and the departure of the consuls 
delayed for some time, by an incident, which revived the “ns'Iii. 
hatred of the people to the publicans. 

It has been observed before, that the publicans under- 
took to supply the Roman armies in Spain with provi- y- 
sions ; and the senate had agreed to indemnify them, in 
case of losses at sea. Posthumius, an avaricious wretch, 
took advantage of this condition to practise rogueries, 
and impose upon the public. He placed to their account 
many shipwrecks which had never happened; he also 
put small quantities of goods, of little value, on board old 
shattered vessels; which after he had brought ofF the 
seamen in boats ready for that purpose^e sunk; and 
then pretended the cargoes had been extremely rich. 

By this means he made his losses run very high, and 
demanded great sums in consideration of them. But his 
knavery was at length discovered, and two tribunes of 
the people threatened to have him fined 200,000 asses 
of brass :* in order to which they cited him to appear 
and take his trial before the comitia by tribes. Hereupon Arbuth- 
the friends of the accused applied themselves to Servi- 
lius Casca, a relation of Posthumius, and one of the tri- 
bunes ; but Casca not daring, through shame and fear '• ’• 
of the people, to protest against the proceedings of his 
colleagues, the publicans, who were all interested in the 
affair, had recourse to violence, and insulted both the 
people and their magistrates. And they were just ready 
to come to blows, when the consul Fulvius said to the 
tribunes of the commons, “You see how little respect 
is shewn to your persons. If you do not dissolve the as- 
sembly, the afiair will end in sedition;” the tribunes fol- 
lowed his advice ; and, being afterward authorii^ by 
the senate, changed the nature of the process, and made 
the affitir capital. Posthumius, and the other publicans 
who assisted him in the riot, were cues' to appear as 
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Year of Criminals before the comitia by centuries. Some were 

nOM E . ,. r I • • 1 /• 

dragged to prison for want of the sureties required or 
— them; others went into a voluntary banishment; Post- 
cMsui. humius left his bail and fled ; and Rome was delivered 
from a gang of bold and avaricious villains. 

In the end of the winter Hannibal had surprised Ta- 
rentum. The inhabitants of this place had long been 
disaffected to the republic, and lately provoked by the 
cruel execution of some hostages they had sent to Rome, 
poiyb. and who had attempted to make their escape. Thirteen 
^ 19 . of the principal citizens entered into a plot to deliver up 
bfS’. the city to the Carthaginians. Nico and Philomenus 
were at the head of them. They made hunting their 
pretence for night-excursions. The game they brought 
home, and with which they furnished the table of Li- 
vius, the commander of the Roman garrison, pleased 
him so much, that without the least suspicion he allowed 
them the liberty of going out and coming in at pleasure. 
By this means the conspirators had frequent conferences 
with Hannibal, and having engaged him to promise, that 
when he should become master of Tarentum, the inha- 
bitants should enjoy their laws, liberties and estates, 
without infringement; that they should not be subject 
to pay any tribute, or to receive a Carthaginian garrison, 
without their own consent ; and that the effects of the 
Romans only should be given up as free booty to his 
troops, they undertook to bring him into the town. 
Hannibal was at the distance of three day’s march from 
Tarentum, and feigned himself sick in his camp, that 
his long stay there might not occasion suspicion. At 
length Philomenus gave him notice, that a favourable 
opportunity offered to put their project in execution. 
The Carthaginian came away with a detachment of 
10,000 men, and concealed himself in a valley fifteen 
miles from the city. Hither Philomenus brought him 
word, that the next night the Roman governor was to 
be at an entertainment, and would probably drink to ex- 
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cess ; and that when he was fast asleep it would be the Year of 

. * ^ ROME 

proper time for the attempt. ««. 

11 1 EC 211 

All preparations being made by the conspirators, both — ^ — 
within and without the city, Hannibal, conducted by mdsoi- 
Philomenus, approached the walls about midnight. The 
Carthaginian, then giving a part of his forces to the b.t!'*' 
Tarentine, silently drew near with the rest to the gate'^ ’^*' 
Temenides, and gave the appointed signal to Nico, who at 
the head of his party in the town, without much noise, 
made himself master of the gate, slew the guard, and 
admitted the Carthaginians. The general, for the greater 
security in case of accidents, left 2000 horse without 
the gate, and advancing with the rest of his troops into 
the Forum, took possession of it. In the meantime, 
Philomenus had marched with 1000 Africans to an- 
other gate, at which he used to be admitted when he 
returned from hunting. He was followed by two young 
men carrying a wild boar of an enormous size, and when 
the wicket was opened, and the centinel upon guard 
stood examining the beast, Philomenus ran him through 
with a hunting spear. Then thirty Carthaginians en- 
tered in an instant, broke down the gate, and let in their 
companions, who, as had been agreed upon, joined 
Hannibal in the Forum. After this, the general seized 
the principal posts in the town, sent parties of men into 
the different quarters, and with each of them several of 
the conspirators. His view in this was, that the inha- 
bitants might be distinguished and preserved, while all 
the Romans were put to the sword. To draw these out 
the more effectually, some men, prepared on purpose, 
sounded a charge in the theatre with Roman trumpets, 
and after the Roman manner. The slaughter continued 
all that night and part of the next day : but Livius with 
his domestics, in the beginning of the tumult, escaped 
in a bark to the citadel, which was strongly fortified, 
and where all that remainedof the garrison took refuge. 

In order to secure the Tarentines against all attacks 
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K oVe Romans, Hannibal proposed to cast up a rara- 

B c^»ii against the wall of the citadel, and as he knew 

the enemy would endeavour to hinder the work, he 

coMui* prepared to receive them. The rampart was no sooner 
begun, than the Romans made a vigorous sally. Hannibal 
defended himself but faintly till he observed that the 
greatest part of the garrison was got over their ditch ; 
then falling furiously upon them, he drove them with 
such slaughter within their walls, that they did not think 
proper to attack him a second time, and he had leisure 
to carry on his works. Besides the ramparts above- 
mentioned, he ordered a ditch to be drawn, and another 
rampart to be raised upon the brink of it, and within 
that a wall, so that the inhabitants might, without the 
assistance of the Carthaginians, easily defend their town 
against all attempts from the citadel. Having left a part 
of his troops to finish and guard the works, in conjunc- 
tion with the Tarentines, he encamped with the rest of 
his army on the banks of the Eurotas (otherwise called 
Galesus) five miles from the city. When the fortifica- 
tions were completed, he returned and besieged the 
citadel in form ; but the garrison having received a rein- 
forcement from Metapontus, a Roman city on the gulf 
ofTarentum, sallied out, burned his machines in the 
night, and made him lay aside the thoughts of reducing 
the place by assault. 

However, it was necessary to secure the Tarentines a 
free passage to the sea, which was at present cut off by 
the citadel, that stood at the entrance of the port. No 
vessel could safely go out, or come in; and this made the 
Tarentines apprehend a scarcity of provisions. Hannibal, 
who was not to be discouraged by difEculties, formed 
a scheme (which the ancients have much admired) to 
remedy this evil. There were a good number of ships 
in the haven of Tarentum ; and he caused them to be 
transported to the sea by land, on carriages made for 
that purpose. These vessels anchored before the mouth 
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of the haven ; so that the citadel, which before com- Year of 
manded the sea, could now receive no provisions that 
way ; and the city was supplied. After this, Hannibal 
returned to his winter- quarters, leaving the citadel 
blocked up by sea and land. 

The consuls Fulvius and Appius, when their affairs at 
Rome were dispatched, took the field, and marched with 
joint forces into Samnium. As the Capuans expected 
to be besieged by them, and began already to feel the *• «»• 
miseries of famine (for the Roman armies had not per- 
mitted them to sow their lands) they sent a deputation > 
to Hannibal, then near Tarentum, to beg he would order 
them a supply of corn from the towns in their neigh- 
bourhood, while the roads were yet open. The Cartha- 
ginian sent Hanno with an army from Briittium to their 
relief. Hanno, having pitched his camp near Beneven- 
tum, gave notice to the Capuans, to send their waggons 
to fetch the corn, which he had collected for them in 
vast quantities. So indolent and lazy were these eflfe- 
minate wretches, that they sent but 400 carts, and a few 
mules. The Carthaginian could not forbear expressing 
his indignation at such intolerable negligence, and fixed 
a day when a greater number of carriages should come 
to remove the rest of the corn. In the mean time the 
consuls had notice of what was doing from the people of 
Beneventum ; and Fulvius with his troops marched 
thither with all expedition. He entered the town in 
the night, and the next morning appeared by break of 
day before the enemy’s camp while Hanno was absent 
fbraging with a part of his army : 2000 Capuan carts 
were arrived there, and the carters and i^asants mixing 
w^h the soldiers caused a good deal o^isorder. Ne- 
vertheless, as the camp was situated upon an ascent, it 
was very difficult to take it by assault ; the Roman sol- 
diers signalized their bravery on this occasion beyond 
the expectation of their general, who was for quitting 
the enterprise, or at least suspending it, till his colleague 
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uoM% come to his assistance. One Vibius, who corrH 

«i. raanded a cohort of the Peligni, and, after his example, 
— ! — 'Pedanius, a centurion of the third Roman legion, threw 
consul, each a standard over the enemy’s rampart, to excite the 
soldiers to recover them. The stratagem succeeded, 
the Carthaginian intrenchments were forced, and the 
<.ui slaughter was great. As for Hanno, having lost his 
camp, he was forced to return to Bruttium with the re- 
mainder of his army; and the Capuans sent a new depu- 
tation to Hannibal, to press him to come to their assist- 
ance, being now more than ever apprehensive of a siege. 
The Carthaginian answered, that he would take care of 
Capua ; and for the present sent them 2000 horse to 
defend their territory from the enemy’s incursions. He 
had still hopes of reducing the citadel of Tarentum by 
famine; but a convoy of provisions liaving forced its 
way through the Tarentine galleys, entered the place, 
and disappointed his expectations. His design upon 
Thurium succeeded better, Hanno and Mago defeated 
the praetor Atinius, who sallied out of the place; after 
which the inhabitants opened their gates to the con- 
querors. The Metapontines also, when left by the Ro- 
man garrison, which went to the relief of the citadel of 
Tarentum, submitted to the Carthaginians. 

During these things, the consuls entered the territory 
of Capua with a design to besiege the city in form ; and 
believing undoubtedly, that Hannibal would come to its 
relief, they ordered Setnpronius Gracchus to leave Lu- 
cania, and draw near to Capua with his horse and light- 
armed infantry, that they might be the better able to 
withstand the qpemy’s cavalry. Sempronius, having left 
his legions under the command of Cn. Cornelius, his 
quaestor, was preparing for his march, when one Fla- 
vius, a Lucanian, and hitherto zealous in the Roman in- 
terest, changed his inclinations on a sudden, and in 
order to recommend himself to the Carthaginians, be- 
trayed the proconsul to them. He pretended to ,Sem- 
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pronius, that the heads of the Carthaginian faction in ywor 
Lucania were disposed to a reconciliation witli the re- mi. 
public, and only desired a private conference with him. — 
The Roman, not suspecting any deceit, suffered him- cmsui- 
self, attended only by his lictors and a troop of horse, 
to be led by the traitor into an ambush, where Mago 
with a body of -Carthaginians surrounded them ; and 
then Flavius went over to the enemy. The proconsul, 
seeing himself betrayed, dismounted, and wrapping his 
left arm in his paludamentum, for want of a buckler, 
rushetl sword in hand to the place where he saw Flavius, 
in hbpes to kill the traitor before he fell himself ; but he 
perished in the attempt, though the Carthaginians en- 
deavoured to take him alive. The body of this brave 
proconsul was carried to Hannibal’s camp, who erected 
a funeral pile for him, and did honour. to his memory. 

While the consuls were pillaging the country about 
Capua, Mago, with his cavalry and some of the Capuans, Livy, 
fell upon the Romans, of whom he slew 1 500. Upon c; 
this news Hannibal advanced towards the city and offered 
battle to the enemy. Appius and Fulvius accepted the 
challenge, and the engagement was begun, to the dis- 
advantage of the Romans, when Cn. Cornelius appeared 
with the volones -which had been commanded by Sem- 
pronius. Each side apprehending that assistance was 
coming to the other, immediately sounded a retreat. 

The consuls, to draw Hannibal from Capua, decamped 
in the night, divided their armies, and marched the one 
into Lucania and the other towards Cumae. The Car- 
thaginian next day set out for Lucania in pursuit of 
Appius, who had taken that road ; but tjie latter, fetch- 
ing a compass, returned by another way to the neigh- 
bourhood of Capua. There happened to beat this time 
in Lucania one M. Centenius Pasnula, who, by the cre- 
dit of the praetor Cornelius Scylla, and by promising 
great things, bad obtained of the senate the contOitod 
of a body of 8000 men, which he had increased to hear 
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HOME thfit number. Hannibal, missing the consul 

B.^sii -A^PPius, turned his arms against Centenius, entirely dc- 

^ted him, and cut off almost his whole army. The 

coMuu Carthaginian then marched into Apulia, and attacked 
the pra'tor Fulvius, who commanded 18,000 men in 
that country. The victory was complete, 1 6,000 of the 
Romans being slain, and their camp taken. And, to add 
to the misfortunes of the present campaign, the volones 
disbanded themselves. Notwithstanding these discou- 
ragements the consuls were busy at Casilinum, prepar- 
ing all things necessary for the siege of Capua. They 
sent for the praetor Claudius Nero, with the forces he 
commanded at Suessula ; and the three generals with 
their united armies besieged Capua in form, 
livy, During this siege, Marcellus made himself master of 
c.’ss! Syracuse. He took the opportunity of a festival, when 
the soldiers and citizens had drank plentifully, to make 
a detachment scale the walls of Tychc, in that part of it 
which was nearest to Epipolae, and which was ill guard- 
ed.' He presently after possessed himself of Epipola; ; 
whereupon the inhabitants of Neapolis, as well as 
Tyche, sent deputies to him, and submitted. Marcellus 
granted life and liberty to all of free condition, but gave 
up those quarters of the city to be plundered. 

Notwithstanding this, there was a great deal yet to do. 
Achradina and Ortygia, which were strongly fortified, 
still held out ; Hippocrates and Himilco, arrived with 
their troops to the relief of the besieged ; and the Ro- 
mans were forced to exert all their bravery and skill to 
maintain the advantages they had gained. 

But now a plague made terrible bavoc in both armies. 
At the first breaking out of the pestilence, the Sicilians, 
who served under Hippocrates and Himilco, disbanded 
themselves, and returned to their respective homes ; but 
all the Carthaginian soldiers perished, together with 

c Thoagh this account be taken from Livy, jet he afterward tells as, in two or 
three places, that Socis, a brazier, let Marcellas into Sjracuse bj night. Liv. b. 36» 
c. SI. SO and 31. 
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those two generals. The Romans suffered less by the v«»ref 
infection, because, having been a long time before Sy- fi4i, 
racuse, they were seasoned to the air and water of the'^i^lfll’ 


country. 


240tli 

consul* 


About this time Bomilcar arrived on the coast of Si- 


cily from Carthage with a fleet of ] 30 galleys and 700 
ships of burden, but was long hindered by contrary winds 
from doubling the cape of Pachynum. Epicydes, fearing 
the Carthaginian might sail back to Africa, left the com- 
mand of Achradina to the generals of the mercenaries, 
and went to Bomilcar, in order to persuade him to fight 
the Roman fleet. The admiral would not engage, but 
sailed away to Tarentum with all his galleys, ordering 
his ships of burden to return to Africa. Epicydes, thus 
frustrated of his hopes, and knowing hiitiself unable to 
defend a city already half taken, retired to Agrigentum ; 
whereupon the Syracusians massacred the commanders 
appointed by him, chose new praetors to govern in the 
town, and sent deputies to Marcellus to treat of peace. 
In the mean time the deserters, fearing to be given up to 
the vengeance of the Romans, persuaded the mercena- 
ries that they also would have the same fate. Instantly 
the soldiers ran to arms, put to death the new praetors, 
together with many of the Syracusians, and plundered 
part of the city. After this slaughter, they chose six 
generals, three to command in Achradina, and three in 
Ortygia. Upon the return of the deputies from Mar- 
cellus, the mercenaries, finding that their case was dif- 
ferent from that of the deserters, and that there was no 
design against their lives, became perfectly satisfied, and 
the negotiation went on. During the course of the 
treaty, Marcellus found means to corrupt Mericus, a 
Spaniard, one of the six generals chosen by the soldiers, 
and engaged him to admit the Romans into that part of 
the city where he commanded. Mericus, the better tb 
accomplish this design, feigned an extraordinary zeal 
for the preservation of the place ; pretended not to like 
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Y«a> of that deputies should have leave to go out and in at plea- 

R O M£ ^ o ■ 

Ml. sure ; and proposed, that, for the greater security of the 
1-i — Itown, each general should have a distinct quarter as- 
cOTwi- signed him, and be responsible for any neglect of duty in 
ship, motion was agreed to, and, upon the division, 

that district of Ortygia, which extended from the foun- 
tain of Arethusa to the mouth of the great port, fell to 
his care. Marcellus, informed of what was done, took 
his measures accordingly ; he sent a body of troops to 
that side where Mericus commanded, and the Spaniard 
admitted them at the gate of Arethusa. At the same 
time the proconsul ordered a false attack to be made on 
Achradina, which drawing almost all the soldiers of the 
garrison thither, Ortygia was in a manner left defence- 
less. Foreseeing this, he had detached another party 
of soldiers to take advantage of it. These entered Or- 
tygia almost without fighting ; upon which the desert- 
ers made their escape, the Romans giving them ^ay ; 
and the Syracusians in Achradina, thus delivered from 
the fear of the deserters, immediately opened their gates 
to Marcellus, who thereby became master of the whole 
city. 

And now the conqueror, who is said to have wept, 
during the siege, with compassion for the inhabitants, 
gave up both Ortygia and Achradina to be plundered 
by his army, after he had secured the late king’s trea- 
sures for the use of his republic, and the statues, paint- 
ings, and principal ornaments of Syracuse, to illustrate 
his triumph. The soldiers had orders to spare the lives 
of the citizens ; but they were cruel in their avarice, 
slew many of them, and, among the rest, the incom- 
parable Archimedes. He was very intent on a demon- 
stration in geometry, and calmly drawing his lines, when 
a soldier entered the room, and clapped a sword to his 
wut. ^ throat. “ Hold ! (said Archimedes) one moment, and 
Marcel- Hiy demoHstration will be finished.” But the soldier, 
equally regardless of his prayer and his demonstration. 
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killed him instantly. There are different accounts of vearof 
the manner of his death ; but all agree, that Marcellus ne. 
regretted it extremely, and shewed singular favour tp—lf!!’' 
his relations for his sake. 

The consular year being ready to expire, the senate 
oj-dered, that one of the consuls should come from 
Oapua to hold the comilia for the great elections. App. 
Claudius repaired to Rome, and presided in the as- 
sembly, which transferred the fasces to P. Sulpicius 
Galba, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. Apulia was to 
be their province ; while the late consuls were in quality 
of proconsuls to continue the siege of Capua. But as 
these proposed to reduce the place rather by famine 
than force, they turned the siege into a blockade. 

At Rome, Cn. Fulvius, the late prastor, was called to 
account for the defeat he had suffered in Apulia. Onec.’i.' 
of the tribunes of the people cited him to appear before 
th« comilia, purposing only to get him fined for his 
cowardice and ill conduct. When the witnesses came 
to be examined, the charge appeared so heavy, that all 
the people cried out, the process ought to be mad.» ca- 
pital ; and a day was appointed for the trial. Fulvius 
sent to his brother the proconsul before Capua, urging 
him to come to Rome and employ all his credit to avert 
tlie impending storm. The proconsul would willingly 
have complied; but the conscript fathers, thinking it a 
case wherein the public interest was greatly concerned, 
absolutely refused him leave to come : so that the ac- 
cused. having no hopes, went into exile without waiting 
for his sentence : and the comitia, after his departure, 
condemned him to banishment. 

In the mean time the Capuans, greatly distressed for c. 4. 
want of provisions, sent a messenger to acquaint Han- 
nibal with their present situation. A Numidian horse- 
man had the address to pass undiscovered through the 
Romans in the night, and carried the message to the 
Carthaginian general. Upon this advice, leaving the 
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j»'o*ME of his baggage behind him, he marched 

54«. away with all expedition, arrived before Capua, and 
-LUJ pitched his camp near the Roman intrenchments. At 
MMtti. first he endeavoured by skirmishes to provoke the enemy 
to a battle; but this not succeeding, he almost besieged 
them in their camp, frequently assaulting it with bodies 
etMj, of infantry, which relieved one another, while some 
troops of horse covered them, and threw darts upon the 
enemy. All his attempts to draw the Romans to a 
battle, or to break into the town, proved inefiectual : 
nor was it possible for him to stay long in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capua for want of forage; because the 
enemy, foreseeing his coming, had ruined the country 
all around. Add to this, that there being several armies 
in the field against him, he feared lest they should join 
and attack him, or cut off his provisions, and so reduce 
him to extremities. Convinced that it was impracticable 
to raise the siege by force, he formed a design much 
Livy, extolled by the ancient writers. He resolved to leave 

b. 26. , , 

C.7. his camp silently, march with all expedition, and ap- 
* peai^before the walls of Rome. By this means he hoped 
the affright of the citizens might produce some accident 
in his favour, perhaps might give him an opportunity 
of surprising the town : if that should not happen, the 
proconsuls he thought, would either quit the blockade 
of Capua, or at least divide their army, and send a part 
of it to the defence of the capital. In this last case he 
did not doubt but he should have an easy victory, both 
over those that stayed before Capua, and those that 
marched away. Before he put this scheme in execution, 
he took care to acquaint the besieged with his inten- 
tion, lest upon his departure they should in despair sur- 
render the town. Every thing being ready for his ex- 
pedition, he set out in the night, and, to deceive the 
enemy, left fires burning in his camp. Having marched 
through Sainnium, he crossed the Anio, and pitched 
his camp within five miles of Rome, designing to attack 
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the city next day, if practicable. The Romans, terrified 
at his approach, for he had never been so near their 

* ^ B.C.SIO. 

walls before, at first imagined he had made his way 
thither by the slaughter of their army at Capua. Their 
fears, however, did not lessen their resolution ; and it 
happened luckily for them that the consuls had already 
raised one legion, which was to rendezvous at Rome that 
'very day, and had also called together the citizens in 
order to select from amongst them another legion : by 
which means there was very seasonably a great con- 
course of men in the town. Sulpicius and Fulvius, the 
consuls, marched out with an army, and encamped be- 
fore the walls. Hannibal, seeing the Romans prepared 
to make a stout defence lost all hopes of being able to 
take the town,** and therefore fell to pillaging the coun- 
try. The consuls boldly advanced, and encamped within 
ten furlongs of him. The Carthaginian, to secure his 
booty and execute the remaining part of his scheme, de- 
camped in the night, and passed the Anio at a ford, the 
bridges being all broken down. In his passage he was 
attacked by the Romans, and though the Numidians, 
and the rest of his cavalry, covered his retreat, so that 
he suffered no great loss, yet the enemy regained a part 
of.the spoil, and took about 300 prisoners. Sulpicius 
and Fulvius, thinking that Hannibal fied before them, 
followed him, but kept to the hills, for fear of a surprise. 

He, on the other hand, marched at first in great haste, 
to intercept any forces that, on occasion of his march 
to Rome, might have been sent from Capua, or in their 
absence to attack, the Roman intrenchments before that 
city. Finding that none of the besiegers had stirred, 
he turned against the consuls that were pursuing him, 
fell upon their camp in the night, and took it with great 


^ LWy sayR, that when Hannibal was before the walla of Rome, the groood^ ow 
which his camp stood was sold at the full price , which so proToked the Carthaginian, 
that ho put op to sale the bankers* shops that were round the Romna forom. llm 
account which the Latin historian gives of this expedition differs In mnn^ partioa- 
Jars from that of Polybins, which is followed in the text. 
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BOMB Next morning he saw those that had escaped 

posted upon a hill, which was very difficult of access ; 
— — ^ and he would not lose time in attacking them, having 
formed a project of greater moment. Despairing to 
raise the siege of Capua, he hoped to surprise Rhegium. 
And though it was situated in the remotest corner of 
Italy, he marched with such rapidity through Apulia, 
Lucania, and Bruttium, and appeared so unexpectedly 
‘ before the place, that he took prisoners many of the in- 
habitants who were walking securely without the walls; 
and was very near getting possession of the town. 

Hannibal’s departure left Capua without hope of re- 
lief. The proconsuls signified to the inhabitants, that 
they would spare the lives of all those of them who 
would repair to the Roman camp ; but not one Capuaii 
accepted the offer. The commanders of the Cartha- 
ginian garrison wrote letters to Hannibal full of re- 
Livy, proaches, and pressing him not to abandon them to the 
C.I2. cruelty of the Romans. These letters were committed 
to the care of some Numidians, who pretended to desert, 
and then sought an opportunity to escape to Rhegium. 
One of them being followed to the Roman camp by his 
mistress, to whom he had disclosed the secret, she be- 
trayed it; and above seventy of the Numidians were 
seized, whipped, had their hands cut off, and were driven 
back to Capua. 

The sight of these maimed wretches threw the city 
into the utmost consternation. The people forced the 
chief of the senators, who had for some time withdrawn 
themselves from public affairs, to assemble wit^ the rest 
in the senate-house ; where the greatest part were for 
sending a deputation to the proconsuls to capitulate : 
but Vibius Virius, one of the authors of the revolt, op- 
posed this motion, and made a speech, the whole strain 
• of which was rage and despair. Having represented the 
implacable hatred of the Romans to Capua, and exposed 
the folly of hoping for any favour from them, he thus 
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concluded : “ Death is our only refuge, I have pre- 
pared an entertainment at my house. When we have ««• 
hnished our repast, a cup shall go round, that will end 
our days and our misfortunes together. Let all those co^uu 
who are weary of life, or despise it, or despair of preset v- 
ing it, follow me. Funeral piles are already prepared 
to burn our bodies. A glorious death will gain us 
esteem from our enemies ; and the perfidious Hannibal 
will lament the loss of allies, who did not deserve to be 
thus Inserted and betrayed.” Twenty-seven of the as- 
sembly followed Virius, accepted the entertainment to 
which they were invited, and closed all with a cup of 
poison. 

As to the terms of the treaty, which the rest of the 
Capuans made with the Romans, we can only guess at 
them by what followed. As soon as the latter were in 
possession of the place, they seized the soldiers of the 
garrison and the Capuan senators. These they conveyed 
to their camp to be tried by the proconsuls. They were 
first made to discover all their treasures, which amounted 
to seventy pounds’ weight of gold, and 3200 pounds’ 
weight of silver; and then fifty-three of them were sent 
in custody to two Roman cities in separate companies; 
and it was resolved to determine their fate before any 
thing was decreed concerning the rest of the inhabitants. 
Appius inclined to clemency, Fulvius to severity ; and 
the dispute grew warm between them. The former, to 
put an end to it, wrote to the senate, and referred the 
matter to them ; but his colleague, without waiting for 
the senate’s decree, went with 2000 horse, first to 
Teenum, whither twenty-eight of the Capvaa senators 
had been transported, and he caused them to be beaten 
with rods, and then beheaded by the lictors. Thence 
he hastened to Cales, and treated with the same r^ur 
the twenty-five senators who had been conveyed thidier, 
though he might well have spared them, having just 
before the execution received letters from Rome, with 
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Year of ordcrs to suspend it; but he put the letters in his bo- 

ROME , \ * Ml 11 -a-r 

»«i. som, and would not read them till all was over. Nor 
——'did the republic ever blame him for this instance of 
wnsoi. severity, being doubtless pleased to have revenge with- 
out incurring the odium of inhutnanity among her allies. 
This charge fell only upon Fulvius. 

And the impression of this proconsul’s cruelty be- 
c. IS* came yet stronger in the minds of the people by the fol- 
lowing incident. One Jubellius Taurea, a man among 
his own party, reputed brave, had come from ^apua, 
and had been present at the late massacre of the senators. 
Pierced with compassion, and full of indignation, he 
thus addressed himself to the proconsul, just as he was 
going to dismiss the assembly: “Stay one moment,, 
Fulvius, and command me to be murdered ; and then 
thou mayest boast of having killed a braver man than 
thyself.” Fulvius (who had published the senate’s de- 
cree) replied, “ You come too late to be punished, and 
are mad with rage.” — “ What ! (said Jubellius) have I 
lived to see my country reduced to slavery ! Have I 
stabbed my wife and children to preserve them from in- 
sults and dishonour ; and when I am come hither, to 
have my blood mixed with that of my friends and coun- 
trymen, do my enemies, after all, deny me death ? My 
own arm shall put an end to this hated life.” As he 
ended these words he stabbed himself with a dagger he 
had brought under his robe, and fell dead at the ^t of 
the tribunal. 

In Greece, the pro-praetor Laevinus had, in order to 
keep Philip of Macedon employed at home, endeavoured 
(with the approbation of the senate) to draw some of 
the Greek states into the interest of Rome. He began 
with the .iEtolians, who were much -discontented, be- 
cause Acarnania had been by Philip dismembered from 
the body of their state; and he assured them, that he 
would reduce it again under its ancient government and 
jurisdiction. These promises of the Roman general 
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were confirmed to the people by Scopas their chief 
magistrate, and by Dorimachus. a noble .^tolian, who, j, 

with less modesty and stronger asseverations, magnified 

the grandeur, power, and majesty of the people of Rome, conmi. 
The main motive, howler, with the ^tolians, was the 
hope of recovering Acarnania. Articles were therefore 
drawn up and agreed to, expressing the conditions on 
which these Grecians entered into an alliance with the 
Romans ; and a clause was added, “ That the Eleans, 
the Lacedemonians, Attains king of Pergamus in Asia 
Minor,' Pleuratus, a king of Thrace, or perhaps of a 
part of Illyricum, Scerdiloedus, king of the east part of 
the last-mentioned country, should, if they pleased, be 
comprised and included in the treaty.” Polybius tells 
us, that the .^Etolians sent ambassadors to these several 
states and princes, to solicit them to join in a confede- 
racy against Philip ; and he has transmitted to us the 
speeches made in the senate of Lacedemon, by Chloe- 
neas an iEtolian, and Lyciscus an Acarnanian, two 
orators, the first an advocate for the .^tolians, the 
second for Philip. Chlceneas’s harangue consisted 
chiefly of invectives, displaying the tyranny, oppression, ciss. 
and usurpations exercised in Greece by the kings of 
Macedon, from the time of Philip, the father of Alexan- 
der, to the present king ; and, in the close of his speech, 
he urged the safety the Lacedemonians would find in 
joining themselves with so powerful a confederacy as 
that formed against Philip. Lyciscus, on the other 
hand, endeavoured to clear the Macedonian kings from 
the charge brought against them ; mentioned several 
of their laudable actions ; loaded the .£tolians with the 
guilt of many violences, outrages, and sacrilegious abo- 
minations; and, in conclusion, represents the danger 
of making alliances with barbarians; that these de- 
fenders of the ABtolians would soon become their con- 
querors, and, in time, of all Greece. These apprehen- 
sions were not unreasonable ; but the Lacedemonians 
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did not at this time look so far forward : it seemed safest 
B c^'io them, at present, to come into the alliance pro- 
posed by the ^Etolians ; and they declared for that 

S4t«> •; ■' 

consal- Slu6* 

articles of confederac)» between the .Sltolians 
and Romans ran thus : “ The j3Etolians shall forth- 
with enter into a war with king Philip by land, and the 
Romans shall assist them by sea, with a fleet of twenty 
quinqueremes at least. All the cities that shall be con- 
quered between the confines of yEtolia and Corcyra 
shall, as to the walls, houses, and lands, belonging to 
them, be possessed by the .Etolians ; but the Romans 
shall have the moveable goods and plunder. The Ro- 
mans shall use their endeavours that the iEtolians may 
again possess Acarnania. If at any time the ^Etolians 
make a peace with Philip, they shall insert a clause, that 
the same shall be of no force until such time as Philip 
shall have withdrawn his forces employed against the 
Romans, or any of their allies. And in the same man- 
ner, if the Romans treat with the Macedonian king, 
they shall make the like provision for the security of the 
.^tolians and their allies.” Though these articles were 
not signed till two years after, the confederates imme- 
diately began hostilities against Philip. Lievinus took 
the island of Zacynthus, and also two cities of Acar- 
nania, which he replaced under the dominion of the 
iEtolians ; and having thus kindled a war in Greece 
against the king, and found him sufficient employment ' 
at home, to hinder his assisting the Carthaginians, he 
retired with his fleet to Corcyra, and there wintered. 

The news, that the ./Etolians were in motion, was 
brought to Philip as he lay in his winter-quarters at 
Pella. Resolving to invade Greece in the spring, he 
first turned his arms against Illyricum, that by the de- 
solation and destruction he should cause there, he might 
intimidate the rest of his neighbours from attacking 
Maoedon in his absence. From thence he marched hfef 
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troops into Thrace against the Maedi. In the jpbin- 
time the iStolian army entered Acarnania, where fhey*m* 
found that the people of the country were come to the 
most desperate resolutions for their defence: for, send- ““wi. 
ing away their wives and children, and all who were®'"*’' 
above sixty years old, into Epirus, the rest engaged 
themselves by a solemn oath, never to return from the 
field but with victory ; and they laid the heaviest curses 
on those of their own nation, who should harbour or 
relieve any who were vanquished- and fled. These des- 
perate measures, together with the approach of Philip, 
whom the Acarnanians had earnestly pressed to come 
from Thrace to their assistance, so terrified the .Ita- 
lians, that they retired into their own territories, and 
there continued quiet, till Laevinus, coming in the spring 
with his fleet to Naupactus, put them again in motion. 

In conjunction with the propraetor, they besieged An- 
ticyra (a city of the Locrenses, in the neighbourhood of 
iEtolia), by sea and land, and reduced it. But Laevinus, 
after this, by reason of a dangerous sickness, was obliged 
to continue there a great while inactive. 

Winter now approached, and Marcellus returned 
from Sicily to Rome, for the first time since the taking 
of Syracuse. He demanded a triumph at his arrival ; 
but having, pursuant to orders, left bis army in Sicily* 
and it not being the custom for generals to triumph 
when their army was not present to give testimony to 
their exploits, he was granted only an ovation by the 
senate. To do himself justice* therefore, in the best ury. 
manner he could, he decreed himself a triumph on the eisii 
hill of Alba, for which there were some precedents in 
such cases. Next day he had a very magnificent ova- 
tion. A plan of Syracuse, statues and paintings of an 
exquisite taste, costly vases, and immense quantities of m arcellas. 
gold, silver, and brass, werh earned on biers bi^ore himt ofihe 
Eight elephants, and all sorts of military engines used niut^ 
in sieges, ^de a part of the show. It wad abtlusiiiq^"''’ 
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tHal^^&rcpllus introduced among the Romans a refined 
paintings and sculptures ; which made some 
'^’of the old Romans uneasy. They feared it would gra- 
TOMBi. dually destroy the people’s love of husbandry and war, 
and would be a means to soften and enervate them. 
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NINTH YEAR OF lyEIE W \Tl, 

541 . T. Lacvinus and Marccllu.s are promoted to the consulsliip. The latter is accused by 
the Syracusiniis of cruelty and injostice before the senate, who acquit him. The 
Campanians in vain complain of the rij^orons proceedings of Fulvius Ffaccus. Sa- 
lapia in Apulia is betrayed to Marcellos, who takes two more cities in Samnium. 
Fulvin.s Centumalus, venturing a battle with Hannibal, is totally defeated. Tlio 
consul Lacvinus, in the mean time, tinishes the reduction* of Sicily. 

Year of The time for electing new magistrates drawing on, 

ROME ^ ^ ^ 

543. Fulvius Centumalus was recalled to Rome, to preside in 

B C 20Q ^ 

■ ' " V the comitia. The first century that voted, named T. 

•watai. Manlius Tqrquatus and T. Otacilius for consuls. It was 
not doubted but the rest of the centuries would join in 
the nomination ; and a multitude of people flocked round 
Manlius, to congratulate him upon his election. But he 
approaching the consul’s tribunal, begged that he would 
call back the century that had just given their votes, 
and allow him to speak a few words. While all were in 
expectation of what he would ask, he excused himself 
on account of a weakness in his eyes, from accepting 
the dignity offered him. “A man (said he) must be 
very shameless to desire to be a pilot or a general, and 
to have the lives and fortunes of multitudes committed 
to his care, when he knows that in every thing he does, 
he must make use of other men’s eyes.” He therefore 
intreated the president of the assembly to order the pre- 
rogative century to give their votes anew, and desired 
of them, that in their choice they would have regard to 
the circumstances of the republic, remember that the 
war was still in Italy, and that Rome was scarce reco> 
Vered from the terror caused by the late i^ult of 
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enemy at her gates. Notwithstanding this rempnstrebce, T«a«»of 
the century, with repeated cries, insisted upon the clioicfr ^ 
they had made. “ No (said Manlius), neither can I 
bear your manners, nor you my government. Return comui- 
into the voting place, and consider that Carthage is 
making war in Italy, and that Hannibal is her general.” 

The century, finding these words applauded by all who 
stood round Manlius, and having a real respect for him, 
made no longer any difficulty to comply with his desire; 
and Marcell us, the fourth time, and Lajvinus, the second 
time, were raised to the consular dignity. 

Laevinus was still lying sick at Anticyra in Greece. 
Marcellus entered upon his office on the ides of March, 
and, according to '•custom, assembled the senate that day, 
but declared he would bring no matters relating to the 
republic before the fathers till the arrival of his col- 
league. He complained that there were numbers of Sy- 
racusians in Rome, who spread reports about the city to 
his disadvantage; that M. Cornelius Cethegils, the prae- 
tor of Sicily, liad not only sent over many of these to 
accuse him, but had also asserted in his letters, that the 
war was far from being finished in the i^and [no un- 
truth, as will appear by and by], that he might have the 
greater glory in putting an end to it. The consul add- 
ed, that he himself would immediately give his enemies 
an opportunity of laying their accusations before the se- 
nate, were it not that he understood they affected to be 
afraid of accusing him in the absence of his colleague; 
and that, as soon as Laevinus should arrive, he would 
take care they should be heard. 

As Laevinus passed through Campania, in his return 
to Rome, the inhabitants of that country crowded about 
him, a|^d implored his protection against the tyranny and 
cruelty of the proconsul Fulvius Flaccus. Laevinus or- otj 
dered them to follow him to Rome; which when he cut 
drew near, the opmpany pf Sicilians, who were to acCD% ■ 
]M^l||^llus, jKned him likewise; and he sufieredthROi 
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Year of to cntet t^c city with him. However, before he pro- 
5«. cured them an audience from the senate, he gave the 

conscript fathers an account of his own conduct, and the 

cMJui- state of affairs in Greece. And the next thing to be 
“'"P’ done, was to assign the consuls, and the rest of the ge- 
cap.’ nerals of thl Roman armies, their respective provinces 
I'Ye. for the ensuing campaign. Italy fell by lot to Laevinus, 
and Sicily to Marcellus. This was no sooner declared, 
than the Sicilians, who were present at the ceremony, 
made a horrible outcry, and expressed as much terror 
and consternation as they had done at Syracuse when 
Marcellus surprised it. They dressed themselves in 
mourning, ran to the houses of the senators, and there 
declared, they would never return hoffie-, rather than be 
again subject to Marcellus ; and that it would be better 
for Sicily to perish in the flames of ./Etna, than to be 
given up as a prey to her implacable enemy. The affair 
was mentioned in the senate, and the consuls were asked 
to consult the fathers about an exchange of provinces. 
Marcellus answered, that had the Sicilians been already 
heard, perhaps he should not think that motion so equi- 
table ; but now, lest it should be said that fear restrained 
them from accusing a man who must shortly be their 
governor, he was very willing to exchange provinces 
with his colleague, provided he agreed to it ; but begged 
the senate would not give him the mortification of in- 
terposing a judgment of theirs in the matter; for, said 
he, if it would have been unjust to give my colleague his 
option, without casting lots, how much more unjust, 
nay, what an indignity would it be to me, to transfer my 
lot to him. The senate did not interpose their au- 
thority, and the exchange was made by the consuls them- 
selves. Then the Sicilians were admitted to brir^ their 
complaints against Marcellus. Their accusation turned 
, upon his pretended cruelty at Leontini, his having sacked 
Syracuse, and his having stripped the citizens of every 
^thing, though (as the accusers protested) il had beemby 
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-compulsion that the Syracusianshad sided with the Car- Year of 
thaginians ; and they prayed, that what had been taken mj. 
from them, and could be recovered, might be restored. 

When the Sicilians had done speaking, Marcellus left fontui. 
the curule chair, and went to the place wjjere persons 
accused were wont to make their defence. He fairly b-'se! 
laid before the house the matters of fact (as they have 
been related), and then withdrew, to give the senators 
more freedom in their debates. A great many of the 
fathers, and, among the rest, T. Manlius Torquatus, 
were of opinion, that the war ought to be considered as 
having been carried on against the tyrants Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, equally the enemies of the Romans and 
Syracusians. After a long debate, the majority voted 
the proceedings of Marcellus to have been regular ; but 
added to their decree, that the senate would take care 
of the Syracusians, and recommended it to the consul, 
Laevinus, to consult their interest, as far as jt was con- 
sistent with that of the republic. 

When the Sicilians, being called in, had heard the 
decree read, they threw themselves at the feet of Mar- 
cellus, and begged he would forgive whatever, with a 
view to set forth their miseries and move compassion, 
they had said against him ; and would receive them into 
his protection. The consul granted their request ; and, 
in gratitude to him, the people of Syracuse ordered, that 
whenever he, or any of his family, set foot in Sicily, the 
people should crown themselves with garlands, and ce- 
lebrate the day with sacrifices ; and Syracuse was, ever 
after, under the patronage ;^f the Marcelli. 

The cause of the Campafiians came on next. Their 
pleading consisted wholly of a pathetic representation of 
their miseries. When they had finished their complaint 
they were ordered to withdraw. And then M. Attilius 
Regulus, who had served in the army at the taking of 
Capua, was examined as to the facts. This senator could 
say little to t^e advantage of the Capuans ; but he jnoVed* 
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, that the senate might not determine the affair, till it had 
obtained the consent of the tribes : because the Capuans, 
being Roman citizens, could not legally be judged by 
the senate, without the approbation of the people. Ac- 
cordingly, a tribune of the commons was desired to sum- 
mon the comida by tribes, and request them to empower 
the senate to pronounce sentence on the Capuans. He 
complied. The comitia answered in that authoritative 
style which shewed their sovereignty : “ What the ma- 
jority of the senate now sitting, after being sworn, shall 
determine, that we will and command.” The senate, 
thus authorized, pronounced judgment : and when the 
sentence came to be executed, Campania was stripped ol 
all the monuments of its grandeur; Capua was no longer 
a city ; it had neither senate, comida, nor magistrates of 
its own ; Rome sent a prefect thither annually, to pre- 
serve order in the place, and to hear causes. Its former 
slothful and effeminate inhabitants were transplanted 
elsewhere, and succeeded by Roman colonies of laborious 
and industrious husbandmen. 

, And now the consuls applied themselves wholly to 
! the preparations for the approaching campaign. As the 
navy wanted great repairs, and the public treasury was 
exhausted, they published an edict, ordering every man, 
according to his census, to furnish pay and provisions, for 
thirty days, to a certain number of sailors and rowers, 
agreeably to a precedent on the like occiision. This 
falling heavy on the poorer citizens, already drained by 
taxes, since Hannibal’s invasion, it had like to have 
caused an insurrection. Th^ people threatened to do 
themselves justice, if the edfbt was not revoked in three 
. days. In that time, the consuls, to make matters easy, 
proposed in the senate a method which gained them great 
applause. — They moved, that all the dignified persons in 
the state, and the senators, should give a good exam^c 
of zeal for the republic, by voluntarily carrying into the 
treasury their superfluous gold, silver, and brass. All 
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present approved the motion ; and the knights and com- y«ar of 
mon citizens so readily followed the example of the con- S4S. 
suls and senators, that there was an emulation who 
should first enter their names in the register of the con- 
tributors. Thus were the Roman fleets recruited ; and 
Rome put into a condition to support the wSr on all sides. 

When Marcellus and Lzevinus set out for their pro-L.vy. 
vinces, there were in the town of Salapia, in Apulia, two 
men of great authority, Dasius and Blasius ; the latter 
was in the Roman interest, and had entered into a nego- 
tiation with the consul to betray the town to him. As 
this could not be done without Dasius’s consent, the 
traitor ventured to open his mind to him, and solicit his 
assistance, though he knew him to be a zealous Hanni- 
balist. Dasius immediately informed the Carthaginian 
of the affair, who thereupon cited both to appear before 
him. But tlie accuser not being able to bring any proof 
to support his charge, Hannibal imagined the accusation 
to have proceeded entirely from jealousy and hatred ; 
and would take no farther cognizance of it. After this, 
Blasius gained over his colleague, and they took measures 
together for the surrendry of the place. Marcellus on a 
sudden appeared before it, and was admitted into the 
town ; and then the Carthaginian garrison, which con- 
sisted of 500 brave Numidian horse, finding themselves 
betra}ed, resolved to sell their lives dear. They quitted 
their horses, which were of no use to them, and fought 
on foot, till they were all killed except fifty, who yielded 
themselves prisoners. This, if we may credit Livy, was 
so great a loss to Hannibal, that in all the battles he af- 
terward fought in Italy, his cavalry never gained the su- 
periority over the enemy, as in former engagements. 

The Carthaginian had still hopes of taking the citadel c.s9. 
of Tarentum, which he kept blocked up. On the other 
liand the Romans sent a' squadron of ships t$[ supply 
the garrison with provisions; but this fleet, before it 
could enter the port, being obliged to come to an en- 
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gagement with the Tarentine fleet, was utterly defeated, 
and the admiral of it kilted in the action. 

Marcellus took two more cities in Samnium, and in 
them about 3000 Carthaginian prisoners, together with 
a great quantity of grain. Fulvius Centumalus, who 
commanded as proconsul in Apulia, being ambitious of 
imitating the consul, without his abilities, drew near to 
a city called Herdonea, in hopes to reduce it by force, or 
by treaty, but was surprised by Hannibal ; and though 
the Romans behaved themselves bravely, they were to- 
tally defeated, their camp taken, and the general, with 
eleven legionary tribunes, slain in the engagement. 

So complete a victory recovered the affairs and credit 
of Hannibal for some time, and greatly discouraged the 
people at Rome, whose only hopes were now in Mar- 
cellus. This consul, knowing how much the people 
tt’ere terrified, wrote to the senate in these terms : “ I 
am the same man that I was after the battle of Cannae. 
I am going to meet the same conqueror, and have rea- 
son to expect the same success. The joy that now 
swells the mind of the Carthaginian, will not be of long 
duration.” He then marched towards Hannibal, and 
came up with him near Numistro, in Bruttium. The 
Carthaginian did not decline a battle. The engagement 
was bloody ; and the night alone put an end to it. At 
sunrising, Marcellus offered him battle again ; but Han- 
nibal would not accept the challenge. He decamped ; 
and the consul followed him from place to place. So 
that these two great generals spent the rest of the cam- 
paign, the one in seeking for an opportunity to come to 
a general action, the other in endeavouring to avoid it, 
and to draw his enemy into an ambush. 

In the mean time, Fulvius Flaccus was busy in ma- 
naging the affairs of the republic in Campania ; and the 
senate ordered a great quantity of corn to be bought 
up in Hetruria, and carried to the citadel of Tarentum : 
2000 men were likewise commanded to the relief of the 
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garrison ; and this convoy had a happier passage thither 
than the last. 

From the consul Laevinus the senate received news of 
the total reduction of Sicily. — Agrigentum had long 
held out for the Carthaginians. Hanno had commanded 
there a numerous garrison; but having through jea- 
lousy disobliged, and even broke, a brave Numidian 
officer, named Mutines, much esteemed among his 
countrymen, and who, having been sent by Hannibal into 
Sicily, to supply the place of Hippocrates, had done the 
Carthaginians signal service in that island, the proud 
African could not brook the affront. To revenge him- 
self, he entered into a correspondence with the consul ; 
and having engaged a body of the Numidians in the 
conspiracy, they opened one of the gates to the Roman 
troops. Hanno, with Epicydes, and a few more officers, 
escaped in a small vessel ; but the rest of the garrison 
were all cut in pieces. After this, twenty towns were 
betrayed into the hands of the Romans, six taken by 
force, and the re.st, to the number of forty, surrendered 
voluntarily. Laevinus, having settled all affairs in the 
island (which from this time became the granary of 
Rome), received an order from the senate, to return 
home, to hold the comitia by centuries : for though Mar- 
cellus was nearer, it was dangerous to interrupt his pur- 
suit of Hannibal. However, Laevinus was hardly ar- 
rived, when he found himself obliged to go back again, 
to take care of his province, an express coming from 
Valerius Messala (who commanded a fleet in Sicily and 
had been ravaging the coast of Africa) with an account 
that the Carthaginians were preparing a naVal armament 
to reconquer Sicily. 

The senate hastened the departure of Laevinus, and 
ordered him to name a dictator to hold the comitia for 
the new elections. The consul did not refuse to obey ; 
but, that he might cpntinue the longer in the supreme 
dignity, insisted upon deferring the nomination till he 
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should arrive in Sicily; and he promised that he would 
s*3. then name Messala : but it beine: contrary to ancient 
-- — custom, for a dictator to be named elsewhere than in 
consol- Italy, the conscript fathers pa^ed a decree, requiring 
Laevinus, before he left* the city, to petition the people to 
recommend a proper person for the dictatorship, and 
enjoining the consul to name that person ; and the de- 
cree provided also, that in case the consul refused to pe- 
tition, as before mentioned, the praetor of Rome should 
do it ; and if he likewise refused, the tribunes of the 
commons should bring the matter before the comitia. 
Lasvinus was obstinate, and forbid the praetor to offer 
any petition to the people. Upon this, the tribunes as- 
sembled them ; and it was determined that Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus, then at Capua, should be nominated dictator. 
But Laevinus, the night before the holding of the comi- 
tia, had set out for Sicily, so that the fathers were 
obliged to write to Marcellus to name the dictator the 
people had recommended. Q. Fulvius, being thus raised 
to the dictatorship, named P. Licinius Crassus, the pon- 
tifex maximus, to be his general of horse. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


ItNin \EAR or Tilt W-VH. 

Ml. Twelve Roman colonies refusing to pay Iheir contingents of men aiul money, llic re- 
public docs nut tbink it advisable to attempt compulsion ^ and, to .supply llic defi- 
ciencie.«5, she has recourse to a treasure long hoarded up in the escliequer, and 
farms the lands of Campania for the benefit of the public. Maicelius is said to 
have fought three general battles with Hannibal, in three days’ time : in the tirst, 
the victoiy inclines to neither side, in the .second the Cai thaginians aie conquerors, 
and in the third the Romans. Marcellus, neveithcless, is unable to keep the 
field while llannibal ravages Italy, and takes prisoners a body of the enemy’s 
troops that were besieging Caulonia. Tarentuin is betrayed into the bauds of the 
consul Fabius, who massacres all the inhabitants of the town. 

TioliL The dictator Fulvius, having artfully carried on his in- 
r, c”o8 promote his own election to the consulship, 

called together the comitia, and was there named con- 

ionsui. sul, with Fabius Maximus Cunctator, by the first cen- 
L.v>,b. tury which voted; and the rest of the centuries seemed 

S7.C.6. 
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inclined to the same choice. But two of the tribunes 
interposed, alleging, “ That it was dangerous to the ®«- 
constitution to allow a continuation of magistracy in the-^— ^ — 
same person, and to si^^r presidents of the comitia toctutui- 
pervert their authority to serve ftieir private purposes 
and they declared, that they would dissolve the assem- 
bly, if the dictator did not desist from his pretension. 
Fulvius, however, justified the proceedings of One, comitia 
by a law made just after the battle of Thrasymenus, 
allowing the people to choose the same men to the con- 
sulship as often as they pleased, while the war should last 
in Italy; and by the examples of Posthumius Metellus 
and Fabius Maximus, who, at different times being pre- 
sidents of the comitia, had been elected consuls by the 
assemblies in which they presided. After some time 
spent in these disputes, it was at length agreed, that the 
matter should be referred to the senate. The conscript 
fathers, pleased with the choice that had been made of 
two such able generals, declared, that neither the dic- 
tatorship nor presidentship of Fulvius disqualified him 
for being chosen consul. 

It was necessary at this time to raise recruits, and fo 
send some forces into Sicily in the place of two legions ci 9. 
drawn from thence to serve in Italy ; but this affair had 
like to have occasioned a rebellion. 'The Latins and 
allies of Rome murmured at the continuation of a war, 
which drained their countries of their people and their 
wealth. Nay, twelve out of thirty Roman colonies, that 
had been planted in the provinces conquered by the re- 
public, absolutely refused to furnish their contingents, 
either of men or money ; alleging, that they really were 
not in a condition to do it. But the other eighteen com- 
plied, and declared themselves ready to enlarge their 
quotas, if necessary. The agents of these faithful and 
affectionate colonies received the thanks of the senate, 
and of the people in full comitia. As for the twelve, it 
was thought proper, at this juncture, to shew a contempt 
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of them, and to neglect their contributions, rather than 
11.0808. them by violence, which would probably throw 
these colonies into the Carthaginian interest. To supply 
consul, the deficiency occasioned by tjjjipir refusal, recourse was 
had to a treasure whidh had been long hoarded up in 
the exchequer. From the year 396, the republic had 
reserved to herself the twentieth part of the purchase- 
money of every slave’s freedom. The produce had been 
kept against ^a day of necessity, and was now first ap- 
plied to the public use. It amounted to 4000 pounds’ 
weight of gold, which was all distributed among the 
generals for the expenses of the war. The censors also 
requested of the senate, that the territory of Campania, 
from which the old possessors had been driven, s’nould 
be disposed of after the best manner, for the benefit of 
the public. Their petition being referred to the people, 
the latter decreed, that those vast plains, and fruitful 
hills, should be farmed out, and the rents paid into the 
public treasury. 

And now, the season of the year, and the motions of 
Hannibal, drew the consuls from Rome. Fabius under- 
took to besiege Tarentum, whilst Fulvius and Marcel- 
lus were to oppose the enterprises of the Carthaginian, 
iiut. Marcellus thinking; himself, of all the Roman generals, 

Life of m ? TT 11 II /• 1 • . 

Mdrcei- the fittest maten for Hannibal, marched out or his win- 
ing, ter-quarters as soon as there was grass in the fields, and 
lias."’ came up with the enemy near Canusium in Apulia, 
The Carthaginian retired, because the country was open 
and unfit for ambushes. Marcellus followed him, 
pitched his camp near him, and offered battle. Hanni- 
bal would have avoided a general action, but was at 
length forced to it. The Roman attacked him as he 
was encamping ; and the engagement lasted till night, 
without any advantage on either side. Next morning, 
as soon as it was light, Marcellus again drew out his 
forces ; nor did Hannibal decline the challenge. He ha- 
rangued his men, putting them in mind of Thrasymenus 
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and Canna;, and exhorting them to repress the auda- 
cious temerity of their enemies, who would not permit 

, . , , ... B.C.208. 

them either to march or to encamp in quiet, or give 

them time to breathe o^look about them. “ The rising con«i- 
sim (said he) and the Roman army, daily appear to us 
at the same"instant. Shall we bear this ? One single 
victory will free us from an importunate enemy, that is 
more rash than formidable.” The Carthaginian sol- 
diers, thus animated by their general, and vexed at be- 
ing continually harassed by the Romans, behaved them- 
selves with uncommon resolution in the battle. Mar- 
cellus was now vanquished ; his whole army routed ; 
he lost 2700 men. Not being used to suffer these 
indignities, he shewed his resentment, by bitterly re- 
proaching his troops with cowardice. They readily 
owned their fault, asked pardon, and protested that they 
would expose themselves to any danger he should think 
fit, with a resolution either to die or conquer. “Pre- 
pare then (replied the general) to perform your pro- 
mises to-morrow, and to merit the forgiveness you de- 
sire.” Next morning the legionaries were ready to 
march by break of day. Marcellns declared, that he 
would place in the first line those manipuli which had 
behaved themselves dishonourably; and he urged them 
all to exert themselves in such a manner as to wipe off 
their shame : “ Let not Rome (said he) be informed 
of yesterday’s defeat before she hears of this day’s vic- 
tory.” He then ordered them to refresh themselves 
well with food, that their strength might not fail, in 
case the battle should prove long: which done, he 
marched them out of the camp, and formed them as 
usual. Hannibal, surprised at this unexpected chal- 
lenge from the Roman general, “What! (cried he) 
we have to do then with a man that can bear neither 
good nor bad fiirtune. When victorious, he gives his 
enemy no repose, nor takes any himself when he is van- 
quished.” Which said, he gave orders for the trumpets 
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Year of to sound, Rttd drew his men out into the field. The 

ROME, 

544. battle was more sharp than that of the day before. At 
— ^ — length tl\p Romans prevailed by driving the elephants, 
c^tui- which Hannibal brought against them, back upon his 
own troops. For by this means the Carthaginians were 
lifoof thrown into the utmost confusion ; and two of those 
great beasts falling down just in the gate of their camp, 
stopped up the entrance of it ; so that the runaways 
were forced to make their way with difficulty over the 
ditch and rampart, whicli occasioned a great slaughter of 
them. Hannibal lost 8000 men. However, Marcel- 

b. 27 . . . , , 

lus bought his victory dear : 3000 of his legionaries 
were killed upon the spot, and almost all the rest 
wounded ; he led his scattered forces to Venusia, and 
could not take the field again that campaign.' Hanni- 
bal decamped the night after his defeat, retired into 
Bruttium, raised the siege of Caulonia, and took the be- 
siegers prisoners. They consisted of 8000 men, be- 
sides Bruttian deserters, and had been sent by Fabius 
upon that enterprise, under the conduct of the governor 
of Rhegium. About this time the Hirpijii, the Lucani, 
and the Volcenses submitted to the consul Fulvius. 
Some of the Bruttians also sent deputies to him, who 
were well received ; but this negotiation had little suc- 
cess, probably because of the presence of Hannibal. 

As for Fabius, who had undertaken the reduction of 
Tarentum (in which Hannibal had placed a garrison, 
consisting partly of his old troops, and partly of new 
levies raised among the Bruttians), while he was with all 
prudence making his preparations for the siege, a young 

« These hivUles of Marcellus, ag they are told hy Livy, and nearly copied by Plu- 
tarch, have very much the air of a romance. Three general battles are fought in three 
days’ time. In the first, \ictoiy inclines to neither side j in the second, Hannibal is 
conqueror; and, in the third, Marccllus. And what is as strange, MaroHlus, when 
conquenir, was less able to keep the field than when he was vanquished. He lay 
idle all the summer (for which he was afterward impeached at Venusia), whilellan- 
nibal, master of the open country, continued his ravages in Italy. “Vaganteper 
italiam Annibale, media testate, Venusium in tecta, milites abdnxisset.’* Liv.b. 27. 
c. 20. ll is also to be observed, that PoUbius knew nothing of these Roman vic- 
tories; for he expressly tells us, that Hannibal was never vanquished in any battle 
or engagement till that of Zama. Polyb. b. 15. c. 11. and 16. 
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Tarentine, who served in his army, came and discovered 
to him a secret, which he thought might he of use Jh the 54i. 
present enterprise. He told the general, “ tl^t he had ” ^ ^ 
a sister in Tarentum, whose beauty had captivated the 
commander of the Bruttian troops there ; that he be- * ' 
lieved he could gain over his sister to the Roman in- 
terest ; and that, if so, she could undoubtedly engage her 
lover in the same cause." Fabius, thinking the project 
feasible, suffered the young man to return to his native 
city, as a deserter. The Tarentine conducted himself 
with so much art, that he soon gained his point. The 
sixth night after the attacks began, he returned to the wut. 
consul, and informed him of his success, and when and Fabin% 
where the Bruttian officer would be ready to let the Ro- 
mans into the place. The plot was happily executed ; 
and when the Romans had surprised the town, they 
spared neither Carthaginians, Tarentines, nor even Brut- 
tians. Some authors lay the blame of this odious mas- 
sacre on Fabius himself, who, they say, gave these cruel 
orders, lest, if he spared the Bruttians, so important a 
conquest should be imputed more to treachery than to 
his prudence and bravery — a conduct not suitable to his 
general character. 

The riches found in this maritime city were, accord- 
ing to Livy, immense: the quaestors received, for thcc.’ie! 
public treasury, 87,000 pounds’ weight of gold ; but 
Plutarch, with more probability, reckons the sum at only 
3000 talents.* As to the pictures and statues, Fabius 
had not the taste of Marcellus ; and therefore, when he 
was asked what he would have done with those master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, he answered, “ Let us 
leave to the Tarentines their angry gods alluding to 
the attitudes in which the gods of Tarentum were re- 
presented : for, after the Lacedemonian manner, they stribo, 
had generally swords in their hands, and were in fighting plS'b. 
postures. Nevertheless, Ip carried to Rome a brazen Ptat. ’’ 
colossus of Hercules, which had been^cast by the famous 
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ROME%®’PP“®» was placed in the Capitol, with an 

B.^08. statue of Fabius near it. 

— — The unexpected news of the siege of Tarentum drew 

$hi”p** Hannibal from Bruttium. He marched night and day, 
and doubted not to come time enough to relieve it; and 
it was with the greatest astonishment he received the 
account, when within five miles of the city, of its being 
taken; “Nay, then (said he), the Romans have their 
Hannibal too ; we have lost Tarentum by the same art 
that we took it.’* However, that he might not seem to 
fly before the enemy, he did not immediately turn back, 
but encamped on the place where he heard the news. 
At length he marched to Metapontus, a city in his in- 
terest, and there invented a stratagem, which had like 
to have fatally deceived the cautious Fabius. He sent 
two of the inhabitants with letters to the consul, from 
the chief men of the city, offering to deliver up the place, 
and the Carthaginian garrison, into his hands, if he would 
promise an oblivion for what was past. Fabius not sus- 
r. i 6 . peeling the cheat, fixed the day for his march, and 
would have fallen into an ambush prepared for him, if 
the augurs and haruspices, who had probably better in- 
telligence than the general, had not detained him in the 
camp, by declaring that the presages were all unfor- 
tunate. Hannibal, impatient of Fabius’s delays, sent 
new emissaries ; but these being arrested, and terrified 
by threatenings of severe punishment, confessed the 
secret. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


ELliVENTII YEAR OF THE WAR. 

The consul Marcelius is slain in an ambush by the Namidians, and his colleague 5i5. 
Crispinus mortally wounded. Hannibal miscarries in his attempt upon Salapia, 
but forces the enemy to raise the siege of Locri. Laevinus makes a descent on 
Africa with success, and defeats n Carthaginian fleet off Clypea. The prastor 
Snlpiciiis carries on the war against Philip in Greece. 

Marcellus had been accused, before the comitia, for 
inaction the last campaign ; nevertheless, he was chosen 
consul for the new year, with T. Quinctius Crispinus. — ^ — 
When they had taken the field, the latter, ambitious of^^sai- 
signalizing himself by the conquest of some important 
place, cast his eyes on Locri, a maritime city of that 
part of south Italy, now called Farther Calabria : but 
being afraid to engage with Hannibal, who advanced 
towards him, he postponed his expedition, and hastened 
to join his colleague Marcellus. The two consuls, hav- 
ing conferred together, determined not to drop the en- 
terprise upon Locri. They commanded Cincius, admi- 
ral of the fleet appointed to guard the coasts of Italy and 
Sicily, to invest the place ffy sea, and at the same time 
ordered a body of troops, then in garrison at Tarentum, 
to go and besie^ it by land : but these latter were sur- 
prised by Hannibal in their march, 2000 of them killed, 
and 1200 taken prisoners. The Carthaginian, how- 
ever, declined a battle with the united forces of the con- 
suls; and watched for an opportunity to deceive his ene- 
mies by artifice. 

Between his intrenchments and those of the Romans 
was a little hill, from which either camp might be an- M.r«i. 
noyed ; and the Roman soldiers were equally surprised Poijb. 
at Hannibal’s neglect of it, and impatient to take pos- t'n.'ss. 
session of it themselves. They even murmured at their 
generals not being so quick as they would have them, to 
seize such an advantageous post: hereupon Marcellus 
and his colleague, with a'^uard of 220 horse, went to 
view the eminence. Hannibal had hid a detachment 
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of Numidians in the cavities of the hill, and under the 
B.^ew which covered it. His design was to intercept 

— those of ]the Romans that should straggle from their 
consul- camp. The Numidians, coming out of their ambush, 
surprised and surrounded the two consuls and their 
guard; and Marcellus, in the attempt to retreat, was 
killed: his son and the other consul vVere wounded. 

Hannibal, informed of Marcellus’s death, went im- 
mediately to the place where the body lay, and, at the 
sight of it, shewed no marks of joy, but seemed rather 
to pity the misfortunes of so great a man,%ho had fallen 
in a manner unworthy of him. Yet his first care was 
to take off the ring, which the dead consul had on his 
finger, and with which he used to seal his dispatches. 
He then caused the body to be laid on a funeral pile, and 
burnt; and, having gathered the ashes into a silver urn, 
sent them to young Marcellus, the son. 

The surviving consul decamped the following night, 
retired to the nearest mountains, and posted himself on 
i.>Tv, a steep ascent. And fearing lest Hannibal should make 
cissi a mischievous use of the riflg he bad taken from Mar- 
cellus, he dispatched couriers to all the neighbouring 
cities in the interest of Rome, to preveift their being de- 
ceived by letters, which might be sent to them in Mar- 
cellus’s name. By this prudent step Salapia in Apulia 
was preserved : nay, the inhabitants turned the artifice 
of the Carthaginian upon himself. He had sent a Ro- 
man deserter with letters, as f?om Marcellus, to give 
them notice that he would be there the next night, and 
that they should prepare to receive him. The Salapiaus 
seemed to suffer themselves to be cheated, and admitted 
into the town 600 of Hannibal’s men (chosen out of 
the Roman deserters, that their language might not be- 
tray the design) ; but then, on a sudden, the inhabitants 
letting fall the port-cullis, surprised and slew those who 
had entered, and with a shower of darts from the ram- 
parts drove back the rest. 
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This unsuccessful expedition did not so far discourage 
Hannibal as to hinder him from marching to the relief s«. 
of Locri, now invested by sea and land. And, upon the -1-i — ' 
first appearance of his Numidian horse, the besiegers ^lui. 
were so terrified, that Cincius, the admiral <rfthe Roman 
fleet, embarked the land forces on board his galleys, left 
all his machines behind him, and sailed away for Rome. 

In the mean time Quinctius, whose wounds were mor- Livy, 
tal, and who, having left his post in the mountains, was V.ss'. 
now with his army at Capua, sent letters to the senate, 
acquainting them with the death of his colleague, and 
that he himself was drawing near his end ; and, desiring 
that the fathers would send some persons to him, of 
prudence and integrity, with whom he might intrust the 
affairs of the republic. Accordingly three senators were 
commissioned to receive his last advices ; and, at their 
request, he nominated a dictator to hold the comitla for 
the new elections. He named T. Manlius Torquatus. 

The Romans, during this unfortunate campaign, re- 
ceived the agreeable news from Sicily, that Valerius Lae- 
vinus, who commanded 100 sail of ships, had made a 
descent on Africa, brought thence much booty, and af- 
terward defeated a Carthaginian fleet off Clypea. And 
the advices from the proconsul Sulpicius, of the state of 
affairs in Greece, were not unfavourable. The .®to- 
lians had received assistance from Attains, king of Per- 
gamus, and being also -joined by 1000 Romans, had 
ventured to march against Philip; and though he de- 
feated them in two battles, he could not prevail with 
them to desert the interest of Rome. He had also at- 
tacked the Roman army, while they were pillaging the 
country about Corinth, and forced them aboard their 
ships with loss : but Sulpicius being joined by theJEAo- 
lians and Eleans, surprised the king near Elis, and gained 
some advantage over him. Next day Philip hearing that c. w. 
the country people were gathered together at a fortress 
called Pyrgus (in order to defend their cattle, vi^hich they 
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a o M E driven thither as to a place of safety), he set upon 

B c*«)T took 4000 prisoners, and 20,000 cattle of all 

kinds. After this, he was obliged to return into his own 
consul country, to put a stop to the irruptions of the Dardans, 
2'^', which a rqjort of his death had occasioned ; so that 
c!k.'s 3. Rome had no reason to fear the Macedonian’s coming 
suddenly to join Hannibal. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

Asdru- jiiQ Romans are alarmed by Ibe approach of Asdrubal (the brother of Hannibal) 
with an army from Spain. A summary accoant of the Roman aflairs in that coun- 
llannl from the first landing of the Scipios there, to the time of Asdrabal’s leaving it. 

*’*'■ But now the chief care of the senate was to fill up the 
vacant consulship with two men who would be equal to 
that important charge, at a time when, beside the diffi- 
culties they had already to struggle with, a new and 
dreadful storm was driving towards Rome from the 
Alps. For Asdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, had left 
Spain with an army of 6o,000 men, and was crossing 
those mountains, in order to join him in the heart of 
Italy — a danger, than which none could have a more 
gloomy, a more threatening aspect to the republic. 
s«« p. The Roman affairs in Spain have been hitherto but 
afttu' lightly touched. And, inde^, a credible and consistent 
volume. gjjgQypj Qf what passed in that country, while the Sci- 
pios commanded there, to the departure of Asdrubal, 
is not easy to be formed out of the historians and geo- 
graphers. Let the collection and 6bservations, made 
by a judicious and able writer, supply the defect of the 
present work in this particular, 
sirw. “The acts of these two brethren [Publius and Cn. 
History ' Scipio] in their province were very great, and, as they 
wirid, are reported, somewhat marvellous. For they conti- 
nually prevailed in Spain against the Carthaginians, 
whom they vanquished in so many battles, and withdrew 
from their alliance so many of the Spaniards their con- 
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federates, that we have cause to wonder how the enemy 
could so often find means to repair his forces, and return 
strong into the field. But as the Romans, by pretend- 
ing to deliver the country from the tyranny of Carthage, 
might easily win unto their confederacy as ,9iany as were 
galled with the African yoke, and durst adventure to 
break it ; so the ancient reputation of the first con- 
querors might serve to arm the natives against these 
invaders, and to reclaim those that had revolted unto 
the Romans, were it only by the memory of such 
ill success as the like rebellions in former times had 
found. Hereto may be added, the Carthaginian trea- 
sure, which easily raised soldiers amongst those valiant, 
but (in that age) poor and gold-thirsty nations. Neither 
was it of small importance, that so many of the Spaniards 
had their children, kinsmen, and friends abroad with 
Hannibal in his Italian wars, or serving the Cartha- 
ginians in Afric. And, peradventure, if we durst be 
bold to say it, the victories of the Scipios were neither 
so many nor so great as they are set out by Livy. This 
we may be bold to say, that the great captain Fabius, or 
Livy in his person, maketh an objection unto Scipio, 
which neither Scipio, nor Livy for him, doth answer ; 
that if Asdrubal were vanquished, as Scipio would say, 
by him in Spain, strange it was, and as little to his ho- 
nour as it had been extremely dangerous to Rome, that 
the same vanquished man should invade Italy. And, 
indeed, it is an incredible narration, that Asdrubal, be- 
ing enclosed on all sides, and not knowing how to escape 
out of battle, save only by the steep descent of rocks, 
over a great river that lay at his back, ran away with all 
his money, elephants, and broken troops, over Tagus, 
directly towards the Pyrenees, and so toward Italy*; 
upon which he fell with more than threescore thousand 
armed soldiers. Neither do I see how it hangs well to- 
gether, that he chose a piece of ground very defensible, 
but most incommodious for his retreat, if he should 
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happen to be vanquished ; and yet that he sent all his 
money and elephants away before him, as not intending 
to abide the enemy ; or how it could be true, that these 
his elephants, being so sent before, could hinder the 
Romans (for so they are said to have done in the last 
battle between him and Scipio) from breaking into his 
camp. Wherefore we can no more than be sorry, that 
all Carthaginian records of this war, and Spanish (if 
there were any), being utterly lost, we can^ know no 
more thereof than what it hath pleased the Romans to 
tell us ; unto whom it were no wisdom to give too much 
credit. In this regard, I will summarily run over the 
doings of the Scipios in Spain ; not greatly insisting 
on particulars, whereof there is no great certainty. 

Year of “ Cn. Comelius landed at Emporiae, a haven-town, 
far within the Pyrenees, retaining still the name 
b. inflection.* That by the fame of his cle- 

• ‘TJeiicy he allured many nations to become subject unto 
totatn the story begins of him, I could easily believe, 

cataio- if I understood by what occasion they had need to use 
his clemency, or he to give such famous example thereof, 
being a mere stranger, and having no jurisdiction in the 
country. Yet it is certain that he was a man very 
courteous, and one that could well insinuate himself into 
the love of the barbarians ; among whom his dexterity 
in practice had the better success, for that he seemed to 
have none other errand than setting them at liberty. 
This pretext availed with some; others were to be hired 
with money : and some he compelled to yield by force 
or fear; especially when he had won a battle against 
Hanno. Into all treaties of accord made with these 
people, likely it is that he remembered to insert this 
‘aVticle, which the Romans in their alliances never forgat 
unless in long times past, and when they dealt with the 
orat. pro Carthaginians, or their superiors, “ Majestatem populi 
Romani comiter conservent,” which is, as Tully inter- 
prets it, “ that they should gently (or kindly) uphold the 
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majesty of the people of Rome.” This was in appearance Y«rof 
nothing troublesome, yet implied in it, indeed, an ob- 
score covenant of subjection. And in this respect it 
may be true, that the Spaniards became ditionis Roman<B, 

“ of the Roman jurisdiction though hereafter they will 
say, they had no such meaning. That part of the poiyb. 
country wherein Scipio landed was newly subdued by ci si. 
Hannibal in his passage towards Italy, and therefore the 
more easily shaken out of obedience : particularly the 
Bargusians. Hannibal had found, at his coming among 
them, such an apprehension of the Roman greatness, as 
made him suspect, that any light occasion would make 
them start from the Carthaginians. Wherefore he not 
only appointed Hanno governor over them, as over the 
rest of the province between Iberus and the Pyrenees, 
but made him also their lord ; that is (as I conceive it, 
for I do not think he gave the principality of their coun- 
try to Hanno and his heirs), he made him not only lieu- 
tenant-general over them, in matters of war, and things 
concerning the holding them in obedience to Carthage, 
but took from them all inferior officers of their own, 
leaving them to be governed by Hanno at his discretion. 
These, therefore, had good cause to rejoice at the coming 
of Scipio, with whom others also, no doubt, found rea- 
sons to join ; it being the custom of all conquered na- 
tions, in hatred of their present lords, to throw them- 
selves indiscreetly into the protection of others, that 
many times prove worse than the former. This bad 
affection of this province would not suffer Hanno to 
temporize: 10,000 foot and 1000 horse Hannibal had 
left unto him ; besides which, it is like, that some forces 
he was able to raise out of his province. Therefore 
he adventured a battle with Scipio; wherein he wasc.'«)! 
overthrown and taken. Following this victory, Scipio 
besieged Cissa, a town hard by, and won it. But As- 
drubal, having passed Iberus, and coming too late to 
the relief of Hanno, with 8000 foot and 1000 horse> 
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ROME 
535 . 


Livy, 

b. Cl. 

c. 6l. 


366 

fell upon the Roman sea forces, that lay not far from 
Tarraoon, whom he found careless as after a victory, 
roving abroad in the country ; and with great slaughter 
drove them aboard their ships. This done, he ran up 
into the country, where he withdrew the Ilergetes^ from 
the Roman party, though they had given hostages to 
Scipio. Scipio, in the mean season, was gone to visit 
and aid his fleet, where having set things in order, he 
returned back, and made towards Asdrubal,%ho durst 
not abide his coming, but withdrew himself again over 
the Iberus. So the Ilergetes were compelled by force, 
having lost Athanagia, their chief city, to pay a fine to 
the Romans, and increase the number of their hostages. 
The Ausetani likewise, confederates of the Carthagi- 
nians, were besieged in their chief town, which they 
defended thirty days ; hoping, in vain, that the sharp 
winter, and great abundance of snow that fell, would 
have made the Romans dislodge. But they w'ere fain 
at length to yield, and for this their obstinacy they were 
amerced twenty talents of silver. During the siege, the 
Lacetani came to help their distressed neighbours, and 
were beaten home by Scipio, leaving 12,000 of their 
company dead behind them. I cannot but wonder how 
these Lacetani, that are said to be the first which em- 
braced the friendship of Scipio, should, without any 
cause remembered, become Carthaginian on the sudden, 
in the next news we hear of them. As also it is strange, 
that all the sea-coast northward of Iberus, having lately 
become voluntary ditionis RomancE, subject unto Rome, 
should, in continuance of the story, after a few lines, 
hold war against Scipio, without any resistance of the 
Carthaginians. Neither can I believe, that Asdrubal, 
as it were by a charm, stirred up the Ilergetes, making 
them lay aside all care of their hostages, and take arms 
in his quarrel ; whilst himself had not the daring to 

^ Poljbios sajs iiotiiing of ihe rebellion of (he Ilergetes, Ausetani, or Lacetani. 
'J'he historian follows lA^y. 
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stand against Scipio, but ran away, and saved himself 
beyond the Iberus. Philinus perhaps, or some Cartha- 
ginian writer, would have told it thus : that Scipio, ad- 
venturing too far into the country, was beaten by As- 
drubal back to his ships, whence he durst not stir until 
winter came on : at what time the Carthaginian returned 
to the heart of his province, leaving some few garrisons 
to defend those places, that after Scipio won, by return- 
ing upo^i^ them, unlocked for, through a deep snow. 

As for the Lacetani, Ilergetes, and the rest, we may 
reasonably think, that they sought their own benefit ; 
helping themselves one while by the Romans against 
the Carthaginians, and contrariwise, upon sense of in- 
juries received, or apprehension of more grievous ty- 
ranny, under which they feared to be brought by these 
new masters, hearkening again unto the comfortable 
promises of those that had ruled them before. For that 
it was their intent to live under their own country laws, 
and not under governors sent from Rome or Carthage, 
their demeanour in all ages following may testify ; even 
from henceforth unto the days of Augustus Caesar, till 
when they were never thoroughly conquered. 

“ The year following this, Cn. Scipio had a victory 
against the Carthaginians in fight at sea ; or rather ass. 
came upon them unlooked-for, while they rode at anchor, Poi,b. 
most of their men being on shore. All their ships that c’gs. 
ran not too far on ground he took ; and thereby grew Jl'S! 
master of the whole coast, landing at pleasure, and doing '■ 
great hurt in all places that were not well defended : 
after this victory above 120 nations, or petty estates in 
Spain, are said to have submitted themselves unto the 
Romans, or given hostages; whereby Asdrubal was 
compelled to fly into the utmost corners of the land, 
and hide himself in Lusitania. Yet it follows, that the 
Ilergetes did again rebel, that Asdrubal hereupon' came 
over Iberus ; and that Scipio (though having easily van- 
quished the Ilergetes) went not forth to meet him, but 
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K o M E “P Celtibefians, that lately were 

536. become his subjects, and had given him hostages. These 
took from the Carthaginian three towns, and vanquished 
him in two battles, wherein they slew 15,000 of his 
men, and took 4000 prisoners. Then arrived P. Scipio 
with a supply [of 8000 men and a fleet of thirty gal- 
leys] ; and henceforward the two brethren jointly ad- 
ministered the business in Spain. 

“ The Carthaginians being occupied in t^e Celtibe- 
rian war, the two Scipios did haud cunctanter, “ without 
both fear or doubt,” pass over Iberus, and besieged Sa- 
guntum.® Little cause of doubt had they, if Cneiushad 
already subdued many nations beyond it, and among 
many others the same Celtiberians, who with their 
proper forces were able to vanquish Asdrubal. Bostar, 
the governor of Saguntum, a simple man, suffered him- 
self [as has been before related, p. 58 .] to be per- 
suaded by one Abelox, a Spaniard, that the only way to 
get the favour and hearty good-will of the country, was 
by freely restoring unto them their hostages, as resting 
without any pledge assured of their faith : but the crafty 
Spaniard, being trusted with this message, and restitu- 
tion of the hostages, carried them all to the Roman 
generals ; persuading them as he had done Bostar, to 
make the liberality their own. Hereby the Romans 
purchased much love, if the tale were true ; and if it 
were not rather true, as afterward, and ere this we find, 
that all the Spanish hostages were left in New Carthage. 
I am weary of rehearsing so many particularities, whereof 
I can believe so few. But since we find no better cer- 
tainties, we must content ourselves with these. 
mb following was like unto this : Asdrubal 

537. must be beaten again. The two Scipios divide their 

C Neither Livj nor Polybias says that Sagantum was besieged. The Romans 
teeiif to have designed it, but winter coming on, hindered them. ** Sagantum per* 
gant ire : — defectionein omnes [Hispanij spectare, armsqae extemplo mota forent* 
ni hiems>-~intervenisset.” Liv. b. 22. c, 22. ** Saguntinorum orbi appropinqaaranty 

5 milia ab oppido — castra facianl. Qaia autem instabat hiems, atriqae [Rom. et 

Hitjiani] in lijberna suos exercitus diroiseruot.** Polyb. II. 3. c. 97. 99. Casaab. trad> 
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forces ; Cneius makes war by land, Publius by sea. As- r.arof 
drubal, with much labour and entreaty, hath gotten 4000 
foot and 500 horse out of Afric. He repairs his fleet, 
and provides every way to make resistance. But all his 
chief seamen and masters of his ships revolt unto the 
Romans, because they had been chidden the last year 
for their negligence, which had betrayed the navy. The 
revolt of these shipmasters animates to rebellion the 
Carpesians^r Carpetani, an inland people, about To- 
ledo, in the very centre of Spain. These do much mis- 
chief, so that Asclrubal is fain to make a journey to 
them. His sudden coming cuts off some of them that 
were found scattered abroad in the fields : but they 
making head, so valiantly assail him, that they drive him, 
for very fear, to encamp himself strongly on a high piece 
of ground, whence he dares not come forth to give 
them battle. So they take a town by force, wherein he 
had laid up all his provisions, and shortly make them- 
selves masters of the country round about. This good 
success breeds negligence, for which they dearly pay. 
Asdrubal comes upon them, takes them unprepared, 
beats them, kills the most of them, and disperseth the 
rest ; so that the whole nation yieldeth to him the next 
day. Then come directions from Carthage, that As- 
drubal should lead his army forth into Italy ; which we 
may wonder why the Carthaginians would appoint him 
to do, if they had been informed by his letters in what 
hard case he was, and had so weakly supplied him, as is 
shewed before. But thus we find it reported, and that 
upon the very rumour of his journey, almost all Spain 
was ready to fall to the Romans. Asdrubal, therefore, 
sends word presently to Carthage, that this must not be 
so ; or if they will needs have it so, that then they must 
send him a successor, and well attended with a strong 
army, which to employ they should find work more than 
enough, such notable men were the Roman ‘generals. 

But the senate of Carthage is not much moved with 
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Ytar of this excuse^ Asdruba] must needs be gone : Himilco 
ssT. with such forces as are thought expedient for that ser- 
vice, both by land and sea, is sent to take the charge of 
Spain. Wherefore Asdrubal hath now no more to do, 
than to furnish himself with store of money, that he 
might have wherewithal to win the friendship of the 
Gauls, through whose countries he must pass, as Han- 
nibal had done before him. The Carthaginians were 
greatly to blame for not remembering to ease him of his 
care. But since it can be no better, he lays great impo- 
sitions upon all the Spaniards his subjects ; and having 
gotten together as much treasure as he could, onward 
he marcheth towards Iberus. The Scipios, hearing these 
news, are careful how to arrest him on the way. They 
besiege Ibera (so called of the river’s name running by it), 
the richest town in all those quarters, that was confe- 
derate with Asdrubal, who thereupon steps aside to re- 
lieve it. The Romans meet him, and fight a battle with 
him, which they win the more easily, for that the Spa- 
niards, his followers, had rather be vanquished at home, 
than get the victory, and afterward be haled into Italy. 
Great numbers are slain, and few should have escaped, 
but that the Spaniards ran away ere the battles were 
fully joined. Their camp the Romans take and spoil, 
whereby (questionless) they are marvellously enriched ; 
all the money that could be raked together in Spain be- 
ing carried along in this Italian expedition. This day’s 
event joins all Spain to the Romans, if any part of the 
country stood in doubt before ; and puts Asdrubal so 
far from all thought of travelling into Italy, that it leaves 
i>ivy, him small hope of keeping himself safe in Spain. Of 
ciiB.' these exploits advertisement is sent to Rome, and letters 
swp.^ to the senate from P. and Cn. Scipio, whereof the con- 
this vol. tents are, that they have neither money, apparel, nor 
bread, wherewith to sustain their army and fleet ; that 
all is wanting; so as unless they may be supplied from 
Rome, they can neither hold their forces together, nor 
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tarry any longer in the province. These letters come to vtarof 
Rome in an evil season, the state being scarcely able, * 
after the loss at Cannae, to help itself at home. Yet re- seep.ioi. 
lief is sent. At the coming of this supply, the two Sci- 
pios pursue Asdrubal, and hunt him out of his lurking 
holes. What else can we think, than remember the last 
news of him, and how fearfully he mistrusted his own 
safety ? They find him, and Mago and Hamilcar, the son 
of Bom Hear, with an army of 6o,000 men, besieging 
Illiturgi’’ (which the learned Ortelius and others proba- 
bly conjecture to have stood where Carinnena is now, in 
the kingdom of Arragon ; for there was Illiturgi,*’ after- 
ward called Forum Julii, quite another way), a town of 
the llergetes, the nearest neighbours, for having revolted 
to the Romans. The town is greatly distressed ; but 
most of all for want of victuals. The Romans, therefore, 
break through between the enemy’s camps, with terri- 
ble slaughter of all that resist them ; and having vic- 
tualled the place, encourage the townsmen to defend 
their walls as stoutly, as they should anon behold them 
fighting manfully with the besiegers in their behalf. So 
they issue forth, about 1 6,000 against 6o,000, and kill- 
ing more of the enemies than themselves were in num- 
ber, drove all the three Carthaginian commanders, every 
one out of his quarter, and took that day, besides pri- 
soners and other booty, fifty and eight ensigns. 

“ The Carthaginian army, being thus beaten from 
Illiturgi, fall upon Incibili, that stood a little southward 
from the mouth of Iberus. The Spaniards are blamed 
as too greedy of earning money by war, for thus rein- 
forcing the broken Carthaginians. But it may be won- 
dered whence the Carthaginians had money to pay them ; 
since Asdrubal was lately driven to poll the country, 
wanting money of his own, and being beaten in his jour- 

** Father Rooill^ (b. 29* p. 208. Ndte 6.) and Cellariaa (vol. 1« p. 69.) seem 
rightly to have placed Illiturgi on the river Bmtis, near Castnlo. Bnt that the 
Ihaginiaus should, after being beaten from theuoe, go and lay siege to IneHiill, which 
stood where Sir W. Raleigh places it, is not easy to be credited. 
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ROME ney, had lost his wealthy carriages, when his camp was 
***• taken after the battle by Ibera. Howsoever it happens, 
the Carthaginians (according to their custom) are beaten 
again at Incibili, where there were of them above 13,000 
slain, and above 3000 taken, besides two-and-forty en- 
signs, and nine elephants. After this (in a manner) all 
the people of Spain fell from them unto the Romans. 
Thus could Fabius, Valerius Antias, or some other his- 
torian, to whom Livy gave credit, conquer all Spain 
twice in one year,' by winning famous victories, whereof 
these good captains P. and Cn. Scipio perhaps were not 
aware. 

^oME “The Romans, notwithstanding this large access of 
530 . dominion, wdnter on their own side of Iberus. In the 

Livy, beginning of the next year, great armies of the Spaniards 
rise against Asdrubal, and are overthrown by him. P. 
Scipio, to help these his friends, is forced to make great 
haste over the river. At Castrum Altum,'' a place in the 
midway between New Carthage and Saguntum, Publius 
Scipio encampeth, and stores the place with victuals, 
being strong and defensible ; as intending to make it his 
seat for a while. But the country round about is too 
full of enemies : the Carthaginian horse having charged 
the Romans in their march, and are gone off clear ; fall- 
ing also upon some stragglers, or such as lagged behind 
their fellows in march, they have cut off 2000 of them. 
Hereupon it is thought behoveful to retire unto some 
place more assured. So Publius withdraws himself unto 
Mons Victoriae,' that rising somewhat eastward from In- 
cibili, overlooketh the southern outlet of Iberus. Thi- 
ther the Carthaginians pursue him. His brother Cneius 
repairs unto him ; and Asdrubal the son of Cisco, with 
a full army, arrives to help his companions. As they lie 

* Not twice in the same year according to Livy. 

k RoniU6(Nole 54. p. 238. b. 29.) says it is the same with Valeria, which he and 
Cellarins (v. 1. p. 103.) place at the head of the Snero. 

* According to Rooiil^, (loc. cit. note 56.) this hill was part of Mount Orospeda, 
between the Sucro and the Anas. But then Publius, instead of retiring, was ad- 
vancing farther into the country. 
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thus near encamped together, P. Scipio, with some light- Te»r of 
armed, going closely to view the places thereabouts, is ^ sw. 
discovered by the enemies, who are like to take him, 
but that he withdraws himself to a high piece of groujnd ; 
where they besiege him until his brother Cneius fetched 
him off. After this (but I know not why), Castulo,™ a 
great city of Spain, whence Hannibal had taken him a 
wife,joineth with the Romans, though being far distant 
from them, and seated on the head of the river Baetis. 
Nevertheless the Carthaginians pass over Iberus to be- 
siege Illiturgi again, wherein lodgeth a Roman garrison, 
hoping to take it by famine. We may justly wonder 
what should move them to neglect the rebellion of Cas- 
tulo, yea, and the Roman army lying so close by them, 
and to seek adventures farther off, in that very place 
wherein they had been so grievously beaten the year 
before. But thither they go ; and thither follows them 
Cneius Scipio with one legion; who enters the town by 
force, breaks out upon them the next day, and, in two 
battles, kills above 12,000, and takes more than 1000 of 
them prisoners, with six-and-thirty ensigns. This victory, 
doubtless, is remarkable, considering that the greatest 
Roman legion at this time consisted of no more than 
5000 men. The vanquished Carthaginians besiege Bi- 
gerra,“ but that siege is also raised by Cn. Scipio. Thence 
the Carthaginians remove to Munda,” where the Ro- 
mans are soon at their heels. There is a great battle 
fought, that lasteth four hours, wherein the Romans 
got a notable victory ; and a more notable would have 
gotten, had not Cn. Scipio been wounded. Thirty-nine 
elephants are killed, and 12,000 men ; 3000 prisoners 
taken, and seven-and-fifty ensigns. The Carthaginians 
fly to Auringes,P and the Romans pursue them. Cn. 

Castulo is upon the Baetis, not far from Orospeda. 

“ Bigerra, according to Rouil!6 (who follows Ptolemjr) and Cellarias, (v. J. p. 

108.) stood in the country of the Bastetani, a people in the east part of Bastioa. 

® Munda,Geilaria8 (p.73.) places near tb'e sea, not far from the Straits ofGibralfar. 

P According to Cellarius, Anrinx, or Oringi, is not far from Illiturgi on the B{eti.s, 
but nearer the sea. Cellar, v. 1. p. 75. 
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Scipk), in a litter, is carried into the field, and vanquishes 
the Carthaginians again, but kills not half so many of 
them as before ; good cause why, for there are fewer of 
them left to fight. Notwithstanding all these over- 
throws, the Spaniards, a people framed even by nature 
to set war on foot, quickly fill up the broken troops of 
Asdrubal, who having also hired some of the Gauls, ad- 
ventures once more to try his fortune with the Romans. 
But he is beaten again, and loseth 8000 of his men, be- 
sides prisoners, elephants, ensigns, and other appurten- 
ances. After so many victories, the Romans are even 
ashamed to leave Saguntum enthralled unto the Cartha- 
ginians, since, in behalf of that city, they had at first en- 
tered into this war. And well may ,we think it strange, 
that they had not recovered it long before, since we may 
remember, that, long before this, they had won all the 
country once and again. But it must not be forgotten, 
that they had ere now besieged Saguntum ; and were 
fain (as appears) to go their way without it ; so as that 
they need not to blush for having so long forborne to do 
that, which ere now they had attempted, but were un- 
able to perform. At the present they win Saguntum, 
and restore the possession thereof unto such of the poor 
dispersed citizens as they can find out. They also waste 
and destroy the country of the Turdetani, that had mi- 
nistered unto Hannibal matter of quarrel against the Sa- 
guntines. This last action (questionless) was much to 
their honour; and wherein we may be assured, that the 
Carthaginians would have disturbed them if they had 
been able. 

“ But overlooking now this long continuance of great 
victories, which the Romans have gotten in Spain, other 
print or token of all their brave exploits we can perceive 
none, than this recovery of Saguntum, excepting the 
stopping of Asdrubal’s journey, which was indeed of the 
greatest importance, but appertaining to their own de- 
fence. For they have landed at Emporiae, a haven town. 
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built and peopled by a' colony of the Phocaeans, kin to Tear of 
the Massilians, friends to the Romans. They have 
easily won to their party, lost, recovered, and lost again, 
some petty bordering nations of the Spaniards, that are 
carried one while by persuasion, other whiles by force, 
and sometimes by th'eir own unsettled passions; and now 
finally they have won a town, whereof the Carthaginians 
held entire possession, who had rooted out the old inha- 
bitants. Wherefore we may easily believe that when 
they took Saguntum (if they took it not by surprise, 
which is to be suspected, since in this action we find no 
particulars remembered, as when the same place was 
taken by Hannibal), they had gotten the better of their 
enemies in some notable fight. In like sort also must 
we think, that all those battles lately remembered, after 
every one of which Asdrubal sat down before some place 
that had rebelled, or seemed ready to rebel, were pros- 
perous unto the Carthaginians. For it is not the cus- 
tom of armies vanquished, to carry the war from town 
to town, and beleaguer cities of their enemies ; but to 
fortify themselves within their own places of strength, 
and therein to attend the levy and arrival of new sup- 
plies. And surely if the Romans had been absolute Y^rof 
masters of the field, when they won Saguntum, they”^^’*^ 
would not have consumed a whole year following in 
practising only with the Celtiberians, the next alining 
people. Yet made they this, little less than two years’ 
business. Of these Celtiberians we hear before, that 
they have yielded up themselves unto the Romans } for 
security of their faith given hostages to Scipio ; and, at 
his appointment, made war against the Carthaginians, 
with their proper forces. Wherefore it is strange, that 
they are now thus hardly wrought, and not without ex- 
press condition of a great sum, hired to serve in the Ro- 
man camp. How this may hold together I cannot per- 
ceive, unless perhaps in those days it wer^ the Roman 
custom, or rather the custom of srnne b^ul author, whom 
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ROME follows, to call every messenger or straggler, that 
entered their camp, an hostage of that people from whom 

Livy, b. he came. 

it Mq. ■ “ The Celtiberians at length, hired with great rewards, 

send an army of 30,000 men to help the Romans, out of 
which 300 ,'' the fittest, are chosen and carried into Italy, 
there to deal with their countrymen that follow Han- 
nibal in his wars. But if any of these 300 '' return back 
into Spain, it is to be feared that he brings with him such 
news of the riches and welfare of Hannibal’s men, that 
all his fellows at home are the less unwilling to follow 
Asdrubal, when he shall next have a desire to lead them 
into Italy. Hereof we find more than probability, when 
these mercenary Celtiberians meet the Carthaginian army 
in the field. The two Scipios, presuming on this access 
of strength, divide their forces, and seek out the ene- 
mies, who lie not far off, with three armies. Asdrubal, 
the son of Hamilcar, is nearest at hand, even among the 
Celtiberians, at Anitorgis.’ With him Cn. Scipio doubts 
not to take good order; but the fear is, that this one 
part of the Carthaginian forces being destroyed, Mago 
and the son of Cisco, hearing the news, will make use 
of their distance, which is five day’s march, and, by run- 
ning into the farthest parts of the country, save them- 
selves from being overtaken. Publius, therefore, must 
make the more haste, and take with him the better sol- 
diers, that is, two parts of the old Roman army ; leaving 
the third part, and all the Celtiberians, to his brother. 
He that hath the longer journey to make, comes some- 
what the sooner to his life’s end. Mago, and Asdrubal, 

1 Livy does not say these 300 were Celtiberians, nohiUssimos Hispanos 300. 1. 24. 
c. 49. 

f These 300 were sent into Italy the year before the siege of Capaa, and three 
years after the battle of Cannae. It may therefore be questioned, whether Hannibara 
soldiers were so rich as Sir Walter represents. 

* It is not agreed where Anitorgis stood. Ronille places it near the AnaB,(n. 24. 

, p. 2&6. b. 31.) Cellarins (v. 1. p. 77.) seems to think it the same with Cauia* 
torgis, which Strabo calls a town of the Celticae, but which Appian places in Lusi- 
tania. The Anitorgis here mentioned by Livy, innst have been near the Iberus; 
for according to him, Publius Soipio's camp, which Fonteios and Marcins possessed 
after the generaPs death, was near that river. 
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the son of Gisco, are not studying how to run away ; r«»rof 
they find no such necessity. They join their forces to- * 541. 
gether, meet with Publius Scipio, and lay at him so hardly, 
that he is driven to keep himself close within his trenches, 
wherein he thinks himself not well assured. Especially 
he is vexed by Masinissa, prince of the Massylii, Numi- 
dians bordering upon Mauritania, in the region now called 
Tremizen ; to whom the chief honour of this service is 
ascribed, for that he becomes afterward confederate with 
the Romans. In this dangerous case, Publius Scipio 
gets intelligence that Indibilis, a Spanish prince, is com- 
ing with ^,500 of the Suessetani* to join with his ene- 
mies. Fearing, therefore, to be strait shut up and be- 
sieged, he issues forth by night, to meet with Indibilis 
upon the way; leaving T. Fonteius, his lieutenant, with 
a small company, to defend the camp. He meets with 
Indibilis, but is not able, according to his hope, to defeat 
him at the first encounter. The fight continues so long, 
that the Numidian horse appeal^ (whom he thought to 
have been ignorant of his departure), and fall upon the 
Romans on all sides : neither are the Carthaginians far 
behind, but come so fast upon him in rear, that Publius 
Scipio, uncertain which way to turn, yet fighting and 
animating his men, where need most requireth, is struck 
through with a lance, and slain ; very few of his army 
escaping the same destiny, through benefit of the dark 
night. The like end hath Cneius Scipio within nine- 
and-twenty days after. At his meeting with Asdrubal, 
the Celtiberian mercenaries all forsake him, pretending 
that they had war in their own country. If Anitorgis, 
where Asdrubal then lay, were, as Ortelius following 
Beuterus takes it, a Celtiberian town, this was no vain 
pretence, but an apparent truth. But we may justly be- 
lieve, that they were won by Asdrubal, and easily per- 
suaded to take as much money for not fighting, as they 
should have had for hazarding their lives. Coeius Scipio, 

^ The Saessetani were a people on the north aide^^of the Iherns. 

VOL. III. N 
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ROME ^^^refore, being unable to stay them, and no less unable 
without their help, either to resist the ehemy, or to join 
with his brother, maketh a very violent retreat ; herein 
only differing from plain flight, that he keeps his men 
together. Asdrubal presseth hard upon him ; and Mago, 
with Asdrubal, the son of Gisco, having made an end of 
Publius, hasten to dispatch his brother after him. Scipio 
steals from them all by night ; but is overtaken the next 
day by their horse, and arrested in an open place of hard 
stony ground, where grows not so much as a shrub, un- 
fit for defence of his legions against such enemies. Yet 
a little hill he finds of easy ascent on ev?ry sifc, which 
he takes for want of a more commodious place, and for- 
tifies it with pack-saddles, for default of a better palisado. 
These weak defences the Carthaginians soon tear in 
sunder," and breaking in on all hands, leave very few of 
them alive, that saving themselves, I know not how, 
within some woods adjoining, escape unto T. Fonteius, 
whom Publius had leftjn his camp, as is before said. It 
is a terrible overthrow, they say, out of which no man 
escapes. Yet how they that were thus hemmed in on 
every side, in so bare a ground as afforded not a shrub 
to cover them, could break out and shroud themselves 
within woods adjoining, I should much wonder, did not 
a greater miracle following call away mine attention. T. 
Fonteius is in Publius Scipio’s camp, on the north side 
of Iberus, fearful (as may be supposed) of his own life, 
since his general, with two parts of the Roman army, 
had little hope to remain long safe within it. Thither 
comes L. Marcius, a young Roman gentleman of a no- 
table spirit ; who having gathered together the scattered 
soldiers, and drawn some companies out of their garri- 
sons, makes a pretty army. The soldiers, being to choose 
a general by most voices, prefer this L. Marcius before 
Fonteius, the lieutenant, as well they may. For Asdrus- 

" livj says it cost them a great deal of trooble, and the; were a long while abont 
if. B. 25. c. 36. 
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bal, the son of Gisco, coming upon them, this L. Mar- Y«arof 
cius so encourageth his men (tondiy weeping when he wi- 
led them forth, upon remembrance of their more honour- 
able generals lately slain), and admonished them of 
their present necessity, that he beats the Carthaginians 
into their trenches. A notable victory perhaps he might 
have gotten, but that he wisely sounds the retreat, re- 
serving the fury of his soldiars to a greater occasion. 

The Carthaginians are at first amazed, and wonder 
whence this boldness grows, in enemies lately van- 
quished, and now again little better than taken. But 
when they see tliat the Roman dares not follow his ad- 
vantage, they return to their former security, and utterly 
despising him, set neither corps de gar^e nor centinel, 
but rest secure, as if no enemy were near. Marcius 
therefore animates his soldiers with lively words, and 
tells them that there is no adventure more safe, than 
that which is farthest from suspicion of being under- 
taken. They are soon persuaded to follow him in any 
desperate piece of service. So he leads them forth by 
night, and steals upon the camp of Asdrubal ; where 
finding no guard, but the enemies fast asleep, or very 
drowsy, he enters without resistance, fires their cabins, 
and gives a terrible alarm ; so that all affrighted, the 
Carthaginians run headlong one upon another, they 
know not which way. All passages out of their camp 
Marcius hatfl prepossessed ; so that there is no way to 
escape, save by leaping down the rampart ; which as 
many do as can think upon it, and ran away towards the 
camp of Asdrubal, the son of Hamilcar, that lay six miles 
off. But Marcius hath waylaid them. In a valley be- 
tween their two camps he hath bestowed a Roman co- 
hort, and I know not what number of horse ; so that 
into this ambush they fall every one, and are cut in 
pieces. But lest perchance any should have escaped, 
and give the alarm before his coming, Marcius hastens 
to be there as soon as they. By which diligent speed he 

N a 
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comes early in the morning upon this farther camp, 
which with no difficulty he enters, and partly by ap- 
prehension of danger, which the enemies conceived, 
when they beheld the Roman shields foul, and bloodied 
with their former execution, he drives headlong into 
flight all that can save themselves from the fury of the 
sword. Thirty-seven thousand of the enemies perish in 
this night’s work, besides J ,830 taken prisoners. Here- 
unto Valerius Antias adds, that the camp of Mago was 
also taken, and 7000 slain, and that in another battle 
with Asdrubal, there were slain 10,000 more, besides 
4,330 taken prisoners. Such is the power of some his- 
torians. Livy, therefore, hath elsewhere well observed, 
that there is none so intemperate as Valerius Antias in 
multiplying th? numbers that have fallen in battles. 
That whilst Marcius was making an oration to his sol- 
diers, a flame of fire shone about his head, Livy re- 
porteth as a common tale, not giving thereto any credit ; 
and temperately concludeth, that this captain Marcius 
got a great name ; which he might well do, if with so 
small forces, and in such distress, he could clearly get oft' 
from the enemies, and give them any parting blowf 
though it were far less than that which is here set down. 

“ Of these occurrents L. Marcius sent word to Rome, 
not forgetting his own good service, whatsoever it was, 
but setting it out in such wise as the senate might judge 
him worthy to hold the place of their ficegerent in 
Spain, which the better to intimate unto them, he styled 
himself propraetor. The fathers were no less moved 
with the tidings than the case required, and therefore 
took such careful order for supplying their forces in 
Spain, that although Hannibal came to the gates of 
Rome, ere the companies levied to serve that province 
could be sent away, yet could they not stay a tide for de- 
fence of the city itself, but shipped them in all haste for 
Spain. As for the title of propraetor, which Marcius had 
e. n. assumed, they thought it too great from him, and were 
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offended at his presumption in usurping it ; foreseeing J”' 
well, that it was a matter of ill consequence, to have the 
soldiers abroad make choice, among themselves, of those 
that should command armies and provinces. Therefore 
C. Claudius Nero was dispatched away, with all conve- 
nient haste into Spain, carrying with him about 6oOO <=• w- 
of the Roman foot, and as many of the Latins, with 300 
Roman horse, and of the Latins 800 . 

“ It happened well that about these times the affairs 
of Rome began to prosper in Italy, and afforded means 
of sending abroad such a strong supply, otherwise the 
victories of Marcius would ill have served, either to keep 
footing in Spain, or to stop the Carthaginian armies 
from marching towards the Alps. For when Clau- 
dius, landing with his new forces, took charge of that 
remainder of the army, which was under Marcius and 
Fonteius, he found surer tokens of the overthrows re- 
ceived, than of those miraculous victories, whereof Mar- 
cius had made his vaunts to the senate. The Roman 
party was forsaken by most of the Spanish friends, whom 
how to reclaim it would not easily be devised. Yet 
Claudius advanced boldly towards Asdrubal, the brother 
of Hannibal, whom he found among the Ausetani,* near 
enough at hand, encamped in a place called Lapides atri, 
out of which there was no issue, but only through a 
strait, whereon the Roman seized at his first coming. 
What should have tempted any man 'of understanding 
to encamp in such a place, I do not find ; but as little 
reason can I find in that which followed. For it is said 
that Asdrubal, seeing himself thus locked up, made 
offer to depart forthwith out of all Spain, and quit the 

^ The Ausetani were indeed near enough at hand. Plinj mentions a people of 
that name near Emporia^ Livy, as quoted by Cellarius, (v. 1. p. 116.) places 
them near the Iberus. But the Lapides atri (the black rocks), according to the 
same Cellarius, (p. 99.) were between lllitargi and Mentesa, or Mentissa, on the 
Bsetis. Livy also says the Lapides atri were between llliturgi and Mentissa, but 
then he places these towns in the country of the Ausetani, which agrees to the silaa- 
tion Sir Walter Raleigh gives to llliturgi. Asdrubal ad Lapides atros oastra ha* 
bebat in Ausotaiiis : is locus est inter oppida llliturgiin et Mentissam.” Liv< 1« 26, 
c, 17. Rouillc (N. 33,31. p. 320 h 32.) agrees with Ccllarius.' 
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Y.arof province to the Romans, upon condition that he and his 

' 542 . army might be thence dismissed ; that he spent many 
days in entertaining parley with Claudius about this bu- 
siness ; that night by night he conveyed his footmen (a 
few at a time) through very difficult passages out of the 
danger, and that finally taking advantage of a misty day, 
he stole away with all his horse and elephants, leaving 
his camp empty. If we consider, that there were at the 
same time, besides thisAsdrubal, two other Carthaginian 
generals in Spain, we shall find no less cause to wonder 
at the simplicity of Claudius, who hoped to conclude a 
bargain for so great a country, with one of these three 
chieftains, than at the strange nature of those passages, 
through which the footmen could hardly creep out by 
night, the horse and elephants easily following them in 
a dark misty day. Wherefore, in giving belief to such 
a tale, it is needful that we suppose both the danger 
wherein the Carthaginians were, and the conditions 
offered for their safe departure, to have been of far less 
value. Howsoever it was, neither this nor aught else 
that the Romans could do, served to purchase any new 
friends in Spaifi, or to recover the old which they hj^ 
lost. Like enough it is, that the old soldiers, which had 
chosen Marcus their propraetor, took it not well, that 
the senate, regardless of their good deserts, had repealed 
their election, and sent a propraetor whom they fancied 
not so well. Some such occasion may have moved them 
to desire a proconsul, and, perhaps, young Scipio by 
name, as if a title of greater dignity were needful to work 
regard in the barbarians, and the beloved memory of 
Cneius and Publius likely to do good, Were it revived in 
one of the same family. Whether upon these or upon 
other reasons, C. Claudius was recalled out of the pro- 
vince, and Publius the son of P. Scipio Sent proconsul 
into Spain. 

“ This is that Scipio, who afterward transferred the 
war into Afric, where he happily ended it to the great 
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honour and benefit of his country. He was a man of Ye»rof 
goodly presence, and singularly well conditioned, espe- 
cially he excelled in temperance, continency, bounty, 
and other virtues that purchase love ; of which qualities 
what great use he made shall appear in the tenor of his 
actions following. As for those things that are reported 
of him, savouring a little too much of the great Alexan- 
der’s vanity ; how he used to walk alone in the Capitol, 
as one that had some secret conference with Jupiter; 
how a dragon (which must have been one of the gods, 
and in likelihood Jupiter himself) was thought to have 
conversed with his mother, entering her chamber often, 
and vanishing away at the coming in of any man ; and 
how of these matters he nourished the rumour by doubt- 
ful answers ; I hold them no better than fables, devised 
by historians, who thought thereby to add unto the glory 
of Rome ; that this noble city might seem not only to 
have surpassed other nations in virtue of the generality, 
but al^o in great worth of one single man. To this end 
nothing is left out that might serve to adorn this Roman 
champion. For it is confidently written, as matter of 
unquestionable truth, that when a pKiconsul was to be 
chosen for Spain, there durst not any captain of the 
principal citizens offer himself as a petitioner for that ho- 
nourable but dangerous charge; that the people of Rome 
were much astonished thereat ; that, when the day of 
ejection came, all the princes of the city stood looking 
one another in the face, not one of them having the heart 
to adventure himself in such a desperate service; and 
finally, that this Publius Cornelius Scipio, being then 
about four-and-twenty years of age/ getting up upon a 
high place, where he might be seen of all the multitude, 
requested and obtained, that the office might be con- 
ferred upon him. If this were true, then were all the 

y Polyb. (b. 10. C.3.) sajs upon the authority of C. Laelius, from whom he heard it, 
that Scipio was seventeen years of age at the battle of the Ticin, and (o. 6.) twenty- 
seven when he went into Spain. But if he was seventeen at the battle of the Ticin, 
and went to Spain this year (as Livy and Pighina say), he was now «rfy^«»ty-foar. 
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Year Of victorics of L. Mafcius no better than dreams ; and either 

HOME 

5*2. very unreasonable was the fear of all the Roman captains, 
who durst not follow Claudius Nero, that not long be- 
fore was gone into Spain propraetor, or very bad intelli- 
gence they had out of the province, which Asdrubal the 
Carthaginian, as we heard even now, was ready to aban- 
don. But upon these incoherences, which I find in the 
too partial Roman historians, I do not willingly insist. 

Ko M°E “ Scipio was sent proconsul into Spain, and with 
him was joined M. Junius Silanus as propnetor and his 
poijb. coadjutor. They carried with them 10,000 foot, and 
c. 6.ei 1000 horse, in thirty quinquireme galleys. With these 
Livy, they landed at Emporiae, and marched from thence to 
C. 19 . Tarracon along the sea-coast. At the fame of Scipio’s 
arrival, it is said, that embassages came to him apace 
from all quarters of the province, which he entertained 
with such a majesty, as bred a wonderful opinion of 
him. As for the enemies, they were greatly afraid of 
him, and so much the greater was their fear. By how 
C.50. much the less they could give any reason of it. If we 
must believe this, then must we needs believe, that their 
fear was even as great as could be ; for very little cause 
there was to be terrified with the fame of so young a man, 
B.C7. vvhich had as yet performed nothing. All the winter 
Yearof following (or, as some think, all the next year) he did 

EOME , . , 1 • / 

544. nothing, but spent the time, perhaps, as his loregoers 
poiyb. had done, in treating with the Spaniards. His first eti- 
itLivyl terprise was against New Carthage, upon which he came 
c!«. unexpected, with 25,000 foot and 2500 horse; his 
“ sea-forces coasting him, and moderating their course in 
such wise, that they arrived there together with him. 
He assailed the town by land and sea, and won it by 
assault the first day. The Carthaginians lost it by their 
too much confidence upon the strength of it, which 
caused them to man it more slenderly than was requisite. 
Yet it might have been well enough defended, if some 
fishermen of Tarracon had not discovered unto Scipio a 
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secret passage unto the walls, whereof the townsmen 

1 ° 1 • ROME 

themselves were either ignorant, or thought, at least, 
that their enemies could have no notice. This city of 
New Carthage resembled the old and great Carthage in* 
situation, standing upon a demi-island, between a haven 
and a great lake. All the western side of the walls, and 
somewhat of the north, was fenced with this lake, which 
the fishermen of Tarracon had sounded, and finding 
some part thereof a shelf, whereon at low water men 
might pass knee-deep, or, at most, wading up to the 
middle, Scipio thrust thereinto some companies of men, 
who recovered the top of the walls without resistance, 
the place being left without guard, as able to defend 
itself by the natural strength. These falling suddenly 
upon the backs of the Carthaginians within the city, 
easily forced a gate, and gave free entrance to the Ro- 
man army. What booty was found within the town,^ 

Livy himself cannot certainly affirm, but is fain to say, 
that some Roman historians told lies without mea- 
sure, in way of amplification. By that small proportion 
of riches, which was afterward carried by Scipio into the 
Roman treasury, we may easily perceive how great a 
vanity it was to say, that all the wealth of Afric and 
Spain was heaped up in that one town. But therein* 
were bestowed all the Spanish hostages,’’ or at least of 
tne adjoining provinces, whom Scipio entreated with 
singular courtesy, restoring them unto their kindred 
and friends, in such gracious manner as doubled the 
thanks due to so great a benefit.” 

A procedure so generous encouraged a woman of a Poi,b, 
majestic mien, to come and throw herself at his feet, c.w.' 
(She was the wife of Mandonius, brother to Indibilis, b!‘^’ 
king of the Ilergetes.) With tears in her eyes she* be- 

* Poljb. (b. 10. c. 19.) says, Scipio found in Ihe town 600 talents of the public 
money ; and that he had brought with him 400 talents from Rome^ for the expense 
of the war. 

*» Scipio promised to send home the hostages, provided their frienda would enter 
into an alliance with Rome. Folyb. 1. 10. c. 18* 
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J'" ®i sought him, that he would order his Romans to be 

HOME ^ ^ ^ 

more civil to their captives than the Carthaginians had 
been. Her modesty hindered her from expressing her- 
•self more clearly ; and Scipio misunderstood her mean- 
ing. Imagining that she and her companions had been 
hardly treated with respect to the necessaries of life, he 
gave her an assurance, that, for the future, they should 
want nothing. “ That (returned the noble matron) 
has no part in my concern. Cares of another kind dis- 
turb my thoughts, when I consider the age of these 
about me.” Scipio casting his eyes upon her nieces (the 
daughters of Indibilis), and other beautiful captives of 
like quality, who were with her, and seemed to regard 
her as a mother, understood the nature of her petition. 
Moved with compassion for young princesses, whose 
honour had been exposed to so much clanger, tears 
dropped from his eyes ; and, reaching out his hand to 
raise the suppliant, he replied, “ For my own sake, and 
for the sake of the Roman people, I would suffer no- 
thing, that is any where esteemed sacred, to be violated 
amongst us. But that virtue and dignity, which you 
have preserved under all your misfortunes, oblige me to 
be more particularly attentive to your protection.” He 
*then appointed men of known probity to have the charge 
of the fair captives and their conductress, and com- 
manded, that they should be respected as his sisters and 
daughters. 

A second adventure made it believed, that it was not 
mere policy, but virtue, which moved Scipio to such 
generous actions. His officers, knowing that he loved 
women, brought to him a young virgin of surprising 
beauty. Wherever she appeared she charmed the eyes 
of all ; and Scipio was struck at the sight of her. Never- 
theless he gave this answer to the officers : “Were I 
in a private station, you could not make me a more 
agreeable present ; nor, in the post I now fill, a present 
less acceptable.” Then, having asked the lady concern- 
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ingher birth, country, and circumstances; and, finding Year of 
that she was contracted to a prince of the Celtiberians 
named Allucius, he sent for her father, and for the 
prince. Whtn they came into his presence, he thus 
addressed himself to the lover of the captive. “ Allucius, 
we are both young, and may therefore speak freely 
to one another of our sentiments. My soldiers have 
brought me hither a virgin, who, I hear, is your mis- 
tress, and that you passionately love her. Her beauty 
makes me easily believe it ; and would the business with 
which I am entrusted by our republic allow me to think 
of such pleasures, I should be glad to be indulged in 
them, while they did not exceed the bounds of justice 
and honour. Your love I can Ikvour, and am pleased 
with an opportunity to do it. Your mistress has been 
with us, as if she had been with her own parents, or 
yours, that I might make yotf a present worthy of me 
and of you. The only return I ask is this : be a friend 
to the Roman people. If you believe me to be an ho- 
nest man, such as my father and uncle were esteemed 
in these countries, know, that Rome has many citizens 
like us ; and that there is hot at this day, in the world, 
a nation, whom you and your countrymen would think 
a more terrible enemy, or a more desirable friend.” At 
these words he put the fair captive into the hands of 
the Celtiberian prince ; and, as her parents had brought 
a rich present of money for the proconsul, he gave that 
likewise to Allucius, as an addition to his wife’s portion. 

This action did the Roman republic great service in 
Spain : Allucius published in Celtiberia, That there 
was come among them a young hero, terrible and bene- 
ficient as the immortals, all conquering by his benignity 
as by his sword.” 

The grateful prince soon after brought to Scipio 
reinforcement of 14C)OHiorse ; “ and two petty kings of « «• 
the Ilergetes and Lacetahi, nearest neighbours to Tar- 
racon, and dwelling on the north side of the Iberus, for- 
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sook the Carthaginian party, and joined with the Ro- 
mans. The speech of Indibilis, king of the Ilergetes, is 
much commended for that he did not vaunt himself, as 
commonly fugitives use, of the pleasure which he did 
unto the Romans, in revolting from their enemies, but 
rather excused this his changing side, as being thereto 
compelled by the injuries of the Carthaginians, and in- 
vited by the honourable dealing of Scipio. This tem- 
perate estimation of his new-professed friendship was 
indeed no unsure token that it should be long lasting. 
But if the Ilergetes had long ere this (as we have heard 
before) forsaken the Carthaginian party, and stoutly 
held themselves as friends to Cn. Scipio, then could no- 
thing have been devised more vain than this oration of 
Indibilis, their king, excusing, as new, his taking part 
with the same, when he should have rather craved par- 
don for his breach of allftnce, formerly contracted with 
the father and the uncle. Most likely, therefore, it is, 
that howsoever the two elder Scipios had gotten some 
few places among these their neighbours, and held them 
by strength ; yet were the Romans never masters of the 
country, till this worthy commander by recovering their 
hostages from the Carthaginians, and by his great mu- 
nificence in sending them home, won unto himself the 
assured love and assistance of these princes. The Car- 
thaginian generals, when they heard of this loss, were 
very sorry, yet nevertheless they set a good face on the 
matter, saying, that a young man, having stolen a town 
by surprise, was too far transported and overjoyed; but 
that shortly they would meet with him, and put him in 
mind of liis father and uncle, which would alter his 
mood, and bring him to a more convenient temper. 

“ Now if I should here interpose mine own conjecture, 
I should be bold to say, that the Carthaginians were at 
this time busy in setting forth "towards Italy, and that 
Scipio, to divert them, undertook New Carthage, as his 
father and uncle, upon the like occasion, sat down be- 
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fore Ibera. And in this respect I would suppose, that it vearof 
had not been much amiss, if the passage over the lake 5«. 
had been undiscovered, and the town held out some 
longer while. For howsoever that particular action was 
the more fortunate in coming to such good issue upon 
the first day, yet in the generality of the business be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, it was more to be wished 
that Asdrubal should be stayed from going into Italy, 
than that half of Spain should bb taken from him. 
Whereas, therefore, he had nothing left to do that 
should hinder his journey ; Mago, and Asdrubal, the son 
of Gisco, were thought sufficient to hold Scipio work, 
in that lingering war of taking and retaking towns, 
whilst the main of the Carthaginian forces; under As- 
drubal, the son of Hamilcar, went to a greater enter- 
prise, even to fight in trial of the empire. 

“ But the Roman historians tell this after another 
fashion, and say that Asdrubal was beaten into Italy, 
whither he ran for fear, as thinking himself ill assured 
of the Spaniards, as long as they might but hear the 
name of Scipio. Scipio, say they, aoming upon Asdru- 
bal, his vant-currers charged so lustily the Carthaginian 
horse, that they drove them into their trenches, and 
made it apparent, even by that small piece of service, 
how full of spirit the Roman army was, and how de- 
jected the enemy. Asdrubal, therefore, by night retired 
out of that even ground, and occupied a hill, compassed 
on three sides with the river, very steep of ascent, and 
not easy of access on the foreside, by which himself got 
up, and was to be followed by the Romans. On the top 
of it there was a plain, whereon he strongly encamped 
himself, and in the midway, between the top and the 
root of the hill, was also another plain, into which he 
descended, more upon bravery, that he might not seem 
to hide himself within the tren^Jies, than for that he 
durst adventure his army to the hazard of a battle, for 
which this was no equal ground. But such advantage 
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Rom’s P^ 2ce could not save him from the Romans, They 
climbed up the hill to him, they recovered even footing 
with him, drove him out of this lower plain up into his 
camp on the hill top, whither although the ascent 
were very difficult, and his elephants bestowed in the 
smoothest places to hinder their approach, yet compass- 
ing about, and seeking passage where it was hardest to 
be found, but much more strongly breaking their way, 
where the Carthagiflians had got up before them, they 
drave both men and elephants headlong, I know not 
whither; for, it is said, that there was no way to fly. Out 
of such a battle, wherein he had lost 8000 men, Asdru- 
bal is said to have escaped, and gathering together his 
dispersed troops, to have mached towards the Pyrenees, 
having sent away his elephants ere the fight began. 
Livy, Nevertheless Mago, and Asdrubal, the son of Gisco, 
c. «o. are reported after this to have consulted with him about 
this war, and finally to have concluded, that go he needs 
must, were it but to carry all the Spaniards, as far as 
might be, from the name of Scipio. How likely this 
was to have been tr«e, it shall appear at his coming into 
Italy, whence these incoherent relations of the Spanish 
affairs have too long detained us. ’ 


CHAP. XXXII. 


TWELPTII A^D TIIIRTFENTII YE.ARS 01 THF W M\ . 

^46 The consul Livin.s Salinator is sent to oppose Asdrubal, wliile the consul, Claudius 
Nero, acts against Hannibal. Nero, understanding, by some intercepted letters, 
that A'sdriibal is matching into Umbria, ha-itens with a detachment ol his troops to 
Battle of Livius. The Carthaginian, misled by his guides, is forced to hazard a battle 

the Me- Melaurus, n here his whole array is muted, and be himself slain in the ac- 

taurus. tion. Hannibal, finding it impossible to preserve all bis conquests in Italy, retires 
into Bruttium witii all bis forces, where he still appears terrible to the Romans, 
and gains some advantage.s over the new consuls. 

Year of The approRch of Asdrubal (as was before observed), 
made it incumbent on the Romans to be very careful in 
their choice of consul^to succeed Marcellus and Quine- 


c Polybias, (b. 10. c. 3 b, 36,) relates this battle somewhat diiTerent from Livy, 
whom Sir W. Raleigh follows. 
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tins. The conscript fathers cast their eyes on C. Clan- vearof 
dins Nero, who had formerly served in Spain ; a man of 545. 
approved courage and ability : but where to find him a Luy, 
proper colleague was the difficulty; for Nero, being c! 33’. 
somewhat hasty, and extremely enterprising, it seemed 
necessary to join with him, in the command, some per- 
son whose phlegm might temper his vivacity. It hap- 
pened, about this time, that the reputation of one M. c. 34. 
Livius Macatus was attacked in the senate. His kins- 
man, M. Livius Salinator, spoke in his defence. Sali- 
nator had discharged the office of consul with great pru- 
dence twelve years before ; yet was afterward unjustly 
censured by the people for a pretended unequal distribu- 
tion of the spoils of Illyricum. Piqued at the affront, he 
retired from all public business to his country farm ; and 
though Marcellus and Lajvinus obliged him to return 
to the city, he lived there like a man in disgrace, his 
beard long, his hair neglected, and his dress slovenly, 
till the censors forced him to shave himself, and take his 
place in the senate ; and even then he continued to shew 
his resentment of the affront he had received, giving his 
opinion only by an aye or a no, or by moving from one 
side of the house to the other. The cause of his friend 
now engaged him to speak; this drew upon him the at- 
tention of the fathers. They called to mind his merit, 
and his past services, were surprised at themselves for 
having so long neglected a ma^ of his worth and abili- 
ties, and judged him a proper person to be joined with 
Nero in the consulship. But when the comitia met. Year of 

• ^ ^ R. O M E 

Livius himself opposed his own election : “ If I am 646. 
worthy,” said he, “ to be chosen consul a second time, 
why was I condemned ? Or if my condemnation was cmsoi- 
just, why should I be placed again at the helm ? ” How- 
ever, he was at length prevailed upon to accept of the 
dignity offered him. It fell to hi&lot to march against 
Asdrubal, and to Nero’s to oppose Hannibal in Brut- 
tium ; but the rest of the winter was spent in the cele- 
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uoM°F of games, processions, and other religious cere- 

li to render the gods propitious. 

— When the spring came, the consuls began to make 
consul- new levies witli extraordinary vigour. Five out of seven 
maritime colonies, which had been hitherto exempted, 
by treaty, from furnishing their contingents of troops, 
were deprived of that immunity, which was confirmed 
L.vjr, only to Ostia and Antium. The volones w'ere enrolled 

b. C7. . 

c. ’sB.' in the legions, and Scipio sent from Spain to Livius 

2000 legionaries, 8000 Spaniards and Gauls, and 1800 
horse, partly Numidian, and partly Spanish. 

Asdrubal had come from Spain to Italy in a much 
shorter time than Hannibal. He had found means to 
t . 39. gain the good will of the Gauls. A great number of the 
Arverni had enlisted themselves in his service; and even 
the mountaineers of the Alps, being by this time sensi- 
ble that there was no design upon their cottages and 
possessions, and that their hills were only a road by 
which one pow’erful state marched its armies to attack 
another, at a great distance from them, had been so far 
from opposing his march, that many of them had joined 
his army. The Carthaginian, after passing the Alps, laid 
siege to Placentia. While he was before the town, the 
consuls in great haste .set out for their respective pro- 
c. 40. vinces, Nero found, as Livy would have us believe, that 
the prmtor Hostilius (who met him at Venusia, and 
there resigned the comi^and of the troops to him) had, 
with some light-armed cohorts, attacked all Hannibal’s 
army on a march, killed 4000 of his men, and taken nine 
c. 41. standards. The same author adds, that Nero obtained 
a victory over Hannibal, by means of an ambush he 
placed behind the Carthaginian army, slew 8000 of 
them, and four elephants, and took 700 prisoners, with 
the loss only of 500 men ; and, in a second engagement, 
c. 43. cut in pieces 2000 of the enemy. Soon after this, four 
Gallic and two Numidian troopers, who had been dis- 
patched with letters to the Carthaginian general from 
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Asdrubal, missing their way, fell into the hands of some of 
Roman soldiers, in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, siS. 
who carried them before Q. Claudius, the proprietor ; 
and when dread of torture had made these messengers consii. 
confess their errand, Claudius sent them under a guard, 
with the letters unopened, to the consul Nero at Canu- 
sium. Nero having caused these letters to be inter- 
preted, and finding the import of them to be, ‘‘ that 
Asdrubal was repairing to Umbria, and desired his bro- 
ther to join him there,” he sent them straight to the 
senate, signifying to them, by the same express, that he 
was resolved to march with 6ooo foot and 1000 horse, 
of his choicest troops to reinforce his colleague, and give 
Asdrubal battle, before Hannibal could come to his as- 
sistance. This step was contrary to the laws, which for- 
bade generals to make war out of their own provinces, 
or to enter those of their colleagues ; but the consul 
imagined, that the present perilous circumstances v’ould 
justify his conduct. 

The messenger dispatched, Nero sent orders to the 
people of the several provinces through which he was to 
march, to have provisions, horses, carts, and all other ac- 
commodations, in readiness. Then having caused a re- Livy, 
port to be spread, that he was going to force a Cartha- c.is. 
ginian garrison in a neighbouring city of Lucania, he left 
the command of the body of his army with one of his 
lieutenants, and in the night took the road to Picenum. 
When he was got to a considerable ^distance from his 
camp, he discovered his intention to the detachment he 
had taken with him, and encouraged them to the enter- 
prise by the prospect of the glory they would acquire by 
a victory over Asdrubal, in which, notwithstanding the 
smallness of their number, they would be undoubtedly 
thought to have had the greatest share. 

Nero’s design, when known at Rome, threw the peo- c.«. 
pie into a consternation ? some thought, that to leave 
an army without its general, and deprived of its bravest 

VOI.. III. o 
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Tear of soldicrs, 111 tlic neighbourhood of Hannibal, was too 

It O .M E ° , , , 

546. bold a step ; others approved the enterprise ; and the 
-— least equitable suspended tlieir judgment till they should 

245lh 

consul- seethe success. 

^ In the mean time the consul drew near his colleague’s 
cT.c.V camp, by whose advice he entered it in the night, to con- 
ceal his arrival from the enemy. A council of war was 
immediately held, in which many were for giving Nero’s 
troops time to refresh themselves after so long a march ; 
but the general himself opposed this motion, being in 
hopes to defeat Asdrubal, and return to his camp at Ca- 
nusium, before Hannibal should discover his absence, or 
be able to take any advantage of it. 
luvv, b. Notwithstanding the precautions used by the Romans, 
to conceal from the enemy the arrival of Nero, Asdru- 
bal the next morning perceived that Livius had got a 
reinforcement ; and imagining that Hannibal had been 
defeated, and that the victorious army was come against 
him, he declined a battle, though he had already drawn 
out his men in order to engage ; and, the next night, 
under favour of the darkness, he decamped, and took the 
road to Insubria, resolving to wait there for an answer 
from his brother, with certain intelligence of his situa- 
tion. The two guides, whom the Carthaginian chose to 
conduct him, proved unfaithful, and on a sudden disap- 
peared ; so that the army was bewildered, and knew not 
what route to take. They marched all night along the 
banks of the Metaurus, a river in Umbria, Asdrubal de- 
signing to pass it as soon as it was light; and while he 
pursued his tedious march along the winding stream, the 
poiyb. Romans had time to come up with him. He was forced 
battle in a disadvantageous situation, and when 
*7.c.’48. his men were faint with thirst, hunger, and want of rest. 
Nay, he had lost a great number of his soldiers in the 
night, especially of the Gauls, who, not able, or not will- 
ing, to endure the fatigue of so painful a march, had 
laid themselves down to sleep. He ranged his elephants. 
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which according to Polybius, were ten in number, in the Year of 
front of his battle, before the centre, which consisted of S46. 
his Ligurians. His Gauls he posted in the left, on an -i— — ' 
eminence near the river ; and, in the right, his Africans c^lsii- 
and Spaniards, which were the strength of his army ; and 
the whole was drawn up very deep in file. The main 
body of the Romans was led by L. Porcius, the praetor 
of Gaul, who with his forces had joined Livius before 
the arrival of Nero. This last took upon him the com- 
mand of the right wing, and Livius of the left. Asdru- 
bal, knowing that his Gauls were secured by the advan- 
tage of their situation, made his greatest efforts against 
the left of the enemy. There the battle continued ob- 
stinate a long time. At length Nero, unable to mount 
the eminence to attack the Gauls, and impatient of 
inaction, chose out the stoutest of his soldiers, and, 
having led them round the rear of their own army, 
fell upon the Africans and Spaniards in flank and rear. 
Victory then declared for the Romans ; and Asdrubal 
(after having performed all the duties of a great general) 
seeing the entire rout of his troops, and unwilling to sur- 
vive their defeat, threw himself into the midst of a Ro- 
man battalion, and was slain. There were more ele- 
phants killed by the Carthaginians than by the enemy : 
for when the beasts grew' unruly, their riders drove a 
sharp iron into the joint, where the head is set on to the 
neck. This (says Livy) was found to be the quickest 
method of dispatching those animals, a method invented 
by Asdrubal. According to the Latin historian, the 
Carthaginians had 56,000 men killed in the battle, and 
3400 taken prisoners ; above 4000 Roman captives 
were found in the enemy’s camp ; the Romans lost, in 
the action, 8000 men. But Polybius says, that of the »• “■ 
Carthaginians there died only 10,000 men, and of the oVo‘>ius. 
Romans 2000. Livy reports that the conquerors were r-^y. 
so fatigued with slaughtering their enemies, that theciS’.si. 
next day, when advice was brought to Livius, that a 

o 2 
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Ro M°E body of Ligurians and Cisalpine Gauls (who either 
B 'been in the battle or had escaped from it) were 

— going ofF in great disorder, without leaders and without 
consul- ensigns, and that it would be very easy to put them all 
to the sword; “No matter (said he), let some remain 
to carry the news of their own defeat and of our bra- 
very." Nero set out from the,' camp of his colleague the 
night after the battle, and in six days’ time reached his 
own camp at Canusium. 

The joy of the people at Rome, on the news of this 
success, was equal to the fears they had been in, on ac- 
count of Nero’s march. It quite changed the face of 
the city : from this time the citizens ventured to make 
contracts, to buy and sell, lend money, and pay debts, 
as securely as in a time of peace. Nero, at his return 
to his camp, ordered Asdrubal's head, which he had 
brought with him, to be thrown before the advanced 
guards of the enemy, and some African prisoners to be 
exposed in chains to their view. Two of these prisoners 
he set at liberty, and sent them to Hannibal’s camp, to 
give him an account of the victory. The Carthaginian, 
struck with a blow so fatal to his republic and his fa- 
mily, is said to have cried out, “ It is like the fortune 
of Carthage. ’ He immediately decamped, and retired 
into Bruttium with all his forces. Thither he trans- 
planted the Metapontines, and all those of theLucanians 
who still adhered to him ; preparing to defend this corner 
of Italy, since he was obliged to abandon the rest of it. 

To add to the good fortune of the republic this year, 
the proconsul Sulpicius, in conjunction with Attains, 
king of Pergamus, and the other allies, had kept Philip 
employed in Greece, and thereby secured Italy from an 
invasion from that quarter. And Lsevinus had gained 
a victory over the Carthaginians at sea, and sent a large 
supply of corn from Sicily to Rome. 

From some motive, not known, the Romans were 
desirous of having a dictator to preside at the approach- 
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ing elections. Nero named his colleague Livius to that of 
dignity. Q. Caecilius Metellus, and L. Veturius Philo, mt**’ 
who had both distinguished themselves by their valour 
in the last campaign under Livius, were chosen consuls, cm*'!,!. 

These new generals had orders to carry on the war 
jointly at Bruttium against Hannibal. And now, strange 
as it may appear, the Carthaginian made himself feared, 
even in the low condition to which the defeat and death 
of his brother had reduced him : he gained some ad- 
vantages over the consls, in the plain s of Consentia ; 
and they durst not attack him in his camp. Hannibal 
never appeared greater than in his adversity. Who 
(says Polybius), that considers attentively Hannibal’s f’- •• 
conduct, how many great battles he fought, how many " 
lesser actions he was engaged in, the prodigious number 
of towns he took,"* the various turns of fortune he ex- 
perienced, and the difficult situations in which he often 
found himself, during the course of a sixteen years’ war, 
which he' alone supported against the most powerful 
state of the world : who, that considers these things, 
can help admiring his extraordinary talents as a general ? 

And though, during all that time, he kept the field 
with his army, and that army was a mixture of Africans, 
Spaniards, Gauls, Carthaginians, Italians, and Greeks, 
differing in their laws, customs, and languages, and 
having no other bond of union but his command ; and 
though they were often in want of necessities (espe- 
cially, adds Livy, when confined to Bruttium, a country b-ss. 
little able to sustain them in its prosperity, much less **’ 
when exhausted by so long a war, and when its inhabit- 
ants were forced to leave tilling their lands to enlist as 
soldiers), such was the excellence of Hannibal’s discii- 
pline, that no sedition ever happened amongst his troops, 
no mutiny against the general. 

^ According to Appian (in Syr. o. 91.), he took no less than 400 in Italy. 

• Polyb. de Virt. et Vit. Excerp. ex lih* 1. tells us, that Hannibal was the sole 
spring and director of the second Punic war. “ He carried it on in Italy by himself ; 
in Spain by his brothers, first Asdrnbal, then Mago ; in Sicily by Hippocrates, and 
aflerward by Mytto (Mutines)j and in Greece by King Philip.” 
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ROME Polybius adds, that had the Carthaginian invaded the 
B co'os world first, and reserved Italy for his 

— ? — last attempt, it is not to be doubted, but he would have 
consul; succeeded in all his undertakings; but having begun 
where he should have ended, his illustrious actions found 
their period on the same theatre where they had their 
commencement. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

Scipio, In Spain, AAhere Scipio (afterward Africanus) commands the Roman forces, one of 
his officers defeats tw’o Carthaginian generals, and he himself routs a great- army 
Syphax. enemy. He then sails to Africa, to persuade Syphax to break his treaty 

with Carthage. Falling sick, at his retarn to Spain, a report of his death en- 
courages part of his arniv to mutiny, and some of the Spaniards to rebel. Scipio 
Masi- recovers, quiets the sedition, and punishes the rebels. Masinissa, a Numidian 
nissa. king, enters into a treaty with the pioconsul. The Carthaginians abandon Spain. 

and, there being now no open enemies to the Romans in that country, Scipio re- 
turns to Rome. He is no sooner gone than several of the Spanish nations take 
up arm.s again, but are quelled on the loss of a battle. 

Year of The next day after the battle, in which Scipio is said* to 
s*5. have defeated Asdrubal, and driven him over the Pyre- 
’ nees, he assembled the prisoners, amounting to 1 0,000 
i^ 3 ^.'i 89 . foot and 2000 horse: he ordereil the Africans to be 
vliume. sold, but the Spaniards he dismissed, without ransom. 
This act of generosity had such an effect upon the Spa- 
niards in general, that they with one voice saluted him 
king. The Roman answered, that “ to him the greatest 
title was that of imperator, which his soldiers gave him ; 
that the name of king, so much respected in other 
places, was intolerable at Rome : that if to have a royal 
soul was in their estimation the highest character among 
men, they might silently think of him as they pleased, 
but he desired they would forbear the appellation.” 

There seems to have been no more action this year in 
Spain. The Carthaginians had two generals in that 
country, Mago, the brother to Hannibal, and Asdrubal, 
the son of Gisco, each with an army. Mago resigned 
his troops to Asdrubal, and went into the Baleares to 
make new levies there, while the latter posted himself in 
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Lusitania^ near the straits of Gades. Scipio wintered at vearof 

R O M £ 

Tarraco. !>* b . 

The year following, Silanus, the propraetor under 
Scipio, with a detachment of 10,000 foot and 500 horse, 
routed the united forces of Mago and Hanno, which 
latter had been sent from Africa with an army to supply 
the place of Hannibal’s brother Asdrubal. Hanno was 
taken prisoner in the action, but Mago escaped with his 
broken troops to Asdrubal (the son of Gisco). These, 
with their united strength, marched from Gades into 
Baetica, in order to protect their allies in that country, 
but at the approach of Scipio were obliged to return to 
the place from whence they came. Upon their depar- 
ture, the proconsul sent his brother Lucius to besiege 
Oringi, a city of importance at the head of the Baetis, 
and, after the reduction of that town, retired to Terraco 
for the winter. 

Mago, having employed himself for some time in 
making levies among the Spaniards, brought such re- 547 . 
cruits to Asdrubal, that the army consisted of 54,000, 
some say 74,000 men. With these forces the two ge- wnsui- 
nerals, in conjunction with Masinissa, marched the fol- 
lowing spring in quest of the Romans, and encamped in 
a vast plain near a town called Silpia, on the confines of 
Baetica. Scipio, upon the news of the enemy’s sur- 
prising preparations, thought it necessary for him also 
to arm the Spaniards ; but remembering the misfortune 
that befel his father and uncle, by relying on them too 
much, he resolved to be cautious of employing them on 
critical occasions. Having swelled his army to 45,000 
foot and 3000 horse, he moved from Tarraco, marched 
towards the Carthaginians, and pitched his camp in the 
same plain with them. 

The two armies were frequently drawn up before their 
intrenchments ; and as Scipio observed, that Asdrubal 
always placed his best troops, \%hich were his Africans, 
in the centre, and his Spaniards in the two wings, he 
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constantly posted his Spaniards in the wings, and his 
Romans in the centre : but this he did to deceive the 
enemy. For when the day came, on which he resolved 
to give baitle, he changed this disposition, and placed 
his legionaries in the two wings, and the Spaniards in 
the middle. In this order he marched out of his camp 
very early in the morning, and sent his cavalry and the 
light-armed foot to provoke the enemy; insomuch that 
Asdrubal was obliged to draw out his men before they 
had taken their usual refreshment. In the mean time 
Scipio advanced with his infantry. At his approach, his 
cavalry and velites, pursuant to orders, ceased the fight, 
and retired through the intervals of the foot. He then 
directed his centre to move on slowly, but his wings to 
advance very fast, the cavalry and light-armed men at 
the same time moving from the rear, and extending 
themselves to fall upon the enemy in flank. Thus the 
bravest of his troops came to an engagement with the 
weakest of the opposite army, and defeated them before 
the two centres could join battle. And the great pru- 
dence of the Roman general, in this conduct, was visi- 
ble, when, after he had routed the enemy’s wings, he 
came to attack their centre ; for the Africans made so 
stout a resistance, as almost quite disheartened the Ro- 
mans : insomuch that Scipio (as one author relates) was 
forced to dismount, and throw himself, sword in hand, 
into the midst of the enemy 's battalions, before he could 
engage his men to make the necessary efforts to com- 
plete the victory. But then the Africans gave ground, 
and the slaughter was terrible. Asdrubal, with the run- 
aways gained the camp; but the Spaniards deserted him 
so fast, that he laid aside the thought of fortifying him- 
self there, and retired in the night towards the shore of 
the ocean. Scipio pursued, and came up with him ; and, 
after a second slaughter, the three chiefs, Asdrubal, 
Mago, and Masinissa, had no more than 6000 men left 
about them, and these for the most part disarmed. 
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With all expedition they gained the summit of a steep of 
bill, and there intrenched themselves as well as they w. 
could. Asdrubal, perceiving that these remains of his— 
army continually lessened, abandoned them in the night, c^sui- 
The sea was near, he found ships ready to sail, and em- 
barked for Gades. Scipio, being informed of Asdrubal’s 
flight, left Silanus with 10,000 foot and 1000 horse to 
besiege the enemy’s camp, and he himself with the rest 
of his forces marched back to Tarraco. After his de- 
parture Masinissa had private conferences with Silanus, 
and entered into engagements to favour the Roman 
cause. Mago escaped to Gades with some ships which 
Asdruhal had sent him ; and the soldiers, abandoned 
by their generals, either went over to the enemy, or 
dispersed themselves up and down the country. 

The Carthaginian power in Spain was now almost 
totally reduced ; but the proconsul did not confine his 
views to Spain alone. He began to think of paving his 
way to Africa. Syphax, king of Masaesylia, was now in 
alliance with the Carthaginians ; and, as Scipio knew nvy. 
that the Numidian’s .friendship to them would not bee. it 
more constant than their good fortune, he sent his friend 
La}lius to persuade him to break the treaty. Laelius’s 
arguments wrought conviction ; but he being only a 
subaltern in Scipio’s army, the king insisted, for his 
greater security, upon having a personal conference with 
the proconsul himself; and he protested, that if Scipio 
would come into Numidia, he should be received there 
with honour, and dismissed with satisfaction. The Ro- 
man considered the hazard of such an enterprise; but 
being above the fear of danger, when he had the interest 
of his republic in view (le^iVing Marcius at Tarraco, with 
a part of his troops, and ordering Silanus with the rest 
to New Carthage), embarked with Laelius for Africa, 
and arrived at the capital of king Syphax. Asdrubal 
happened to arrive there the same day from Spain; and 
nothing could be more agreeable to the Numidian prince, 
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Year of than to see two generals of the two most powerful na- 

K O 31 E . . ® . * 

54t. tions in the world, at his court, at the same time ; and 

B. C.C05 ^ 

— — ' both come to seek his alliance. He first put on the per- 
cMsui- son of a mediator, and would have had Scipio enter into 
a conference with the Carthaginian, in order to an ami- 
cable accommodation. But Scipio excused himself, as 
not having received any commission from his republic 
to treat of peace. However, he accepted of an invita- 
tion to dine at the king’s table with Asdrubal. And 
then not only Syphax, a stranger to the Roman manners, 
ib] but even Asdrubal, a Carthaginian, a mortal enemy, was 
charmed with his conversation. The latter is reported 
to have said, “ That he did not question but Syphax and 
his kingdom would soon be at the devotion of the Ro- 
mans, such an art had Scipio of conciliating to him the 
hearts of men; that the Carthaginians need not inquire 
how Spain was lost, but how Africa might be preserved ; 
that Scipio's voyages were not voyages of pleasure; that 
he would not have crossed the sea with only two vessels, 
nor put himself in the power of a king whose honour he 
had never tried, but with a view to gain all Africa.” As- 
drubal judged rightly. Syphax entered into a treaty 
with Scipio ; and lest the Roman, in his return to Spain, 
should be attacked at sea by Asdrubal’s galleys, kept the 
Appian. Carthaginians with him, and amused them till the pro- 
ri'c^.' consul was safely arrived at New Carthage. 

Livy, His chief business now was to punish the nations and 
c hV cities which had signalized themselves against the Ro- 
mans, and to keep the Spaniards in awe by examples of 
severity. He marched in person to besiege Illiturgi, and 
sent Marcius to invest Castulo. The former, which, 
Livy says, had revolted to the enemy after the death of 
the two Scipios, was taken by assault, sacked, and burnt ; 
and men, women, and children, put to the sword. The 
latter capitulated, and was more favourably treated. 
From Castulo, Marcius went and appeared before Asta- 
pa, a city obstinately devoted to the Carthaginians. The 
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inhabitants, being desperate, brought all their moveables, v^rof 
and threw them in a heap in the market-place ; and then w. 
putting their wives and children on the top of the pile, 
and encompassing it with faggots, they chose out fifty of 
the most steady of their citizens to guard this dear depo- 
situm ; and spoke to them in the following manner ; 

“ Be asstjred, we will either repulse the Romans, or all i-'vy, 
perish in the attempt. If we are overcome, do you, upon c.22. 
the first news of the enemy’s approach, save the honour 
and liberty of our wives and children. First make use of 
your swords, and then of fire, to preserve these remains 
of an unfortunate people from captivity and infamy.” — 

After this they did not wait to be attacked, but marched 
out at one of the gates, in good order, to give battle ; 

• and all died fighting. And the news of this slaughter 
produced another in the heart of the city : the fifty As- 
tapans discharged their trust, and then threw themselves 
into the flames. 

Whilst Marcius was executing vengeance on these c. so. 
cities, Scipio returned to New Carthage, where he en- 
tertained his army with a fight of gladiators, in honour 
to the manes of his father and uncle, pursuant to a vow 
he had made. On this occasion two Spanish princes are 
said to have fought a duel with each other for a princi- 
pality. During these divertions, some deserters arrived 
from Gades, the only city of Spain in the Carthaginian 
interest ; and upon their report of a conspiracy, among 
the Gaditani, to put the Romans into possession of the 
place, Scipio dispatched Marcius, with some troops by 
land, and Laelius by sea, with eight ships, to carry on the 
enterprise. But Laelius, in his passage, having met and 
defeated eight Carthaginian triremes, learned from the 
prisoners, that the conspirators at Gades had been dis- 
covered, and sent in chains to Carthage to be tried there. 
Whereupon he gave Marcius notice of it, advising him 
to lead back his troops; arid he himself likewise returned 
to New Carthage. 
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HO m"e appeared, how necessary Scipio’s presence 

547^ was, both to preserve his conquests in Spain, and to 
— — ' maintain discipline in the army. He happened to fall 
consul- dangerously sick ; and fame made his case worse than it 
was; nay, a report prevailed that he was dead ; and this 
bi'gj; had such an effect, that not only Indibilis (a petty king 
beforementioned) and his brother Mandonius, "who had 
not been rewarded suitably to their expectations, imme- 
diately revolted from the Romans, and stirred up the 
Celtiberians against them, but 8000 Roman legionaries, 
who were encamped on the banks of the Sucro, to keep 
that part of Spain in awe, mutinied, cast off their leaders 
(who would not enter into their measures), and chose 
two insolent common soldiers, Atrius and Albius, to 
conduct them. And the madness of these two fellows 
rose to such a height, that they usurped the consular 
dignity, and ordered lictors to walk before them. The 
pretence for the mutiny was want of pay, which they had 
not received for six months. They also demanded to be 
led against the enemy, or, if Spain was already reduced, 
to be permitted to return to Italy, 
t «. The proconsul recovered his health; but was much 

loUb. , ' , , , 

b.ii. c. embarrassed how to manage the mutineers, so as not to 
push them to extremities, and yet to make such ex- 
amples as should keep his troops in their duty. He at 
length decoyed them to New Carthage, by promising 
to pay them their arrears there, and by giving such 
orders as deceived them into a belief, that the troops 
with him were immediately to go, under the command 
of Silanus, upon an expedition against Indibilis and 
Mandonius; which would leave the proconsul abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the malecontents. F ull of these 
hopes, they entered the city. Scipio had before sent 
seven tribunes to them, to supply the place of those 
whom they had driven away. And these, who had by 
an artful conduct gained the confidence of the rebels, 
were ordered each of them to invite five of the most 
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ffuiltv to his house, make them drink plentifully, then Year of 

® . 1 1 r HOME 

bind them, and give the general notice ot the success. 517 .^ 
Thirty-five of the mutineers were thus secured, without ' 
the knowledge of the rest. The next morning, by break 
of day, Silanus, who was to lead away the faithful troops, 
pretended to make preparation for his march, and drew 
up his manipuli near the gates : but he had secret orders 
to return into the heart of the city, upon a signal agreed 
on. Scipio, at a proper time, gave the usual notice for 
his soldiers to assemble in the market-place ; and, upon 
the first sound of the trumpet, the seditious all ran thi- 
ther without their arms, as the laws required. Silanus, 
at the same time, brought back his armed troops, and 
surrounded the assembly. The proconsul, in a long ha- Lny, 
.rangue, expostulated with the mutineers on the baseness c-’cri 
and folly of their late proceeding, when the sum of their 
grievances could amount to no more than this : “ That 
their general, being sick, had neglected to pay them at 
the usual time.’' As soon as he had ended his speech, 
the names of the thirty-five chiefs of the revolt who had 
been already condemned by a council of war, were called 
over ; they appeared before the tribunal half naked, were 
whipped, and afterward beheaded by the lictors. Then 
the herald called over the names of all the rest of the 
mutineers ; the general took the military oath of them 
anew ; and thus ended the sedition. 

Scipio was yet at New Carthage, when he received an c.ss. 
account that Indibilis and Mandonius had raised an army 
among their subjects and allies, of 20,000 foot, and 
2500 horse, and were living upon free quarter, in the 
territories of the friends of Rome. It was necessary to 
put a stop to the progress of these faithless princes, and 
to employ the seditious troops (who were now quiet, and 
had received their pay jointly with the rest), in the ex- 
pedition. Scipio therefore, having assembled all in the 
market-place, spoke to this effect : “ The resolution I 
have taken to punish the perfidious Spaniards, gives me 
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R o m'’e uneasiness than the vengeance I was forced to 

5*7- execute on the late mutineers. Among these. I found 

none but citizens of Rome, or Latins, old soldiers who 

Musui. had been attached to my father, and the companions of 
my victories. I could not do justice upon them without 
tears. But among those I am going to punish, I shall 
find none but strangers and ingrates, robbers and their 
leaders, who lay waste the fields of our allies, and burn 
their houses. Let us go then and clear the plains of 
these banditti ; nor let it be said, that in this pro- 
vince, so happily subdued, we left in arms one single 
Pobb. enemy of the Roman name.'’ Whilst the proconsul 
=•=£>• was speaking, he saw alacrity and joy painted on every 
face ; and taking advantage of the present disposition of 
his soldiers, he immediately began his march. In four- 
teen days he came up with the enemy in the country of 
the Sedetani, and there gained a complete victory. The 
Spaniards lost about two-thirds of their army, the rest 
escaped with Indibilis and Mandonius. These brothers 
had now no resource but in the clemency of the con- 
queror. Mandonius came and fell at the proconsul’s 
feet, begging pardon for the king, and for himself He 
laid the blame of their revolt on the misfortunes of the 
times, and the unaccountable effect which the report of 
Scipio’s death had caused in the minds of men, even of 
the Romans themselves. The proconsul gave him the 
following answer; “ Both Indibilis and you have de- 
c. Si served to die ; live nevertheless, and owe your lives to my 
favour, and the favour of the Roman people. I shall not 
disarm you ; that would look as if I feared you. Nei- 
ther will I take vengeance upon your blameless hostages, 
should you again rebel, but upon yourselves. Consider, 
therefore, whether you shall like better to feel the effects 
of our clemency in peace, or to experience the severity 
of our revenge.” Scipio carried his resentments no far- 
ther ; only he obliged the two princes to furnish him 
with a large sum of money. Then he divided his army 
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into two parts; eave one to Silanus, to conduct it to Year of 

Y ° . Ill I ROME 

Tarraco ; and ordered Marcius to lead the other to the Mr. 
shores of the ocean. He himself joined the latter soon —111!' 
after near Gades. Insui. 

The proconsul’s chief design in this journey was to 
fix Masinissa in the interest of Rome: the Numidian, t'a! 
who was then at Gades with Mago, delayed concluding 
an alliance with the republic, till he should confer with 
Scipio in person, and have his sanction to the treaty. 

Upon the approach of the Roman general, Masinissa 
representing to Mago, that the cavalry were not only a 
burden to the island, but would be ruined by inaction 
and want of forage, obtained leave to transport them to 
the continent. He was no sooner landed, but he sent 
three Numidian chiefs to the proconsul; who, with 
them, fixed the time and place for an interview. Masi- 
nissa had already conceived a high opinion of Scipio, 
and was confirmed in that opinion by the first sight ot 
him. The proconsul had an equal mixture of majesty 
and sweetness in his countenance ; he was in his full 
strength, and in the bloom of manly beauty. His hair 
flowed down his back to a great length. There was 
nothing affected, or too negligent about him ; his habit 
plain, but neat, and such as became a soldier, who de- 
spised the studied elegances of dress. The Numidian 
began with a compliment of thanks for Scipio’s having 
formerly sent him back his nephew, taken prisoner in 
battle ; assuring him, that ever since that time he had 
been seeking the opportunity which now presented itself, 
and desired nothing more earnestly than a strict union 
with Scipio and Rome. He added, that if the republic 
would send the proconsul into Africa at the head of an 
army, he did not doubt but the domination of Carthage 
would soon be at an end. Scipio returned these ad- 
vances with dignity and politeness ; and was extranely 
pleased to engage in his interest a prince, who, in eveiy 
battle, had been the soul of the enemy’s cavalry; and 
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Ywo^whose very aspect promised a man of spirit. The treaty 
5«. concluded. Scipio set out for Tarraco. The Numidian 

B . C. 205. ^ . 

-- 11-' concealed the true design of his excursion, by pillaging 

cMsui- some part of the continent, before be went back to 
Gades ; and Mago soon after abandoned the place, 

b. ‘s8; having received orders to go to the assistance of his 

c. 36,37. brother Hannibal in Italy. 

The Carthaginian signalized his departure from Gades, 
by cruel exactions and oppressions. He stripped the 
temples, plundered the public treasury, and forced pri- 
vate persons to give him their gold and silver. His view 
was with this money to raise new levies among the Li- 
gurians in Cisalpine Gaul. But as he coasted along 
Spain in his way thither, he formed the rash design of 
surprising New Carthage, and in the attempt lost 800 
men. After this misfortune he returned to Gades, 
where, finding the gates shut against him, he retired to 
Cimbis, a neighbouring city. From thence he sent 
deputies to the Gaditani (who were themselves a colony 
of Phoenicians, as well as the Carthaginians), to com- 
plain of their proceedings. The chief magistrate and 
the treasurer of the city went out to him, and assured 
him, that the refusal he had met with was owing wholly 
to the populace, whom the Carthaginian soldiers had 
plundered at their departure. This civility Mago re- 
turned with cruelty, causing the deputies to be inhu- 
manly scourged, and afterward crucified. He then 
steered his course towards the Baleares, landed at the 
island now called Minorca, forced 2000 of the inhabit- 
ants into the service of his republic, and sent them to 
Carthage. Winter approaching, he did not sail for Italy 
till the spring. 

zon.b.g. As soon as Mago had left Spain, the Gaditani sub- 

Livy, b. mitted to the Romans ; and Scipio’s conquest was com- 
'■ plete. Before he got back to Tarraco, two new pro- 
consuls, Cornelius Lentulus and Manlius Acidinus, ar- 
rived in the port with commissions from the senate, one 
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to govern Hither Spain, the other Farther Spain. Scipio 
surrendered up the fasces ; and, attended by his brother 
Lucius, and his friend Laelius, immediately set sail with 
ten ships for Italy. 

Scarce was Scipio gone, when Indibilis and Mando- 
nius despising the new proconsuls, revolted, and engaged 
several of the Spanish nations to take arms to recover 
their independence. They got together 30,000 foot, 
and about 4000 horse. Lentulus and Acidinus en- 
deavoured to bring them back to obedience by negotia- 
tions. These proving ineffectual, a battle ensued ; In- 
dibilis was slain, the confederate army totally routed, 
13,000 of them killed, and 800 taken prisoners. 

The Spaniards, to preserve their countries from the 
ravages of the enemy, seized Mandonius with the other 
heads of the revolt, and sent them in custody to the 
camp of the proconsuls, who had insisted on this as a 
condition tl.eir sf'^wiiig mercy to the vanquished. 
Thus w.io *^edc broken ; and Spain continued 
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rOURlELNlH YEAU OF THE WAR. 

Scipio, now consul, has Sicily assigned him for his province, bat U extremely de- 5t8. 
•-irous of having a cominisMion immediately to transport an army into Africa, 
h'abius Maximu.s .strenuously opposes his request. The conscript fathers, after a 
long debate, give him permisdioo to carry the war into Africa, if be shall think it 
lor the interest of the republic. He equips a fleet with great expedition, embarks 
a body of volunteers, and sets sail for Sicily. In the mean time, Mago, Iho bro- 
ther of Hannibal, lands an army in Italy, takes Genoa, and gathers great numbers 
of the Gauls about him. Two Roman generals march against him, but no action' 
of moment happens. Nor is any thing of importance done in Bruttium, the 
plague raging in the Roman and Carthaginian camps. Scipio sends Laelius to 
make a descent upon Africa, and Pleminius to take possession of Locri, which 
the inhabitants had promised to betray to the Romans. Pleminias succeeds iu 
his enterprise, but exercises unheard-of cruelties upon the Locriaus. The Ro- 
mans, terrified by prodigies, send in great devotion to fetch the ^ddess Gybele 
from Phrygia, who works a miracle as soon as she lands. 

When Scipio arfived from Spain, he did not immedi- u»y, 
ately enter within the walls of Rome, but according to c! x. 
the established custom of generals, contirfued in the 
suburbs, till the senate, assembled in the Temple of 

VOI.. HI. p 
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K^rE heard the relation of his expeditions. He 

E c^«os theUi a detail of his exploits, told them how many 

battles he had fought, how many towns he had taken, 

consul, and what nations he had subdued, adding, "that though 
' he had found in Spain four Carthaginian generals at the 
head of four flourishing armies, yet he had not left in 
the country one Carthaginian in arms. But though 
Scipio deserved a triumph, he demanded it but faintly, 
as knowing that the laws were against his having that 
honour : his appointment to the proconsulship had been 
extraordinary, and out of rule : he had not passed to it 
from the consulship, nor had he taken the command of 
an army under the sanction of the greater auspices, like 
the consuls. However, he adorned his entry into Rome 
by a great quantity of silver, which he had brought from 
Spain for the public treasury, and which was carried be- 
fore him in the procession. 

Yearof And HOW tlic comHta being held for electing new con- 

ROME... , 1 • I 1 II 

««!. suls, it IS not to be expressed with what zeal the cen- 
—1^' turies gave their suffrages in favour of Scipio, though 
coliiui. he had not yet attained to the years customarily required 
‘ for that dignity, being only between twenty-eight and 
twenty-nine years of age. The eolleague appointed him 
was P. Licinius Crassus, surnamed Dives, who being at 
this time pontifex maximus, an office which confined 
him to Italy, the province of Sicily was given to Scipio 
Livy, b without drawing lots. But Scipio could not be satis- 
fied, unless he had also a commission to go immediately 
with an army into Africa. The matter was debated in 
the senate. Scipio depending upon the favour cf the 
people, had not scrupled openly to give out, that he had 
been appointed consul, “ not only to carry on the war, 
but to finish it ; that this could be done no other way 
than by his transporting an army into Africa ; and that 
if the senate should oppose this design, he would have 
recourse to the people, and put it in execution by theif 
authority.” These unguarded words had given great 
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offence to the fathers. Old Fabius, now president of rwai 
the senate, declared loudly against the pretensions 
the young consul, and employed all his eloquence to 
hinder his being sent into Africa. In a long and studied 
harangue, he set forth the difficulties of such an enter- 
prise, the fatal consequences which might attend it, and 
the necessity of driving Hannibal out of Italy, before 
the war could safely be carried into the neighbourhood 
of Carthage. He said, it would be endless to enumerate 
all the instances of kings and generals, who, by rash in- 
vasions of foreign countries, had ruined themselves and 
their armies. He mentioned the irreparable mischief 
which had happened to the Athenians, by their descent 
upon Sicily, in pursuance of the advice of Alcibiades, a 
noble youth, and an expert general. But he insisted 
especially on the more recent and interesting example 
of Atilius Regulus, the catastrophe of whose fortune, 
fair in its beginning, ought to be a useful lesson to them. 

And Fabius took great pains to guard against the sus- 
oicion of his being actuated by emulation or jealousy of 
another's glory in this opposition to Scipio’s desires. “ I 
(said he) am grown old in the possession of honours. 

Two dictatorships, five consulships, the success of my 
counsels, many victories, raise me above any rivalship 
with a young general, not yet come to the years of my 
son. When I was dictator, and in the full career of 
glory, and when my general of the horse, a man inces- 
santly declaiming against me, was put upon an equality 
with me in the command (an unprecedented hardship), 
no one heard me, either in the senate or in the assem- 
blies of the people, refuse to acquiesce. And is it likely 
that now, in my old age, when weary of public afiairs^, 
weary of the world, and even of life itself, I should enter 
into an emulation with a youth, a general in the prime 
of life, full of vigour and activity ; or that I ^pcct to 
have the province of Africa assigned to me, if it should 
be denied to him ? No, I am content with the glory I 

p 2 ' ■ . 
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Ywr^oi^have acquired. It is enough for me to have hindered 
448 . Hannibal from completing his conquest, that by younger 
captains, you that are in the flower of your age and 

eoawi. strength, he might be afterward entirely overcome. 
But you will pardon me, P. Cornelius, if I, who, for the 
sake of the commonwealth, always neglected popular 
applause, and my own private advantage, cannot now to 
the real welfare of the republic prefer the imaginary in- 
terests of your glory. I say, imaginary interests; for 
no sooner will you have a view of that coast, whither you 
are so eager to sail, than you will be sensible that your 
exploits in Spain were but sport and play, in comparison 
of what you will have to do in Africa. In Spain you 
landed at Emporiae, a confederate port ; and, through 
countries in alliance with Rome, or guarded by Roman 
troops, you marched safe and undisturbed to New Car- 
thage, which you had opportunity to besiege, without 
fear of molestation from any one of the Carthaginian 
generals, who were then all at a great distance. In 
Africa, no friendly port to receive your fleet, no ally to 
add strength to your army — unless you trust to Syphax 
and the Numidians. You trusted them once ; let that 
suffice : rashness is not always fortunate. The fraudu- 
lent sometimes procure themselves credit by fidelity in 
small things, that they may afterward the more easily 
deceive in matters of moment, and when it can serve a 
weighty interest. Syphax and Masinissa, it is not to 
be doubted, would gladly be more powerful in Africa 
than the Carthaginians ; but it is as little to be ques- 
tioned, they had rather' Carthage should have the supe- 
riority there than strangers. Emulation prevails amongst 
those powers, while the fear of foreign arms is yet re- 
mote : let them but once see the Roman banners dis- 
played in Africa, and they will all run together as to ex- 
tinguish a fire, that threatens the general destruction. 
What if Carthage, confiding in the strength of her walls, 
the fidelity of her allies, and the unanimity of all the 
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states around her, should resolve, when she sees Italy Year of 

/ ROME 

no longer guarded by you and your troops, to pour in 548 . 

upon us a new army from Africa ? Or order Mago, 

who is even now with a fleet on the coast of Liguria, to 
join his brother Hannibal ? We should then be in the 
same terror as when Asdrubal invaded Italy, that As- 
drubal, whom you, who, with your army, are to invest 
not only Carthage, but all Africa, suffered to slip through 
your hands into this country. You will say, ‘ you van- 
quished him.’ Be it so. But I could wish then, for 
your own sake, as well as for the sake of the republic, 
that you had not opened a passage for the same van- 
quished man to come into Italy. However, let us 
ascribe to your wise conduct every enterprise of yours 
that prospered, and all your ill success to fortune and 
the chance of war. The more brave and the more 
worthy you are, the more it concerns your country and 
all Italy to retain such a protector. That wherever 
Hannibal is, there is the principal seat of this war, you 
yourself allow, since to draw him into Africa is your 
Sole pretence for passing thither. With Hannibal, there- 
fore, you propose to contend, whether here or there. 

And will you be stronger in that country, and alone, 
than here, when joined by your colleague and his army? 

Will Hannibal be weaker in the neighbourhood of Car- 
thage, and supported by all Africa, than now, when he 
is confined to a corner ofBruttium, and in want of sup- 
plies, which he has long, but in vain, demanded from 
his country ? Would a prudent man choose to fight 
where the enemy Is double the number, when he may 
with two armies attack one, and this one already fa- 
tigued and exhausted by many battles and a distressful 
war ? Consider how different your conduct is from 
your father's. He, though on his way to carry the war 
into Spain, returned to meet 'Hannibal at the foot of the - 
Alps : you, while Hannibal is in Italy, are preparing to 
leave the country, not because it is advantageous to the 
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republic, but because you think it for your glory; as 
B ^04 general for the Roman people, you, against 

— ■ law, and without authority from the senate, left your 
MMui- province and your army, and with only two ships sailed 
to Africa, hazarding in your person the interest of the 
public, and the majesty of the empire. My opinion, 
conscript fathers, is, that P. Cornelius was created con- 
sul, not for himself, but for us and for the republic ; 
and that the armies were raised for the defence of Rome 
and Italy, and not that the consuls, might, out of pride , 
like kings, transport them into whatever countries they 
pleased.” 

Notwithstanding what Fabius had said of his own in- 
tegrity, and his unmixed zeal for his country's good on 
the present occasion, Scipio did not fail to observe, that 
“while the old man was proving himself free from all 
jealousy or emulation, he had taken particular care to 
extol his own actions, and to depreciate tliose of a young 
man, with whom, nevertheless, it was impossible he 
should have any competition for glory.” He then pro- 
ceeded to justify his design of going into Africa. “ Fa- 
bius tells us, that it is an inaccessible coast, that there 
is no port open to receive us. He reminds us of Atilius 
Regulus, taken captive in Africa ; as if Regulus had 
failed in attempting a descent on that country. He 
forgets, that this unfortunate commander found the 
Carthaginian havens open, performed many noble ac- 
tions the first year, and, to the last, remained uncon- 
querable by any Carthaginian general. But, it seems, 
we are to take warning from the example of the Athe- 
nians. If we have leisure, conscript fathers, to hearken 
to Grecian tales, why does he not rather speak of Aga- 
thocles, king of Syracuse, who, when Sicily was dis- 
• se* tressed by the Carthaginians, transferred* the war from 
that island to the very gates of Carthage ?” He then as- 
serted that no method could be so effectual to force 
Hannibal out of Italy as to carry the war into Africa, 
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whither Carthage would undoubtedly recall him in so 
pressing a danger. He argued, that since the allies of *«• 

Rome had deserted her after the battle of Cannse, and 

this in greater numbers than Hannibal himself could t^sui- 
have expected, certainly the Carthaginian republic, im- 
perioiis and oppressive to her subjects, and faithless to 
her allies, had little reason to depend on the constancy 
of the Africans. That as she had no inherent strength, 
and was obliged to trust absolutely to mercenaries, or 
to allies, whose very character was inconstancy, she 
would not be able to support the war like Rome, potent 
by her own strength, and whose citizens were all sol- 
diers. He concluded with these W’ords, “It w’ould be 
tedious, and what no way concerns you, conscript fa- 
thers, if, as Q. Fabius has made light of my actions in 
Spain, I should attempt to lessen his merit, and extol 
my ov/n. I shall therefore do neither : in moderation 
at least, and in continence of speech, if in nothing else, 
young as I am, I will surpass this old general. Such 
has been the constant tenor of my life and actions, both 
in public and private, that I can be silent on this subject, 
and easily rest contented with the opinion which you 
have formed of me.” 

Scipio’s discourse was not favourably received by the 
senate. The report that he intended to have recourse 
to the people, had prejudiced the assembly against him. 
Fulvius, who had been twice consul and once censor, 
desired him to declare frankly, whether he would refer 
the affair of the provinces to the deliberation of the fa-* 
thers, and acquiesce in their decree ; or, in case he should 
not like it, appeal from it to the people. Scipio an- 
swered, that he would do what he thought most condu- 
cive to the public welfare. To which Fulvius replied ; 
“When I asked you these questions, I was not ignorant 
either of what you would answer, or of what you would 
do : for it is plain your design is rather to sound than J 
consult the senate; and, unless we immediately decree , 
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iTome ' province ypu desire, you are prepared to lay the 

M8. matter before. the people.” Then turning towards the 

E. C.204, . * * ^ 

tribunes of the commons, “I refuse (said he) to de- 
«nMi- dare my opinion ; because should it be approved by the 
senate, the consul would not submit to their determi- 
nation : and I desire you, tribunes, to support me in 
this refusal.” Scipio contended, that it was not equita- 
ble for the tribunes to obstruct a consul in his demand- 
ing the opinion of any senator. They nevertheless pro- 
nounced, that, if the consul would refer the matter in 
question to the senate, the senate’s decree should stand ; 
nor would they suffer an appeal from it to the people ; 
but if he would not refer the matter to the senate, they 
would support all those who should refuse to declare 
their opinions. Scipio desired one day’s time to consult 
with his. colleague. To this they consented. The day 
following the assembly met again, and then, the consul 
submitting the affair to the determination of the con- 
script fathers, without appeal, they decreed. That Scipio 
should have Sicily, and the fleet of thirty ships of war, 
now commanded by the praetor of that island, and that 
if he thought it for the advantage of the republic, he 
might sail to Afric.' As for Lucinius, he was directed to 
carry on the war against Hannibal in Bruttium. 

Though Africa was not assigned to Scipio as his pro- 
e.45. vince, nor any levies granted him for the enterprise 
which he had in view ; nevertheless, he obtained leave 
to take with him into Sicily as many volunteers as he 
could assemble ; and also permission to ask of the allies 
all necessaries for building and equipping a new fleet. 
Many of the provinces and cities voluntarily taxed them- 

f From this decree, nnd the nfler conduct of ihe .senate, it is not improbable what 
Livy hints (speaking of the transactions of the next year), that tbeir design was to 
make preparations for carrying the war into Africa, witbont doing it by public aa- 
tbority : and to lull the Carthaginians into secnrity, by making them believe, that 
these preparations were only the efi'ect of Scipio’s ambition, which the senate would 
not fail to oppose. Qnanquara nondutn aperte Africa provincia decreta erat (oo- 
cultantibus id, credo, Patribus, ne praescisnerent Carthaginienses) taroen in 
spem crecta ri vitas erat, in Africa eo anno debellatum ill, finemqae bello Puniet) 
adessp.’* Livy, b. 29. c. 14* 
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elves, in order to furnish him, not onlys^iA materials Y«ar of 
for the ships, but with arms and provisions ma- 

rines. So that in five-and-forty days’ time, afterVing- 
ing the timber from the forest, he was in a conditioV^o 
set sail with a fleet of thirty new galleys, and aboh^ 

7000 volunteers.'' 

About this time Mago (the brother of Hannibal) with 
12,000 foot and near 2000 horse, landed at Genoa, and <=-*6. 
took, it: and finding two nations of Liguria, the In- 
gaunians and Intemelians, at war, he joined the former, 
his army increasing daily by the great number of Gauls 
that flocked to him from all parts. These advices from 
Spurius Lucretius, who commanded in Cisalpine Gaul, 
caused a general alarm in the senate : they ordered M. 
Livius to march his army, of volones, then in Hetrnria, 
to Arimiuum; and Laevinus, to lead the legions ap- 
pointed for the defence of Rome, to Aretium. Other 
advices came, that Octavius, the praetor of Sardinia, had 
taken fourscore ships of burden belonging to the Car- 
thaginians. In Bruttium no remarkable action hap- 
pened between the armies this campaign. The plague 
raged in Licinius’s camp ; and Hannibal’s troops were 
afflicted with pestilence and famine at the same time. 

Scipio was busy in Sicily, forming an army for his 
j^.frican expedition. In his choice of men, he preferred, 
before all others, the veterans who had served under 
Marcellus at the siege of Syracuse. He refitted the old 
galleys he found in the island, gave the command of 
them to Laslius, and commissioned him to make a de- 
scent on Africa, and pillage the country. 

Laelius landed near Hippo, and laid the territory about 
it waste ; which drew the people of Carthage into a 
great consternation : for they falsely imagined, that 
Scipio was come with a formidable army. When their b.s 9 , 

c, 4. 

K According to Plutarch, Fabias would 4ia?e engaged the consul Lioiiiius, to ob- 
struct Scipio*s measures : not succeeding herein, he dissuaded the Roman jonth 
from following him into Sicily, as volunteers ; and he had before, by bis infloeoce in 
the senate, hindered any funds being assigned to Scipio, for the expense of bU arv 
mament. 
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roVe upon better information, was over, they sent am- 

B c «)4 Syphax, and other princes of Africa, to re- 

new their treaties with them ; and also to king Philip of 
cowui- Macedon, offering him 200 talents of silver, if he would 
invade either Italy or Sicily. Messengers were dis- 
patched to Hannibal and Mago, with instructions to 
these two brothers, to hinder, if possible, the departure 
of any troops which Scipio expected from Italy; and a 
reinforcement of ()000 foot and SOO horse was sent to 
Mago in Liguria, with large sums for hiring troops in 
Cisalpine Gaul. 

Masinissa having learnt the arrival of Ladius in 
Africa, came to confer with him. He assured him, that 
there could not be a more favourable opportunity to at- 
tack Carthage; and expressed his surprise that Scipio 
had lingered so long in Sicily. The king added, that 
though he was by violence dispossessed of the throne of 
his ancestors, yet he could still bring some troojjs into 
the field, and would join the consul at his landing. He 
also told Ladius, that he believed a Carthaginian fleet 
was already sailed out of the port to intercept him ; and 
advised him to hasten his departure. Laelius took the 
prince’s counsel, weighed anchor the next day, and ar- 
rived safe in Sicily with his booty. 

In the mean time, Mago received the reinforcement 
from Carthage, wdth orders to raise as numerous an army 
as possible, and hasten to join his brother : upon which 
he called a council of the chiefs of Liguria and Cisalpine 
Gaul, and endeavoured to persuade them to declare 
openly against Rome ; and furnish him with troops. 
I"}, The Ligurians complied ; but the Gauls durst not fol- 
c.4.‘ low their example ; because there were actually two Ro- 
man armies (under Livius and Lucretius) in their neigh- 
bourhood. How'ever, they consented to his levying 
men privately in their country ; and supplied him with 
provisions and forage. Livius led his army from He- 
truria into Gaul, intending, if Mago approached Rome, 
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to march, in conjunction with Lucretius, and give him 
battle ; but to post himself near Ariminum, in case the 

* , , , , , . B.C. 204, 

Carthaginian should continue in Liguria ; which it is 

probable he did, since we hear of no action in that part mIsui. 
of Italy this campaign. 

While Scipio was at Messina, he received informa- 
tion, that a plot was formed by some Locrians, then in <>• 
exile at Rhcgiam, to surprise their native city (which 
stood on the sca-coast in Bruttium) and put it again 
into the hands of the Romans. He sent Pleminius with 
two tribunes, and 3000 men, to assist in the enterprise. 

There were two citadels belonging to the place ; and, 
when the Romans had made themselves masters of one, 
the Carthaginians retired into the other, leaving the in- 
habitants in sole possession of the city. These favoured 
the Romans ; so that when Hannibal came to invest the 
place, they let in Scipio (who had hastened to their re- 
lief) privately in the night : the next morning he made 
a vigorous sally, and repulsed the assailants. Hannibal 
having learnt, that Scipio was in person at the head of 
his troops, immediately retired to his camp near the 
Alex, sending orders to the Carthaginians in the citadel 
to provide for their safety as well as they could. Here- 
upon, setting fire to the houses, they escaped amidst the 
confusion, and joined their general before night. 

Scipio left the government of Locri to Pleminius, who 
treated the inhabitants more cruelly than if their city 
had been taken by assault : he rifled the temples of their 
gods, and seized the treasure in the sanctuary of Proser- 
pine. The two tribunes were no less rapacious. Their 
soldiers, in a scuffle with those of the propraetor, about 
plunder, happened to wound some of them ; of which 
these having made their complaint to him, he ordered 
the tribunes to be whipped. But the tribunes were 
rescued by their followers, 'w’ho not only mauled the lie-" 
tors, but pulled Pleminius himself from off his tribunal, 
dragged him into a private place, beat him severely, cut . 
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Year of ofFliis nosB aiicl ears, and left him weltering in his blood. 
This accident made it necessary for Scipio to return to 

B. C.S04. , . 

Locri. He took the part of the propraetor, put the tri- 

c^niliu bunes in chains, and ordered them to be carried to Rome 
to be judged. But this did not satisfy Pleminius ; as 
soon as tbe consul was gone, he of his own authority 
condemned the tribunes to die by the most cruel tor- 
ments, and their bodies to be left unburied ; and, not 
yet content, he exercised the same cruelty towards those 
of the inhabitants who had complained to Scipio of his 
rapines and brutalities. The odium of these horrible ac- 
tions fell in some measure upon tbe consul : he had in- 
deed been too indulgent to tbe guilty governor ; for 
which (as we shall see hereafter) his enemies, in the se- 
nate, did not fail to inveigh against him, when occasion 
offered. 

The time for the elections drew near: the consul Li- 
cinius, being sick of the plague in his camp, could not 
go to Rome to preside in the comitia. He, therefore, 
with the approbation of the senate, named, a dictator for 
that purpose; and his choice fell upon Q. Cmcilius Me- 
tellus, who, in the quality of proconsul, was command- 
ing a second army in Bruttium. In this army also the 
plague so raged, that Licinius pressed the senate to re- 
call the troops, assuring them, that otherwise there 
would not be a soldier left alive. 

LiTy, Many prodigies happening this year, and the Sybil- 
c. JO.' line books being consulted for the proper expiations, the 
decemvirs found it written in those oracles, “ That if a 
foreign enemy invaded Italy, he might be vanquished, 
and driven out of it, if the goddess Cybele were brought 
AMib” from Pessinus in Phrygia. ’ This same Cybele 

F«^ (styled the mother of the gods) was nothing more than 
a shapeless stone, which, as was pretended, had fallen 
down from heaven upon mount Ida. The conscript 
fathers sent five ambassadors, men of distinction, to ob- 
tain by negotiation this powerful protectress. And, be- 
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cause the Romans had little commerce with the Asiatics, veai of 
the ambassadors were to engage Attains, king of Perga- 
mus, in their interest. They went by the way of Delphi, 
and there consulted the oracle ; from which they re- 
ceived this answer, “ That by the help of Attains they 
should infallibly obtain what they desired; but that, 
when they had carried the goddess to Rome, they should 
put her into no hands, but of the most virtuous man in 
the republic.” King Attains was so obliging as to con- 
duct the ambassadors himself to Pessinus, where the in- 
habitants, with equal complaisance, granted them the 
stone they so earnestly desired. One of them sailed 
away before the rest, to give notice at Rome, that the 
goddess was coming ; and to report the answer of the 
Delphic oracle. And now the great difficulty was, to 
find out that man of superior probity, who alone was 
worthy to receive the sacred and important stone, at its 
landing. History has not told us the remarkable virtues Livy, 
which gained P. Cornelius Scipio, surnamed Nasica, the c.u! 
preference before all others: but this young man, cou- 
sin-german to the great Scipio, and son to Cneius Scipio, 

(who lost his life in Spain) was the person who obtained 
the honourable distinction. Attended by such of the 
ladies of Rome, as were in the highest veneration for 
their virtue, he went to meet the goddess. Some of 
the vestals likewise accompanied him, and particularly 
Quinta Claudia ; of whom it is related, that when the 
vessel, on which the goddess was imported, unfortunately 
stuck upon a bank of sand near the mouth of the Ty- 
ber, and neither the mariners, nor several yoke of oxen, 
were able to move it, she, pulling it only by her girdle 
tied to it, easily set it afloat. Claudia is said to have App-m 

, Annib. 

been suspected of incontinence ; and it is added, that 345. 
this miracle was wrought in answer of her prayer to the 
goddess, to give a testimony of her innocence. There 
are not wanting fathers of the church, who allow the 
fact, but they piously impute it to good angels, sent by 
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R o*ME destroy the unjust aspersion cast upon the ves- 

B which Cybele arrived at Rome became 

a solemn annual festival, distinguished by games, called 

^oLui- Megalenses. She was deposited in the Temple of Vic- 


CHAP. XXXV. 


riFXrENTH YEAR OF TUE WAR. 

541). The Romans conclude a treaty of peace with Philip of Macedon and his allies. 
Scipio, now continued in his former command, is accnsed in the senate, by his 
qua.'stor Cato, of profuseness and idleness; and, by the Locrians, of partiality to 
the cruel Pleniinius. Commissioners are appointed to intjaire into his conduct. 
These making a favourable report of the condition of his army, the conscript fa- 
thers pass a decree, that he shall immediately go into Africa. Sypbax is drawn 
Soplio- olF from the Uoinaii interest, by means of bis wife Sophonisba, the daughter of 
iiisba. Asdruhal, the Carthaginian general, and enters into an alliance with Carthage. 

Masi- At length Scipio arrives with his army in Africa, where he is joined by Masinissa, 

uissd. jjad been thrice stripped of his dominions by Sypbax. After some exploits 

of little importance, the Roman general lays siege to Utica, but upon the approach 
of Asdrubal and Sypbax with two great armies, retires to a promontory near his 
fleet, and there intrenches himself. In Italy the campaign produces no remark- 
able exploit that is well vouched. The censors Livius Saliuator and Claudios 
Nero quarrel, and behave themselves extravagantly. 

j°r efore the arrival of the goddess, the dictator Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus had held the comilia by centuries where 

M. Cornelius Cethegus, and P. Sempronius Tuditanus, 

consul, were chosen consuls. Sempronius was then proconsul 
in Greece. The Romans having, for two years past, 
C9.C. 12 . (y Pj-qjj, ygar 546,) neglected their affairs in 
Greece, Philip had forced the iEtolians to conclude a 
peace with him upon his own terms. Soon after this, 
Sempronius arrived at Dyrrachium with 10,000 foot, 
1000 horse, and thirty-five ships of war. He was very 
angry with the yEtolians, for having, contrary to the 
league, made peace without consent of the Romans. 
Vet, not daring to venture a battle with Philip, he was 
easily prevailed upon to come to an agreement with him, 
by the mediation of the Epirots. The treaty was con- 
firmed by the people of Rome. In this treaty were in- 
cluded, on Philip’s side, Prusias, king of Bithynia, the 
Achaeans, Boeotians, Thessalians, Acarnanians, and Epi- 
rots; and, on the side of the Romans, the Ilienses, king 
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Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis, the tyrant of Lacediemon, the 
Eleans, Messenians, and Athenians. Sempronius 
turned to Rome, after which the following distribution 
of offices was agreed upon. The consul Cornelius had consul, 
the command of the forces in Hetruria ; his colleague 
Sempronius was ordered into Bruttium with new levies, 
to act against Hannibal ; and Licinius continued at the 
head of two legions, in that country, in quality of pro- 
consul. Pomponius Matho had the praetorship of Si- 
cily ; Scipio, the army and fleet he before commanded ; 
and M. Livius and Sp. Lucretius remained in Gaul to 
oppose Mago. There were also two other armies in 
Italy, one at Tarentum, under T. Quintius Flaminius, 
the other at Capua, under Hostilius ^ubulus. 

About this time young Marcellus dedicated a temple 
to Virtue. His father had formerly vowed one to Ho- 
nour and Virtue, intending to place the statues of both ' As- 
under one roof. But the pontifices opposed this, declar- 
ing, that it was not lawful to worship more than one god 
in one temple ; and they likewise urged, that if lightning 
fell upon the building, or any prodigy should happen in 
it, it would be impossible to discover to which of the two 
divinities expiatory duties should be paid. The temple, 
therefore, which Marcellus had designed for both divi- 
r.ities, was dedicated only to Honour, and another built 
in all haste to Virtue. 

And now the republic' being to recruit her armies, she 
thought proper to call to account the twelve Roman co- 
lonies, who, about six years before, had with impunity 
refused their contingents of men and money. The se- 
nate determined, that each colony should furnish double 
the number of foot it had done in any year of the war, 
and 120 horse. If any of them could not raise the number 
of horse required, they were to send three foot soldiers 
in the room of each horseman wanting. The lathers 
also imposed a new yearly tax upon each colony, and or- 
dered its census to be taken according to the used 
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ROME This decree was put in execution with rigour. 

s«9. It was followed by another in favour of those private per- 

B.C.2UA. , . * 

sons, who, in the consulship of Laevinus, had sent the 
republic the sums requisite to supply her pressing wants. 
At the motion of Lagvinus, the senate ordered these 
debts to be discharged at three payments ; the first to be 
made immediately, and the last within five years. 

Such instances of equity in the conscript fathers im- 
boldened all, who were oppressed, to demand justice ; 
and particularly the Locrians, who the last year had been 
so ill treated by Pleminius. From this people, ten de- 
puties, in a neglected and sordid dress (the mark of grief 
and distress among the ancients), and with olive-branches 
in their hands, came to Rome, and laid before the senate, 
in a long and pathetic harangue, the grievances and mi- 
series they had suffered under the tyranny of the pro- 
c. 19. praetor. When the Locrians had done speaking, Fabius 
asked them, whether they had made their complaint to 
Scipio ; to which they answered, that deputies had been 
sent to him for that purpose, but that he was then busy 
about his preparations for war, and that now he was 
either gone for-Africa, or intended to sail in a few days ; 
that they had seen, in the quarrel between the tribunes 
and Pleminius, how much Scipio favoured the latter, 
whom, though equally criiiiinal, if not more so, he had 
continued in his government, while he ordered the tri- 
bunes to be laid in irons. After the deputies had with- 
drawn, some of the chief senators not only inveighed 
against Pleminius, but began to take Scipio’s character 
to pieces. Among these was M. Porcius Cato, the first 
of his family who distinguished himself at Rome. He 
piut. in had been quasstor to Scipio in Sicily, and had reproved 
cat.Ma^. profuseness to his soldiers, to which the ge- 

neral had answered, “ that he did not want to exact a 
qusestor ; that he would make war at what expense he 
pleased, nor was he to give an account to the Roman 
p^ple of the money he spent, but of his enterprises and 


consuU 

ship, 

Ltvy, 

b. 29. 

c. 16. 
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the execution of them.” Cato, provoked at this answer, 
had left Sicily, and returned to Rome. He now de- w. 
claimed against Scipio, accusing him of making great and ■* 

useless expenses, of passing his time boyishly at the ^ui- 
theatre and the Gymnasia, as if he had been commis- 
sioned, not to make war, but to celebrate games. Others 
of the senators added, that the proconsul had laid aside '• ‘9. 
the Roman habit, publicly appeared in the Greek cloak 
and sandals, and that the reading of Greek books, and 
the pleasures of Syracuse, had made him entirely forget 
Hannibal and Carthage, while his army, grown as effe- 
minate as their general, was become more terrible to 
their allies than their enemies. Fabius called Scipio a 
man born to be the corrupter of military discipline. “He 
acted (said the old man) the like part in Spain, where we 
lost not much less by sedition than we did by the war. 

One while he indulges his soldiers in all licentiousness, 
and then cruelly tyrannizes over them; as if he were a 
king and a foreigner.’”’ Fabius’s sentence was as harsh 
as his invective: — “That Scipio should be recalled home, 
for having quitted his province without orders from the 
senate ; and that the tribunes should be desired to move 
the comitia, to depose him from the proconsulate. That 
Pleminius should be brought to Rome in chains, and, in 
case the crimes laid to his charge were proved, be exe- 
cuted in prison, and his goods confiscated. And, lastly, 
that the senate should disavow the ill treatment of the 
Locrians, and give them all the satisfaction possible for 
the wrongs they had suffered.” 

The debate was carried to such a length, that the opi- 
nions of all the senators could not be taken that day. In 
the next assembly, the fathers concurred in opinion with c. ». 

Q. Metellus. He approved the proposals of Fabius, 
with regard to Pleminius and the Locrians, but urg^ 
that it was unreasonable, uppn dubious aoe nsatifip^ to 

** Exierno et regio more, et indolgere Uoentie milUam, et emnre u oos* idfy» 
b. 29. c. 1 9. ' , : % 


VOL III. 
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recall a general, whom Rome had chosen consul, in the 
549. expectation of beine: by him delivered from Hannibal, 
and of becoming mistress of Africa: and he moved, that 
e^Sai. two tribunes of the people, one jedile, and ten other 
commissioners, ‘ out of the senate, should be sent into 
Italy with Po'mponius, the praetor of that island, to take 
cognizance of Scipio’s conduct in the affair of Plemi- 
nius : and, if they found him an accomplice in that pro- 
praetor’s crimes, to send him to Rome; but in case Sci- 
pio had already sailed for Africa, the tribunes, the aedile, 
and two of the commissioners should follow him thither, 
the last to assume the command of the army, if the pro- 
consul should be ordered home. The commissioners, 
who were to embark at Rhegium, went first to Locri. 
There they seized the guilty governor, and thirty-two of 
his accomplices, put them in irons, and sent them to 
Rome. They also made reparation to the Loc’^ians for 
their losses, and having examined them, concerning Sci- 
pio’s conduct, received answer, “ That though the pro- 
consul had not shewn great concern at the miseries of 
their city, yet he was a man they had much rather have 
for a friend than an enemy : that they persuaded them- 
selves so many heinous crimes had not been committed 
by his command, or with his approbation ; that he had 
only given too much credit to Pleminius, and too little 
to them ; and that such was the disposition of some men, 
they were more willing to believe people innocent, than 
disposed to punish them when guilty.” This declaration 
pleased the commissioners, as it freed them from the in- 
vidious office of beginning a criminal process against a 
man so much in favour with the people of Rome. And, 

^** 4 ’ came into Sicily, they were thoroughly con- 

c. 22. ^ . 

1 pompoas embassy was rather designed to inquire into the state of 

Scipio s army, and to see whether it was yet a proper time for the senate to -give 
him openly a commission to carry the war into Africa. This conjectare seems con- 
firmed by the condncL of the commissioners, who, even after the Locrians bad 
cleared Scipio, or dropped the accusation, went nevertheless into Sicily j though the 
decree of the senate, as it is in Livy, bad confined their commission to the affair of 
Fleminius. 
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vinced, by the vast preparations Scipio had made for his 
intended expedition, and the fine appearance both of his ^ 
army and fleet, that the general had not spent his time 
wholly at the theatre, and in amusements. “Go (saidcoMui- 
they) into Africa, and the gods give you that success 
which the Roman people promised themselves from your 
virtue and abilities, when they chose you consul. Such 
a general and such an army will conquer the Carthagi- 
nians, or they are invincible.” 

The report of the commissioners at their return to 
Rome, raised the glory of Scipio. The senate passed a 
decree, that he should immediately go into Africa, and 
take with him such of the Roman troops in Sicily as he 
thought fit for his enterprise. And, as for the people, 
the favour in which he stood with them, made them ten- 
der even to the guilty Pleminius, for whom they imagined 
the proconsul had some regard. Their compassion for 
the criminal was likewise raised, by seeing the miserable 
figure he made, without his nose and ears; so that, 
though he was often produced before them, he was never 
condemned. He died in prison, or, as some say, was, 
long after this, executed for attempting to set fire to 
Rome. 

It has been before observed, that Scipio, in order to 
pave his way to Carthage, had gained over to the Roman 
interest the two Numidian kings, Syphax and Masinissa. 

The African republic endeavoured to destroy the eng^e- 
roents which those princes«had entered into with herciss! 
enemy: and Asdrubal, the son of Gisco, by the meatjis 
of his daughter Sophonisba, drew oflF Syphax.‘‘ The his- 

> Aeoordififjp to Appian (in Panic, o. 6.) Asdrabal bad premiaed bis daaghtor in 
marriage to Masinissa : bat, Sypbax being in lore with her, the Carthaginians, to 
bring him off from the alliance of Rome, gaf er bim 8opbonitba, widkopt the know- 
ledge of her father, who was then in Spain. Masinissa, in revenge, privatelj eii<- 
tered into a league with Scipio. Upon hearing tbis, Asdrubal (sajs the tame hit^ 
torian) was Indeed sorrj for the iigurj done to the yonng prinee, but ttsolted to 
have him niafdefed, bectoae it was for the interest of Carthage. Accordiuglj he 
sent guards with him under pretenoe of convoying bim into his donrinionaa bnbga^ 
them secret instractions to kill bim. Masinissa having discovered the de^Bj^foi^ 
nmns to escape.' 2Sonans teJIs os, that Asdrabal premised Mt dakgli^ tb 
nissa, but afterward broke his word, and gave her to^ypbax ; Uuuktpg |f 
consequence to gain this prince to the interest of Carthage than {he editef.' * ^ ' 

a 2 
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Year of toTians represent her as a woman of excellent beauty, 
accompanied with graces and a manner irresistibly win- 

B c-*o*-ning; love for her country, the ruling passion of her 
soul, with a courage to execute whatever that love could 
dictate. This lady being given in marriage to Syphax, 
his passion for her made him forget his engagements 
with Rome; and he readily entered into an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive with Carthage. Prompted by As- 
drubal, he wrote a letter to Scipio, to dissuade him from 
making a descent upon Africa, acquainting him at the 
same time with his marriage, the new alliance he had 
made with the Carthaginians, and the necessity he should 
be under of taking part with them, in case they were at- 
tacked. 

A 

Livy, The proconsul received this letter at Syracuse with 

C.M. some surprise; and, to conceal the contents of it from 
his army, sent back the messenger immediately, with a 
short answer to the Numidian prince, advising him to 
beware how he offended both gods and men, by a vio- 
lation of public faith : after which, assembling his troops, 
he bid them prepare for a voyage to Africa: “Formerly 
(said he) Masinissa complained to Laelius of my dilato- 
riness; and now Syphax presses me to hasten my de- 
parture ; and desires, that if I have changed rny resolu- 
tion, I will let him know it, that he may provide for his 
own safety.” He then ordered his ships of war and 
transports to Lilybaeum ; and thither he, in person, 
marched the land forces, purposing to set sail with the 
first favourable wind. All the troops shewed an incre- 
dible ardour to follow him in this expedition, especially 
those legionaries, who had run away at the battle of 
Cannae, and had, therefore, been condemned to stay in 
Sicily, for the whole time that Hannibal should continue 
in Italy. As they were old soldiers, and had been in 
many battles and sieges, the proconsul, notwithstanding 
their disgrace, took with him as many of them as were* 
fit for service. ^ 
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Lffilius commanded the fleet. It is uncertain what J*"*! 

A U M K 

number of men were embarked; but never was em- *«• 

^ B«C«80S< 

barkation made with more order and solemnity ; and 

•' 248th 

the concourse of people, who came from all parts to see consai- 
it, and to wish the proconsul a prosperous voyage, was 
incredibly great. J ust before he weighed anchor, he ap- 
peared on the poop of his galley, and, after a herald had c. sr. 
proclaimed silence, addressed this prayer to heaven: “O 
all ye gods and goddesses of earth and sea, I entreat and 
implore you to make whatever I have done, am doing, 
or shall do, in my command, prosperous to me, to the 
people and commons of Rome, to the allies and the La- 
tin name, to all those who espouse the cause of the 
people of Rome and mine, and follow ipy command and 
auspices by land, by sea, and on rivers : to favour all 
these enterprises, and increase them with good increase : 
bring us all home safe and unhurt, victorious over our 
enemies, adorned with spoils, loaded with booty, and 
triumphant : and enable us to execute upon Carthage all 
that she designed against Rome.” When he had ended 
this prayer, he caused a victim to be slain, and the en- 
trails to be thrown into the sea ; and then the trumpets 
sounding, he weighed anchor, and with fifty galleys and 
400 ships of burden, set sail, with a favourable wind, for 
Africa. As he drew towards the coast, he asked the 
name of the nearest land then in view, and being told it 
was called the Fair Promontory, he liked the omen, , 
ordered his pilots to direct their course thither, and safely 
landed his army. Soon after, Masinissa, the only Afri- c.s 9 . 
can prince in the interest of Rome, came and joined him. 

The historians have left us the following relation of the 
adventures of this young king. 

Gala, king of Massylia,‘ and iathef of Masihissa, had, 
according to the laws of Numidia, been succeeded- by 
his younger brother QSsalces. And when Ihe kiMer 
died, his son, Capusa, had mounted the thrhne.' OtphM 

A part of Nofliidia, 
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Ywof was slain in a battle against his rebellious subjects, 
headed by one Mezetulns, a factious man of the blood 
royal, and a constant rival and competitor of the kings 

cMMi. of Numidia. The conqueror, though he durst not as- 
sume the title of king, made himself tutor to Lacumaces, 
the younger brother of^Capusa, and seized the govern- 
ment, as in right of his ward. And to secure himself 
in his usurped authority, he not only entered into an al- 
liance with king Syphax, but married his pupil’s mother 
who was niece to Hannibal ; hoping thereby to gain the 
Carthaginians to his interest. 

^ Masinissa was then in Spain ; where, hearing of Ca- 

30 — 33 . pusa’s death, he passed into Africa, and asked assistance 
of Bocchar, king of Mauritania. Bocchar lent him 4000 
men to convoy him to the frontiers of Massylia. There, 
being joined by a small body of Numidians, and having 
advice that Lacumaces was marching into MassEesylia,"* 
to ask succours of king Syphax, he surprised the young 
prince near Thapsus, routed his forces, and took the 
town ; but Lacumaces escaped to Syphax. This success 
engaged many of the Numidians to side with Masinissa ; 
and particularly the soldiers who had served under his 
father Gala. Encouraged by these veterans, he ven- 
tured, though inferior in number, to attack Mezetulus, 
who was now in the field with a great army, Lacumaces 
having brought him a reinforcement of 15,000 foot from 
Syphax. Masinissa’s superior skill in war, and the 
bravery of his troops, gave him the victory. Lacumaces, 
with his tutor, and the small remains of their forces, fled 
for refuge into the territories of Carthage; and the con- 
queror took possession of the vacant throne. But now, 
apprehending he should have a much more difiicult war 
to sustain against Syphax, he thought it advisable to 
come to an accommodation with his kinsman. He of- 
fered to place hitn in the same rank CEsalces had held 
at Gala’s court, pardon Mexetulus, and restore to him 

*•' A part of Numidia 
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all his effects. The princes preferring a moderate, but 
certain fortune, in their own country, to uncertain hopes 
in exile, accepted the proposals, notwithstanding all the — 
industry of the Carthaginians to hinder it. consul- 

At this time Asdrubal, happening to be at Syphax’s 
court, insinuated to him, that Masinissa was an ambi- 
tious enterprising youth, who would not be contented, 
like his father Gala, or his uncle CEsalces, with the do- 
minion of Massylia, and, if not crushed in the beginning, 
might one day prove a dangerous neighbour, both to 
him and the Carthaginians. Syphax, instigated by these 
suggestions, marched an army against Masinissa: a 
pitched battle was fought, in which the Massylians were 
totally vanquished ; the king himself narrowly escaped, 
with only a small guard of horse, to Mount Balbus. 
Thither some families of his own subjects followed him, 
with all their cattle (wherein the riches of the Numi- 
dians chiefly consisted), and there being plenty of pasture 
and water round the mountain, he lived on the milk and 
flesh of their flocks. The rest of the Massylians sub- 
mitted to the conqueror. 

Masinissa having, in this retreat, got some troops to- 
gether, began to make nocturnal incursions upon the 
frontiers of the Carthaginians ; and, in a short time, his 
forces augmenting, he ventured, in open day, to penetrate 
farther into their country, destroyed their inhabitants, and 
brought thence a considerable booty. Carthage, to put 
a stop to his devastations, had recourse to Syphax. The 
king, disdaining to go in person to reduce a band of rob- 
bers, dispatched away Bocchar, one of his ofEcers, with 
4000 foot and 2000 horse. These surrounded the 
mountain where Masinissa was lodged, hindered the re- 
turn of the detachments he had sent out, and forced him 
to the top of the hill. 

Bocchar, thinking that he had his enemy secure, sent 
back all his troops, except 500 foot and 200 horse. $oon 
after, he surprised Masinissa in a narrow pass, attempt- 
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Tearof ing to gct RWRy by stealth. The prince, with only fifty 

5 * 9 . horse, escaped by flight. Bocchar, and his 200 horse, 
— pursued him, came up with him near Clypea, and cut in 
pieces all his guard except four. With these Masinissa, 
though wounded, fled full speed ; and finding a river in 
their way, they leaped man and horse into it. Two of 
them were drowned in crossing the stream ; but the 
prince, and the other two, gained the opposite bank, and 
hid themselves among some bushes. Bocchar, who 
pursued them to the river, imagined they had all pe- 
rished, and went no farther ; and from that time it was 
reported at Carthage, and the court of Syphax, that 
Masinissa was dead. In the meanwhile, he hid himself 
in a cave, dressed his wound with herbs,* and lived upon 
the prey which his two companions brought him. 

Dethroned princes, who have any spirit, do not easily 
relinquish the hopes of a restoration. Masinissa, as 
soon as his wound would suffer him to mount on horse- 
back, left his cave, and took the road to his own coun- 
try. In a few days after his appearance there, some of 
his people, to the number of 6000 foot and 4000 horse, 
gathering about him, he not only possessed himself of 
Massylia, but made dreadful ravages in the territories of 
the Carthaginian allies, and king Syphax. The latter 
thinking tVie affair serious, came in person with an army 
to stop the enemy’s progress. During the battle which 
followed, Vermina, the son of Syphax, having with a 
large detachment fetched a compass, fell upon the Mas- 
sylians in the rear. By this means Masinissa was again 
defeated.” With only sixty horse he fled to the sea 
coast near the lesser Syrtis ; and there he continued, for 

" Appian makes no mention of this second battle. According to him, after Masi- 
nissa was once driven from bis kingdom, be continued dispossessed of it till Scipio*8 
arrival in Africa ; at which time Syphax and the Carthaginians, to draw him off 
from the Romans, pretended to be reconciled to him, and restored him to bis king- 
dom. Though Masinissa was sensible that they were not sincere, yet he pretended 
to come into tbeir measures, and joined Asdrubal with his cavalry. However, he 
held secret intelligence with Scipio, and only waited a favoorahle opporlnnity to go 
over to him, which be did soon after, betraying, at the same lime, a parly of Cartha- 
ginian horse into the hands of the Romans. In Punic. Sect. 7. et seq. 
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the most part, till the arrival of Scipio ; by which time rear of 
he had augmented his troop ; for he joined the procon- 549 . 
sul with 200 , some say, 2000 horse. ' 

The alarm and terror which Scipio’s descent caused 
among the Carthaginians, made them think it necessary 
to strengthen the fortifications of their capital. They 
had no general in any degree qualified to oppose him in ' * 8 . 
the field. Asdrubal, the son of Cisco, the best they 
had, is spoken of by Livy, as a man of great quality and 
wealth, but as excelling in no military talent, except 
that of saving himself by a swift retreat nor were they 
provided with disciplined and experienced soldiers. 

Scipio, having ordered his fleet towards Utica, en- c. 34 . 
camped on certain eminences, not far from the sea-coast. 

Next day, a body of 500 Carthaginian horse, commanded 
by Hanno, a young warrior, who had been sent to watch 
the motions of the enemy, fell in with the advanced 
guards of the Roman camp, who routed them, and slew 
their commander. 

This first success was a good augury ; and Sci{^ Appian. 
drew near to Locha, a city which seemed to promise me. 9 . 
his soldiers a rich booty. He had no sooner planted 
his ladders for the assault, than the inhabitants being 
terrified, sent a herald to ask their lives, with liberty to 
retire. Hereupon the general sounded a retreat; but 
the soldiers, greedy of plunder, would not obey; they 
forced the town, and put all, even women and children, 
to the sword. It was necessary to punish so signal a 
disobedience ; and the centurions being the most guilty, 
as having encouraged the soldiers to it, the proconsul 
decreed that three of them should die as lots should de- 
termine. The soldiers were deprived of the booty they 
had taken. After some few expeditions of small mo- 
ment, Scipio undertook the siege of Utica with all his 
army. But Asdrubal, who commanded 30,000 foot, 
and 3000 horse, being joined by S^faax with 50^060 

o Asdrobtle, fogaetMiino^ttoe. Lif 4 b. «« 
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Y«rof foot, and 10,000 horse, obliged the Roman to dislodge, 
* after he had been before tbe place forty days. He re- 
treated to a promontory, under which his fleet rode at 
anchor, intrenched himself there, and waited the return 
•hip- of the spring to renew the war. Asdrubal lay encamped 

near him, and Syphax at a little distance from the Car- 
thaginian. We shall leave them here awhile, and return 
to the affairs of Italy. 

Livy, The consul Sempronius, who marched into Bruttium 

c.’^; against Hannibal, was worsted in the first engagement 
with him, and lost 1200 men: but, in a second, being 
assisted by tbe forces of the proconsul Licinius, it is 
said, he defeated the enemy, left 4000 of them dead 
upon the spot, and retook several towns after the victory. 

On the other hand, the consul Celhegus, who was 
to act against Mago, kept Hetruria in awe. By com- 
mencing legal processes against those who had entered 
into a correspondence with the enemy, he prevented the 
insurrections which the Carthaginian endeavoured to 
raise in that country. The guilty would not appear 
upon the summons, but went into a voluntary banish- 
ment ; and their estates were confiscated. 

C.S 7 . While the consuls were thus employed abroad, the 
two censors, at Rome, Livius Salinator and Claudius 
Nero, drew a contempt on themselves by a most ridi- 
culous behaviour. Though their quarrels with each 
other had formerly been very great, yet the distress of 
the republic, during their consulship, had reconciled 
them in appearance for some time ; but now their mu- 
tual hatred broke out afresh. It was customary for the 
censors, just before leaving their office, to draw up a 
list of the senators, review the Roman knights, assemble 
the tribes, and set a mark of infamy on such persons as 
deserved it. As to the first, Livius and Nero were 
equitable in their proceedings ; but when they came to 
review the knights, of which body they both were, Nero 
ordered his colleague’s name to be struck out of the 
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list, on pretence, that he had been formerly condemned 
by the people for a misdemeanor. And Livius, when ««• 
Nero’s name was called over, passed the like sentence—^ 
against him : “ My reasons (said he) are, that he has cM.'ai. 
borne false witness against me, and that his reconcilia- 
tion with me was not sincere.” Their passion and folly 
appeared yet more extravagant, when they came to take 
an account of the tribes. Nero ranked his colleague 
among those whom he declared .^rarii, i. e. persons 
deprived of the rights of Roman citizenship, but still 
obliged to pay the public taxes. And Livius not only 
did as much for Nero, but disfranchised all the thirty- 
five tribes, except the Maecian, which was the only one 
that had formerly voted for him upon his trial, “ for 
(said he) it must be owned they acted unjustly, either 
once when they condemned me, or twice, when they 
conferred upon me the consulship and censorship.” 
Among the effects of Livius’s anger against the people, 
may be reckoned a tax he laid, during his censorship, 
upon salt ; ordering that it should be sold dearer jn 
some places than others. It was hence that he got the 
name of Salinator. These censors, however, were very 
exact in taking an account of the number of Roman ci- 
tizens, and sent to the most distant of the camps abroad 
for that purpose. The number appeared to be 214,000 
fit to bear arms. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

SIXTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 

650. Scipio, having under pretence of negotiating a treaty of pence, got perfect intelli- 
gence of the state and disposition ol the Carthaginian and Nnniidian camps, sets 
fire to them in the night, and destroys the armies of Asdrubal and Syphax. The 
king and the Carthaginians again take the field with new forces, and are defeated 
in a pitched battle. Carthage dispatches messengers into Italy, to order Hanni- 
bal and Mago to the defence of their native country. In the mean time Masinisaa 
and La?lius pursue Syphax into the heart of his dominions, vanquish him in battle, 
and take him prisoner. Cyrtha, the capital of his kingdom, surrenders to Masi- 
nissa, who, captivated by the charms of Sophonisba, promises her protection 
against the Romans ; and, as the best means to perform his promise, marries her 
immediately. Syphax, being brought in chains to Scipio s camp, iosinuates to 
the general that Sophonisba’s power over her new husband would soon make him 
regai dless of bis engagements with the republic. ^1 he Roman, therefore, insists 
upon Masinissa’s delivering up his wife, as the captive of the people of Rome; 
and the Nuraidian, seeing no way to protect her, sends her a cup of poison, which 
she resolutely drink.soff. Carthage, to gain time for Hannibal and Mago to ar- 
rive in Africa, proposes a treaty of peace with Scipio, and consents to the arti- 
cles he dictates. Two Roman genet als, nnitiug their forces, obtain 'a victory 
over Mago in Insuhria, who, being wounded in the action, dies at sea, in bis 
IlamiU voyage to Africa. Hannibal, receiving u command from Carthage to return 
bal home, leaves Italy with great reluctance ; and the Romans order public thank s- 

leaves givings to the gods for his departure. The senate approves the conditions of 

Italy. peace proposed by Scipio. During the truce, the Carthaginians plunder some 

Roman ships, driven by stre.ss of weather npori their coast ; and afterward offer 
violence to certain ambassadors whom Scipio had sent to demand satisfaction. In 
the mean time, Hannibal arrives safely in Africa. 

Year of \yHKN thc comitia had elected Cn. Servilius Caepio and 
C. Servilius Geminus consuls for the new year, and 

B.C.202. • 1 Cl • * 

came to appoint the proconsuls, they nominated Scipio 
wnsli- for Africa, directing that he should continue there, in 
that capacity, till the end of the war. 

Early in the spring, Scipio knowing the levity of the 
Numidian, and hoping (says Polybius) that he might by 
this time be tired both of his wife and of the Carthagi- 
nians, employed some persons to sound his inclinations. 
Finding that the king insisted on the Romans leaving 
Africa, and Hannibal’s returning from Italy, as the con- 
ditions of a treaty, the proconsul formed a new design. 
He pretended to be very desirous of a peace ; and, to 
Poiyb. carry on a negotiation, frequently sent deputies to the 
Numidian. These deputies were attended by officers, 
b. 3o! vvho understood the art of war, and who, in the habit of 
servants, acted the part of spies, and observed exactly 
the state and disposition of both the enemies’ camps 
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The Romans seemed so fond of an accommodation, that J*"®! 

• • ROME 

Syphax and Asdrubal (for Scipio had desired the king to ^ 

consult with the Carthaginian) started new pretensions; 

and the discussion of these demands gave the spies all coa.ui- 
the time they could desire to make ^their observations. 

They at length returned, and made their report to Sci- 
pio: who thereupon sent the Numidian this answer: 

“ That he himself was earnest for the treaty, but that 
none of his council approved the conditions. That the Appiao. 
king must, therefore, come over to the Romans or ex- Livy, 
pect no peace.” This declaration put an end to the c 4 .’ 
truce, and Scipio was at liberty to execute his project, u'c*’-?!’' 

In order thereto, he first sent a detachment to take 
possession of the ground where he had posted himself 
the last autumn, when he besieged Utica. This he did 
to secure his camp from being attacked in his absence, 
by the garrison of Utica ; and to make Asdrubal and 
Syphax believe, that he intended to renew his enterprise 
upon that town. He then assembled the ablest and 
most faithful of his officers, and told them, that his 
design was to set fire to the two camps of the enemy 
the following night, an enterprise which might be easily 
efiected, the barracks in which the Carthaginians had 
wintered being made of wood, and those of the Numi- 
dians of reeds. The project was universally applauded. 
W^hereupon Scipio divided his troops, and gave the 
command of one part to Masinissa, and of another to 
Lmlius, with orders to assail the camp of Syphax on dif- 
ferent sides. He himself, with the rest of his forces, 
inarched towards Asdrubal, but resolving not to begin 
the attack on his camp till he saw that of the Numidian 
actually in flames. The whole scheme was happily exe- 
cuted. "^e Romans surprised and burnt both camps, “g* 
and destroyed 40,000 of the enemy, by fire or swiaxi *!»■ 
Syphax fled to Abba ; Asdrubal to a city named 
whither being pursued by Scipio, and finding inha- 
bitants wavering in th«r resolutions, he wonlfd agt, vep- 
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tp stand a siege. He retired to Carthage with 
MO- 2000 foot and 500 horse. 

Great was the consternation of the people in that city, 

consol, when they saw him arrive there with those poor remains 
of his routed army. The suftetes (whose office in the 
Carthaginian republic resembled that of the consuls at 
Rome) convened the senators. Divided in opinion, 
some were for sending immediately for Hannibal ; others 
for proposing a truce with the enemy : but the Barcine 
faction insisted upon continuing the war, and would 
hearken to no expedient which tended to the recalling 
Hannibal from Italy; and these prevailed. The senate 
ordered levies to be made both in the city and in the 
country, and dispatched ambassadors to Syphax, press- 
ing him to steadiness in the cause of the republic*. Sy- 
phax, still at Abba, was greatly at a loss what measures 
to follow. The ambassadors assured him, that Asdru- 
balP would speedily take the field with a considerable 
army, and that a large body of Celtiberians from Spain, 
hired into the service, were already landed, and on their 
march to Abba. By these assurances, but chiefly by the 
tears and entreaties of his wife Sophonisba, he was fixed 
in the interest of Carthage. 

poij^b. Scipio was busy in the siege of Utica, when he re- 
c. 7 . ^ ceived intelligence that the enemy, having got together 
30. c’. 8. near 30,000 men, were encamped in a place called the 
Great Plain, about five days’ march from him. He im- 
mediately turned the siege into a blockade, and hastened 
to attack them. After some slight skirmishes, the two 
armies came to a general battle, in which the Romans 
obtained a complete victory. However, the stout re*- 
sistance made by the Celtiberians gave the Africans the 
better opportunity to escape by flight. Asdrubal, with 
the remains of his army, retired to Carthage, and Sy- 

P Appian differs widely from Polybias and Livy. He tells as, that the Cartba^- 
niana coademned Asdrabal to death for his misconduct, and appointed Hanno, the 
son of Bomilrar, to command the army in his room ; and that the former bcimr then 
at Arda, got together a body of 8000 fool, and 3000 horse, and carried on the war 
against Che Romans, as an independent general. App, in I’unic, 15. 
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phaX) with the best part of his cavalry, into' his own 

The proconsul having: called a council of war, it was 

there agreed, that Laelius and Masinissa should pursue consul. 
Syphax, and not give him time to recruit his forces; 
and that Scipio should apply himself to reduce the Poiyb. 
towns in the neighbourhood of Carthage. Tunis, from clg.' 
whence the capital could be seen, opened her gates to b.'».’ 
him; the garrison, upon his approach, having deserted' ®' 
the place. 

And now Carthage herself, expecting to be besieged, 
prepared for a long defence ; and the senate dispatched 
messengers into Liguria and Bruttium, with orders for 
Hannibal and Mago to return home with all possible 
expedition. In the mean time the Carthaginians formed 
a design to burn the Roman fleet, which lay in shelter 
under the promontory near Utica. Hamilcar, with 100 
galleys, equipped in a few days, sailed away to execute 
this enterprise. The course which the Carthaginian c.io. 
steered was perceived by Scipio from Tunis; he made 
all haste to his fleet, and got thither by land before the 
enemy arrived. To preserve his galleys, he drew them 
up as near to the shore as he could, and made a trifle or 
quadruple defence before them of his ships of burden 
moored together, but with spaces between, for small 
vessels to launch out against the enemy. Over these 
spaces he laid bridges, for the convenience^ of sending 
assistance from one row of ships to another ; and in the 
ships he placed 1000 chosen men, with great quantities 
of missive weapons. Had Hamilcar been expeditious, 
he might have destroyed all the Roman fleet, but it be- 
ing night before he came up, he was obliged to lie by ; 
so that Scipio had time suflScient to prepare for his recep- 
tion. Next day the attack began: the Cartiiaginian 
broke the chain of ships in the first line, and to^- nx 
of them ; but he had not courage to pursue his^dwm- 
tage : he returned with his small prize toOartbi||il..‘ 4 
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Year of In thc meat) time, Masinissa and Laelius, with a third 
B^o'os Roman legions, were in pursuit of Syphax. 

— — In fifteen days they arrived in the heart of Numidia; 
^lai. and, when Masinissa had taken possession of his own 
kingdom, he carried the war into the dominions of his 
i^'’p!in”ic Syphax, with a nunierous army, advanced con- 

fidently to meet him ; hut, in a general action which 
c. II. ensued, was defeated and made prisoner, together with 
one of his sons. 

After this, the victorious Numidian, with the appro- 
bation of Laslius, who was to follow by easy marches, 
hastened to appear before Cyrtha, the capital of Sy- 
phax's dominions, whom he took with him. On the 
appearance of their king in chains, those of the inhabit- 
ants who were upon the walls deserted them in a’fright ; 
others, to gain the favour of the conqueror, opened the 
gates to him. Quickening his horse, he rode directly 
to the palace to. take possession of it. In the entrance 
of the portico stood Sophonisba, the wife of Syphax. 
When she saw Masinissa, judging by the richness of 
his armour, and other marks of distinction, that he was 
the king, she fell down at his feet, and said; “The gods, 
your valour, and your good fortune, have given you all 
power over us. But, if a captive woman may be allowed 
to supplicate the arbiter of her life and death, if she 
may be permitted to touch your knees and this victo- 
rious right hand, I beg and implore you, by the regal 
majesty — with which we also, it is not long since, were 
invested ; — by the name of Numidian, common to you 
with Syphax ; by the gods of this palace (may they re- 
ceive you more auspiciously than they have sent Syphax 
hence !) to grant me this favour, that you yourself will 
determine my fate, and not abandon me to the pride and 
cruelty of any Roman. Were it only that I am the wife 
of Syphax, I would rather be at .the mercy of a Numi- 
dian, a native of Africa, as I am, than of an alien and a 
stranger. I need not say what a Carthaginian, what a 
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daughter of Asdrubal has to fear from Roman enmitv. Year of 
If you can no otherwise save me from falling into their 550. 
hands, do it by my death, I beseech you, I conjure you. ” ' 
Surpassingly beautiful was the suppliant, and in the totsoi- 
richest bloom of life ; she clasped the prince’s hand, she 
embraced his knees ; and her pleading, when she sued 
to him for a promise, that he would not give her up to 
the Romans, was more like the blandishments of**love, 
than the prayer of wretchedness. The victor, melting 
not only to pity, but to love, gave her his right hand, 
the pledge of assured protection. Masinissa promised, 
without weighing the difficulty of performing ; and, had 
he weighed it, he would still have promised. For, when 
he began to consider by what means he might be able 
to keep his word, Sophonisba, being truly Scipio’s cap- 
tive, he took counsel only of his passion. He married 
her that very day ; flattering himself, that neither Lbb- 
lius nor Scipio could think of treating, as a captive, the 
wife of Masinissa. The ceremony was hardly over when 
Lsclius arrived. Ear from dissembling the displeasure 
this marriage gave him, he was, at first, going to snatch 
the queen from the arms of her husband, and send her 
away with the rest of the prisoners to Scipio ; but being 
overcome at length by the king’s entreaties, who begged 
him to refer the matter to the judgment of the pro- 
consul, he forebore that violence, and took Masinissa 
with him to assist in the reduction of some towns which 
adhered to Syphax ; while this unfortunate king, mad 
with rage at the success of his rival, was sent under a 
guard to Scipio’s camp. 

The whole army were much affected with the spec- 
tacle of king Syphax in chains, a prince, whose alliance 
had been so lately courted by two powerful repubUos. 

The general remembered thb hospitable entertainment 
the Numidian had formerly given him at his court t«od 
the same remembrance encouraged Syphax 
with the more freedom to his conqueror. W 

VOL. IIT. a 
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Yearof askccl him, what it was that could induce him, not only 
550 .^ to reject the alliance of Rome, but, without provocation, 
to begin a war against her ; madness,” answered Sy- 
phax. ‘‘ But this madness did not then commence, 
*‘*‘*’‘ when I took up arms against the Roman people ; that 
was the end of it, not the beginning. Then it began, 
then I forgot all private ties and public leagues, when I 
married a Carthaginian woman. It was the nuptial 
torch that set my palace on fire. Sophonisba was the 
sorceress, who by her enchantments deprived me of my 
reason ; nor did she ever rest till with her own hands 
she had armed me with those impious arms I have em- 
ployed against my guest and my friend. But, in the 
midst of my adversity and ruin, I have this consolation 
left, that I see the pest, the fury, gone into the house 
of my most implacable enemy. Masinissa will not be 
, more prudent or more steady than Syphax : nay, he will 
be less upon his guard ; for he is younger. This at least 
is sure ; his marriage speaks more of folly and intem- 
perance of passion than mine. Sophonisba will have all 
power over him ; and it is in vain to hope she will ever 
App. de be brought to favour the Roman cause ; so deeply 
Punic, rooted, so immoveable is her affection to her country.” 

Though these words were dictated by the hatred of 
an enemy, and the rage of jealous love, yet they made a 
strong impression in the mind of the proconsul, Masi- 
nissa’s precipitate marriage in the midst of arms, without 
consulting, or even waiting for Lselius, made the king’s 
prediction but too credible : and such sallies of passion, 
says Livy, seemed the more inexcusable to Scipio, as he, 
during his command in Spain, had never suffered him- 
self, though young, to be transported by the charms of 
any of his fair captives. While he was revolving in his 
thoughts this strange event, Laelius and Masinissa ar- 
rived. The proconsul received them both with equal 
marks of kindness ; and having, in a crowded assembly 
x-ofibisofiicers, expatiated in their praise, he took Masinissa 


m 
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aside, and^|toke to him in the following manner : “ It 
was doubtless, Masinissa, some good qualities yott saw in „ 
me, which inclined you, in Spain, to enter into friendship - 
with me ; and afterward, in Africa, to commit yourself “«»i- 
and your fortunes to my protection. Of all the virtues 
for which you think my friendship desirable, there is 
none in which I pride myself more than continence : and 
I wish, Masinissa, that you, to your other emineiH vir- 
tues, would add this also. There is not, believe me, 
there is not so much danger, to our years, from armed 
enemies, as from the pleasures that on all sides surround 
us. He who has acquired the mastery over his appe- 
tites and passions, has made a nobler conquest, and 
gained greater glory, than we by our vanquishing king 
Syphax. The exploits of bravery, which you have per- 
formed in my absence, I have just now publicly acknow- 
ledged, and shall remember : the rest I had rather you 
yourself should reflect upon, than that I, by the mention 
of it, should put you to the blush. Syphax was con- 
quered and made prisoner, under the auspices of the peo- 
ple of Rome. He, therefore, his wife, his kingdom, his 
lands, his towns, all who inhabit them, all that belonged 
to Syphax, are become the property of the Roman peo- 
ple. Sophonisba, if she were not a Carthaginian, if her 
father did not command the army of our enemies, must, 
as well as her husband, be sent to Rome : it is the pre- 
rogative of the senate and people there, to determine the 
fate of a woman, who is charged with having seduced a 
king from our alliance, and hurried him to take anna 
against us. Masinissa, get the better of yourself. Be- 
ware of tarnishing, by one vice, the lustre of many vif- 
tues. Do not lose the merit of so many servioei^ fay a 
single fault, to which the cause of it bears no pro- 
portion,”’ 


It 18 80B8ewh«i strange, tbat Ufy slion^ uiake Lis difine Scipip 
gra?e teotnre opon oontipenee, wbeo be bad ootbing in bis beprt bpt 
nifest aim of bis etbioSf as appears by tbe seqoei, was to parsoa^elbpfmiii^Si^, 
to murder tbe womaii he had just married, or to giro bar op to ^ 
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ROME discourse brought4^1ushes into 

B ^08 prkice’s cheeks, and drew tearsjfrom his eyes. When 

he had promised an absolute submission to the general’s 

consul- pleasure, and had begged that he might be permitted, as 
far as’the situation of things would allow, to perform the 
rash promise he had given Sophonisba, of not delivering 
her into the power of any other person, he left Scipio’s 
tent fn confusion, and retired to his own. There shut- 
ting himself up, he spent some time alone in sighs and 
groans,' so loud as to be heard' by the soldiers without 
the pavilion. At length he called a trusty slave, who 
had charge of the poison, which (after the manner of 
kings) was kept ready against unforeseen adversities ; 
and bid him, when he had prepared a potion, carry it 
to Sophonisba, with this message : “ Masinissa* would 
gladly have fulfilled the marriage engagement, the obli- 
gation of a husband to a wife ; but since to do this is de- 
nied him by those who have the power to hinder it, he 
now performs his other promise, that she should not be 
delivered up alive to the Romans. Sophonisba, mindful 
of her father, her country, and the two kings, whose 
wife she has been, will consult her own honour." When 
the minister of death came to the queen, and with the 
message presented her the poison : “ I accept (said she) 
this marriage-gift ; nor is it unwelcome, if my'husband 
could indeed do nothing kinder for his wife. This, how- 
ever, tell him. — that I should have died with more honour, 
ifl had not married at my funeral.” She spoke these words 
with a resolute countenance, took the cup with a steady 
hand, and drank it off. The news being brought to 
Scipio, he sent for the Numidian prince ; and, lest his 
distempered mind should carry him to some action yet 

Rofnans. Hat! the Numidian married half the women of Cj.nha, he would probablj 
have escaped the lecture, provided Sophonisba bad not been of the number. But 
Scipio dreaded the power of the beautiful Carthaginian dame over her new huaband. 

Appiao (differing from Livy) tells us, that Scipio at first only desired Masinissa to 
deLver up Syphax s wife ; that the prince refusing to comply, the general sharply 
forbade faiio to think of keeping by force what of right belonged to the Romaa 
people ; and, Itaving commanded him to give up the prey, added, that then if lie 
pleased, be might petition for it. App. in Punic. I. 15. 
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more desperate, discoursed to him in a friendly manner; 
now endeavouring to console him ; then gently’^prov- ^ 
ing him, for having expiated one act of temerity by an- 
other, and given a more tragical conclusion to the affair 
than was necessary'. Next day the proconsul assembled 
the soldiers, mounted his tribunal, and before them all, 
addressing himself to Masinissa, styled him king ; and, 
when he had been lavish in his praise, presentejf him 
with a crown and cup of gold, a curule chair, an ivory 
sceptre, an embroidered robe, and a tunic wrought with 
palm-branches. And these presents he enhanced, by 
saying, that “ in a triumph, than which nothing among 
the Romans was more magnificent, the triumphant vic- 
tors had no statelier ornaments ; and that Masinissa was 
the only foreigner the Roman people thought worthy of 
them.” The king’s affliction was soothed by these ho- 
nours, and his mind raised from its depression, to the 
hope of possessing all Numidia. 

The season of the year being far advanced, Scipio, 
when he had sent Laelius, with Syphax, and the rest ofc^e. 
the Numidian captives, to Rome, returned to his old 
post near Tunis. Carthage, greatly alarmed at the neigh- 
bourhood of the Roman army, and the loss she had suf- 
fered by the captivity of Syphax, began now to think of 
changing her measures, and of endeavouring to gain 
time, by a fraudulent treaty of peace, till Hannibal and 
Mago should arrive from Italy. The senate dispatched 
to the proconsul thirty of its principal members ; who 
cast themselves at his feet, threw the whole blame of 
the war upon the ambition of Hannibal, implored the 
clemency of the conqueror, and offered to accept miy 
terms he should impose. Scipio haughtily answered, 

“ That his intention, in coming into Africa, was 
to make peace with the Carthaginians, but to ccm- 
quer them, which he had now in a manner doii|«*’ 

He added ; “ Yet, to convince the world that 
can put an end to wars, as well as begin, 
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of justice, I shall not refuse you a peace on these con- 
sio. ditions"? 

— ^ “ You shall restore all prisoners, deserters, and fugi- 

?«th , 

consul- tive slaves ; 

‘‘’■f’- “Withdraw your troops from Italy and Cisalpine 
Gaul ; 

Make an .absolute cession of Spain to us ; 

“ Yield up to us all the islands between Italy and 
Africa ; 

“ Give us all your long ships, except twenty. 

“ Furnish my army with 500,000 modii of wheat, and 
300,000 of barley ; 

And pay us 5000 talents. 

“ I allow you three days to consider of these condi- 
tions ; and if in that time you agree to them, you shall 
have a truce, till the return of the ambassadors, whom 
you shall send to Rome, to conclude a peace there.” 

As the business of the Carthaginians was only to gain 
time, they made no great difficulty of consenting to Sri- 
pio’s demands; and, the better to impose upon him, they 
sent a small number of Roman captives, and deserters, 
to Rome, with their ambassadors. 

Livy, In the mean time, Laelius arrived at Rome, with Sy- 
c.^'. phax, and the Numidian nobles taken in war. The 
conscript fathers, upon his report of the wonderful suc- 
cess of the Roman arms, decreed a four days’ supplica- 
tion to the gods. As to Syphax, they ordered that he 
should be confined a prisoner at Alba (in the country of 
the Marsi): they confirmed to Masinissa the title of 
king, which Scipio had given him ; and sent him new 
presents in the name of the republic. 

The campaign in Bruttium seems to have produced 
no remarkable action this summer. Several towns in 
that country surrendered to the consul Servilius Caepio, 
who is also said to have fought a battle with Hannibal, 
the success uncertain. The other consul, Servilius Ge- 
minus, did nothing memorable either in Hetruria or 
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Gaul, except that he recovered his father and uncle from 
the captivity in which they had been, for sixteen years, «». 
among the Boii. He entered Rome, with one of them 
on his right hand, and the other on his left. But he was c^ni. 
forced to petition the people to grant a decree, indem- 
nifying him for having, contrary to law, executed the 
offices of tribune of the commons and plebeian aedile, in 
the lifetime of his father, who had been a curule rilagis- 
trate. His plea was, that he then knew not whether 
his father were alive or dead ; and the people allowed it 
to be good. 

Mago fell down upon Insubria, and fought a battle 
with two Roman armies, under the conduct of the pro- 
consul Corn. Cethegus and the praetor Quintilius Varus. 

The victory was obstinately disputed, till the Carthagi- 
nian general, by a wound which he received, was con- 
strained to yield the day to the Romans. He decamped 
the night following, and retired into Liguria. Hither 
came messengers from the senate of Carthage, with or- 
ders to him to return to Africa as soon as possible. Em- 
barking all his troops, both Ligurian and Spanish, he set 
sail immediately. Scarce had he doubled the island of 
Sardinia when he died of his wound ; and a storm dis- 
persing the fleet, many of the ships were taken by the 
Romans. 

When Hannibal received the same orders as his -bro- 
ther, he was scarce able to restrain his tears. “ Now 
(said he) the senate openly and expressly recall me ; but 
they have been dragging me away ever since they re- 
fuse to send me supplies of men and money. The Ro- 
mans, whom I have so often routed, have not vanqutft^ 
Hannibal. It is the Cartht^inian senate that, by de- 
traction and envy, have overcome me.' Nor vwll l^pio 
exult more at my leaving Italy thaoiiHanno ; vHbu^ mtee 

' Plntareh impales this to the good fortane which constsnfljr attended. 
was ibis goodfovtnae ( says be) wllcb poured forth Hsnalb^ Me 
him in Italy, while his countrymen, through envy and civil disooidi spud 

him supplies. Plat, de Fortun. Roman.fl. tl. 
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ROME Other way destroy my family, is resolved to 

450 . overwhelm it with the ruins of his country.” However, 

as he had foreseen what now happened, he had prepared 

^oDsui- his fleet for a voyage. Sending away the useless part 
^ ,of his soldiery into the towns of Bruttium, under pre- 
tence of guarding them, he embarked all the strength 
of his army for Africa.* No man ever went into banish- 
ment from his own country, with greater reluctance 
than Hannibal left the country of his enemies. When he 
was out at sea, he often looked back on the coast, ac- 
cusing gods and men, and himself (says Livy), for being 
disappointed of his expected conquest. 

The joy at Rome, on the news of his departure, was 
great, but not universal. Some of the fathers thought 
it a dishonour to the Roman name, that Hannibal was 
suffered to leave Italy, with all his army, as quietly as if 
he had been setting out from his own country. They 
also feared the difficulties which Scipio would have to 
struggle with ; and Fabius increased their terror, by ex- 
riut. ^ claiming, “ that the republic was never in a more de- 
F.ibia5. plorable state.’" Others confided in the abilities of the 
proconsul, and thought it the greatest of all advantages, 
to see Italy rid of her most dangerous and most impla- 
cable enemy : and the senate, coming into this senti- 
ment, directed that public thanksgivings should be of- 
fered to the gods during five days. 

Laelius, whom the republic had just chosen qumstor 
to Scipio’s army, in the room of Cato, was upon his 
way to re-embark for Africa, when he received an or- 
der to return to Rome : for the ambassadors from Carr 
thage being arrived, the conscript fathers thought it 
proper to have him present at so important a negotia- 
tion, The Carthaginians had their audience of the se- 
nate in the temple of Bellona, without the walls of Rome. 
They spoke in much the same strain as before to Scipio, 
throwing all the blame of the war upon Hannibal j and, 

• Livy reports, that Hannibal massacred, in Ibo temple of Jano Lacinia, some of 
thf- Italians, who bad fled tbither for refuge, after refusing to follow him into Africa. 
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in conclusion, desired, “ that the articles agreed on be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, in the time of C. Lutatius 

(the close of the first Punic war), might continue in full 

force, and be the foundation of a lasting peace.” Upon 
this, some of the elder senators, who observed that these 
African ambassadors were young men, examined them 
concerning the expedients employed to put an end to 
that war; and the latter not being able to give any 
tolerable account of the times of Lutatius, the fathers 
began to suspect that Carthage was not sincere in the 
present affair. When they came to vote (after the am- 
bassadors had withdrawn), some were against coming to 
any determination without one of the conuls, who were 
both absent; others advised the consulting of Scipio, 
previously to any conclusion ; and others, fully persuaded 
that Carthage was dissembling, were for commanding 
the ambassadors immediately out of Italy, as so many 
.spies, and for directing Scipio to prosecute the war with 
vigour. Laelius joined in this opinion ; and some writers 
say that it prevailed: but others, with more probability uvy.b. 
affirm, that the peace was accepted on the foot upon poiyi b! 
which Scipio had proposed it in Africa. 

Whilst this affair employed the senate, Hannibal was 
making the best of his way to Carthage. The consul 
Scrvilius Caepio, resolving to follow him, left his pro- 
vince, and went into Sicily, to prepare for an expedition 
into Africa ; but his design did not please the conscript 
fathers : they thought he intended to rob Scipio of the 
honour of concluding the peace. A dictator was there- 
fore created, merely that there might be a magistrate in 
the republic, who should have an undisputed authority 
to recall Servilius. The consul being recalled, obeyed, 
and returned to Rome. 

About this time died, in a very • advanced ag^ the 
famous Q. Fabius Cunctator.* He was certainlyijMya 

^ According to Val. Max. (b. 8. o. 13. $. 4) Fobioa waa near 100 yaari 
lie died. If tbU were troe, be most hare been about eigbty-six wh^ 
tbe war against Hannibal, and aboat eigbtj-nine in bis last c OD s a ^dh ^ fe ^ 
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worthy of the name of Maximus which he bore; 
^ 530 . and his glory equalled that of any of his ancestors. Pru- 
’ dence and circumspection were what distinguished him ; 
consul- not remarkable activity or an enterprising genius. But 
it is a question whether his cunctation was the efiect of 
2E c.’to. his temper, or owing to the nature of the war he had to 
conduct. Be that as it will, his wise management, in a 
dangerous conjuncture, saved his country from ruin:“ 
and the Roman people, sensible of their obligation to 
him, greatly honoured him while living ; and, when he 
died, laid a tax upon themselves to defray the expenses 
of his funeral. 

While the truce in Africa still subsisted, and before 
the ambassadors were yet returned, an accident dis- 
covered the fraudulent designs of the Carthaginians. 
Scipio had thought it necessary to have a strong sea- 
armament, in order to terrify the enemy, and to remove 
the necessity of protecting his fleet, as formerly, with 
his land army ; and he had, therefore, sent for a reinforce- 
ment of ships, both from Sicily and Sardinia. The 
squadron from Sardinia arrived safe, but that from Sicily 
was dispersed by a tempest, and many of the vessels be- 
ing driven near the port of Carthage, the Carthaginians 
plundered them. Scipio, highly incensed at 
Livy, b. this proceeding, dispatched M. Baebius, with two other 
officers, to Carthage, to complain of the injustice, and 
demand satisfaction. These envoys hardly escaped the 
fury of the populace : and even the senate being bent on 
war, agreed to send them back without an answer; such 
dependance they had on Hannibal, who was daily ex- 
pected ; nay, they gave orders (as some say) that the two 
galley's, appointed by them to convoy the quinquiremis, 
on which the envoys were embarked, should leave it at 
a certain time ; and that some ships, kept in readiness 
for that purpose, should attack and sink it. The quin- 
quiremis was accordingly deserted by her convoy, near 

u ** Vnus homo nobis canctaiido reslituit retn.*' 
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the mouth of the river Bagrada, and being soon after 
attacked by three Carthaginian galleys^ was forced to ^ 
run aground on the strand ; but the envoys escaped to — 
the Roman camp. CODSUh 

The general so impatiently expected by the African 
republic at length drew near the coast. To discover the 
country, he ordered a sailor to the mast-top ; who being 
asked, what he saw, answered, “ the ruins of a tomb, 
upon an eminence.” Hannibal disliking the omen, 
sailed on ; and landed his army at Little Leptis, a city 
between Susa and Adrumetum. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


SCVrNiriNTII VEAR OF THE WAR. 

While Scipic, prooked at tlie perfidiousness of the CarlhagiDians, pursues the war 
with uiiooniinon fury, Hannibal approaches with his army, and encamps near 
Zama. There lint ing aaked and obtained a conference with the Roman genera), 
he proposes terms of peace, which Scipio rejects. Next day a decisire battle is Battle of 
fought, wherein victoiy declares for the Romans. Carthage makes buinble sop- zama. 
plication^ to Scipio for peace, and, by the advice of Hannibal, submits to the 
conditions proposed, which, after several debates, are the next year agreed to by 
the seriate oPKoine. Scipio having, in concert with ten commissioners, settled the 
affairs of Africa, returns home, has a magnideent triumph, and acquires the sur- 552, 
name ot Afriennus. 

Tib. Claudius Nero and M. Servilius Pulex being Tearof 
chosen consuls at Rome for the new year, it fell by lot 
to Servilius to conduct the army in Hetruria, and to 
ClaiKlius to command the fleet in Africa: but the latter, 
by a decree of both senate and people, was to leave the 
direction of all affairs at land ^olly to Scipio. *>■ 

Hannibal, having learned, soon after his landing, that poi,^ 
hostilities were renewed, took measures to strengthen c! T 
his army. Being in great want of horse, he sent to Ty- 
chaeus, a friend of Syphax, and reputed to have the best 
in Africa ; and of him obtained a body of 2000 .Numi- * *•*• 
dian cavalry. On the other hand, Scipio, pursued the 
war with an uncommon fuiy, kindled by the perfidicpos- 
ness of the Carthaginians, He took towns, not -ly ca- 
pitulation, but assault, put the garrisons to sword. 
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Yetrof and tnadeali the inhabitants pass under the yoke, How- 
ever, in the midst of his resentment, he did not forget 
— the laws of nations. Baebius, who had been so ill treated, 
cMsai. when sent on an embassy to Carthage, had since arrested 
the Carthaginian ambassadors,, on their arrival from 
Italy, in the port where the Roman fleet lay ; and he 
thought that the injury he had suffered would be reta- 
liated upon them by Scipio. But the proconsul did not 
consider so much what Carthage deserved, as what be- 
came a Roman. He commanded that the ambassadors 
should be well treated, and dismissed. As he continued, 
nevertheless, to make dreadful havoc in the Carthagi- 
nian territory, the senate dispatched orders to their ge- 
neral to advance and give him battle. Hannibal an- 
swered, that he would take the first opportunity that 
offered ; and soon after, leaving his post at Adrumetum, 
drew near to Zama, a town in Nnmidia Propria, five 
days’ journey south-west of Carthage. From hence he 
sent out spies, to disco\'er the situation and strength of 
the Romans. These spies were apprehended : but though 
it was then customary in all nations to put such men to 
death, Scipio gave direction to lead one of them into all 
the quarters of the camp, and shew him every thing he 
came to learn ; which done, dismissing both him and 
his companions, he bade them go to their general, and 
gave him the account he expected from them. Hanni- 
bal is said to have been struck with this magnanimity 
and air of confidence, and to have been thereby induced 
to ask an interview with the proconsul, in order to a 
peace. Scipio consented, and, to meet him, advanced as 
far as Nadagara, a town on the confines of Numidia. 
"The Carthaginian came and encamped within four miles 
of the Romans, not far from Zama.* 

* Appian tells ns, that before this conference, Hanoibal, being in great want of 
proviaiona, sent to Masinissa, desiring lie would use bis eiideavoors witb ^icipio to 
obtain a peace for the Carthaginians. Scipio consented to renew the former treatj, 
upon condition restitution was made of the ships, men, and eflects of his dispersed 
fleet, which had been seized, and that Carthage should pay 1000 talents as a floe. 
Hannibal accepted these term.s, and the senate of Carthage likewise agreed to them, 
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There was between the two camps a large plain, en- 
tirely open, and where no ambush could be laid. This ^ 

place being, ther^ore, chosen for the conference, the two 

generals rode thither, escorted by an equal number of consai- 
guards ; from whom separating, and each attended only 
by an interpreter, they met in the midway. Both re- 
mained for a while silent, viewing each other with mu- 
tual admiration. Hannibal at length spoke thus: 

“ Since fate has so ordained it, that I, who began the 
war, and who have been so often on the point of ending c. so! 
it by a complete conquest, should now come, or my b. w. 
own motion to ask a peace, I am glad that it is of you, 
Scipio, I have the fortune to ask it. Nor will this be 
among the least of your glories, that Hannibal, victo- 
rious over so many Roman generals, submitted at last 
to you. 

“ I could wish, that our fathers and we had confined 
our ambition within the limits which nature seemed to 
have prescribed to it — the shores of Africa, and the 
shores of Italy. The gods did not give us that mind. 

On both sides we have been so eager after foreign pos- 
sessions, as to put our own to the hazard of war. Rome 
and Carthage have had, each, in her turn, the enemy at 
her gates. But since errors past may be more easily 
blamed than corrected, let it now be the work of you 
and me, to put an end, if possible, to the obstinate con- 
tention. For my own part, my years, and the experi- 
ence I have had of the instability of fortcthe, incline 
me to leave nothing to her determination which reason 
can decide. But much I fear, Scipio, that your youth, 

but tbe populace would not j^ve their consent. They were jealons of their general, 
and the nobles, whom they thought were desirous of making a peace advanUgeons to 
Rome, that by her means they might govern tbe more despotically at home. And 
tbe people were so foil of these imaginations, that having got notice at this time, that 
Asdrubal, whom they had snspected of tbe same design, was retnroed to .be city, 
they went in a tumnltuoas manner to see^ him, in order to put him to death. 
had fled to his father’s tomb, and bad there ended bis days by poison, Birt'fhoitga 
of the mntineers did not cease at the sight of his dead body. They draggidll 
of tbe tomb, out oft* the bead, fixed it on a lance, and carried it throng the ihnpepa ^ 
Carthage. App. Punic, c. 2O4 
Thus far Appian : hot neither Livy nor Pol^bins mention any 
some parts of the story are inconsistent with what those anthors 
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'oVe experience, ^our j[injnterru'|)ted 

ssi. success, may render you averse from tl^. thoughts of 
-1^ — ■ peace. He, whom fortune has never fafed, rarely reflects 
consul, upon her inconstancy. Yet, without recurring to former 
examples, my own may perhaps suffice to teach you 
moderation. I am that same Hannibal who, after rfiy 
victory at Cannas, became master of the greatest part of 
your country, and deliberated with myself what fate I 
should decree to Italy and to Rome. And now — see 
the change ! Here, in Africa, I am come to treat with a 
Roman, for my own preservation and my country’s. 
Such are the sports of fortune. Is she then to be 
trusted, because she smiles? An advantageous peace is 
preferable to the hope of victory. The one is in your 
own power, the other at the pleasure of the gods. 
Should you prove victorious, it would add little to your 
own glory, or the glory of your country ; if vanquished, 
you lose in one hour all the honour and reputation you 
have been so many years acquiring. But what is my 
aim in all this ? That you should coiitent yourself with 
our cession of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all the islands 
between Italy and Africa. A peace on these conditions 
will, in my opinion, not only secure the future tranquil- 
lity of Carthage, but be sufficiently glorious for you, and 
for the Roman name. And do not tell me, that some 
of our citizens dealt fraudulently with you in the late 
treaty. It is I, Hannibal, that now ask a peace : I ask it, 
because 1 think it expedient for my country ; and think- 
ing it expedient, I will inviolably maintain it.” 

Scipio answered : “ I knew very well, Hannibal, that 
it was the hope of your return which imboldened the 
Carthaginians to break the truce with us, and to lay 
aside all thoughts of a peace, when it was just upon the 
■e, point of being concluded ; and your present proposal is 
a proof of it. You retrench from their concessions 
every thing but what we are, and have been long pos- 
sessed of. But as it is your care, that your fellow-oiti- 
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zen^ should ^ave l^e obligation to you of being eased 
from a great p^t of their burden, so it ought to be mine, 

that they draw advantage from their perfidiousness. 

Nobody is more sensible than I am of the weakness 
of man, and the power of fortune, and that whatever 
enterprise is subject to a thousand chances. If, be- 
fore the Romans passed into Africa, you had, of your 
own accord, quitted Italy, and made the offers you now 
make, I believe they would not have been rejected. But 
as you have been forced out of Italy, and we are masters, 
here of the open country, the situation of things is much 
altered. And, what is chiefly to be considered, the 
Carthaginians by the late treaty, which we entered into 
at their request, were, over and above what you offer, 
to have delivered up their ships of war, restored to us 
our prisoners without ransom, paid us 5000 talents, 
and to have given hostages for the performance of 
all. The senate accepted these conditions, but Car- 
thage failed on her part ; Carthage deceived us. What 
then is to be done ? Are the Carthaginians to be released 
from the most important articles of the treaty, as a re- 
ward of their breach of faith ? No, certainly. If, to the 
conditions before agreed upon, you had added some 
new article to our advantage, there would have been 
matter of reference to the Roman people ; but when, 
instead of adding, you retrench, there is no room for 
deliberation. The Carthaginians, therefore, must submit 
to us at discretion, or must vanquish us in Wtle.”^ 

The conference hereupon broke off, the two generals ri>iu>. 
returned each to his camp, and bade their soldiers pre- « 9 
pare for battle ; a battle wherein the Carthaginians were 
to fight for their own preservation and the dominion 

y According lo Livj , Scipio proposed to «dTise with his coDncil abo«t |fWitiiig 
peace, provided the Carthaginians would, besides falfilliog the conditions of tiin 
late treat} , agree to pay a fine for having seized the Roman ships, and violatv^ 
ambassadors, during the truce. The account in the text is taken from PoljbiQf , 
being personally acquainted with Masinissa, and intimate with the ytMmfler 
aqd bis friend Lftlius, is mure to be depended on than any other ^ 
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ROME Romans for the ^pir^jiot the Whole 

»i. world.* m 

B.C. 201. , , ^ 

Early next morning Scipio led h||| troops into the 

consul- plain, and drew them up after the Roman manner, ex- 
cept that he placed the cohorts of the p^^incipes directly 
behind those of the hastati, so as to leave sufficilht 
space for the enemy’s elephants to pass through from 
front to rear. C. Laelius was posted on the left wing 
with the Italian horse, and Masinissa, with his Numi- 
dians, on the right. The intervals of the first line 
Scipio filled up with his velites, or light-armed troops, 
ordering them, upon a signal given, to begin the battle ; 
and, in case they were repulsed, or broke by the ele- 
phants, to run back through the lines before mentioned, 
and continue on their flight till they were gof behind 
the triarii. Those that were wounded, or in danger of 
being overtaken, were to turn off to the right and left, 
through the spaces between the lines, and that way 
escape to the rear. 

The army thus drawn up, Scipio went from rank to 
rank, urging the soldiers to consider the consequences 
of a defeat, and the rewards of victory ; on the one 
hand, certain death or slavery (for they had no town in 
Africa strong enough to protect them), on the other, not 
only a lasting superiority over Carthage, but the empire 
of the rest of the world. 

*■ Polj’bins adds, (b. 13. c. 11.) tbal, whichever party alionld prove victorious ia 
this battle, woj|||i, not only become masters of Africa and Europe, but of all the rest 
of the known ^t'ld. Livy (b, 30. c. 32.)i.s of the same opinion. Thi.s, however, 
could hardly be true of the Carthaginians ; for had tbey proved victorious at Zama, 
they would not have been in so flourishing a condition, as in the beginning of the 
war; nor have had so good a prospect of conquering the Romans as just after the 
battle of Canna*, when Hannibal was master of the greater part of Italy. The Cartha- 
ginians were now driven out of Spain, bad sustained iniinite losses, and been at a 
vast expense during the course of a seventeen years’ war. On the other band, Rome 
had recovered the possession of all Italy, had powerful armies on foot there, and strong 
fleets at sea ; so that bad Scipio been defeated, she could easily transport more forces 
into AiTrica. And this .suggests a reason why Hannibal did not decline a battle with 
the Romans, and endeavour to consume their strength without flgliling. He doubt- 
less foresaw, that they would daily grow stronger by cuntinnal supplies of men and 
money from Italy. Add to this, that the army which Hannibal now commanded 
seems to have been the last resource of Carthage. The greater part of it bad been 
raised with difficulty, and it would be no easy matter to find pay and provisions for 
sneb namerous forces, during any considerable time, the treasury being exliaasted« 
and the ooantry ruined. 
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Hannibal iifangt^ all his elephants, to the number of Year of 
above ^eightyjg in one front. Behind these he placed 
his mercenariesiilJconsisting of 12,000 men, Ligurians, 
Gauls, Baleares, and Mauritanians. tomuu 

The new levies of Carthaginians, and other Africans, 
(^fcgether with 4000 Macedonians, under a general 
named Sopater, composed the second line. And in the 
rear of all, at the distance of about a furlong, he posted 
his Italian troops, in whom he chiefly confided. The 
Carthaginian horse formed his right wing, the Numi- 
dians his left.'’ 

He ordered the several leaders to exhort their troops, 
not to be discouraged by their own weakness, but to 
place the hope of victory in him and his Italian army ; 
and particularly directed the captains of the Cartha- 
ginians, to represent to them what would be the fate of 
their wives and children, if the event of this battle should 
not prove successful. The general himself, walking 
through the ranks of his Italian troops, called upon them 
to be mindful of the seventeen campaigns, in which they 
had been fellow-soldiers with him ; and of that constant 
series of victories, by which they had extinguished in 
the Romans all hope of ever being conquerors. He 
urged them to remember, above all, the battles of the 
Trebia, Thrasymenus, and Cannae ; with any of which 
the approaching battle was in no wise to be compared, 
either with respect to the bravery or the number of the 
enemies. “ The Romans were yet unfoiled^bid in the 
height of their strength when you first met them in the 
field; nevertheless you vanquished them. The soldiers 
now before us are either the children of the vanquished, 
or the remains of those whom you have often put to 
flight in Italy. Maintain therefore your general’s glory 

^ Neither Polybias nor Livy mentions the nnmber of forces Hannibal and Soipto 
had at Zama. Appian (in Punic, o. 22.) tells ns, that Hannibal had near 50,000 
men in the field, and Scipio 23,000 foot, and 1500 Italian burse, 600 
horse, under one Lacumaces, and a great body of cavalry, commanded by 
Bat Appian gives a very romantic account of this battle, and differi widnijr froBi 
Polybios and Livy. ^ ‘ " 
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Year of and youf own, and establish to yourselves the name of 

Ml. invincible^ by which you are become famous throughout 
the world.” 

When the Numidians of the two armies had skir- 
mished a while, Hannibal ordered the managers of the 
elephants to drive them upon the enemy. Some of the 
beasts, frightened at the noise of the trumpets and other 
instruments of war, which sounded on all sides, imme- 
diately ran back amongst the Numidians of the Cartha- 
ginian left wing, and put them into confusion, which 
Masinissa taking advantage of, entirely routed them. 
Great destruction was made of the velites by the rest of 
the elephants, till these also being terrified, some of 
them ran through the void spaces of the Roman army, 
which Scipio had left for that purpose ; others, falling 
in among the cavalry of the enemy’s right wing, gave 
Laelius the same opportunity against the Carthaginian 
horse, as had been given to Masinissa against the Nu- 
midian, and of which the Roman did not fail to make 
the same use. After this the infantry of the foremost 
lines joined battle. Hannibal's mercenaries had the 
advantage in the beginning of the conflict ; but the Ro- 
man hastati followed, and encouraged by the principes, 
who exhorted them to fight manfully, and shewed them- 
selves ready to assist them, bravely sustained the attack, 
and at length gained ground upon the enemy. The 
mercenaries, not being seasonably supported by their 
second line, and therefore, thinking themselves betrayed, 
they in their retreat fell furiously upon the Africans ; so 
that these, the hastati coming up, were obliged to fight 
for some time both against their own mercenaries and 
the enemy. When the two Carthaginian lines and 
ceased their mutual rage, they joined their strength ; 
and, though now but a mere throng of men, broke the 
hastati ; but then the principes, advancing to the assist- 
ance of the latter, restored the battle ; and most of the 
Africans and mercenaries were here cut oflT. Hannibal 
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did not advance to their relief, the Roman triarii not 

. . . . . ROME 

having yet engaged, and the principes being still in good 

order ; and, lest the routed Africans and mercenaries 

should break the ranks of his Italian soldiers, he com- consul- 
manded these to present their spears at those who fled 
to them for protection, which obliged the runaways to 
move off to the right and left. 

The ground, over which the Romans must march 
before they could attack Hannibal, being strewed with 
heaps of dead bodies and weapons, and being slippery 
with blood, Scipio feared that the order of his battalions 
would be broke, should he pass it hastily. To avoid 
this mischief, he commanded the hastati to give over 
the pursuit, and halt where they were, opposite to the 
enemies’ centre : after which, having sent all his wounded 
to the rear, he advanced leisurely with the principes and 
triarii, and placed them on the wings of the hastati. 

Then followed a sharp engagement, in which victory 
was long and eagerly disputed. It would seem, that the 
Romans, though superior in number, were once upon 
the point of losing the day ; for Polybius tells us, that w. 
Masinissa and Laelius came very seasonably, and as if 
sent from heaven, to their assistance. These generals, 
being returned from the pursuit of the cavalry, fell sud- 
denly upon the rear of Hannibal’s men, most of whom 
were cut off in their ranks ; and of those that fled, very 
few escaped the horse, the country all around being a 
plain. 

There died of the Carthaginians in the fight about 
20,000, and almost the like number were taken pri- 
soners. The loss on the side of the Romans amounted 
to about 2000 men. Hannibal escaped with a few 
horse to Adrumetum, having performed every thing in 
the engagement which could be expected from a great 
general. His army (says Polybius) could not have bbeii 
more skilfully drawn up. For as the order of the Rp* 
man battalions makes it extremely difficult to break 
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vei(r of them, the Carthaginian wisely placed his elephants in 
S 51 . the front, that they might put the enemy in confusion, 
before the armies should engage. In his first line he 

cMsii. placed the mercenaries, men bold and active, but not 
well disciplined, that by their impetuosity he might give 
a check to the ardour of the Romans. The Africans 
and Carthaginians, whose courage he doubted, he posted 
in the middle between the mercenaries and his Italian 
soldiers, that they might be forced to fight, or, at least, 
that the Romans, by slaughtering them, might fatigue 
themselves, and blunt their weapons. Last of all, he 
drew up the troops he had disciplined himself, and in 
whom he chiefly confided, at a good distance from his 
second line, that they might not be broken by the rout 
of the Africans and mercenaries; and kept them in re- 
serve for a vigorous attack upon a tired and weakened 
enemy.' 

i,„y, The Carthaginian general was soon called from Adru- 

^33] inetum to Carthage, to assist the tottering republic 
with his counsels. He declared, “ that she had no re- 
source but in a peace; ’and this, from the mouth of the 
W'arlike Hannibal, was decisive. The Carthaginians, 
therefore, prepared to make new supplications to the 
conqueror ; whilst he, on the other hand, was consider- 
ing how to make the best advantage of his victory. And 
having received a considerable reinforcement to his fleet, 
he went on board it, in order to appear before Carthage, 
giving instructions to Cn. Octavius to march their le- 
gions towards the same city. His intention was not to 
besiege it, but only to strike terror, and make the Car- 
thaginians more eager for a peace ; and the method he 

« Liv)t reports ('b. 30. c. 36.) that a few dajs after the battle of Zama, Vermina, 
the son of Sypbax, came to the assistance of the Carlbufrinians, with an army of more 
horse than foot ; that Scipio sent a part of his infantry and all the cavalry to en- 
counter the Numidian , and that Verraina was routed, 15,000 of his men slain, and 
1200 taken prisoners. 'I’bis story is not very probable; for Hannibal, who was weak 
in cavalry, would doubtless have deferred fighting, had he known any thing of this 
approaching reinforcement, which he could not well be ignorant of, if it was within 
a few days* march of him. Polybius, who, had there been any ground for this story, 
would probably have mentioned it, says nothing of VermiTua. 
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took had the desired effect. A galley adorned with Y*arof 

^ ^ R O Sf £ 

olive-branches came out to him, with twelve deputies, mi. 
who spared neither submissions, nor prostrations, nor 
promises. Scipio would give no answer, but that they 
should meet him at Tunis. He ordered his legions 
thither, sailed back with his fleet to Utica, and from 
thence went to Tunis by land. Thirty of the Carthagi- 
nian nobles repaired to him, and humbly sued for peace. 
Scipio seemed at first to neglect their submissions ; 
but at the bottom was as fond of concluding a treaty as 
they : for he knew that the consul Nero was equipping a 
fleet, with all expedition, to come into Africa, and rob 
him of the glory of finishing the war. The conditions 
on which he insisted with the Carthaginians were as 
follow : 

“ We permit the Carthaginians to live according topoiyb. 
their own laws and customs; and grant them all thee.' is.’ 
cities and provinces they had in Africa, before the war. b.’^! 
The Romans shall immediately abstain from plundering' ”’ 
them. 

“ Carthage shall deliver up to the Romans all their 
deserters, fugitive .slaves, and prisoners of war ; 

“ Surrender to Scipio all her ships of war, except 
ten triremes, and all her elephants trained up for war; 
and she shall not hereafter tame any more of these 
animals ; 

“ Enter into no war, either in Africa, or out of Africa, 
without the consent of the Roman people ; * 

“ Restore to Masinissa all that she has usurped from 
him, or his ancestors, and shall make an alliance with 
him ; 

“ Supply the Roman legions with corn, and pay their 
auxiliaries, till the return of the ambassadors whom she 
shall send to Rome, to have the peace ratified there; 

“ Pay to the Romans, in the space of fifty years, 
10,000 talents of silver, at equal payments ; 

“ Put into Scipio’s hands 100 such hostages as he 
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R o m’e choose ; the youngest of whom shall noj be under 
B ^he oldest above thirty years of age. 

■ “ Neither the peace, nor even a truce, shall take 

consii. place, till the Carthaginians have restored to the Romans 
the ships and effects taken from them during the former 
truce.” 

These were hard conditions : and upon the return and 
report of the ambassadors, Cisco, a man of distinction 
in the republic, endeavoured in an assembly of the peo- 
ple to dissuade them from complying. Hannibal, fear- 
ing the influence his harangue might have, mounted the 
rostra, and drove the orator from it. And, perceiving 
that the people were angry at this his strange procedure, 
he thus addressed himself to them; “ I was but nine 
years old when I went from this place, and have now 
spent six-and-thirty years in arms. In that time I 
have learned tolerably well the art of war. It is your 
business now to teach me the laws, customs, and civili- 
ties, which ought to be observed in your assemblies.” 
After this apology, he made a long discourse on the 
necessity of concluding the treaty, though the condi- 
tions of it were heavy. The assembly acquiesced in the 
opinion of a general, whose inclination to arms, and 
whose hatred to Rome, they knew would never have 
suffered him to think of peace, had he retained the 
least hope of success in war.** 

In pursuance of his advice, deputies were sent to Sci- 
<=• pio, who, to the articles above mentioned, added this, 

“ That, till the conclusion of the treaty, the Carthagi- 
nians should send no embassy to any state but the Ro- 
man ; and that they should give him an account of all 
embassies that came to them from abroad.” Eveiy 
thing being agreed on, Carthage sent ambassadors to 


Some aiilhurb say, that the Carthaginian general fleil from the battle of Zama to 
the sea-coast, where, getting immediately on board a ship, he sailed into Asia to An- 
tiochus : that Scipio demanded him of the Carthaginians, and was answered, he had 
left Africa. But others, better infurined, tell ns, that he continued some lime in his 
own country, and was afterwrd honoured with the chief magistracy in his republic. 
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Rome, to get the peace confirmed there ; and the pro- vear of 

, /• -I- 1 • • • , 1 HOME 

consul, to lacilitate the negotiation, appointed three ssi. 
officers, of whom one was his brother Lucius Scipio, to——' 
accompany them. con.ui- 

The consul Nero, who, on the renewal of hostilities 
in Africa, had, with the consent of the senate, prepared 
a fleet in order to pass into that country, was long de- 
tained, by bad weather, on the coast of Italy, and about 
Corsica and Sardinia. Afterward, a storm dispersed his 
ships near Sicily, and shattered many of them ; and, 
while they were refitting, his consulship expired. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and P. ^Elius Paetus being Ye»rof 
chosen consuls, the senate refused to determine any thing ^ 

concerning their provinces, till the Carthaginian ambas 

sadors(novv arrived at Rome) were first heard. But Len- conLi. 
tulus, ambitious of the honour of finishing the war w’th 
Carthage, declared that he would suffer no affair to be 
brought before the conscript fathers till they had de- 
creed Africa for his province : his colleague (a wise and 
modest man) declined any competition with Scipio. 

After the matter had been warmly debated in the comitia, 
the people referred it to the conscript fathers ; who de- 
creed, that the consul, to whom the fleet should fall by 
lot, should sail with it to Sicily, and from thence, in case 
of war, to Africa ; but that Scipio should have t1ie sole 
conduct of the land forces there : and in case of peace, 
that the Roman people should determine whethey the 
consul or Scipio should conclude it, and who should lead 
back the victorious army. 

After this the senate gave audience to the Carthagi- 
nian ambassadors, who were all men of the first rank in c. m. 
their country: Asdrubal (surnamed Haedus) was the 
chief of them ; and as he had always opposed the Bar- 
chine faction and the rupture with Rome, he was the 
more favourably heard. In his speech, he cast the blame 
of the late war on the &mily of Hamilcar : some things 
laid to the charge of the Carthaginians he endeavoured 
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to excuse; others he confessed, lest, by denying what 
sst. was evident, he should make it more difficult to obtain 

B. C. 200. ' 

pardon : and when he had flattered the Romans on their 

consul- wonted moderation in prosperity, he concluded with ex- 
horting them to preserve this character by their lenity to 
Carthage. The speeches of his colleagues turned chiefly 
on the deplorable condition to which their country was 
reduced. When they had ended, one of the senators 
asked them, “ What gods will you invoke to witness 
the sincerity of your oaths ?” Asdrubal immediately an- 
swered, “ the same who have so severely punished us 
for the breach of oaths.” 

Appian. Jjj jijg debate which followed, it was urged, in favour 

in Punic. ^ ^ ' D ' 

p. 31. 32. of the peace, that Scipio, who best knew the state of 
affairs in Africa, had given his opinion for it; tfiat the 
Romans would have nothing to fear from Carthage for 
the future, since it would be easy to keep her low ; 4;hat 
she would be left, by the articles of the treaty, unarmed 
amidst many nations greatly incensed against her, on ac- 
count of the slavery she had long kept them under; and 
would be narrowly watched by Masinissa: that to raze 
the city would bring upon the Romans the hatred of all 
the world ; and to give up the dominions of Carthage to 
Masinissa would make him too powerful. P. Cornelius 
Lentulus, a relation of the consul, opposed this opinion, 
and maintained, that such had been the cruelty and faith- 
lessness of the Carthaginians, that to destroy them, 
would be to do an act agreeable both to gods and men. 

Liv,, The senate, however, inclined to peace ; but the consul 

e! Lentulus interposed his authority, and forbade the de- 
cree to be passed. Hereupon two tribunes of the com- 
mons laid the affair before the people. The em- 

powered the senate to grant a peace to Carthage, and ap- 
pointed Scipio to negociate the treaty, and bring home 
the troops. The fathers, approving the plan of the peace, 
sent, in company with the Carthaginian ambassadors, 
ten deputies to assist Scipio in settling affairs in Africa. 
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The Carthaginians first delivered up all the deserters Ywof 

c? I ROME 

and prisoners of war (amounting to 4000 men), and ele- ss«. 
phants. The Latin deserters were, by Scipio’s order, 
beheaded ; the Roman crucified. Some of the elephants 
he sent to Rome, and gave the rest to Masinissa. Then 
the Carthaginian galleys and small ships (except ten tri- 
remes) to the number of 500 sail, were given up to the 
proconsul, who burnt them at sea, within sight of Car- 
thage. The only thing which remained, was the first 
payment of the tribute that was to be annual during fifty 
years. And now the covetous temper of these trading 
men remarkably shewed itself. -When a tax was pro- 
posed for raising the necessary sum, they all burst into 
tears, except Hannibal, who at their weeping burst into 
laughter. This gave great offence ; and Asdrubal Hae- 
dus reproved him for it. “ What ! does it become you 
to laugh ? You, to insult us on the miseries you have 
brought upon us ?" To which Hannibal made this an- 
swer : “ Could you look into my heart you would see, 
that my laughter, far from being the effect of mirth, 
proceeds from a mind almost distempered with grief : 
neither is it so unseasonable and absurd as your tears. 

Then you should have wept, when our arms were taken 
from us, our ships burnt, and war forbidden us, even 
in Africa. That was the wound by which we fell. Do 
not flatter yourselves, that the Romans have consulted 
your quiet. No great city can be long in tranquillity ; 
if it has not war abroad it will find enemies at home. 

But it seems we are touched with public calamities only 
so far as they affect our private fortunes, and the loss of 
our money is the chief thing we regret. When you saw 
Carthage disarmed, and, amidst so many armed nations, 
exposed naked and defenceless, none of you dropped a 
tear ; but when a little money is to be paid, you weep 
and mourn, as if our country was going to its burial. 

You may quickly find (1 fear it much) that these tears 
have been shed for the least of your misfortunes.” 
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Ywrof Scipio, before his departure from Africa, with the 
sst. consent of the ten commissioners, settled Masinissa in 
^ the possession not only of his hereditary dominions, but 
MMui- of all the places conquered from Syphax : which posses- 
sion was afterward confirmed by the senate. 

On the proconsul’s return from Italy, both senate and 
people unanimously concurred in decreeing him a tri- 
umph and the show was more magnificent than any 
that had been yet seen at Rome. 

He is said to have been the first Roman general, that, 
<= «-for having conquered a country, was called after its 
name : through the esteem of his soldiers, the favour of 
the people, or the flattery of his friends (it is uncertain 
which), he acquired the surname of Africanus. 

^ According to Poljbias, Sjphaxled in chains was one of (be ornaments of Scipio's 
triomph ; bat Liry tells us, that the king died before Scipio made his triumphal pro- 
cession. 
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FROM THE END OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR, IN THE 
YEAR OF ROME 552, TO THE END OF THE THIRD, 
IN 607 , WHEN CARTHAGE WAS DESTROYED. 


CHAP. I. 

FIRST MACEDONIAN WAR. 

Rome having broke the power of Carthage, begins to think of extending her domi- 
nation to the east, and with this view seeks matter of quarrel against Philip of 
Maoedon. On pretence that he had attacked her allies in Greece and Asia, and 
assisted her enemies in Africa, she declares war against him, and appoints the 
consal Salpicias to conduct it. King Philip, in the mean time, crosses the Hel' 553. 
lespont, and besieges Abydos. There he has a conference with some Roman am- 
bassadors, whiol^ends withoat'any prospect of an accommodation. After the re- 
duction of Abjdos he returns to Greece, where the Romans had pillaged Chalcis* 

He makes a fruitless attempt upon Athens, and vainly endeavours to engage the 
Acheatis in his interest. In Italy, the prsetor Folvins defeats an army of Gaols, 
commanded by Hamilcar, a Carthaginian, whom Mago had left in that country. 
Masinissaand Carthage make presents to Rome; and Vermina, the son of Sypbax, 
is received into the favour of the repablic. 

Rome, by her complete victory and triumph over the Ywrof 
Carthaginians, was become terrible to all the nations sss- 
around her; and not one of her neighbours, then in -1-^ — 
peace with her, appears to have had any disposition to a 
rupture. Some pretence of justice, however, she must 
always have for extending her dominion, and must not 
fail to be injured or menaced, or, at least, affronted by 
the king or the people of whatever country, in the se- 
nate’s plan of usurpation, stood next to be invaded. 
Excellent reasons would doubtless have been found for 
bending the main strength of Rome against those pro- 
vinces of Gaul which lay between her Italian territories 
and Spain, had not the countries of the east presented 
to the Romans a more alluring prospect. Macedon, 
Greece, and Asia, ^ would not only be richer prizes of 
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ji o 'm°e but, in all likelihood, of cheaper and easier ac- 

B To make any considerable enlargement of 

— empire to the west, many battles must be fought, many 
consul- nations, brave and warlike, and independent of each 
other, be successively subdued, and Italy must bear al- 
most the whole expense both of blood and treasure ; 
and, during so tedious a war, the powers of the east 
might perhaps take the alarm, suspend their mutual 
jealousies, and form a dangerous confederacy against an 
encroaching republic, that seemed to set no bounds to 
her ambition. In attacking Macedon at this time, the 
senate were sure to be assisted by their clients and allies, 
the Greeks, who they intended should support the 
chief burden of the war, and who, they foresaw,, would, 
after the ruin of that monarchy, naturally fall, from 
being auxiliaries and allies, to be subjects of Rome ; and 
the Macedonian power, that only barrier, being de- 
molished, the wealthy kingdoms of Asia would lie open 
to her invasions at pleasure. The first step, then, towards 
compassing these vast designs was to find matter of 
quarrel with king Philip: and therefore, though it could 
not be well imagined that he, who, even while Hanni- 
bal was in Italy, had gladly come to an accommoda- 
tion with the republic, would now, after she had totally 
subdued the only formidable rival of her power, enter- 
tain thoughts ofinvading her dominions; yet this design, 
as we shall presently see, must be confidently imputed 
to him ; the ambitious views of the Macedonian must 
be timely prevented : and Rome, for her own security, 
must be obliged to act offensively against so dangerous 
an enemy. 

Philip was the son of Demetrius (great-grandson of 
Antigonus, one of the captains of Alexander the Great), 
jje succeeded, while under age, to the kingdom of Ma- 
cedon, after the death of his uncle and tutor, Antigonus 
Doson . (This Antigonus, who assumed the power and 
title of king, having been called to the assistance of the 
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Achseans, in their war with Cleomenes, king of Sparta, rearoi 
had driven him out of Peloponnesus, and made himself ssa. 
the protector of Achaia, and the arbiter of Greece. He . ' . o 
died very soon after the defeat of Cleomenes.) Philip consul- 
had no sooner mounted the throne of Macedon, than 
the ^Etolians, despising his youth, invaded the territo- b.s. ’ 
ries of Messene without any just cause. The Messe- 
nians made their complaint to the Achasans, who readily 
undertook to assist them ; and, after finding themselves 
not strong enough, engaged Philip of Macedon in the 
same cause. On the other hand, the .^tolians entered 
into a league with the Lacedemonians. In this war, b. 4 . 
which was called the Social War, Philip and the Achaeans 
had greatly the advantage; yet the Macedonian granted 
peace to the iEtolians and their allies, just after Hanni- 
bal had defeated the Romans at the lake Thrasymenus. 

For upon the news of this battle, Demetrius of Pharos,* b.s. 
who, being expelled his dominions by the Romans, had' see' 
taken refuge in Philip’s court, persuaded the king to ^579. 
settle his affairs in Greece, and, seizing the opportunity ***’ 
given him by the weak condition of Rome, invade Italy, iwj.b. 
In consequence of which advice, the Macedonian soon Md'b.**' 
after made a league with Hannibal but the Romans, 
by engaging the iEtolians,^ the Lacedemonians, andp°^*’ 
Attains, king of Pergamus, to join in a war against 
Philip, kept him employed in Greece, and hindered the’’’^**' 
execution of his designs upon Italy ; as has been already 
related. 

After the king had obtained a peace with Rome,§ he s 
turned his thoughts how to enlarge his dominions to p- *«• 
the east, and secretly projected with Antiochus the p w.’ 
Great, king of Syria, to share between them the king- *" 
dom of Egypt, where Ptolemy Epiphanes, a child of five 
years old, had lately succeeded his father Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator. Philip also made a league with Prusias, king c. si. 
of Bithynia, gave him his daughter in marriage, apd at 
his desire laid siege to Cyus, a Greek city pn-thie borders 
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rom”!: Bithynia, and which was then governed by an ^Eto- 

B c*^ whom his countrymen had sent to the Cyanians, 
to be their general. The Rhodians and ./Etolians in- 
TOMBi. terceded for the town ; and Philip, by his ambassadors, 
poiyb P*'o*^’sed the former to spare Cyus for their sake, 
b ie. Nevertheless, while those ambassadors were making 
c. I. these assurances, the Rhodians received advice that 
Philip had sacked the town, and then given it up to his 
son-in-law. This affront highly provoked them, and 
they persuaded Attalus, king of Pergamus, then in fear 
for his own dominions from the ambition of Philip, to 
unite his forces with theirs, and begin a war with the 
Macedonian. The confederates attacked his fleet near 
the island Chios, and defeated it : but they not pursuing 
the advantage of their victory, Philip gathered together 
his scattered ships, and made a descent upon Asia, 
jd’ei lassos, Bargyliae, and several other towns, 

cerp. b. and, penetrating as far as the territory of Pergamus, laid 
1406. it waste, not sparing even the temples of the gods, or the 
1419. sacred groves. 

Livy, b. The Athenians also had at this time a quarrel subsist- 
ing with Philip, which began on the following occasion. 
Two Acarnanians, happening to be at Athens when the 
mysteries of Ceres were celebrated, had, through igno- 
rance of the laws, entered the temple of the goddess, 
without being initiated into those mysteries ; and the 
Athenians, for this crime, had put them to death. The 
people of Acarnania made their complaint to the king, 
desiring his leave and assistance to make war upon 
Athens. Philip granted both, and the Acarnanians, in 
conjunction with some Macedonian auxiliaries, made an 
irruption into Attica, and carried off a great deal of 
booty. 

poiyb. After the sea-fight at Chios, the Athenians sent an 
^***’*" embassy to the king of Pergamus, congratulating him 
upon his victory, and inviting him to their town. At- 
talus accepted the invitation, and having, together with 
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some Rhodians, landed at Piraeeus* the magistrates of 
Athens, the priests, and the citizens, with their wives 

and children, went out to meet him, and paid him extra 

ordinary honours : a new tribe being at this time added comui. 
to the ten they had before, they called it Attalis, from •'’i^eport 
his name : all the Rhodians they complimented with the ° 
freedom of the city ; and, at the king’s persuasion and 
theirs, formally declared war against Philip. The con- 
federates then sent deputies to Rome, to complain of the 
injuries done by the Macedonian, and of the progress he 
had made in Asia. Philip, on the other hand, dispatched 
ambassadors to the senate, justifying himself, and ac- 
cusing Aurelius the Roman ambassador in Greece, of 
having raised soldiers in that country, and of having, <=. 4*. 
contrary to the treaty of peace, committed hostilities 
against his lieutenants : he also desired that Sopater 
and the Macedonians, who had served as mercenaries in 
the Carthaginian army, and been taken prisoners at the 
battle of Zama, might be set at liberty. M. Furius, whom 
Aurelius had dispatched from Greece to answer this 
charge, asserted, that the ambassador had not gone out 
of the territories of the Roman allies, and had only en-<' 
deavoured to hinder them from being pillaged by the 
Macedonians. Furius also informed the senate, that 
Sopater was one of the king’s courtiers, and had been 
sent by him into Africa, with money and 4000 men to 
assist Carthage. The conscript fathers approved of Au- 
relius’s conduct, refused to deliver up Sopater and the 
Macedonians, and threatened the king with a speedy 
war, if he proceeded in the course he had begun. Their 
answer to the deputies from Attalus and the Rhodi- 
ans was, that the senate would take care of the afiairs 
of Asia. 

In consequence of these several answers, they passed s si. 
a decree, empowering the consul .ffilins to name a gene- *' 
ral to sail with a fleet of thirty-eight galleys for Maoe- 
don ; and Lsevinits being chosen for the ekjpedttkm, ifo 
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sailed thither without delay. On his arrival, Aurelius 
B joined him ; and when they had consulted together, 
— they agreed to write to the senate, that Philip had made 
consul, mighty preparations for w'ar, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to send a greater force into Greece than was 
there at present. 

Year of Their letters did not arrive at Rome till new consuls 
533. had been chosen, P. Sulpicius Galba and C. Aurelius 
who, on the ides of March, the day they entered 
«nsui. upon office, made a report to the senate of the state of 
affairs in Greece and Macedon. The conscript fathers 
b. 31 . suspended their determination, till sacrifices should be 
offered to the gods, and their will consulted. After this, 
they assembled : the letters from Greece were now ar- 
rived, and also a new deputation from the Athenians, de- 
manding succours against the king of Macedon, who 
threatened them with a siege; the consuls took this op- 
portunity to declare, that the gods accepted the sacri- 
fices, and that, by the report of the aruspices, the en- 
trails of the victims portended to the republic victories 
and triumphs, and augmentation of dominion. The as- 
sembly passed a decree, that thanks be returned to the 
Athenians for their fidelity ; that the consuls immediately 
draw lots for their provinces ; and that he, to whom 
Macedon falls, shall ask the people’s consent to a war 
with Philip. 

Macedon fell to Sulpicius. He assembled the comitia 
by centuries, and proposed the war : but the motion was 
there rejected by a plurality of voices. For the com- 
mons of Rome, already exhausted by the long ‘and 
grievous war with Hannibal, had no inclination to be- 
gin a new one, that must, in all probability, be very bur- 
densome. And Baebius, one of their tribunes, revived 
the old complaint, that the nobles, from views of ambi- 
tion and private interest, were for adding war to war, 
that the people might never enjoy any repose. The se- 
nate, nevertheless, did not desist from their project. Sul- 
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picius once more convened the people. To engage their ^ 
consent to the enterprise, he put them in mind of the ^ 
fatal consequences which had followed upon their delay- — — 
ing to send succours to the Saguntines, when threatened cod»ui- 
by Hannibal, as the Athenians were now by Philip. That 
their negligence in the former case had encouraged 
the Carthaginian to pass the Alps, and invade Italy ; 
that though he had been five months coming from Spain, 
five days would be sufficient to bring Philip upon their 
coasts ; and, granting that the king and his Macedo- 
nians were not so much to be feared as Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians, yet certainly Philip was a more pow- 
erful prince than Pyrrhus, who had led his victorious 
army almost to the walls of Rome. He farther reminded 
them, “ that their present security was owing to Scipio’s 
being suffered to transport his legions into Africa ; and, 
that it was undoubtedly good policy to keep hostilities 
at a distance, and make war only in an enemy’s coun- 
try.” The arguments of the consul prevailed, and the 
centuries voted for war. 

And now the chief concern of the senate was to set- 
tle the several armies which were to act this year : no 
more than six legions were raised in all. Sulpicius had 
leave to strengthen the two legions assigned him for the 
Macedonian war, by as many volunteers as he could get 
from among the soldiers which Scipio had brought from 
Africa ; but he was not to force any of them into the 
service. The consul Aurelius also raised two legions, 
to march withersoever the wavering nations of Italy 
m^e his presence necessary. And then the praetorian 
armies were formed for the service in Cisalpine Gaul, 
Bruttium, Sieily, and Sardinia. 

Ambassadors arrived at this time from Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, king of Egypt, who, having escaped, in his mi- „„ 
nority, the wicked designs of his guardians, had (accord- 
ing to Justin) put himself under the protection of the ' 
Romans, and received from them M. Lepidus, to be his c.9.' 

VOL. III. T 
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ROME and defender against the threatened invasions 

B c%jg kings of Syria and Macedon. Ptolemy inclined 

— — to send succours to Athens, which Philip was marching 
ronsui. to besiege ; but he durst not undertake any thing till he 
had asked the consent of the Roman republic. The se- 
nate returned him thanks for the deference he had 
shewed them, and gave this answer to his ambassadors, 
“ That Rome was resolved to support her allies ; that she 
would give Ptolemy notice when she wanted his assist- 
ance ; and that she knew his kingdom to be a faithful 
and firm support of the republic. ’ 

The consul Sulpicius was hindered from setting out 
for Macedon by ceremonies of religion. In the begin- 
ning of a new war, the Romans would have nothing cus- 
tomary of that kind neglected; the least omissiotr of the 
usual formalities being thought to affect the success of 
the enterprise. It was judged proper, on this occasion, 
that Sulpicius should vow games in honour of Jupiter, 
and make him a present. Nevertheless it met with 
some opposition : for the republic had not the sum ne- 
cessary for the expense of games ; and the pontifex 
maxiinus declared, “that the gods did not care to be at 
uncertainties ; that they were always for ready money ; 
and that the sum vowed must be set apart at the time 
of the vow." However, this sentence of the pontifex 
was overruled by the pontifical college, before whom 
Sulpicius, by order, laid the affair. They decreed, that 
the senate should be free to determine the expense of 
the games, and the value of the present ; and this was 
the first time that ever a vow was made of an inde|pr- 
minate sum ; or, that the gods gave credit. 

A sudden insurrection of the Gauls detained Sulpicius 
some time longer at Rome. Hamilcar, whom Mago 
had left in Italy, was at the head of them. He seized 
Placentia, burnt the town, put most of the inhabitants 
to death, and advanced towards Cremona: the Cremo- 
nese shut their gates against him, stood a siege, and 
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gave notice of their danger to Furius Purpureo, the Ro- 
man praetor, who, in the neighbourhood of Ariminum, ^ 

commanded 5000 men of the allies. Furius, not hav- 

ing strength sufficient to contend with the enemy, wrote consui- 
to the senate, desiring succours, and acquainting them 
that the Gauls were 40,000 strong. The fathers de- 
creed, that either the consul Aurelias should, at the 
head of some legions he had ordered to rendezvous in 
Hetruria, go to the relief of Cremona ; or, in case he 
declined the commission, that those legions should march 
to Ariminum without him, and be commanded in the 
expedition against the Gauls by Furins, who should send 
his 5000 men into Hetruria. Aurelius chose to con- 
tinue at Rome. 

The senate appointed also an embassy to Carthage, to 
complain of Hamilcar ; and to require that he should 
be recalled and given up to the Romans, together with 
some deserters, who, according to the treaty, ought to 
have been given up before. The same ambassadors had 
instructions to go into Numidia, with presents and a 
compliment to Masinissa, on the recovery and enlarge- 
ment of his dominions; and they were to signify to him, 
that as Rome was entering upon a new war with Mace- 
don, it would be very acceptable, if he would send the 
republic some squadrons of Numidian horse. 

Masinissa was now in possession of the capital, toge- 
ther with a great part of the kingdom of Syphax. Ver- 
mina, the son of that dethroned king, held the other 
part. In the low condition to which the victories of Scipio 
had reduced him, he could have no security against the 
ambition of Masinissa, but in the protection of Rome. 

To the senate, therefore, he sent envoys to solicit a re- 
conciliation. They endeavoured to excuse what part 
he had acted in the war against the Rom ns ; laid the 
bla me upon the Carthaginians ; reminded the senate thaf: 
Masinissa had been the enemy of Rome, before he^be- 
carae her friend ; assured them, that neither Masinissa 

T 2 
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ROME other would do more to deserve the favour of 

R republic than Vermina ; and, in conclusion, begged 

^ ^ he might receive from the senate the title of king, and 
consul, be admitted into their alliance and friendship. The fa- 
thers answered, that Syphax had, without any j ust cause, 
renounced their friendsliip, and become their enemy ; 
that Vermina ought to ask a peace of the Roman peo- 
ple, before he aspired to be styled king by them ; an 
honour which they conferred only upon those princes 
who had deserved it by important services. They added, 
that Vermina might have recourse to the Roman am- 
bassadors who were going into Africa; that they would 
be empowered to declare the conditions upon which the 
republic would enter into a treaty with him ; and that 
if he would have any alteration made in the terms they 
offered, he might again have recourse to the senate. 
Such was the haughtiness which the Romans assumed, 
after the reduction of Carthage, 

J;'''-'’ At this time the public creditors, who had lent their 
money on the promise of being reimbursed at three 
several payments, complained loudly for want of the 
last, which had been delayed beyond the time, on ac- 
count of the expenses of the Macedonian war. The 
senate, to do these creditors justice in the best manner 
they could, assigned over to them certain lands, which 
belonged to the public, and were within fifty miles of 
the city, at the rent of one as per acre, adding this con- 
dition, that when the state was able to pay, it should be 
in the option of the creditors, to keep the lands or re- 
ceive their money. 

c.so. Philip of Macedon began the campaign long before 
the consul Sulpicius left Rome. The king dispatched 
Philocles with 2000 foot and 600 horse, to lay waste 
the lands of the Athenians ; and, ordering Heraclides to 
Maronea with the fleet, he himself with the main of his 
army marched thither by land. Having easily made 
himself master of this town, afterward of iEnus and 
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some other places, he overran the Chersonesus, and 
from thence crossed the straits, and sat down before 

^ R. C. 199« 

Abydos. Attains and the Rhodians, instead of oppos 

ing Philip, wasted their time in negotiations, lo bring codmi- 
the yEtolians and others of the Greeks into the new 
alliance. j 411 the assistance they sent to Abydos was 
300 Pergamenians and one Rhodian galley. The in- 
habitants made a stout defence ; and when Philip, after 
he had beat down a part of the wall, refused them their 
lives and liberty, they took a solemn oath to massacre 
their wives and children, set fire to the town, burn their 
effects, and die themselves in the breach. Animated 
with this fury, they fought so desperately, on the next 
assault made by Philip, that he lost almost all hope of 
reducing them. But now the ehiefs of the Abydenians, 
having time to reflect on their inhuman design, and 
thinking it a less evil to submit to the king than to im- 
brue their hands in the blood of so many women and 
children, sent to him to beg mercy. Just at this time 
M. iEmilius arrived in Philip's camp. He was the 
youngest of three ambassadors whom the Romans had 
sent to Antiochus and Ptolemy, with ^orders to coast 
along Greece in their way to Asia, and to come, if pos- 
sible, to a conference with the king of Macedon. The 
ambassadors hearing at Rhodes, that Philip was besieg- 
ing Abydos, it was agreed amongst them, that AEmilius 
should go and confer with him. The Roman signified 
to the king, that the senate required of him, not to 
make war^with any nation in Greece, not to meddle in 
Ptolemy’s affairs, and to give satisfaction for the injuries 
he had done to Attains and the Rhodians: adding, that, 
if he complied with these demands, the .peace might still 
continue between Rome and him; if he did not, he 
must expect war. Philip began to excuse himself, al- 
leging, that the Rhodians had been the a^ressors. 

“But what have the Athenians done? (replied .^mi- 
lius, interrupting him.) Wherein have the Cyanians, 
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rom'e people of Abydos, offended ? Have any of these 

B c 199 aggressors ?” To this the king answered, 

“ There are three reasons of your haughty behaviour, 

coostti. and for which I forgive it : you are a young man with- 
out experience, you are very handsome, and you are a 
Roman. I earnestly wish that Rome may not violate 
the treaty ; but, if she does, I shall, with the assistance 
of the gods, defend myself.” This conference put an 
end to all thoughts of peace, and a^milius was dismissed. 
The chiefs of the Abydenians surrendered the city; but 
the multitude remembering the oath they had sworn, a 
fit of rage seized them, and they fell to massacring their 
wives, their children, and themselves. Philip, surprised 
at their madness, ordered proclamation to be made 
through the town, that all those, who had a mind to 
hang themselves, or cut their own throats, should have 
three days’ time to do it. 

Philip repassed the Hellespont. Sulpicius was now 
*. 22. wintering near Apollonia ; he had come too late in the 
year to attempt any thing. Upon his arrival he sent 
Claudius Centho to Athens with twenty galleys and 
some Roman legionaries, to cover the Athenian terri- 
tories from the ravages of Philocles. Centho not only 
put a stop to the hostilities of the Macedonians, but 
took revenge on the Chalcidian pirates for their rob- 
beries: he sailed with the best part of his squadron, 
surprised Chalcis in the night, pillaged it, beat down 
the statues of king Philip, burnt all his magazines, arse- 
nals, and engines of war, and then returned with the 
spoil to Athens. The Macedonian, upon the* first news 
of the taking of Chalcis, hastened to that town, thinking 
to surprise the Romans thei'e: but they were gone. 
Thence he marched with great expedition to Athens, in 
the hope of finding it unprepared for resistance. The 
Athenians, however, had notice of his coming, and drew 
out their forces to fight him. Philip, pleased with an 
opportunity to shew his bravery before a multitude of 
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peoplcj who crowded on the walls to see the engage . Year of 
ment, gave his men this short exhortation, “ Fix your sss. 
eyes on me, and remember, that where the king is, there ' 
his troops ought to be.” Then falling upon the Athe- ?omui- 
nians with incredible fury, he drove them into the town, 
and pursued them to the very gates. Next day the be- 
sieged, strengthened by a reinforcement of Romans and 
Pergamenians, appeared, in order of battle, before the 
walls; Philip thought proper to remove to a greater 
distance, and posted himself at Eleusis. In that neigh- 
bourhood he signally vented his rage, sparing neither 
tombs nor temples, nor even the images of the gods. 

After this, understanding that the diet of Achaia was 
assembled at Argos, to deliberate upon a war with the 
tyrant Nabis (who, after the death of Machanidas, had 
usurped the Lacedemonian throne), he hastened thither, 
and offered his assistance to the Achaens, upon condi- 
tion that they would furnish garrisons for the cities of 
Oreus, Chalcis, and Corinth : but they, perceiving that 
his views were to embroil them with the Romans, de- 
clined his offers. Whereupon he returned into Attica, 
renewed his devastations there, and then marched into 
Boeotia. 

In Italy, the praetor Furius, at the head of the army,-i-ivy. 
which the consul Aurelius should have commanded (had si 
he not chosen rather to continue at Rome), defeated the 
Gauls in a pitched battle, near Cremona. Of 40,000 
of the enemy, scarce 6000 escaped. Aurelius’s jealousy 
was awakened by this success. Vexed at having missed 
so favourable an opportunity of acquiring glory, he, to 
repair his loss in some measure, put himself now at the 
head of his troops: but Furius had left him little to do. 

The victorious praetor returned to Rome, and in the ab- 
sence of the consul obtained a triumph, by a decree of c.*e. 
the senate, though contrary to the judgment of the old- 
est senators ; because the army, with which he had con- 
quered, had not fought under his auspices. 
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The ambassadors who had been sent to Carthage, and 
into Numidia, were now returned. They had found no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the Carthaginians, who, 
with regard to Hamilcar, had answered, that they would 
punish him the only way they could, which was by ba- 
nishment and confiscation of his effects. All the Ro- 
man deserters they could find, they had delivered up; 
and had sent to Rome, by way of present, 200,000 mo- 
dii of wheat, and as much to the Roman army in Mace- 
don. Masinissa offered the republic a reinforcement of 
2000 horse: the senate accepted only of 1000; and 
these the king transported into Macedon at his own ex- 
pense, sending with them 200,000 modii of wheat and 
as many of barley. As for Vermina, he had submitted 
himself to the conditions of peace which the ambassa- 
dors proposed ; and it is probable that he then assumed 
the title of king, over that part of Masaesylia which 
Masinissa had not conquered from Syphax. 
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CHAP. II. 

The iEtolians decline taking pari in the war between Rome and Macedon. After 554 . 
some skirmishes, Philip is defeated in battle near Octolophum, bj Sulpicius, who 
then resigns his command to the consul Villius. Philip gains a victory o\er the 553 ^ 
j^toiians, who had now declared for the Romans. The king of Syria, at the re- 
cjuest of the senate of Rome, desists from the war he was carrying on against the 
kingof Pergamus. Philip, after a fruitless conference with Flamininus (the suc- 
cessor of Villius), is diiven from his camp by the Romans ; who, after this victory, 
make themselves masters of several towns in Thessaly. The Aebaeans enter into 
an alliance with Rome, on a promise of having Corinth united to their stale. It 556. 
is agreed between Philip, Flamininu.s, and the chiefs of the Romau allies, to refer Flamim- 
all differences to (he arbitration of the Roman senate. The fathers, not satisfied 
with Philip’s ambassadors, give full powers to Flamininus to pursue the war, or 
make peace, as he shall think pioper, and the war is continued. Philip, to secure 
Argos, which the year before had surrendered to Philocles, one of his generals, 
gives it up to Nabis, tyrant of Lacedemon, upon condition of its being restored 
to him, in case lie shoold be conqueror in the war. The tjrant, to maintain him- 
self in possession of the town, immediately enters into a treaty with Flamininus. 

This general, hj a fiaud, seizes upon Thebes, where the Boeotian diet is assembled • 
upon which they are obliged to enter into an alliance with Rome, .^ttalus, king 
of Pergaraus, dies. Philip being defeated at Cynoceplialac, offers to submit to Battle of 
whatever conditions of peace llie Roman senate shall plea^e to impose, ihe re- Cynoce- 
public carries on a war with .success in Gaul; but in Spain her army is touted, phalac. 
and the pra'tor, who commanded it, killed in the action. The senate granla peace 557. 
to Philip, on conditions displeasing to the .^tolians. Liberty to Greece is soon 
after proclaimed, by order of Flamininas, at the Isthmian games. 

The consular fasces were transferred to L. Cornelius ^earof 

ROME 

Lentulus and P. Villius Tappulus. Scipio Africanuswas 554. 

‘ * * . B.C.198. 

chosen at the same time one of the censors ; and like 

wise declared prince (or president) of the senate. The comoi. 
conduct of the war in Italy fell to Lentulus ; ihe war of 
Macedon to Villius ; but these two heads of the repub- 
lie, after the example of their predecessors, continued '• ^ 
long at Rome, and did not go to the provinces till it' jj^- 
was very late. Sulpicius, who, from being consul, was 
now become proconsul in Greece, came out of his win- 
ter-quarters, and encamped between Apolloni^and Dyr- 
rhachium, on the banks of the Aspus, a river soflllyri- 
cum. Apustius, whom he sent out with a detachment 
to ravage the borders of Macedon, took several places 
by assault. Upon his return from this expedition, some 
petty kings in the neighbourhood, who had been formerly 
in alliance with the Romans, came to offer their services c. ss. 
to the proconsul ; among these, Fleuratus, king of the 
Dardini, in Illyricum ; Bate, a sovereign (probably) of 
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ROME ^ country near Illyricum ; and Amynander, king of the 

B.“j'g8 Athamanes, a people of Epirus, 

The devastation made by the Romans in Macedon, 

consul, brought Philip from Boeotia to tlie defence of his own 
country. He took all the measures for that purpose 
which became an able general. As a diet of the .^Eto- 
lians was now actually assembled at Naupactus, he sent 
ambassadors to dissuade them from joining his enemies. 
Furius Purpureo went thither on the part of the Ro- 
mans; and some envoys from Athens repaired to the 
same place. Damocritus, prmtor of the .^tolians, pre- 
sided in the diet. The Macedonian ambassadors were 
first heard. Their speeches were full of invectives 
against the Romans, whom they treated as barbarians, 
ambitious, perfidious, and cruel; giving, as proofs of 
this charge, their proceedings at Rhegium, Capua, and 
Tarentum, their invasion of Sicily, first under pretence 
of assisting the people of Messina, afterward of deliver- 
ing Syracuse from the tyranny of Carthage: “ What has 
been the consequence ? Rome holds Messina, Syracuse, 
and all Sicily in subjection, and sends her annual go- 
vernors into the island to lord it over the natives : she 
would now make use of you, iEtolians, to conquer 
Philip; but should he be ruined, you yourselves would 
soon become a prey to the barbarians, and, when the 
Romans are your masters, too late repent of having re- 
jected the friendship of the king of Macedon.” The am- 
bassadors concluded with pressing the diet to continue 
firm to the treaty made with Philip a few years before. 
The Athi^nians, who spoke next, expatiated upon the in- 
humanity, and unparalleled impiety of the Macedonian, 
who, in his barbarous method of making war, had vio- 
lated even the sepulchres of the dead, and the sanctuaries 
of the gods : and they exhorted the assembly " to join 
in' the common cause of the two most formidable powers, 
that of heaven and that of Rome.” After this, Furius 
Purpureo was heard. His speech turned chiefly on a 
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justification of the Roman conduct, with regard to the 
cities mentioned by the Macedonians. He insisted on 

J .... B.C.198. 

the moderation and lenity of the republic in her con- 
duct towards Carthage, and returned the reproaches of consul, 
cruelty upon Philip ; and lastly, he advised the assembly 
to lay hold of the present opportunity of renewing 
their confederacy with Rome, unless they chose rather 
to perish with Philip than conquer with the Romans. 

The diet inclined to' favour the Roman cause ; but Da- 
mocritus suspended their determination, by declaring, 
t ht nothing which related to peace or war could legally 
be determined out of a general diet, which this was not. 

The artful Greek made a merit afterward with his 
countrymen of his address in this affair, pretending that 
his design was only to gain time, till by the progress of 
the war it should appear which side was the stronger. 

The king was now at Demetrius in Thessaly. He 
gave the command of his fleet to Heraclides, with orders 
to guard the coast ; and he marched himself with the 
land army to meet the proconsul, who was advancing 
into the very heart of Macedon. Skirmishes soon hap- 
pened between some flying squadrons. Philip, to encou- 
rage his troops, by shewing that his regard for them ex- 
tended beyond their death, would needs take particular 
care to have the slain brought to the camp, and funeral 
rites performed. But this had a quite contrary effect to 
what the king proposed ; the soldiers were terrified when 
they beheld the large and dreadful wounds made by the 
Roman sabres in the bodies of their companions; for the 
swords, which the Greeks used, were chiefly fSr thrust- 
ing, and made but small wounds. 

Philip having recalled the detachment he had sent 
under his son Parses and his governors, to guard the 
passes of Pelagonia, and hinder Pleuratus and the DBr<^ 
dani from entering Macedon, his army was now consp 
durable, consisting of 20,000 foot, and 4000^ horise; 
and he came and posted himself within 200pa(^s of the 
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Year of Romaii camp. The third day Sulpicius offered him bat- 

554. tie ; but the Macedonian judged it not proper to venture 
a decisive action, till he had studied the enemy, and 

Mosul, their manner of fighting. To this end, he first de- 
tached asmall party to skirmish, and these being worsted, 
the next day he sent out all his cavalry and light-armed 
infantry, under Anaxagoras, and laid an ambush for the 
Romans, which they escaped, through the ill manage- 
ment of the Macedonians. In a third action, near Oc- 
tolophum, whither Sulpicius had removed his camp, the 
king, pursuing too eagerly some advantage he gained in 
the beginning of the fight, had like to have lost his life, 
as he did the battle. 

b.3i’. c. This ill success, and the intelligence Philip received, 
that Pleuratus, king of the Dardani, had entered Mace- 
don, in order to join the Romans, made him leave his 
post ; he decamped in the night, without the proconsul’s 
perceiving it. Sulpicius after a few days pursued him, 
and forced his way into Eordeea, through some narrow 
passes, notwithstanding the endeavours of the Macedo- 
nian to stop him. Having lived here awhile upon free 
quarter, he returned to Apollonia, and there delivered up 
the army to the consul Villius Tappulus, who was ar- 
rived from Rome. 

® At this time the veteran soldiers, who had served under 

A-, .3. 

Scipio, and had entered the present service as volunteers, 
grew impatient to return to Italy, that they might enjoy 
some repose; and they demanded, in a very mutinous 
manner, to be dismissed. The consul could not deny 
their request to be reasonable ; but he reproved them 
for their manner of asking, bid them return to their co- 
lours, and promised to write to the senate td procure their 
discharge. The season of the year, which was far ad- 
vanced, would not suffer Villius to undertake any thing 
of moment this campaign. 

E.si. While Philip found that he was no longer pursued by 
the Romans, and that the consul gave him time to 
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breathe, he took advantage of the opportunity, and 
marched against the -/Etolians, who at length had taken 
part with the Romans, and jointly with Amynander, — 
king of the Athamanes, made an irruption into Macedon . consul- 
He defeated them, and forced them to retire into their* 
own countries. Anaxagoras, whom he had detached 
against the Dardani, had the like success. 

As to sea-affairs, Apustius, to whom the proconsul 
Sulpicius had given the command of the Roman fleet, 
had early in the year sailed from Corcyra, joined the naval 
force of king Attains off the coast of Argolis, and sailed 
thence to the port Piraeeus ; which so elevated the Athe- 
nians, that they behaved themselves in the most ridi- 
culous manner. To express their resentments against uvy, 
the king of Macedon, they passed a decree to destroy c. «i 
the statues of him and his ancestors, which they had be- 
fore worshipped, break down their altars, and abolish 
the festivals instituted to their honour ; ordering, that 
for the future the priest should, as often as they prayed 
for the Athenians, and their allies, pronounce curses 
against Philip, his children, his kingdom, his sea and 
land forces, and all the race and name of the Macedo- 
nians ; and that the places where any thing had been 
written, or put up in honour of the king, should be 
looked upon as impure and detestable. They added, 
that whatever mark of ignominy any body should pro- 
pose to lay upon Philip, the people of Athens should 
consent to it ; and that it should be lawful to kill any 
man who should say or do any thing in honour of the 
king. “ Thus (says Livy) the Athenians made war upon 
Philip by words and writings, in which their only strength 
lay.” The upited fleets having spent the summer in ex- 
peditions of no great importance on the coasts of Mace- 
don, Thessaly, and Euboea, in some of which they were 
assisted by twenty Rhodian galleys, under the command 
of Agesimbrotus, returned about the autumnal equinox 
to Piraeeus. Apustius left thirty of his jhips there, arid 
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Tear of With tlic TCst Sailed to Corcyra, as Attalus did to Asia, 
S 5 i. after some stay in Attica, to celebrate the feast of Ceres. 

B C 198 * ^ 

Philip continued to keep the field ; but after a fruitless 

mIsui- attempt to take Thaumacia in Thessaly, a strong town 
situated on a rock, he returned to Macedon, to make 
I'vy. preparations for the next campaign ; and the consul 
0 ^ 4 ." Villius spent the winter in Apollonia. 

The other consul Lentulus, who should have led his 
army against the Gauls, did not stir from the city, until 
Baebius, the praetor of Gaul, who had put himself at 
the head of the consular army, was defeated by the In- 
subrians. He had rashly entered their country, where, 
being surrounded by the enemy, he lost near 7000 of 
his men. Upon this news the consul hastened to the 
camp, and dismissed Baftbius with ignominy, but did 
nothing of moment in his province, being soon recalled 
to Rome to preside at the comitia for the great elections. 

It was not customary to raise any person to the con- 
sulate, till he had previously passed through the offices 
of quaestor, curule aidile, and pra;tor. Great opposition 
was therefore made by two tribunes of the people to the 
proceeding of the comitia for the grand elections, which 
Year of \V ere now held by Lentulus. Two of the candidates 
^ 535.’ were T. Quinctius Flamininus, and Sext. yElius Paetus, 
sumamed Catus. They had neither of them been in 
coJlai. tbe praetorship ; and the former, who was but thirty 
years of age, had never been so much as aedile. The 
affair at length devolved upon the senate : as the tri- 
bunes had only custom and no law on their side, the 
fathers decreed, that the centuries should be free to 
choose the two candidates in question ; and they were 
accordingly elected consuls. 

The first business of these new magistrates was to in- 
troduce into the senate the ambassadors of king Attalus. 
They came to complain of Antiochus, king of Syria, 
who had invaded the territories of their master; and 
they requested that the Romans would either send some 
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troops to guard his dominions, or allow Attains to carry Ye«of 
back his own fleet to defend them, Antioch us was se- sss- 
cretly in league with Philip, and the senate were not 
ignorant of it, but they thought it advisable, in the pre- cMiIai- 
sent conjuncture, to dissemble their resentment : they 
answered, therefore, that they were obliged to Attains, 
for the assistance of his fleet and his troops ; but did 
not desire to detain them longer than it was convenient 
for him ; that the Roman republic made use of what 
belonged to others, solely at the pleasure of the owners, 
whom she always considered as free to withdraw their 
aid, when they pleased ; that she could not send him 
help against Antiochus her friend and ally ; but would 
dispatch ambassadors to acquaint him, that as she em- 
ployed Attalus’s fleet and his troops against Philip their 
common enemy, it would be agreeable to her if An- 
tiochns would put an end to the war with the king of 
Pergamus ; and that it was but reasonable, the friends 
and allies of Rome should be at peace amongst them- 
selves. Ambassadors were accordingly sent ; and An- 
tiochus complied. 

The war of Macedon fell by lot to Flamininus ; that 
with the Gauls to .^lius. 

Flamininus did not imitate the dilatory conduct of 
his predecessors. With 8,000 foot, and 800 horse, 
most of them chosen out of the troops which had served 
under Scipio, he hastened to Brundusium, and from 
thence set sail for Corcyra. Philip was now in great 
perplexity ; in danger from powerful enemies, who at 
tacked him by sea and land, while he had reason to fear 
the'inconstancy of his allies, and the resentment of his 
subjects. The Macedonians hated his government on 
account of his minister Heraclides. This man (says Pojyfc- 
Polybius) a Tarentine by birth, of the dregs of the peo- «. *•’ 
pie, and abandoned to all manner of debauchery, was 
excellently formed by nature for mischief. He a 
ready invention, a great memory, and a wonderful talent 
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mo ME flattering the great. Banished his own country on 
^ account of some traitorous practices, Ae had taken re- 
— ~ fuge in the Macedonian court, and there, insinuating him- 
coBs'ui. self into the king's favour, hj^d grown to such a height 
of power, and made so bad a use of it, as to be one of 
the chief causes of the ruin of the kingdom. Philip, 
at this time, to soothe his people, discarded and im- 
prisoned his minister : what became of him afterward 
history has not informed us. The Macedonian was 
obliged to give up some towns to the Achasans, in order 
to bind them to his interest in this dangerous conjunc- 
ture. Having made great preparations for war during 
the winter, he advanced with I'.is army in the spring, 
and encamped near Apollonia on the river Aous, where 
it runs through a very narrow valley between two moun- 
tains, the one of which he ordered Athenagoras to take 
possession of with the light-armed troops, and posted 
himself on the other with the remainder of his forces. 
The situation of his camp was so strong, both by art 
and nature, that Villius,- who had brought his legions 
within five miles of it, going in person to take a view of 
it, was terrified at the appearance it made. He called a 
council of war to deliberate, whether it would not be 
better to inarch about, and enter Macedon the same 
way that Sulpicius had gone last year, than to attempt 
forcing the king’s intrcnchments. The officers were 
divided in opinion, and during this indetermination Fla- 
mininus arrived, and took upon him the command of 
the army. 

And now a new council of war being held, it was 
resolved to attack the Macedonian camp, lest the Ro- 
mans, by taking a long circuit, should happen to want 
provisions, and be forced to protract the war to a great 
length. But when the resolution of the council should 
have been put in execution, forty days were spent in 
fruitless contrivances how to surmount the difficulties ; 
and this respite gave Philip hopes of procuring a treaty 
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of peace. By tlie means of some chiefs of the Epirot 
nation he obta^ed an interview with the consul. Fla- j, 

mininuS demanded nothing: in favour of the Romans : 

but he require.d that Philip should restore to the Greeks consul- 
all the cities he possessed of theirs, and make satisfaction 
to all those whose territories he had plundered. The Jo- 
king did not refuse to surrender the cities which he 
himself had taken from the Greeks, but was unwilling 
to part with those whicli his ancestors had conquered ; 
and he otfered to submit himself to the arbitration of 
neutral p>owers, who should judge of the injuries the 
Greeks had suffered from him. The consul briskly re- 
plied, that there was no need of such an arbitration; 
that as. he was the aggressor, he ought to repair all 
damages. “ What cities then (said Philip) would you 
have me restore ?” “ All Thessaly,” answered the Ro- 

man. The king in anger replied, “ What more, con- 
sul, could you have demanded, if you had conquered 
me ?” This said, he immediately broke off the confe- 
rence, and went away. 

The next morning hostilities began, but with little 
advantage to either side. After some days the consul 
detached a party of 4000 foot, and 300 horse, under 
"the guidance of a shepherd, whom Charops, one of the 
chiefs of the Epirots, had sent to him for that purpose. 

This fellow knew all the paths, and by-roads over the 
mountains ; and he undertook to lead the detachment 
(which was to march only by moonlight) in three nights’ 
time to the top of a mountain which overlooked the 
Macedonian camp. They had orders to give the sig- 
nal by fires, when they had gained the post appointed 
them. The third day, Flamininus caused two-thirds of 
his army to march up and assail the enemy’s intrendi- 
ments. In the heat of the action, the detachment fall- 
ing suddenly down, like a torrent from the mo||pteiB, 
on the Macedonians, put a speedy end to the t^flict. 

Philip Was one of the first that fled. About five iteiles 

yOL. HI. V 
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uoui camp he stopped upon a little hill, the ways to 

5 S 5 . which being narrow and difficult, he thfought he might 

safely wait there for his troops ; which, when he^ad got 

conslii- together, he retired with them into Thessaly, having lost 
only 2000 men. This defeat produced other ill conse- 
quences to Philip : the .^tolians and Athamanes, en- 
couraged by it, entered Thessaly on different sides, and 
made great havoc and devastation in that unfortunate 
country. 

Flamininus, with his victorious legions, marched 
13 . through Epirus in pursuit of the king, entered Thessaly, 
and took several fortresses garrisoned by Macedonians. 
But Atrax, a town upon the river Pneus, ten miles from 
c. 15 . Larissa, held out against him even after he had made a 
breach in the wall : the garrison drew themselves up in 
a phalanx behind the breach, and bravely repulsed the 
Romans. Flamininus thinking it of consequence not 
to have his army affronted by a handful of men, and 
having ordered the place, where the wall had fallen, to 
be cleared of the rubbish, and a tower of a great height 
filled with soldiers to be moved thither, advanced, in 
person, with his legions to the attack : but the breach 
being narrow, and the Macedonians standing firm, all 
his efforts to enter proved vain, and he was constrained 
to raise the siege. Philip had retired to the famous 
vale of Tempe, from whence he sent succours to the 
cities in his interest. 

Whilst the consul was thus employed in the northern 
part of Thessaly, his brother L. Quinctius, whom he 
had made admiral of the fleet, being joined near the 
island of Andros by Attalus’s fleet of twenty-four ships 
from Asia, and that of the Rhodians, consisting of 
twenty, laid siege to Eretria and Carystus, maritime 
cities of Euboea, and when he had carried these places, 
entered the Saronic gulf, and appeared before Cenchrea, 
one d^ the ports of Corinth. 

C.18. Jt was now time for the consul to think in what part 
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of Greece he should pass the winter. Neither .^tolia 
nor Acarnania had any maritime city which could fur- ^ 
nish quarters for his troops, and had, at the same time, — ^ — 
a haven large enough to contain all the store-ships ne- cot* i. 
cessary to supply the army with provisions. He chose, 
therefore, to winter in Phocis, a country not far from 
.®tolia and Thessaly, and where the city of Anticyra, 
on the gulf of Corinth, would be commodious both for 
his soldiers and his ships. Having turned his arms that 
way, Anticyra surrendered, after a slight defence. He 
took likewise Ambryses, Hyampolis, and Daulis ; and 
whilst he lay before Elatia, he learned that the Achaeans 
had banished Cycliades, the chief of the Macedonian 
faction among them, and chosen for their praetor, Aris- 
taenus,*a man well afiectedto Rome. Theconsul, there- 
fore, judged this a favourable opportunity to gain that 
nation to the interest of the republic ; in order to which 
he sent a deputation to them, which offers to put Corinth 
under the jurisdiction of Achaia, as it had formerly been. 

This was a tempting proposal, and the diet assembled 
to deliberate upon it. Cleomedon appeared there as 
ambassador from Philip, and pressed them to a neutra- 
lity ; L. Calpurnius spoke on the part of the Romans ; 
the envoys from king Attalus, the Rhodians and the 
Athenians, were likewise heard. Next day the assembly 

. , .1 1 >>.38. c. 

met again to debate the matter without admitting the si,**, 
foreign ministers, but could not come to any resolution ; 
they feared both the Romans and Philip, and were 
under obligations to the latter; they had not even the 
courage to declare their sentiments, though pressed to 
it by Aristsenus the president ; a universal silence 
reigned in the assembly. After some time Aristsenus, 
in a long harangue, represented to them the situation 
of their af&irs, and urged the necessity of their joining 
the Romans, who, he said, were in a condition to fprc« 
them to the compliance they had condescended %> re- 
quest: but this discourse did not bring the AcbceaiM to 

u 2 
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ROME ‘‘gt’cement among themselves. The disputes grew 
B c“jo 7 . mutual reproaches, and the ten demiurgi* 

^ were equally divided. The diet sat but one day longer, 

consul- and the most part of this they spent in contention. In 
the end, one of the demiurgi, of Philip’s party, was 
brought over to the Roman interest, by the prayers and 
threatenings of his father; the deputies from Dymas, 
Megalopolis, and some of those from Argos, seeing how 
the affair was like to be determined, rose up, and left 
the assembly, for these three cities were under particu- 
lar obligations to Philip. The rest of Achaia made an 
alliance with the Athenians, Attains and the Rhodians, 
but deferred concluding a treaty with Flamininus, till 
the return of some ambassadors sent to Rome to get it 
approved. Nevertheless the Achceans, for their own 
interest, immediately lent assistance to the Romans to 
reduce Corinth. 

The city w'as attacked on the side of Cenchrea by 
Quinctius, at the gate of Sicyon by the Achaeans, and 
on the side of the port Lechaeum by Attalus. It was at 
first hoped by the confederates that a difference would 
arise between the garrison and the inhabitants, and that 
they should thereby become masters of the place : but 
Androstenes, who commanded the garrison for Philip, 
and gained the affections of the Corinthians, and being 
powerfully supported by some Roman deserters, who had 
served in Hannibal’s army, and by a reinforcement of 
1500 men under Philocles, one of king Philip’s gene- 
rals, he obliged the besiegers to drop their enterprise. 

After this, Philocles marched to Argos, where the 
c. s5. Achaean diet had placed a commander named ./Eneside- 
mus, a man faithful to his trust ; but the inhabitants 
being in the interest of Philip, took arms, and obliged 
the governor to capitulate, .^nesidemus obtained leave 
for the garrison, consisting of 500 men, to depart in 


a The ten demiurgi seem to hare been the chief magistrates of ten cities which 
tt this time, composed the Achaean state. Li v j, b. 38. c. 30. 
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safety, but he continued there himself with a few of his 
friends. Philocles sent to ask him, “why he staid, and 
what he intended to do?” To which he answered, “To 
die in the place committed to my care.” Hereupon 
Philocles ordered some Thracians to let fly their 
arrows at the Achaean and his friends: they were all 
slain. 

Flamininus, after he had taken Elatia, retired for the 
winter to Anticyra. 

The time of the elections at Rome now drew near, 
and jEHus, who had done no great matter in Cisalpine 
Gaul, was called home to assemble the centuries. They vearof 

^ ’’ROME 

chose C. Cornelius Cethegus and Q. Minucius Rufus, sse. 
consuls. It was thought fit at this time to increase the ‘ 
number of prfetors to six, by creating two new ones for Consul, 
the government of Hither Spain and Farther Spain. 

The consuls, being both ambitious of conducting the war 
in Macedon, were in great haste to draw lots for that 
province : but this motion was opposed by two tribunes 
of the commons, who represented to the people the ill 
consequences which might attend the recalling Flamini- 
nus from Greece in the midst of his successes. Corne- 
lius and Minucius at length consented to leave the mat- 
ter to the determination of the senate, if the tribunes 
would do the same. Accordingly it was referred to the 
conscript fathers, and they decreed, that Flamininus 
should continue in his command till the people thought 
fit to recall him ; they granted him also a recruit of 
5000 foot, 300 horse, and 3000 seamen and rowers, 
and left him his brother Quinctius to conduct the fleet 
under his direction ; Sulpicius and Villius were to serve 
in his army as his lieutenants. As for the two consuls, 
they were both ordered into Cisalpine Gaul against Ha- 
milcar, who still headed the revolt there. 

Flamininus, who knew nothing of what was doing 
Rome, and had some apprehension of being repalledl was* 
very desirous of having it in his power, in thi^ osse, to 
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HOME conclude an honourable treaty with Philip, before any 
B ^196 S’^ocessor could arrive to rob him of the glory ; and, there- 
- fore, though he at first pretended an unwillingness to 
consul- grant an interview' which the king demanded, he at 
length consented to it, and it was agreed that the place 
of conference should be on the sea-coast, not far from 
Pobb. a city on the Maliac Gulf. Philip came to this 

Livy place by sea, in one of his ships of war, attended by five 
small vessels; and he had on board with him his two 
secretaries. With Flamininus, who came on foot to the 
sea-shore, were Amynander, king of the Athamanes ; 
Dionysodorus, ambassador from Attains; Agesimbro- 
tus, admiral of the Rhodian fleet ; Phaeneas, general of 
the .^tolians ; and Aristaenus and Xenophon, two de- 
puties from the Achajans. Philip continued in the prow 
of his ship, which lay at anchor. “Why don’t you 
come ashore ? (said the proconsul) we shall hear one 
another better. Which of us do you fear ?” “ The 

gods alone I fear (answered the king); but there are 
with you some men, whom I cannot trust, and least of 
all the .^tolians.” “ The danger is equal on both sides 
(replied Flamininus), there is always some hazard in con- 
ferences with enemies.” “No (said Philip), the danger 
is not equal. Were Phajneas dead, the vEtolians might 
easily choose another praetor, but were I killed, the Ma- 
cedonians could not so readily find another king.” 
Then both parties remained silent for some time, the 
proconsul expecting, that as Philip had asked the con- 
ference, he would speak first. The king said, it belonged 
to him who was to prescribe the terms of peace to speak 
first, not to him that w'as to accept them : to which Fla- 
mininus answered, “ I shall tell you plainly the condi- 
tions, without which no peace is to be hoped for. Re- 
store to the Romans all the places you have invaded in 
Illyricum since the last peace; surrender up our de- 
serters; evacuate the cities you have taken from the 
Egyptians, since the decease of king Ptolemy Philopa- 
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tor ; satisfy all the just pretensions of our allies, and im- Y««rof 
mediately leave Greece.” 

Then the ministers of the king of Pargamus, and of^lll^' 
the other allies, by the order of the proconsul, made se- 
verally their demands. Some required Philip to restore 
cities, others ships which he had taken ; and others de- 
manded of him to rebuild temples which he had de- 
molished. The deputies of Achaia would have Corinth 
and Argos reunited to the body of their state. Phaeneas 
and Alexander spoke on the part of the ./Etolians. The 
former confidently insisted on the king’s restoring all 
the places he had usurped from them, and his entirely 
evacuating Greece. But Alexander, who was esteemed 
a notable speaker, went farther, and, addressing himself 
to the king, reproached him with carrying on the war 
in an ungenerous manner, and not like the kings of Ma- 
cedon, his predecessors, who used to meet their enemies 
in the open field, and there decide their differences by 
battle, sparing the towns, that they might possess them 
as the reward of their victories. Whereas Philip’s me- 
thod was, to avoid fighting, overreach his enemies in con- 
ferences, pillage and burn tow'ns, even those of his allies, 
more of which he had destroyed in Thessaly, the last 
year, than an enemy would have done. The king, 
bringing his ship nearer the shore, replied : that Alex- 
ander had made a very theatrical harangue, and like an 
.iEtolian ; that no man would willingly do an injury to 
his allies ; but that the circumstances of affairs were 
sometimes such, as obliged those, that had the manage- 
ment of them, to do things very much against their in- 
clinations. He was going on, when Phaeneas inter- 
rupted him, saying. That he trifled, and must either con- 
quer in war, or submit to the strongest, Philip imme- 
diately answered, “ That’si. clear, indeed, even to a blind 
man.” Phaeneas had weak eyes, and the kiqg, 
loved a jest, alluded to this infirmity. He theft ridi- 
culed the .^olians, for assuming the airs of the Ro- 
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/o M E mans, and, like them, ordering the king of Macedon to 

E-^s 6 . quit Greece. He asked them, what it was they meant 

J55th Greece ; some of the TEtolian nations, he said, were 
not Greeks. Would they give up these to him ? Next 
he answered the ambassadors from Pergamusand Rhodes, 
and offered to restore his ships he had taken from them ; 
yet adding, that it would be more equitable if they were 
required to restore his ships, since every one knew, that 
they were the aggressors in tiie war. He ottered like- 
wise to give up the country of Paroca to the Rhodians : 
and, as Attains had insisted upon reparation of the da- 
mage he had done to the woods of Nicephorium and the 
grove of the temple of Venus, “ Since kings (said he) 
must treat of such matters, I shall repair those damages, 
the only way they can be repaired ; I shall send thither 
gardeners and trees, and be at the expense of planting.” 
In the end of the conference he desired the parties would 
deliver him their several pretensions in writing, and he 
promised to consider them : “ I am alone (said he), I 
have none to assist me with their counsels.” To which 
the proconsul answered, “ You deserve to be alone, for 
you have deprived yourself of all your friends.” The king 
was stung with this reproach, but put on a forced smile. 
Mutual promises being given, that the conference 
should be continued the next day in the same place, 
Philip retired with his ships, and Flamininus returned to 
his camp. 

At the next meeting, the king desired, that in order 
to cut off a thousand frivolous disputes, the conference 
might be between him and Flamininus only. This was 
agreed to, and then Philip came ashore with two of his 
confidants, and went a little apart with the proconsul. 
The king offered to give up all he possessed in Illyricum 
to the Romans ; Pharsalus and Larissa to the .Etolians, 
but refused to restore Thebes to them : he offered like- 
wise to restore Paraea to the Rhodians, but reserved Jas- 
sos and Bargiliae ; he promised to surrender Argos and 
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Corinth to the Achaians, and to restore to king Attains Y«arof 
the ships and prisoners he had taken from him. But sse. 
when Flamininus, upon his return to the deputies, made 
this report, they all raised a great clamour. Philip, per- tonsil, 
ceiving by the noise what opposition his proposals were 
like to meet with, desired a third interview the next day, 
at another place not far from Nicasa. They met accord- 
ingly ; and then the king exhorted the deputies of the 
nations not to be averse from a peace, and proposed to 
refer all difierences to the arbitration of the Roman se- 
nate : the deputies at first opposed this motion, but it 
was at length agreed to, and commissioners were sent 
to Rome from the king, the proconsul, and all the con- 
federates. 

The commissioners of the allies were first heard in the 
senate, and they insisted chiefly on the necessity of oblig- 
ing Philip to give up Demetrias in Thessaly, Corinth 
in Achaia, and Chalcis in Eubcea : these three places he 
had called, “ The Fetters of Greece.” What was urged 
on this head raised such strong prejudices against Philip, 
that when one of his ambassadors was beginning a stu- 
died harangue, the senators interrupted him. and said : 

Tell us, will the king of Macedon give up Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias ?” The ambassadors, surprised 
at this question, answered, that their master had given 
them no instructions as to that matter : whereupon they 
were dismissed, and a decree passed giving full powers 
to Flamininus to pursue the war, or make peace, as he 
should think proper. 

Philip, finding his hopes frustrated, turned his thoughts 
wholly to the war ; and as it was of great importance to 
him to preserve Argos, and yet difficult to do it, because 
it was in the heart of Achaia, he put Nabis, the tyrant 
of Lacedemon, into possession of that city, upon con- 
dition of its being restored to him in case he came off . 
conqueror in the war. But the tyrant was no soonet 
mast^ of the place, than he plundered dl the iaha^ttai^ 
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R o M°E committed the most horrible cruelties, and, in order to 
B his new possession, entered into a treaty with 

Flamininus (who at his request came from Phocis for 

255th ^ * 

consul- that purpose), and furnished the proconsul with 600 
Li'vy b to act against Philip. After this, Nabis, having 

3s.c.«. extorted all the money he could from the men of Argos, 
brought his wife Apega thither to practise robbery upon 
the women. When they came to court, she admired 
their jewels and rich clothes, and by using good words 
with some, and menaces with others, entirely stripped 
them of all their finery. Then the tyrant, leaving a 
garrison in the place, returned to Lacedemon. The pro- 
consul spent the winter at Anticyra. 

Early in the spring, Flamininus, understanding that 
the general diet of Boeotia was summoned to meet at 
Thebes, left his quarters, and, under a guard of only one 
manipulus, advanced towards that city, accompanied by 
king Attalus. The proconsul had ordered 2000 hastati 
to follow him at some distance ; these were hid by the 
hills aboutThebes. Antiphilus, the prastorof Bceotia, see- 
ing the Roman general approach with so small a guard, 
came out to meet him ; and all the inhabitants, out of 
curiosity to see what passed, ran either to the ramparts, 
B.S3. or out of the gates, mostly without arms. When they 
piui. saw the 2000 hastati appear, they thought themselves 
Fiami- betrayed, but dissembled their uneasiness : Flamininus 
caressed the Boeotians, and gave them leave to hold the 
diet which had been appointed to meet the next day. 
Attalus, who was present at the assembly, spoke first, 
and with great vehemence urged them to engage in an 
alliance with the Romans. In the midst of his harangue 
he was seized with an apoplectic fit, which took away 
his speech, and he presently after fell down ; and though 
he was brought again to himself, he had lost the use of 
*>• some of his limbs. [His attendants, a few days after, 
put him on board a galley, which carried him to Asia, 
where he died at seventy-one years of age, leaving his 
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crown to his eldest son Eumenes.l This accident did 
not break up the assembly; and as there was no room 

for debate upon Attalus’s motion, Flamininus being 

master of the town, the Thebans and all Boeotia entered consul- 
into a confederacy with the republic. * ’ 

The proconsul having now no enemies behind him, 
marched into Thessaly in quest of Philip, who had taken 
the field. In the neighbourhood of Pherae, a city of 
Magnesia, the two armies encamped near each other. 

But as tVie country all around was thick set with trees, 
and full of gardens and ruined walls, neither of the ge- 
nerals thought the ground proper for a pitched battle, 
and they decamped as it were by consent. Philip bent 
his march towards Scotussa, where he could have plenty '• “• 
of forage for his army ; and Flamininus, suspecting his 
design, hastened towards the same town, in order to lay 
waste the fields round it. The roads by which the two 
armies marched, being divided by a ridge of hills, they 
advanced as far as Cynocephalas* without knowing any ’Tie 
thing of each other. Here they came to a decisive bat- Head., 
tie before cither party was prepared for it. The day be- caiie^ 
ing foggy, some troops of Roman horse, that had been 
detached to discover the enemy, fell in unawares with a 
detachment of Macedonians. A skirmish ensued. On 
both sides, having sent advice to their respective generals 
of what had happened, they received successive reinforce- 
ments. Various was the fortune of the conflict. Once 
the Romans would have been totally routed, if 500 .^to- 
lian horse had not sustained them, and gallantly opposed 
themselves to the enemy’s impetuosity. Flamininus, 
the fog being at length dispersed, put his whole army 
into the best order he could ; and, with his left, advanced 
against the right of the Macedonians, which Philip had, 
by this time, formed into a deep phalanx, on the ascent 
of a hill. The phalanx, by its weight, the excellency of 
its arms, and the advantage of the higher ground, en- 
tirely broke the Roman battalions that wece he^m it. 
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r'om E thinking all lost on this side, joined his 

B c*i *96 which had already made an impression on the left 

of the enemy : for this left was not in the order of a 

consul- phalanx; the inequality of the ground would not suffer 
it : nor, indeed, had the troops come up easily enough 
to be put into any good order for battle : they were, 
therefore, soon routed. Among those who pursued them 
was a legionary tribune, who observing that Philip, with 
his victorious phalanx, was still pressing after the left of 
the Romans, turned from the flying enemy, and, with 
twenty companies, fell upon the phalanx in the rear. 
Such being the order of a phalanx, that it cannot face 
about, nor the phalangites fight singly, the hindmost 
ranks were slaughtered without making resistance; 
others threw down their arms and fled ; the foremost 
was charged in front by the Roman legionaries, whom 
they had routed ; for these, having rallied, returned now 
to the fight. The king, perceiving the day lost, ga- 
thered about him as many of his Macedonians and Thra- 
cians as he could, and fled to Tempe. His army, before 
the battle, consisted of about 21,000 foot and 2000 
horse, and that of the Romans was not much more nu- 
merous; of the former 8000 men were killed and 5000 
taken prisoners; the Romans lost only 700 . To add 
Livy, to the king’s misfortune, his general Androstenes, whom 
c’. u’. he had left in Corinth with 6000 men, was defeated 
just at the same time, in Achaia, by Nicostratus, praetor 
of that nation. 

The jEtolians, by their vanity, gave the proconsul 
great uneasiness. They had indeed bore a good part in 
the late battle of Cynocephalac, but in their songs, which 
they dispersed over all Greece, they assumed the chief 
glory of the success to themselves. Flamininus’’ took 

s Platarch lias transmitted to us some verses made bj Alcaeus on this occasion* 
Tbej are in the form of an epitaph upon the Thessalians slain at the battle ofCyno- 
cepbalse, and to this elTect : Passenger, on this field lie, unpitied and nnbaried, 
30,000 Thessalians, vanqoisbed in battle by the iEtolians, and the Latins whom 
Fiaminiims led from tbe plains of Italy. A mighty overthrow to the Thessalians ! 
And the bold boastful Philip fled swifter than tbe swift hiuds." Flamininus is sitM 
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an opportunity to mortify their pride. Three envoys v«arof 
coming from Philip, under pretence of asking a truce to 
bury the dead, but in reality to ask a conference in or- 
der to a peace, the proconsul gave them an answer with- 
out consulting the chiefs of the ^Etolians. Provoked 
at this affront, they spread a report, that he was bribed poi,b. 
by the king, and was betraying the common cause ; but^®“*’^’ 
in truth the Roman had very different motives for heark- 
ening to Philip’s proposals. Antiochus, styled the Great, 
king of Syria, was preparing to come into Europe with 
an army, and Flamininus desired to conclude a treaty 
with the Macedonian before the arrival of the Syrian. 
Calling, therefore, a council of the allies, he asked them 
upon what terms they thought it might be proper to 
grant a peace to Philip. Amynander, king of the Atha- 
manes, declared, that he should be pleased with any “• 
terms that would secure the liberty and tranquillity of 
Greece. But the .ffitolians spoke with great warmth 
and haughtiness. They said, that the Roman general 
was doubtless very much in the right, when a peace was 
in question, to consult with those who had been his com- 
panions in the war; but that he greatly deceived him- 
self, if he imagined the Romans could have durable 
peace, or the Greeks assured liberty, without either 
killing Philip, or dethroning him. The proconsul an- 
swered, that it was never the intention of the Romans, 
nor agreeable to their manners, to carry things to such 
extremity; nor was it for the interest of Greece to ruin 
Macedon^ which stood as a barrier against the irruptions 
of the Thracians, Illyrians, and other barbarous nations; 
and concluded with saying, that he would grant a peace 
to the king, but upon such terms as should not leave him 
in a condition to renew the 'war. 

Philip, the next day, appeared at the congress, and 

to have beeo vexed at this epitaph, becaase it did Dot hononr him 
Philip only laughed at it, and answered the poet in verso, imitating J^s two'lm 
lines: Passengers, upon this bleak hill stands, leafless and stripped its Mh# V 

very oonspicaoos gibbet for the poet Alcmns.” 
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Year of prudently declared : “ That he accepted the articles he 

R O ^ IT A 

556. had hitherto rejected, and referred all other matters to 

B C 196 

— — the arbitration of the Roman senate.” Upon this a 

^*ui. truce was granted him for four months to negotiate a 
' peace at Rome ; but Flamininus demanded his son De- 
metrius, and some other lords of his court, for hostages, 
and also 200 talents ; on condition, nevertheless, that 
both the money and the hostages should be restored if 
the peace did not take place. The Macedonian com- 
plied, dispatched ambassadors to Rome, and retired into 
his own dominions. 

Livy. In Italy, Cethegus, who had marched against the In- 

c! so! subrians and Coenomani, obtained a complete victory 
over them on the banks of the Mincius ; 35,000 of those 
Gauls were slain in the action, and 5700 made pri- 
soners; among these, Hamilcar the Carthaginian. Mi- 
nucius, the other consul, had no opportunity of coming 
to a pitched battle with the Ligurians and Boii, against 
whom he commanded, but he overran their country, and 
laid it waste. 

c. 85. From Spain, the accounts at this time were not so fa- 
vourable. In the Hither Province the pnetor Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus had been defeated by the Spaniards, and 
lost his own life in the action ; and in Farther Spain se- 
veral towns had been seized by two petty kings. There 

c. 81 . was almost a general disposition to shake off the Roman 
yoke. 

Tear of When tile ambassadors, from the king of Macedon 

ROME 

557. arrived at Rome, the republic had just chosen new con- 
suls, L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius Marcellus. 
These magistrates, finding that the senate was going to 
assign Italy for the province of both, moved that one of 
them might have Macedon. Marcellus contended that 
a peace with Philip would not be durable, should the 
army be withdrawn from Greece; and he made such a 
stir in the senate, that he would, perhaps, have gained his 
point, if the tribunes had not carried the affair before the 
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comitia : the tribes unanimously voted for a peace, and Year of 
appointed Flamininus to act as general in Macedoa till * 
the treaty with the king should be concluded ; and for 
the last purpose ten commissioners were sent thither, 
accompanied by Philip’s ambassadors. 

The articles of the peace, between the Roman repub- 
lic and king Philip, as they were drawn up by the senate, 
were as follow : 

“ All the cities of the Greeks, both in Europe and in Livy, 
Asia, shall enjoy perfect liberty, and be governed only c‘. ». 
by their own laws. 

“ Philip shall, before the celebration of the Isthmian 
games, evacuate all the Greek cities where he has garri- 
sons; particularly Euromus, Padasia, Bargyliae, Jassos, 
Thassos, Myrina, Abydos, and Perinthus. 

“ As to Cius, the proconsul shall notify the intentions 
of the senate to king Prusias. 

“ Philip shall restore to the Romans all their de- 
serters ; 

“ Deliver up all his ships that have decks, except five, 
and one hexaremis ; 

“Never have above 5000 men in pay; never make 
use of elephants in his armies ; nor wage war out of 
Macedon, without the consent of the Romans.' 

“ He shall pay the republic 1000 talents, one half 
immediately, and the other half in ten years, at ten equal 
payments.” 

These articles being communicated to all the states of 
Greece, were approved by all except the jEtolians; who 
asked the other Greeks, “Why they thought them- 
selves so much obliged to Flamininus for taking the 
chains off their legs and putting them about their necks?” 

For observing that, while other towns were particularly 
specified, no mention was made of Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Demetrias, they insinuated that Rome had an intention 

c So sajs Livy : bat we do not find that this article was observed^ jod Bolybios 
does not mention it. 
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/o*ME 3 PP*^priate those places to herself, and thereby l^v, 
B^igs mistress of Greece; a suspicion not ill founded; 
-- — the senate had purposely avoided mentioning them, in 
consul, order to leave it in the breast of Flamininus and the 
* council of ten, to keep them or set them free. Some 
of the council were for putting strong garrisons into 
those cities, to guard them against Antiochus ; but Fla- 
mininus opposed this motion, remonstrating, that if the 
Romans would refute the calumnies of the iEtolians, 
and gain universal esteem, they must restore liberty to 
all Greece. It was, therefore, finally resolved, that the 
Romans should have possession of Chalcis, Demetrias, 
and the citadel of Corinth, only till the apprehensions 
of Antiochus’s coming into Europe were over. 

Liberty to Greece was soon after proclaimed by a he- 
raid in a vast assembly of the Greeks, met together from 
all parts to celebrate the Isthmian games. Their amaze- 
ment and joy upon this occasion were inexpressibly 
great; they could never sufficiently admire the disin- 
terestedness of the Romans, who had proposed to them- 
selves no other fruit from the labours and expenses of 
the war, than the pleasure of making other nations 
happy.'* 

The members of the council of ten (now dissolved) 
C.34. took each his district, to put the decree into execution. 
They reinstated the allies of Rome in the possession of 
all those places which the Macedonian kings had taken 
from them ; so that Philip was confined within the an- 
cient bounds of Macedon. The iEtolians were the 
only people, of the allies, dissatisfied ; they had been re- 

Had Rome seized upon Greece al Ibis time, it is probable she could not have 
held it long^. The Greeks, always jealous of their liberty, would have been easily 
stirred up to revolt by Philip ; and a dangerous combination might soon have been 
formed against the republic, by Greece and Macedon, in which the king of Syria, and 
several other Asiatic provinces, would in all likelihood have joined, to put a stop tjdik .. 
the encroachments of Rome. Bcside.s, the Romans were now projecting a war witK 
Antiochus, which the Syrian endeavoured to avoid ; and the most plausible pretextt^ ^ 
they could find for it, (as appears by a speech of the Rhodian deputies in the senate, v 
Liv. b. 37. c. 54.) was the freedom of the Greek colonies under his dominion. It 
was necessary, therefore, for the republic to keep her word with the Greeks in Europe, 
that she might be believed by those in Asia* 
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"•fused some towns which they thought they had a right 
to. They frequently complained, “That the conduct «t. 
of the Romans towards them was extremely changed 
since the victory over Philip, though,' without the help 
of the iEtolians, they could neither have obtained that**"^' 
victory, nor even have come into Greece;” and in the 
end had recourse to Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. 


CHAP. III. 

Antioclius the Greal, king of Syria, enters Thrace with an army, purposing to erect Antiochus 
a kingdom there for one of his sons. The Romans take ainbrage at the proceed- the Great 
ings of the Syiian, and send some ambassadors to order him to quit Europe. The 558. 
Roman ladies take infinite pains to get a repeal of the Oppian law, which limited Oppiau 
iheiinery of their diessand equipage. Cato strenuously opposes them, yet they 1*^“^ 
carry their point, by the assistance of two tribunes of the people. Cato embarks "P«aled. 
for Spain, and conducts the war with succe.ss in that country. Hannibal having Cato, the 
disobliged some of the Carthaginian nobles, by certain new regulations beneGcial 
to the state, is, by those nobles, accused at Rome, of holding correspondence with ^ 

Antiochus. The Roman» send ainbassadois to Carthage, to procure the death of fromCar- 
the accused ; hut he escapes (he danger by (lying his country, and taking refuge thage to 
ill the Syrian court. Pieparations are begun at Rome for a war against Antiochus ; K. Antio. 
and, iesl Nahis of Lacedemon should join him, Flamininus has permission lo turn chus. 
the lioraaii arms against Nahis. Alt the Greek stales, except the iEtolians, agree 
to assist Flamininus in this war ; the chief pretence for which is, to restore free- 
dom to Argos. Flamininus marches to Lacedemon, and besieges it. Nahis at 
length submits to the conditions of peace dictated by the Roman general ; and, to 
the dissatisfaction cf the iEtolians and Achicans, is suffered to continue muster 
of Lacedemon. (Argos had recovered its liberty, by an iusurrection of its inhabit- 
ants.) Flamininus leaves Greece, aud returns to Rome, where he is honoured 
with a triumph. Ambassadors from the king of Syria arrive at Rome, to ask an 
alliance with the republic. Their negotiation does not succeed ; the senate dis- 
patches to Antiochus the same ambassadors who bad been with him in Thrace. 

Hannibal advises him to attack the Romans in Italy, and endeavours lo draw the 
Carthaginians into the war. The latter complain at Home of the eiicroaoliments of 
Masinis.sa. The injustice of the Romans with regard to Carthage. 

Antiochus the Great was one of those princes called Appun i. 
Seleucidae; the founder of which family was Seleiicus 
Nicator, an officer in the army of Alexander the Great. 
Seleucus was succeeded, in the throne of Syria, by his 
son Antiochus Soter, and he by his son Antiochus the 
God. (This god being poisoned by his wife Laodice, was 
Jed by his son Seleucus Callinicus, who left two 
IS, Antiodius Ceraunus and the Antiochus who now 
igages our attention. * 

He possessed all the countries of Asia from the ea^em 
borders of Media to .£olis and Ionia ; also Cmli^yria, 

VOL. III. X 
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iio“m°e Phoenicia, Judea, and all the coast of the Mediterranean 
B.^95. to Egypt. His pretence for coming into Europe 
was to recover possession of Thrace, which Seleucus 
consol. Nicator had conquered from Lysimachus ; and he pur- 
posed to rebuild Lysimachia, formerly demolished by the 
Thracians, and make it the capital of a kingdom, for one 
of his sons. 

b.”!?!’' Upon the news of the Syrian’s arrival, and of the en- 
L,V> terprise he had in view, some of the Roman council of 
cill' ten, who had dispersed themselves in Greece, hastened 
to Lysimachia, to dissuade him from attempting any 
conquest in Europe. He received them at first with 
great politeness ; but the Romans soon provoked his 
pride by those airs which they assumed wherever they 
came. They told him, that his whole conduct since his 
leaving Syria displeased the republic ; that he ought to 
restore all the cities he had usurped from Ptolemy ; and 
that it was not sufferable he should possess those he had 
taken from Philip during his war with Rome, and which 
the Romans, as conquerors, had the sole right to dispose 
of. “ What ! (said they) shall the Romans have been 
at the expense of the war, and shall Antiochus reap all 
the advantages of it ? But should we connive at your 
conquests in Asia, shall we, therefore, suffer you to in- 
vade Europe ? Is not this a declaration of war against the 
Roman senate and people ? You may indeed deny it ; 
but you might as well come into Italy and deny that you 
have any design against the republic.” To this Antio- 
chus answered, “ I have Ipng observed, that Rome is 
very attentive to the conquests I make, but never thinks 
of setting bounds to her own. Know, that you have as 
little right to examine what I do in Asia, as I have to 
concern myself about what you do in Italy.” He then 
asserted the justice of his claim to Thrace, and to the 
towns Tie had taken from Ptolemy and Philip, alleging, 
that they had been all usurped from his ancestors. The 
conferences were interrupted by a report that Ptolemy 
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Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus reckoning Egypt to be Te»r bt 
his own, hastened aboard his fleet to sail to that country, ss?. 
and take possession of it. But putting in at Patara in 
Lycia, he was there informed that Ptolemy was still 
alive. After this, having narrowly escaped shipwreck 
near the^mouth of the Sarus in Cilicia, he returned to 
Antioch, the capital of his dominions, and spent the win- 
ter there. He had left his son Seleucus at Lysimachia, 
with a land army to finish the rebuilding of the city, and 
defend it. 

In Italy the two consuls, Marcellus and Furius, had 
carried on the war with success against the Cisalpine 
Gauls, and had entirely destroyed two considerable 
armies of them.* 

At the elections for the new year, M. Porcius Cato 
and L. Valerius Flaccus were raised to the consulship. “®- 

As the affairs of Spain grew very urgent, the senate re- 

solved to send thither one of the consuls with an army, consul- 
The conduct of it fell by lot to Cato. 

While preparations were makSig for his departure, the 
Roman ladies took a step, which was a perfect novelty 
in the republic. About twenty years before, when Han- r-ivy, 
nibal was ravaging Italy, and when the treasury was very c.’ i.’ 
low, a tribune of the people, named Oppius, had got a 
law passed, “ That no woman should wear above half an 
ounce of gold in ornaments ; or wear purple ; or ride in 
a chariot, either at Rome, or within a mile of it, unless 
she were to assist at a public sacrifice.” The ladies had 
conformed themselves to fijjiis law in a time of general 
distress ; but they thought it intolerable to be under the 
restraint of it now, when the republic abounded with 

* The pontifices and augars, who had paid no taxes during the late war, were 
now obliged to pay for all the years they had been deficient f but they wete at the 
same time eased of one burdensome part of their functions ; for the Romans erect- 
ed a new sort cf sacerdotal college, under the name of epulonts, whose wen 

confined wholly to the care of the religious feasts ; the number of tbeA priests ixt 
the beginning was only three, and all chosen out of plebeiecn fiamiliee. Bor6hui Iss- 
cas was one of the first three. This was he who, when tribune two yi^axf befocpi^g^ 
the famous Porcian law passed, which forbade, nnder very severe 
whip or pnt to death a J^man citizen : but this privilege 4id to 

armies, where the generals had an absolute power of life and deatlH 

X 2 
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riches ; and they made a great stir to get it repealed. 
The consulship of the austere Cato seemed a very im- 
proper time for moving this affair ; but their passion for 
finery would brook no delay. They prevailed with Va- 
lerius and Fundanius, two of the tribunes, to present 
their request to the comitia ; and, contrary to custom, 
ran thither themselves: neither the orders of their hus- 
bands, nor the rules of decency, nor public authority, 
could keep them at home. They beset the ways which 
led to the Forum, and solicited the men as they passed, 
urging the justice of their pretensions: they offered their 
petitions even to the consuls and proctors. Cato was in- 
exorable ; he made a long harangue to the assembly in 
behalf of the law and against the women. Romans, 
had each of us been careful to maintain over his own wife 
the rightful authority of a husband, should not have 
had this trouble with the women in a body : but our pre- 
rogatives having, by female tyranny, been overturned at 
home, are now also contemned and trampled upon in the 
Forum. I thought it had been a fable, that, in a certain 
island, all the men were cut od" by a conspiracy of the 
women. But there is no mischief of which that sex is 
not capable, if you allow them to hold, among them- 
selves, assemblies, private parties, and gossipingi?. 

I cannot determine with myself, whether the thing 
they ask, or their manner of asking it, be the more per- 
nicious. To us certainly it would be very shameful, to 
have laws imposed upon us by a secession of the women, 
as we had formerly by a secession of the commons. I 
could not help blushing when I came through such a 
crowd of women in my way to the F'orum ; and had it 
not been for the respect I bear to the individuals, and 
that it might not be said, they were publicly rebuked by 
a consul, I would have asked them, ‘ What manners are 
these, to run mobbing about the streets, beset the high- 
ways, and solicit men that are not yc>ur husbands } 
Could not each of you have asked the very thing in 
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c]uestion of }our husband at home? Are you less coy. Year of 
are you more free of your blandishments in public than 
in private ? and to other women s husband’s than to ' 
your own ? Though even at home, if you desired mo- eolsui- 
destly to confine your cares within your proper sphere, 
you would not think it decent for you to concern your- 
selves about what laws are here enacted or repealed.’ 

Our ancestors would not allow women to transact even 
private affairs without a director^; they were under the 
authority of fathers, brothers, husbands; we are to suf- 
fer women (God deliver us!) to assume the government 
of the state, assemble in the Forum, and vdle in the co- 
m 'lUa ! A curb for an untractable nature, an untamed 
animaL*. never imagine tliat women will of themselves 
set bounds to their liberty, if you do not. The restric- 
tion they are under by the Oppian law is the least of 
their grievances ; they want a liberty in all things with- 
out control. And what will they not attempt if they 
gain their present point? Recollect all the laws by which 
our ancestors have restrained the licentiousness of wo- 
men, and subjected them to the men. By all these we 
can hardly keep them within tolerable bounds : what 
then will be the case, if, by the repeal of one law after 
anotiicr, you put them upon an equality with us? If 
once equal, they will soon become superior. But let us 
hear the reason why the matrons thus flock into the 
streets, and scarcely forbear mounting the rostra to ha- 
rangue the people. Is it to redeem their fathers, their 
husbands, their children, or their brothers, from Han- 
nibal’s chains ? This evil is now far, and may it always 
be far from the republic ! But when it was present, 
you forbade women's appearing in public,^ to offer you *see 
even pious petitions. Is it religion that has assembled of ih.s 
them ? Are they to receive the goddess Cybele from 
Phrygia r Can the women assign, for this sedition of 
theirs, any pretence that will bear being mentioned? 

We would sliine, say they, in gold and purple : we would 
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ROME through the city in our chariots, triumphing over 
558. the conquered law and the suffrages of the citizens : we 

B. C. 194. ^ ^ 

would have no bounds set to our expenses ; no control 

conrai- upon our luxury. 

»>»p- c( You have often, Romans, heard me complaining of 
the profuseness both of the women and the men, not 
only of private men, but even of the magistrates : and 
that the city is infected with two very different vices, 
covetousness and luxury ; plagues which have been the 
ruin of all great empires. The republic becomes daily 
more flourishing : we have now passed into Greece and 
Asia, count^s full of temptations to ungovernable appe- 
tites; and begin to handle the treasures of kings: I am 
much afraid lest these riches get a more absolute, power 
over us than we have obtained over them. 

“ In the memory of our fathers, Pyrrhus, by his am- 
bassador Cyneas, attempted to corrupt with bribes not 
only the men but the women. There was then no Op- 
pian law to restrain the luxury of women : yet none of 
them yielded to the temptation. And what do you think 
was the cause ? The same which our ancestors had for 
not making any law relating to this matter : there was 
no luxury to be restrained. Should some Cyneas now 
go about the city with his bribes, he would find women 
enough standing in every street to receive them openly. 

“ There are some desires which I can by no means 
account for. A little shame or indignation may perhaps 
naturally arise at our being restrained from what others 
are indulged in ; but why should it give you uneasiness 
to be dressed in the same manner as every body else must 
be dressed ? It is, indeed, a very culpable shame to be 
ashamed of frugality or poverty : and, were it not, the 
law in the present case has secured you from all reproach. 
You are not so richly dressed as you could afford to be. 
Why ? The law has forbid it. But says a very fine lady, 
with a great deal of money at command, ‘ Truly, I have 
no notion of a law, that puts all people upon an equality. 
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Why should not a woman of distinction be distinguished 
by wearing gold and purple? Must people of nothing ms- 
have their beggary screened by a law ?’ — Romans, would - 
you have an emulation of this kind prevail among your cm,Tui. 
wives Would you see the rich coveting to have what 
none else can purchase? and the poorer, for fear of 
being de.spised, making efforts in expense beyond their 
ability ? She who once begins to blush for doing what 
she ought, will quickly come to do, without blushing, 
what she ought not. What she can purchase with her 
own money she w-ill ; what she cannot purchase, she 
will ask of her liusband. Unhappy is the husband if he 
grants, more unhappy if he refuses ; for another will give 

her what he denies. 

% 

“ When your wives' expenses are no longer limited by 
law, you yourselves will never be able to set bounds to 
tliem. To imagine that things will be upon the same 
footing as before the law was enacted, is a vain thought. 

A wicked man should never be accused, or not absolved ; 
and luxury unmolested would have been more tolerable 
than now, when, after being provoked, as a wild beast 
by chains, it is let loose again to range at pleasure.” 

Two of the tribunes, both of the Junian family, and 
both bearing the name of Brutus, seconded Cato, and 
spoke against the repeal. Then Valerius, who had un- 
dertaken to be the ladies’ advocate, rose up. “ If, Ro- 
mans, our petition had been opposed by private persons 
only, I should have waitid in silence for your determi- 
nation ; but when the consul, M. Porcius, a man, the 
dignity of whose office and character, had he said no- 
thing, would alone be of great weight in the opposition, 
has in a long and elaborate speech inveighed against our 
motion, I think it incumbent on me to make some an- 
swer. And let me first of all^ observe, that the consul 
has spent more time in bitterly reproving the women, 
than in giving reasons why our petition should not be 
granted. That the ladies have presumed publicly to so- 
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roVe repeal, in a time of peace and prosperity, a 

558 . law made against them during: the war, and in a time of 

adverity, he is pleased to call a mobbing, a sedition, 

Consul- and sometimes a secession of the women: hyperbolical 
words, merely to exaggerate the matter ! for we know, 
that M. Cato, always a weighty speaker, is sometimes a 
severe one too ; though doubtless a very good-natured 
man. What is there new is this proceeding of the wo- 
men? Did they never appear in public before? Look, 
Marcus, into your own book de Originibus ; you will 
there see that they have often appeared, and always for 
the public good : go back to the days of Romulus, to 
the bloody conflict between the Roinnii and Sabine ar- 
mies in the middle of the Forum : call to mind thjjit cri- 
tical period, when total destruction bung over Rome 
from Marcius Coriolanus at the head of the Volscian le- 
gions ; and many other occasions wl)ere the womens 
appearing in public has proved of public! utility. What 
tliey have often done for the common interest, shall we 
wonder if they now do, in an affair which particularly 
concerns themselves r 

As to the law in question ; is it one of the ancient 
laws of the kings, or of the twelve tables ; a law, with- 
out which our ancestors thought it impossible to preserve 
decency among the women ? No such thing : it is a law 
of about twenty years* standing, enacted in the consul- 
ship of Q. Fabius and T. Sempronius: and as, before it 
took place, the women behaved themselves irreproach- 
ably for many ages, why must vve suppose,’ that, upon 
the abrogation of it, they will abandon themselves to 
luxury ? Fhat it was not made with a view to bridle their 
extravagance, the time when it was enacted is a sufficient 
proof. Hannibal hadgained a great victory at Cannae : 
he was in possession of T^rentum, Arpi, and Capua, and 
threatened even Rome wdth a siege : our allies had re- 
volted : we had no soldiers for the levies, no seamen for 
the fleet, no money in the treasury : w^e were obliged to 
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buy slaves to recruit our troops, the price to be paid at vearof 
the end of the war: the publicans, upon a promise 
being reimbursed at the same time, furnished corn and 
other necessaries for the army : private people, at their 
own expense, supplied the fleet with sailors and rowers: 
all orders of men lent their gold and silver to the public ; 
the widows and orphans brought their money into the 
treasury. Were the ladies at that time so taken up with 
dress and finery, that the Oppian law was wanted to re- 
strain their luxury ? Were not the sacrifices to Ceres 
long deferred, because the women were all in mourning? 

And did not the senate, for that reason, confine the term 
of mourning to thirty days? Who does not see that the 
want afld misery of the city were the occasion of this law, 
and that it was designed to continue no longer in force 
than the reason of it .should continue? The men of all 
ratiks feel the effects of the happy change of public af- 
fairs ; and shall the women not participate of the fruits 
of peace and tranquillity? Shall the men wear purple? 

Shall the priests, the magistrates, both of Rome and of 
the colonies, shall even our children wear it? Shall the 
dead be wrapped in purple? And shall your wives not be 
jiermitted to have a purple cloak ? You are allowed to 
have purple in the furniture of your horses, shall your 
horses be more sumptuously adorned than your wives ? 

And as to gold, why may not their trinkets be considered 
as a fund to supply the wants of the public on great emer- 
gencies ? They have formerly so proved. 

“ Cato says, there will be no emulation, in point of 
dress, among the women of Rome, if they are all under 
the same restrictions. But what a spirit of envy and in- 
dignation it will raise in every Roman woman, when she 
sees those ornaments, which she is forbid to wear, al- 
lowed to the Latin women ? Sees them shining in gold 
and purple, and riding in chariots throhgh the streets, 
while she is obliged to follow on foot, as if the seat ot 
the empire were in the cities of our allies, not in Rome? 
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R o ME 2 distinction might be felt even by men : how ex- 
B^icH mortifying then must it be to female minds, 

— — which very small matters are sufficient to disturb! They 
consul, can have no magistracies, no sacerdotal dignities, no 
triumphs, no spoils, nor trophies of war. Neatness, orna- 
ments, elegant dress, these are the triumphs of women ; 
in these they delight, in these they place their glory : our 
ancestors called these, miindiis mulkbris, the world, the 
every thing of woman. Are w'oinen to be always m 
mourning ? What is a woman's mourning, but her not 
wearing gold and purple? And by what does she distin- 
guish a day of public devotion and thanksgiving, from 
other days, but the finery of her dress? We are told, 
that if you repeal the Oppian law you will not, by your 
private authority, be able to restrain the women from 
any thing which that law' forbids them to have ; and that 
your daughters, w'ives, and sisters, will be less under 
your command. While fatliers or husbands are alive, 
the subjection of women can never cease ; and they them- 
selves detest that liberty which is only to be acquired by 
their becoming widow's and orphans. They had rather 
have their dress regulated by you than by the law. And 
ought it not to be your choice to hold them under your 
guardianship and protection, rather than in slavery? To 
be styled fathers and husbands, rather than masters ? 

“ The consul, as I before observed, made use of some 
invidious expressions — a sedition, a secession of the 
women ; as if they were just going to seize the sacred 
Mount, or the Aventine hill, as the commons hereto- 
fore did in their anger. No, Romans, their weakness 
must submit to whatever you are pleased to determine : 
but the greater your power, the more moderate you ought 
to be in the use of it.” 

The debate lasted all the day, so that the putting the 
question was deferred to the next. Then the women, 
more impetuous than ever, besieged the houses of the 
two Brutus’s, the only tribunes of the people in the op- 
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position; and by irresistible importunity forced them 
yield. The comitia, being thus at full liberty, repealed ^ 
the Oppian law. 

And now a nobler career presented itself to the aus- cons“>- 
tere Cato than a war with women. He set out for Spain 
with a consular army, embarked at Luna in Hetruria, 
and landed at Rhoda (now Roses) in Catalonia. From 
thence he marched by land to Emporisc, where he was 
met by the proconsul Helvius, who had just obtained a 
victory over the Spaniards. 

To the consul came ambassadors from the king of the 
Ilergetes, a nation well affected to the Romans, praying 
that 5000 men might be sent to protect his kingdom, 
that wj^s threatened by the enem}”^ with a general devas- 
tation. Cato, perplexed at this demand, because unwill- 
ing either to desert his allies, or to divide his army, after 
a whole night’s deliberation, thought of this expedient. 

He told the ambassadors, he would risk his own safety 
for the interest of their master ; and accordingly gave 
orders for equipping some galleys to transport the suc- 
cours desired. The rumour of these preparations being 
spread far, the enemy were seized with terror, and hastily 
left the country of tlie Ilergetes. As for the detachment, 
it embarked, sailed a little w’ay, and then, under pretence 
of contrary winds, returned to the port from whence it 
had set out. 

Cato’s troops consisting for the most part of raw sol- 
diers, it was necessary to take some pains to discipline 
them; and the more, as they had to do with the Span- 
iards, naturally brave and resolute, and, by their wars 
with the Carthaginians and Romans, much improved in 
the military art. The consul was just such a general as 
his army wanted ; a pattern of vigilance, sobriety, and 
indefatigable constancy in labour; his dress always plain, 
his provisions the same with those M the commoji 
soldiers. 

When he had formed his army to his wishes, he took 
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Ko M K obtained a complete victory over the ene- 

B.cfiy4. order to keep the Spaniards in obedience 

for the future, he made use of the following artifice. He 
consul, vvrote private letters to the commanders of many of the 
fortified towns, ordering them to demolish their fortifi- 
cations immediately, and threatening revenge, in case of 
disobedience. Each of those commanders being igno- 
rant of the orders sent to the rest, and dreading the con- 
sul's resentments, they all, without delay, beat down their 
walls and towers; so that most of the towns in the Hi- 
ther Province were dismantled in one day. In short, 
Cato settled Spain in such tranquillity and order, that the 
senate did not think it necessary to send a new consular 
army thither. 

Lus About the time that Cato left Rome to go into Spain, 
letters came from Carlhacre, e:ivinc: advice that Hannibal 

etseq . ... O - ^ . 

was in secret intelligence with the king of Syria, and 
forming designs against the Romans. These letters were 
sent by the enemies of the Barchine faction, whom 
Hannibal, lately praetor or chief magistrate of Carthage, 
had highly provoked, by some acts, agreeable to the peo- 
ple, and beneficial to the commonwealth. It had been 
the custom for the judges to hold their offices for life. 
This gave them the chief sway in the republic; and they 
were tyrannical in the exercise of their authority. As 
the quaestors, after the expiration of their office, became 
judges of course, this prospect of future greatness had 
so raised the pride of a certain quaestor (of the opposite 
faction), that he refused to appear on a summons sent him 
by the prmtor. Hannibal, resenting tliis affront, caused 
some officers to seize the quaestor; and, bringing him 
before the assembly of the people, not only complained 
of his insolence, but of the mischief tlie state suffered by 
having perpetual judges; and he obtaineci a decree that 
the judges for t^e future should be chosen annually. 

Nor was this the only act for the public good, by 
which the (>rfetor increased the number of his enemies 
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among the nobles. Those who had the management year of 
of the public money, had embezzled great part of it, so 
that there was not sufficient to pay the Romans the^'^’^^^’ 
stipulated tribute ; and a new tax was going to be laid Consul, 
for this purpose. Hannibal prevented the oppression : 
making inquiry after the embezzled money, he found 
enough to pay the Romans, without the burden of a 
new imposition. Scipio, knowing these things, is said 
to have defended the Carthaginian in the senate of 
Rome, urging that it was below the dignity of the Ro- 
man people to list themselves amongst Hannibals per- 
sonal enemies, and take part in the factions of Carthage. 

Tlie conscript fathers, notwithstanding Scipio's remon- 
strance, sent thither C. Servilius, M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus, and (^. Terentius Culleo, to accuse Hannibal, in 
the senate, of holding correspondence with Antiochus. 

These ambassadors, l)y the advice of Hannibars ene- 
mies, gave out, on tlieir arrival, that they were come to 
adjust some differences between tlie Carthaginians and 
Masinissa. Hannibal, nevertheless, had too much pe- 
netration not to see into the real designs of the Romans. 

On the day when he purposed to make his escape, 
ha\iug appeared in public, as was his daily custom, he 
left Carthage about the dusk of the evening, in his town 
dress, accompanied by only two persons, both ignorant 
of his determination. He had appointed horses to be 
in readiness at a certain place, whence riding all night, 
he came to a tower of his own by the sea-side. There 
he had a ship furnished with all things requisite, as 
having long foreseen the present necessity. Thus Han- 
nibal took his leave of Africa, lamenting, says Livy, the 
misfortunes of his country more than his own. Passing 
over to the isle of Cercina, he found there in the haven 
some merchant ships of Carthage. The masters saluted 
him respectfully ; and the chief among^them inquiring 
whither he was bound, he answered, he was going am- 
bassador to Tyre. He then invited all the merchants 
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ROME masters of ships to a sacrifice ; and it being hot 
b.^) 94. "'father, he would by all means hold his feast upon the 
shore : whither, because there wanted shade, he desired 
consul- them to bring all their sails and yards to be used instead 
of tents. They did so, and feasted with him till it was 
late at night, and they fell asleep. He then left them, 
and, putting to sea, held on his course to Tyre. All 
the remainder of that night, and the day following, he 
was sure not to be pursued ;■ for neither would the mer- 
chants be in haste to send news of him to Carthage, as 
thinking he was gone ambassador from the state ; nei- 
ther could they get away from Ccrcina, without some 
expense of time, in fitting their tackle. At Carthage, 
the disappearing of so great a man raised various con- 
jectures. Some guessed rightly, that he was fled ; but 
the greater part believed, that the Romans had made 
away with him. At length news came, that he had 
been seen in Cercina. The Roman ambassadors, hav- 
ing now no other business, accused him (with an ill 
grace) as an enemy to peace.- They said, it was well 
known, that he had heretofore stirred up king Philip to 
make war upon the Romans, and had lately by letters 
and emissaries been urging Antiochus to the like mea- 
sures. They added, that if the Carthaginians would 
satisfy the people of Rome, they must make it appear, 
that these things were not done by their authority, or 
with their approbation. To this it was answered, that 
Carthage would do whatever the Romans should think 
equitable. [It is probable, she, at this time, passed sen- 
tence of banishment against the most illustrious citizen 
she could ever boast of.] 

Hannibal coming to Tyre, the mother-city of Car- 
thage, was received and entertained in a manner suitable 
to the dignity of his character. From thence he went 
to Antioch ; but made no stay there, the king being 
just gone to Ephesus. Thither he followed him, and 
found him wavering between peace and war. 
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Upon the report of the plenipotentiaries who had rome 
concluded the peace with Macedon, the Roman senate B.c*i94. 
had judged it necessary that Flamininus sh9uld continue 
proconsul in Greece. They now began to make pre- 
parations for a war with Antiochus; and as there was ^ 
reason to suspect, that Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedemon, b. 33 .’ 
would side with the king, orders were sent to the pro- c.45. 
consul immediately to attack Nabis, if he thought it for J’ i/’ 
the interest of the republic. Flamininus, in execution 
of these orders, having convened a diet at Corinth, at 
which deputies from all the Greek nations were present, 
proposed to them the recovering Argos out of the hands 
of Nabis. He represented to the assembly, that in the 
war with Philip, which the Romans and Greeks had 
jointly carried on, they had each their motives apart; 
but in the enterprise which he now suggested, the Ro- 
mans had no other interest than the honour of perfect- 
ing the liberty of Greece, which must be deemed incom- 
plete, so long as the noble and ancient city of Argos 
remained under the d«ioinination of a tyrant. “But 
(said he) it belongs to you to determine in this affair; 
and if neither a concern for that city, nor the danger of 
such an example (the contagion of which may spread), 
has any weight with you, we shall acquiesce.” The 
Athenian deputy hereto made a very eloquent answer, 
and in terms as pleasing as he could devise. He gave 
thanks to the Romans for what was past, and highly 
extolled the generosity of their present proposal, where- 
by, unrequested, they freely offered to continue that 
bounty which, at the earnest desire of their associates, 
they had lately extended to all Greece. To this he 
added, that great pity it was to hear such noble virtue 
and high deserts ill-spoken of by some, who took upon 
them to fortell what harm those their benefactors meant 
to do hereafter, whereas gratitude would rather have 
required an acknowledgment of the benefits already re- 
ceived. Every one saw that these last words were 
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5^" £ directed against the ^tolianp. Wherefore Alexander, 
praetor of that nation, rising up, reproached the 

Athenians, that they, whose aiKiestors used to be the 

257th - , • , 

coDsui- foremost in the defence of the general liberty, were now 
fallen so low, as to betray the common cause by flattery 
and base compliances. He then inveighed against the 
Achasans, who, he said, had been soldiers to Philip till 
they deserted and ran away from his adversity: that 
they had got Corinth for themselves, and would now 
have a war undertaken for their sakes, that they might 
be lords also of Argos ; while the Aitolians, who first 
engaged in the war with Philip, and had always been 
friends to the Romans, were defrauded of some places 
which anciently and of right belonged to them. Nei- 
ther did Alexander stop here. He accused the Romans 
of fraud in keeping garrisons in Chalcis, Demetrias, and 
the citadel of Corinth, though they had always pro- 
fessed, that Greece could never be in liberty while those 
places were not free. “And what else (said he) do 
they seek by a war with Nabis, Ivt a pretext to continue 
their armies in this country? Let them withdraw their 
legions and evacuate Greece, which cannot indeed be 
free till their departure; and as to Nabis, the /Etolians 
will undertake, if he do not voluntarily give up Argos, 
to compel him by force of arms to submit to the good 
pleasure of all Greece, now at unity. ’’ This boasting of 
the vEtolians raised the indignation of the other Greeks, 
especially the Achasans, who called them robbers, a race 
worse than barbarian, that had nothing Greek but their 
language, as they had nothing human but their shape. 
Flamininus said, he would have answered the iEtolians 
:f there had been any occasion for it; but that he was 
perfectly content with what he saw was the general opi- 
nion concerning the Romans and them. 

In conclusion, the whole assembly, except the AEto- 
lians, concurred in determining upon a war with Nabis, 
in case he refused to deliver up Argos to the Achaeans. 
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When all thiners were ready for marching, ambassa- ve«rof 

, .i.-®..*! ° ,,ROME 

dors arrived from Antiochus, to propose a treaty of al- ms- 
liance with Rome. Fiamininus answered, that they — — 
must address themselves to the Roman senate; for therollui. 
ten commissioners being absent, he could say nothing 
to the matter. He then advanced towards Argos, ex- 
pecting, according to some assurances that had been 
given him, that, upon his near approach, there would be 
an insurrection in the town, by which he should easily 
become master of it. Finding these hopes disappointed, 
he resolved, instead of besieging that place, to march 
straight to Lacedeinon, and crush the tyrant at once. 

All preparations were made for this attempt ; and his 
brother Quinctius, the admiral of the Roman fleet, 
appealed off the Lacedemonian coasts with forty ships 
of war. 

Nabis, struck with terror at the approach of these sea 
and land forces against him, augmented the number of 
his troops, fortified his capital, and massacred fourscore 
of the principal men in it, whom he suspected of disaf- 
fection to him. Fiamininus marched to the banks of 
the Eurotas, and from thence ravaged the country to 
the walls of Lacedemon, while his brother Quinctius, 
after having reduced some towns on the sea-coast, laid 
siege to Gythium, a strong city which might be called 
the port of Lacedemon, and the repository of all its 
riches. Here he met with so vigorous a resistance, 
that though he was joined by the Rhodians with eigh- 
teen galleys, and by king Eumenes with forty, he would 
have been forced to raise the siege, if the proconsul had 
not seasonably come to his assistance with 4000 men : 
upon their appearance the besieged immediately capitu- 
lated. 

The surrendry of Gythium broke Nabis’s measures ; 
he sent to Fiamininus, and asked a conference in order 
to a peace. They met in a plain which lay between La- 
cedemon and the Roman camp. The king spoke first, 

VOL. III. Y 
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Y..r of and desired to know “ for what cause the Romans made 

ROME 

^ M8.^ war upon him ; for he was quite ignorant of it. It could 

not be (he said) on account of the tyranny and cruelty 

they charged him with, he being the very same man now 
as when he and they became friends and allies, and 
joined in the war against Philip : that Flamininus then 
called him king, not tyrant. Neither could it be be- 
cause he held Argos ; for he was in possession of that 
city when he made a league with the Romans, and was 
left in possession of it by the treaty. In a word, he had 
done nothing since his alliance with Rome contrary to 
his engagements.” All this seems to have been very 
true : for the proconsul was reduced, in his answer, to 
deny that he had made any league with Nabis; arguing, 
that it would have been quite improper and indecent for 
the Romans, when making war against Phili;; for the 
liberty of Greece, to contract a friendship with a tyrant, 
the most outrageous that ever was [from whence it 
followed, that no such friendship had been contracted]. 
Nothing was done the first day towards a peace. The 
next Nabis offered to give up Argos, and restore all the 
allies their deserters ; adding, that if the Romans had 
any other pretensions, they should be given him in 
writing, that he might consult with his friends. To this 
Flamininus agreed ; and going back to his camp, as- 
sembled the chiefs of the confederates. The greater part 
of them were for pursuing Nabis to the last extremities; 
but the proconsul wanted to finish matters with the ty- 
rant, that he might return to Rome with the glory of 
having completed the deliverance of all Greece ; he was 
afraid lest a successor should arrive and rob him of some 
part of that honour. However, finding the chiefs of the 
allies very obstinate and importunate, he at length pre- 
tended to come into their opinion ; but told them, that, 
as the siege would probably be long, great sums of mo- 
ney, great store of provisions, and materials for engines 
of war, would be needful ; and pressed them to send im- 
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mediately to their respective cities for these necessaries, Y«r of 

. . |l O M E 

before the roads grew bad. This cooled their ardour for 557 . 
the siege: knowing the difficulty they should have to ^ 
raise the sums proposed, without alienating the minds ofcolsui- 
their people from them by new taxes, they left the pro- 
consul at full liberty to settle the terms of peace. He 
then sent his demands in writing to Nabis. Tlie tyrant 
was not only to evacuate Argos, and give up all desert- 
ers, but to surrender immediately to the Romans all the 
places he held in Crete : he was to have no more than 
two galleys, of sixteen oars each, in his service; build 
no cities nor castles in the territories of others, nor even 
in his own ; give the proconsul five hostages, such as he 
should choose, of whom the tyrant's own son should be 
one; *and, lastly, pay down 1(X) talents, and thereafter 
fifty talents annually for eight years. 

When the tyrant had read the conditions to the La- 
cedemonians assembled in the market-place, and asked 
them what answer he should give the proconsul, the mul- 
titude cried out, Give him no answer at all : pursue 
the war.’' These clamours were very agreeable to Na- 
bis, and he prepared to sustain a siege. Lacedemon was 
not entirely surrounded by a wall. Lycurgus would 
have no fortification to the city, but the bodies of the 
citizens. The Spartan tyrants afterward raised walls, at 
certain distances, in those places where they were most 
wanted. The Romans attacked the town with 50,000 
men, and forced their way into it at the openings be- 
tween the walls. Nabis was so terrified, that he thought 
only of making his escape : but his son-in-law Pytha- 
goras who had more presence of mind, causing the 
houses to be set on fire in all places where the Romans 
had entered, this obliged them to retire. Nevertheless, 
the tyrant sent Pythagoras to the proconsul with an 
offer to sumbit to those conditions of peace which he 
had before rejected. Flamininus at first received the 
ambassador with scorn, and ordered him out of his tent ; 


y2 
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u^o m'e Pythagoras, however, throwing himself at his feet, ob- 
B ciiw talned by many entreaties what the other was very de- 

sirous to grant. As for Argos, the cause of the war, it 

ri>nsoi. had already recovered its liberty ; the Argives had taken 
arms, and driven the garrison out of the town. 

Notwithstanding that Greece was thus entirely quiet- 
ed, the proconsul continued there all the \vinter. He 
was honoured with the office of president at the Nemaean 
games, where, by his orders, a herald proclaimed liberty 
to Argos. The Achajans, though pleased to have that 
city reunited to their state, were yet somewhat dissatis- 
fied to see Lacedemon left in slavery. And as for the 
./Etolians, they (finding fault with the peace, as they had 
before found fault with the war) openly and loudly, spoke 
of it in the harshest terms, that the Lacedemonians were 
suffered to continue under the domination of Nabis, 
though their lawful king (Agesipolis) was in the Roman 
camp ; and that while the noblest of their citizens, ex- 
pelled by the tyrant, must live in banishment, the Ro- 
man people made themselves his guards to support him 
in his tyranny. 

T.arof At Rome, P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus and T. Sem- 
pronius Longus were raised to the consulate. Scipio had 
hoped either to succeed Cato, and finish the Spanish war, 
c^sui- O'" t)e sent to the Levant against the king of Syria ; 
sh'p- but the Spaniards w’ere already quelled, and the senate 
did not yet think it a proper season to commence a war 
with Antiochus. Sempronius made a campaign in Gaul 
against the Boii. 

Flamininus, proposing to return this summer to Italy, 
assembled at Corinth the chiefs of the Greek cities, and 
there recounted to them all that the generals, his prede- 
cessors, and he himself, had done in Greece, from the 
time that the Romans first entered that country. Every 
thing he said was highly applauded, till he came to men- 
tion the affair of Nabis. And though he alleged, in 
justification of his conduct, that he could not destroy 
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the tyrant without ruining Lacedemon, this did not sa- 
tisfy the assembly. In conclusion, he declared to them, 

that he was going to leave Greece, and would, before his 

departure, withdraw his garrisons from Corinth, Chal- consui- 
cis, and Demetrius ; by which it would be evident to all 
the world, that the .ditolians lied, when they said ‘Uhe 
Greeks had only changed masters, and that the Romans 
had driven Philip out of the country, that they them- 
selves might tyrannize there.” He exhorted the several 
states to judge of their friends only by their actions ; use 
their liberty with moderation ; and preserve concord 
among themselves, as the best security against kings and 
tyrants. “ When a state (said he) is divided, the weaker 
party^ rather than submit to their own countrymen, will 
call in the assistance of foreigners. Be careful to main- 
t;iin that liberty which strangers have procured you, and 
let not the Romans have cause to think that they have 
misplaced their benefits and their friendship.” This dis- 
course {says Livy), which seemed to flow from a father- 
like affection, drew tears from the eyes of many of the 
assembly ; and they exhorted one another to remember 
and regard Flamininus's advice as the dictates of an ora- 
cle. In testimony of their gratitude, they sought for all 
the Romans who were reduced to slavery in Greece, and 
delivered them up to him, to the number of 1200: the 
greatest part of these had been prisoners of war whom 
Hannibal had sold. After this Flamininus returned to 
Rome, and was honoured with a triumph, which lasted 
three days. 

In the beginning of the next year, when L. Cornelius 
Merula and Q. Minucius Thermus had the consular 

B. C. 102. 

fasces, ambassadors came to Rome from Antiochus, and ^ 

several kings and states of Asia and Greece. They were consui- 
all favourably heard by the senate, except those from the ^ 
king of Syria. Upon a pretence, that the affair with him 
was intricate, his ministers were referred to Flamininus 
and the ten commissioners, who, together with him, had 
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1^0 M^E afFairs of Greece. They came to a confer- 

j Menippus, one of the two chiefs of the Syrian 

embassy, said, he wondered what intricacy there could 

consul, be in their proposals, since all they asked was a treaty of 
amity and alliance with Rome. He added, that there 
were three kinds of leagues : one between the victorious 
and the vanquished ; another between states that had 
made war upon each other with equal advantage ; and a 
third between such as had never been enemies. That 
as a league with Antiochus must belong to this last kind, 
he was surprised the Romans would think of treating his 
master like a vanquished prince; and prescribe to him 
what cities of Asia he should set at liberty, and from what 
cities he might exact tribute. To this Flamininps an- 
sw’ered, that since Menippus went so distinctly to work, 
he would as distinctly tell him the conditions, without 
which the Romans would have no treaty with the king 
of Syria. “ Antiochus must either keep out of Europe, 
or be content that the Romans interest themselves in 
protecting the cities of Asia. ’ Hegesianax, the other 
chief of the embassy, replied, with indignation, that it 
was monstrous to think of expelling Antiochus from the 
cities of Thrace and the Chersonesus, which his ancestor 
Seleucus had with great glory conquered from Lysima- 
chus, and which the king himself had with no less glory 
recovered from the Thracians ; that there was a wide 
difference, in point of justice, between the Romans dis- 
poiling him of his law’ful possessions, and his requiring 
the Romans not to concern themselves with Asia, which 
had never been theirs : that Antiochus indeed desired an 
alliance with Rome, but upon honourable, not disgrace- 
ful conditions. To thisFlamininus : “ Since in the pre- 
sent affair we are to consider what is glorious (as indeed 
it ought to be the first, if not the sole consideration with 
a people the most renowned of any in the world, and 
with so great a king),' tell me, which is more glorious, to 

^ All the provinceh of Atita, from the eastern horilers of Media to iEolls and Ionia, 
^ere subject to Antiochus. He had lately made himself master of Cuclo-Syrio, FImk- 
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desire the liberty of all the Greek cities, wliercsocver 
they are; or to desire to keep them under tribute and 
in slavery? If Antiochus judges it for his glory, once ■ — 

more to enslave the towns which his ancestor conquered c^'suu 
in war, but which neither his father nor his grandfather 
ever possessed ; the Roman people think it becoming 
their honour and steadiness, not to desert the Greeks, 
whose patronage they have undertaken ; and as they 
have already delivered the Greek cities that were under 
the domination of Philip, so they now intend to set at 
liberty those that are in subjection to Antiochus. Colo- 
nies were not sent into iEolis and Ionia to be held in 
slavery by kings, but to propagate the race of the Greeks 
and spread that ancient nation over the world.” The 
Syrian ambassadors answered, that they neither w’ould 
nor could agree to any thing that tended to a diminu- 
tion of their master's dominions. 

Next day, Flarnininus having made a report of the 
affair to the senate, in presence of the ambassadors from 
Greece and Asia, the conscript fathers desired the Asia- 
tics to tell their respective cities, that unless Antiochus 
quitted Europe, Rome would assert their liberty against 
him, with the same courage and the same fidelity, with 
which she had defended the European Greeks against 
Philip. Menippus begged the senate would not be hasty 
to pass a decree which must set the whole world in 
arms ; that they would take time themselves, and allow 
the king time to consider; that perhaps Antiochus 
might obtain some mitigation of the conditions, or yield 
some points for the sake of peace. The fathers agreed 
to defer the matter ; and sent to the king of Syria the 
same ambassadors who bad been with him at Lysimachia, 

P. Sulpicius, P. Villius, and P. iElius. 

Scarce had these set out from Rome, when deputies 

nioin, .Tudivi, and Sima; l:i, and, in short, of all the country qiile t(i In 

Kurope he hfld Thrace and the Cliersonesu.s. He hud three sons old enough Jo 
.succeed him in the tlnoin', and four daughters inurriageable, by whom he might pi o- 
rure formidable alliances. 
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ko*m”e from Carthage, with accounts, that the Syrian 

iSo. was certainly preparing for war, and that Hannibal ex- 
— ^ cited him to it. The Carthaginian had, indeed, been 
foniai. very favourably received by Antiochus, who looked upon 
him as the ablest counsellor he could have in a war 
against the Romans. 

Justin. As to the method of carrying on this enterprise, Han- 
.nibal was always of one and the same opinion. He as- 
serted that the Romans were invincible. every where but 
Ap^ m Ridy. To attack them in that country was, he said, 
like stopping a river at the fountain-head. The arms of 
the Italians would then be turned against themselves, 
and they overcome by their own strength ; which were 
they left at liberty to employ abroad, no king or pation 
would be a match for them. He added, that his own 
example furnished a proof of this ; who, so long as he 
continued in Italy, was never vanquished by the Romans, 
but that his fortune changed with the scene of action 
He therefore advised Antiochus to trust him with the 
command of 100 galleys, 10,000 foot, and 1000 horse. 
With this fleet he proposed to sail first to Africa, in hopes 
the Carthaginians might be prevailed on to enter into a 
confederacy with the king. If they refused, he would 
nevertheless make a descent in some part of Italy, and 
there rekindle a war against the Romans. Antiochus 
approving this advice, Hannibal, to sound his country- 
men, sent one Aristo,a Tyrian, to Carthage; giving him 
private tokens to his friends, but no letters, lest his bu- 
siness should be discovered. The Tyrian, however, was 
suspected, on account of his frequent visits to those of 
the Barchine faction ; and was cited to appear before the 
senate of Carthage. Some were for imprisoning him as 
a spy, but others represented the ill consequences of such 
a proceeding, when they had no evidence against the 
accused ; it would be a discouragement to traders, the 
Tyrians might make reprisals, and all foreigners would 
take umbrage. 'These considerations suspended their 
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resolution, and in the mean time Aristo made his escape. Ye«r of 
Before he went off, he used a policy to extricate Hanni- ^5^*^ 
bal’s friends. In the dusk of the evening he stole into 
the hall, where public audiences were given, and over the 
president’s seat affixed a writing which contained these 
words : “ Aristo had no orders to treat with private per 
sons, but with the senate of Carthage.” The stratagem 
succeeded, for it prevented an inquiry after any particular 
men as corresponding with Hannibal. However, the 
African republic thought it proper to send an embassy 
to Rome, to inform the consuls and senate of what had 
happened, and at the same time to complain of some 
usurpations of Masinissa on the lands of Carthage. The 
king, ^taking advantage of Hannibal’s absence, and of 
the new heals arisen on his account, had invaded the i.ivy, 
fine maritimecountry called Emporia, in which the city of c!ce. 
Leptis yielded the Carthaginians the tribute of a talent* Arb^h?” 
a day; and knowing that they had sent complaints of him 
to Rome, he dispatched ambassadors thither to vindicate 
himself. The senate were prejudiced against the Car- 
tliaginians, because they had neither put Aristo nor his 
ship under arrest, and had thereby afforded him means 
to escape. When their ambassadors came to be heard, 
they urged that Emporia was within the bounds set them 
by Scipio Africanus, and that Masinissa himself had 
lately acknowledged their title to that country, by asking 
their leave to pass through it in pursuit of a rebel, who 
had fled out of his kingdom to Cyrene. The Numidian 
ambassadors confidently answei’ed, that the Carthagi- 
nians lied, as to the bounds marked out by Scipio. “ If 
rights (said they) are narrowly inquired into, what title 
have the Carthaginians to any land in Africa? They are 
strangers in that country, who [about 700 years ago] 
had leave given them to build upon as much ground as 
they should compass with an ox’s hide. Whatever they 
hold beyond those bounds has been acquired by force and 
injustice. As to the territory in question, they cannot 
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prove that they have continued possessed of it from the 
time that they first conquered it, or even for any consi- 
derable time together. It was held sometimes by the 
kings of Numidia ; sometimes by the Carthaginians, just 
as the fortune of the frequent wars between them hap- 
pened to decide.’’ The ambassadors concluded with de- 
siring, that Emporia might be left on the same footing 
as it was before the Carthaginians were enemies to Rome, 
or the king of Numidia her friend ; and that the Ro- 
mans would not interfere in the dispute. The senate 
answered, that they would send commissioners into 
Africa to determine the affair on the spot. Scipio Afri- 
canns, Cornelius Cethegus, and Minucius Rufus, being 
accordingly dispatched thither, heard the matter dis- 
cussed, but made no decree in favour of either party. 
Whether they acted thus of their own head, or by order 
of the senate, is not so certain, says Livy, as it is, that 
they suited their conduct to the state of affairs at home; 
otherwise Scipio alone could have ended the dispute by 
a word. But Polybius tells us, that the Romans always 
gave sentence against the Carthaginians, not because 
these were always in the wrong, but because it was the 
interest of the judges to give such sentence. As to the 
present dispute, he says, Masinissa had seized upon the 
lands of Emporia, but could not take the fortified towns ; 
and that after many embassies to Rome from both par- 
ties, the Carthaginians were not only deprived of the 
lands and towns in question, but obliged to pay 500 ta- 
lents* for the profits they had received from thence, 
since the time that Masinissa made his claim. 

The Roman arms prospered this year in Spain, under 
the praetor Scipio Nasica ; and in Gaul the consul Meru- 
la obtained a complete victory over the Boii nearMutina. 

There never was a stronger competition for the con- 
sulship than now. Three patricians and four plebeians, 
all men of great note, professed themselves candidates. 
Of the former, Scipio Nasica, so famous for his virtue. 
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and who had lately signalized himself in Spain, was sup- Year of 
ported by his cousin-german, the great Scipio ; and ^ 
Quinctius, the late successful admiral in Greece, recom- 
mended by his brother Flamininus: the plebeians were, 
Laelius, the friend of Scipio Africanus, Cn- Domitius 
iEnobarbus, C. Livius, Salinator, and Man. Acilius Gla- 
brio. It was natural to suppose, that the greatest man 
in the republic would gain the majority of suffrages in 
favour of those h.e espoused : yet, strange as it may ap- 
pear, Flamininus had a better interest than Scipio. Sci- 
j)io’s glory was the greater, but it was therefore exposed 
to greater envy. And as be had long resided at Rome, 
the people, familiarized to the sight of him, had lost 
much of their first admiration. Besides, they had already 
rewarded him with the consulship and censorship, since 
his return from Africa. Flamininus, on the other hand, 
had of late been little seen at Rome ; his victories and 
his triumph were recent ; he solicited in behalf of a bro- 
ther, his partner in the war, and had neither asked nor 
obtained any favour since his return from Greece. L. 
Quinctius was declared consul with Cn. Domitius iEno- 
barbus, and the great Scipio had the double mortifica- 
tion of not succeeding either for his cousin or his friend. 


CHAP. IV. 

The iT'toIiiins and Nabiji raise commotions in Gref'cc. Antiochus, after some 
fruitless conferences \\itli the llomaii amli.is.sadors, calls a council, in order to 
deliberate about a war with Home. Hannibal, on account of his familiar inter- 
course \Mth the Homan ainba>sadors, being suspected of favouring their cause, 
is not con.sulted. He eiideatours to cleai himself in a speech to the king. The 
council d( lerinine for war. In Greece, Philopinncn, at the head of the Acha?ans, Philopor- 
makes war witli success against the tyrant Nabis. The ..T'tolians pass a decree, 
inviting Antiochus to come into Europe. Thej sei/.e upon Demetrias, and as- 
sassinate Nabis. Antiochus lands ni Greece with a small army; and endeavours, 
witliout succe.'is, to bring over Chalcis and the Acha?aiis to his party. He reduces 
Eiibma , and the Ba?otians submit 'to him. Ilannibars advice with regard to 
the method of carrying on the war. Philip of Macedon declares for the Romans. 
Antiochus marries the daughter of his host, and passes the winter at Chalcis in 
feasting and diversions. 

Ever since the departure of Flamininus .from Greece, 
the ^Etolians had been endeavouring to raise up new 
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Ro^ME against Rome ; though true policy would have 

^ ^ 1 . made them cautious of giving the Romans any pretence 

of returning into that country. Having chosen one 

consii. Thoas, a factious man, for their chief, they resolved, in 
a general diet of the nation, to shake off’ their alliance 
with the republic, and form a confederacy against her. 
To this end they dispatched deputies to Philip, Nabis, 
and Antiochus. The Macedonian and Syrian were not 
hasty in coming to a determination ; but Nabis imme- 
diately took arms, and besieged Gythium. 

Joseph. The king of Syria about this time celebrated the nup- 
c. .3. tials of his daughter Cleopatra with Ptolemy Epiphanes : 
svriac. he married his second daughter to Ariarathes, king of 
"" Cappadocia ; and offered his third to Enmenes," king of 
Pergamus, in hopes to draw him thereby from the in- 
terest of Rome : but Eumenes rejected the propjosal, 
and chose rather to adhere to the Romans, believing 
that, sooner or later, they would be the conquerors, and 
well knowing that he must become a vassal to the Sy- 
rian, if the latter should prevail. 

Early in the spring Antiochus marched from Ephesus, 

fe' Tlie founder of the kingdom of Pergamus \\as one Pbileta‘rus, a euuoch, who 
belonged to Docimus, a Macedoni.an officer in the ariii> of Antigonus the First. 
After the death of Antigonus, Philetspm.s accomjianied masiei, who went 
over to Lysimachus, king of Thrace. J.jMinachus gave him the cliarge of hi.s trea- 
Strabo, sures, which be had laid up in llie castle of Pergamus. Philetjeriis was for some 
b. 13. time faithful to his trust, but dreading the intrigues of Arsiiioe(the wife of Lysi- 

р. 626 . machTi9),|who hated him, he offered the castle and the treasure.s to Seleuc us Nicator, 

then at war with Lysimachus. The latter being slam in battle, and Seleucus dying 
soon after, Philet?erus retained Pergamus, with the countrv round about it, and 
reigned there as king (though w'ithout the title) twenty years. He had two bro- 
thers, the eldest of whom had a son named Eumenes, and to him Philetierus left 
Pergamus. 1 his Eumenes, by some victories he gamed over the kings of Syria, not 
only secured to himself the possession of what his uncle had left him, hut also 
made several new accjuisitions. When he had governed iwo-and-twenty years, be 
died of a debaucli ; leaving his dominions to Attains, the son of Attains, the 
youngest brother of Phileta'rus. 

Polyb. Attains was greatly haras.s#»d by Acha 3 us, who, setting liim.self up as king against 
b. 4. Antiochus the Great, reigned in Lesser Asia. Acha*us invaded Pergamus, matte 

с. 48. himself master of the country, and besieged Attains in his cajutal. Hut he was 

delivered by the Tectosagae, a nation of the Gauls, whom he called out of Thrace, 
and recovered all he had lost. When these Gauls had once got footing in Asia, 
they laid the neighbfmrinL^ countries under contribution, and at last would have 
forced Attains to pay them tribute. Hereupon he took the field against them, de- 
feated them in battle, and obliged them to confine themselves within that pro- 
vince, which from them took the name of Galatia. After his victory,* Attalus 
assumed the title of king, and joined with the Romans and other allies in the war 
against Philip of Macedon, as ha.s been before related. He was succeeded in the 
throne by his son, the present Eumenes. 
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to make war upon the Pisidians, and while he was en-s 

* *IlOME 

gaged in this enterprise, Villius, the Roman ambassador, sei- 
arrived at Ephesus. His colleague, Sulpicius, had fallen 
sick by the way, and was left at Pergainus. Scipio Afri- cmsui- 
canus accompanied Villius, and, according to some au- " 
thors, was in the embassy. Hannibal being then at 
Ephesus, the civilities that passed between him and the ''p- 
Romans, and the frequent conversations he had with “ 
them, rendered him suspected by Antiochus. Villius app ‘“ 
went to Apamea, and there had an audience of the king. 

The Roman insisted upon the same terms which Flami- 
ninus had prescribed to the Syrian ambassadors. The 
conference was warm, but not long ; for the sudden 
news which the king received, at this time, of his son 
Antiochus’s death, put an end to it. A suspicion pre- uvj. 
vailed, that the father, jealous of the young prince’s rising t is. 
merit, had caused him to be poisoned ; and though this 
suspicion had no good foundation, it was necessary for 
the king to destroy it by the appearance of an extraor- 
dinary grief. He, therefore, without concluding any 
thing, dismissed Villius, who returned to Pergamus. 


It IS reportfd, lliat Sripioone day asked the Caithagmian, “ Whom he thought 
the greatest general ’’’ llannihal immediately declared for Alexander, because with 
a small body of men he had deleated very numerous armies, and had overrun a great 
part of the world. “ And who do you think de.verves the second place V' continued 
tlte Roman. Fyriliuk (rej)hed the other j, he hrst taught the method of forming a 
camp to the )>est advantage. Kobody knew better howto choose ground^or post 
guards more ])roperl> . Besides, he had the art of conciliating to him the affections 
of men , insomuch , that the Italian nations choose rathiir lobe subject to him, though 
a foreigner and a king, than to the Roman people, w ho had so long held the princi- 
pality in that country.” Thus Scipio was twice mortified, but still he went on, C. Aci- 
And whom do you place next to those llaiiiiibal named himself , at w^hich Scipio ^P' 

smiled, and said, “Where then would you have placed yourself if you had con- 
(juered me To wdiich the Carthaginian readily replied, “ Above Alexander.” ^ j'j 

Plutarch, m his hie of Pyrihus, makes Ilaiiuibal give Pyrrhus the first place, 

Scipio the second, and himself the third, without mentioning Alexander ; but in his 
Life of Flamininiis, Hannibal gives Alexander the first place, Pyrrhus the second, 
and him. self the third. 

It is also related, that while llannihal wms at Ephesus, he went, upon the invita- 
tion of some of his acquaintance, to hear the lectures of a celebrated peripatetic phi- 
losopher, named Phormio. The philosopher, who w'as a most copious speaker, en- 
tertained him for several hours (knowing his profession and character) wnfli a dis- 
course on the duties of a general, and the whole extent of the military art. All the 
rest of the audience were beyond measure delighted ; and some of them asked Han- 
nibal, ‘ ‘ VV hat he thought of their philosopher ? The Carthaginian frankly answered, 

‘‘ that he had met with many a silly old fellow, but so very a dotard as this he had 
never seen before.” Cicer. de Orat. b 2. c, Bh 
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Tear of ^ Aiitiochus gHvc ovcr all thoughts of the Pisidian war, 
fs6i. and went to Ephesus ; where under pretence of desiring 
solitude in his affliction, he shut himself up in his palace 

c!^ 5 ui. with his favourite, AJinio. This courtier, who knew 
little of foreign affairs, but had great confidence in his 
own abilities, pressed the king to send for the Roman 
ambassadors to Ephesus, and undertook so to manage 
the argument as to leave them nothing to say. Antio- 
chus, wearied with fruitless conferences, and thinking 
that his mourning would be a good excuse for treating 
with the Romans by his minister, approved the motion, 
and sent for Villius and his colleagues. The amount of 
Minio’s logic was this : That his master had as good a 
title to the obedience of the Eastern Greeks, whom he 
or his ancestors had conquered, as the Romans had to 
that of the Western Greeks in Italy and Sicily. Sulpi- 
cius answered ; That if the king had nothing better to 
offer for his cause, it was indeed but what modesty re- 
quired, that he should choose to have his cause pleaded 
by any body rather than himself. “ What similitude 
(said he) is there between the two cases Ever since our 
conquest of the Neapolitans, Tarentines, and other Italic 
Greeks, our tenure has been perpetual and uninter- 
rupted ; but can you say the same of x\ntiochus's domi- 
nion over the Asiatic Greeks ? Why, at your rate of 
reasoning, w'e have been doing nothing in Greece : Phi- 
lip’s posterity may one day reclaim the possession of Co- 
rinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias. But what business have 
I to plead the cause of the Greek cities of Asia ? their 
ambassadors are here ; let us call them in.” These minis- 
ters had been beforehand prepared and instructed by 
Eumenes, who was not without secret hopes, that he 
should get whatever was taken from Antiochus. There 
was great plenty of ambassadors ; who, being admitted, 
fell to making their complaints and demands, some 
right, some wrong; it was nothing but a scene of alter- 
cation and wrangling between them and Minio, neither 
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party yielding any thing. The conference broke ofFj year of 
and the Romans returned home in all points as uncertain sei. 
as they came. So writes Livy ; but Appian reports, that ' 
the Syrian offered, as the price of an alliance with Rome, consul, 
to restore all the Asiatic Greeks to their freedom, except 
the iEtolians and lonians : a fruitless concession, because loa- 
the Romans had not come with views of peace and ami- 
ty, but only to inform themselves of the true state of 
affairs in Asia. 

Soon after the ambassadors were gone, Antiochus 
called a council of the chief officers of his army, as well 
foreigners as Syrians, to give their opinions concerning 
a war witli the Romans. Hannibal only was not con- 
sulted : his familiarity with Scipio and Villius had made 
the king jealous of him. In council every one declared 
vehemently for a war : nay, Alexander of Acarnania, who 
had formerly served Phili[), and was now in great favour 
with Antiochus, confidently promised the king victory, 
if he would pass into Greece, and make that country the 
seat of the war. Nabis and the /Etolians, he said, were 
already in arms ; and Philip would take the field on the 
first sounding of the Syrian trumpets. He added, that 
much depended upon expedition ; and therefore begged 
the king would hasten his departure; and in the mean 
time send Hannibal to Africa, to cause a diversion. 

Tlie little regard shewed to Hannibal, since his fami- 
liar intercourse with the Roman ambassadors, convinced 
him that the king had taken umbrage at that part of 
his conduct. At first the Carthaginian hore his disgrace 
in silence ; but now, thinking it advisable to clear him- 
self, he begged an audience of Antiochus. Being called 
into the council, he directly asked the king the reason 
of his displeasure ; and, when he had heard it, expressed 
himself in the following manner : “ I was scarce nine 
years old, when Amilcar, my father, at the time of a 
solemn sacrifice, led me to the altar, and made me roi,b. 
swear, that, to my last breath, I would be an irrecon- ci u. 
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Tear of cileable enemy to the Roman nation. Under this oath 
sol. I carried arms for six-and-thirty years; it was this which 
made me leave my country, when my country was in 
cmIui. peace with Rome; it was this which brought me like a 
‘•'■p- banished man into your dominions; and, under the 
conduct of the same oath (if you disappoint my hopes), 
in whatever part of the earth I can hear of strength, 
wherever I can hear of arms, thither will I fly, in search 
of enemies to the Romans. If, therefore, any of your 
courtiers would raise their credit with you, by defaming 
me, they should invent some other crime, than my 
friendship to Rome. No: I hate the Romans, and am 
hated by them ; and that I speak truth, I caH the gods 
to witness, and the manes of Amilcar my father. When- 
soever you are in earnest for a Roman war, reckon Han- 
nibal among your surest friends; but if any thing con- 
strain you to peace, in that affair you must seek some 
other cousellor.” This discourse reconciled the king to 
Hannibal, at least for a time. The council unanimously 
determined for war. 

Lny, Rome, upon the return of her ambassadors, sent a 
^jo.' body of troops under the praetor Basbius, to guard the 
eastern coast of Italy, and to be in readiness to embark 
for the Levant, if there should be occasion. She or- 
dered two fleets to be fitted out, one for Sicily, the other 
for Greece; whither she also dispatched Flamininus and 
three other senators, in quality of Ambassadors. When 
they arrived in that country, Nabis was yet engaged in 
the siege of Gythium. He frequently detached parties 
to make incursions on the lands of the Achaeans. 
These, fearing to begin a war without the approbation 
of Rome, wrote to Flamininus for his consent. He 
counselled them to wait for the arrival of the Roman 
fleet, before they took arms. Nevertheless, they held 
a general diet at Sicyon upon the affair ; and the assem- 
bly, being divided in their sentiments, desired to know 
the opinion of Philopcemen, their president. He an- 
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swered, “It is a wise institution among us, that our 
praetors should not declare their opinions when the as- sei. 
semblies are deliberating about war. It is your pro- — ^ — 
vince to determine wliat shall be done; mine to execute conUi- 
your orders. And I will take all possible care, that you 
shall not repent of your choice, whether it be peace or 
war.” These words more powerfully inclined the diet to 
war, than if the president had openly declared for it. War 
they decreed, and gave the conduct of it to Philopoemen. 

The first enterprise of this brave man was to relieve 
Gythium : he set sail for that port with what galleys 
he could get together; but being (as Livy says) a land 
officer, and not used to sea affairs, he failed in his at- 
tempt. He was defeated within sight of the place by 
the l ucedemonian fleet. However, he soon retrieved uvy. 
his honour by two victories, which his able conduct c.*t. 
gave him over the tyrant at land. 

Whilst the Achteans carried on the war against the 
Lacedemonians, the ambassadors from the Roman te- 
public were busy in visiting the chief cities of Greece. 

The inhabitants of Demetrias had been informed, that 
Rome intended to restore to Philip his son Demetrius, c. 31. 
nid to put the king again into possession of their city, 
in order to prevent his joining wiih Antiochus ; a ru- 
mour not altogether groundless. It was with some dif- 
ficulty, therefore, that Flamininus could pacify them. 

He went thence to the diet of AEtolia, where Menippus, 
ambassador from Antiochus, had been introduced by 
Thoas, one of the chief authors of the TEtolian defec- 
tion. The Roman in vain endeavoured to dissuade the 
assembly from calling the Syrians into Europe: they 
passed a decree in his presence, for inviting Antiochus 
to come and restore the liberty of Greece. Flamininus 
demanding a copy of the decree, was answered by Da- 
mocritus the praetor, “We have affairs of greater mo 
ment to dispatch; we shall tell you the purport of it on 
the banks of the Tiber.” 


VOL. III. 
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veurof After this the^tolians took measures to seize three 

UO ME, 

561. important cities; Demetrias in Tiiessaly, Lacedemon* 
ill Peloponnesus, and Chalcis in Euboea. Diodes, 
consul. Alexamenus, and Tlioas, were the persons appointed 
for these expeditions. The first got possession of De- 
c.iV.' metrias, through the treachery of one of the principal 
citizens. To surprise Lacedemon, Alexamenus, with 
lOOO foot, and some young horsemen, went thither as 
carrying succours to Nabis. The tyrant received them 
without suspicion : and their leader having insinuated 
to him, that it would be for his honour to have his 
troops w'dl disciplined, and make a good appearance 
when Antiochus should arrive, he every day drew them 
out, and exercised them in a plain near the city. At 
one of these reviews Alexamenus assassinated him'. Had 
the murderer harangued the Lacedemonian soldiers dur- 
ing their first astonishment, it is probable they would 
have approved of the action; because the tyrant was 
hated: but the .^tolians hastened to plunder the ro}.al 
palace, and this giving the Lacedemonians time to re- 
cover themselves, they entered the city, massacred all 
the pillagers they met, and, among the rest, the infamous 
Alexamenus. Philopoemen took advantage of this event, 
appeared with a body of troops before the town, and 
^ persuaded the inhabitants to resume their liberty. Ac- 
phiio- cordingly, Lacedemon from being a monarchy became 
Livy, a republic, and a part of the Achaian body, 
c. 37. As for Thoas, he failed in his attempt upon Chalcis; 
the Eubceans were upon their guard, and adhered 
steadily to Rome. He went, therefore, straight to An- 
tiochus ; and as by the false reports he had spread in 
Greece, magnifying the king’s strength, he had drawn 
over many to his party; so now he deceived the king 

> Tlie vEtolians, in this enterprise apon Lacedemon, seem to have been aetaated 
bj the apprehension of its fuliingr into the bands of the AchiLans, rather than enmitj 
to Nabis, who was at this time eng^aged in the same canse with them. And Livy 
t^ls us, the tyrant was so haled by the Lacedemonians, that there was reason to 
think they would attach themselves to whoever should destroy Inin. 
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by what he told him of the disposition of the Greeks. 

He assured him, that all Greece was in motion ; that 

the people universally desired and entreated his coming 

among them ; and that his fleet would no sooner ap-tonsui- 
pear on the coast, but the shore would be crowded with"“‘^‘ 
soldiers to offer him their service. He added, that De- 
metrias, a town of great consequence, being at present 
in the yKtolian interest, he might there commodiously 
land his troops. At the same time he endeavoured to 
dissuade the Syrian from dividing his naval force ; ‘^biit 
if a part of his fleet must be sent to Italy, the conduct 
of it, he said, ouglit to be given to any body, rather than 
to Hannibal. That he was an exile, and a Carthagi- 
nian, to whom fortune and his own restless dispositicyi 
would be daily suggesting new projects. The very 
glory lie had acquired in war, and for which he was 
courted, was too great for a lieutenant in the king’s 
army ; the king ought to be looked upon as the only ge- 
neral, the spring and director of all. Should Hannibal 
lose a fleet or an army, the loss would be the same as 
if any other had lost it: but if success attended his 
arms, Hannibal, not Antioebus, would have all the 
glory. Tiieking might have the Carthaginian to attend 
him, and might hear his opinion ; a cautious use of his 
talents would be safe and profitable ; but to trust him 
witli the supreme direction of affairs, would be dangerous 
both to Antiochus and to Hannibal.'’ 

None are so prone to envy, says Livy, as those of high 
rank and fortune, with low, little minds. The king 
immediately dropped all thoughts of sending Hannibal 
into Italy, the only wise measure that had been proposed 
in relation to this war. It being concluded tliat An- 
tiochus should pass into Greece, lie, before he set sail, 
went with a frivolous pomp of ceremony to Ilium, and 
there sacrificed to Minerva. This done, he took ship- 
ping, and landed at Demetrias with 10,000 foot, 500 
horse, and six elephants ; an army liardly considerable 
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ROME possession of Greece, had it been wholly 

unprovided of troops; much less to oppose the power 
' of Rome. 

ionsii. As soon as the TEtolians heard of the king's landing, 
they assembled a diet at Lamia, in order to invite him, 
in form, to come to their assistance. The Syrian, know- 
ing their design, was already on his way, when he re- 
ceived their invitation ; and being, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the multitude, introduced in the assembly, he 
began to excuse his coming into Greece with an army 
so much inferior to what they had expected. “ It was 
(he said) a strong evidence of his good will to them, 
that upon the call of their ambassadors, he had hasted 
tci their aid, without waiting till any thing was ready, 
or even till the weather was fit for sailing, lie assured 
them, he would in a short time satisfy their utmost ex- 
pectations ; that as soon as the season would permit, 
they should see Greece full of men, arms, and horses, 
and all the coast covered with his ships. Neither would 
he spare any expense or labour, or decline any danger, 
to remove the Roman yoke from their necks, give Greece 
real liberty, and make the yEtolians the most consider- 
able of all her states. When his forces should arrive, 
all sorts of provisions (he said) would arrive with them. 
In the mean time, he hoped the .ditolians would furnish 
him with corn and other necessaries for the troops he 
had brought."’ 

This discourse was heard with applause ; and the diet 
passed a decree constituting Antiochus general of the 
yEtolians, and appointing him a council of thirty per- 
sons, to whom he might have recourse on all occasions. 
The first attempt he made, by their advice, was to gain 
over Chalcis in Eubcea; and as they imagined that much 
depended upon expedition, he hasted away with 1000 
Syrians and some yEtolians, crossed the Euripus, and 
appeared before the gates of Chalcis. The yEtolians, in 
an amicable conference with the Chalcidians, endea- 
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voured to persuade them to enter into a treaty of friend- 
ship with Antioch us (without renouncing their alliance 

with Rome), and assured them, that the king was not 

come to make war upon Greece, but to deliver her from lonVui. 
slavery. Mictio, one of the chiefs of the Chalcidians, 
answered, “ That he wondered what cities of Greece 
they were, to set which at liberty Antiochus had left his 
kingdom, and come into Europe. For his part, he 
knew of none that had either a Roman garrison, or paid 
tribute to Rome, or was obliged to do any thing con- 
trary to its own laws. The Chalcidians, therefore, nei- 
ther wanted a protector nor a garrison ; since by the 
favour of the Romans they enjoyed both f)eace and li- 
berty. They were indeed far from despising the friend- 
ship of the king, or even of the iEtolians; but desired, 
the first instance of that friendship might be their leav- 
ing the island immediately ; for the Chalcidians were 
determined not only not to receive them within their 
walls, but to enter into no alliance with them, without 
consent of the Romans.” The king, hereupon, thought 
jjroper to return to .Demetrias, for he had not with him 
a sufficient number of troops to take Chalc'isby force. 

Nor did he succeed better in his endeavours to bring 
the diet of Achaia, held at iEgium, to a neutrality. 

His minister there extravagantly magnified the Syrian 
power, and boasted much of an innumerable multitude 
of horsemen, that were coming over the Hellespont into 
Europe, some in complete armour, others so excellent 
archers, that nothing was safe from their arrows, and 
who were surest of hitting an enemy when they turned 
their backs upon him. And though these horsemen 
were sufficient to trample down all the armies of Europe 
joined together in a body, yet the king would also bring 
into the field a numerous and terrible infantry ; Dahaa 
Medes, Elimaeans, Cadusians, names scarce heard of 
before in Greece. He represented the fleet of Antiochus 
as so prodigiously great, that all the ports of Greece 
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B C191 of Sidonians and Tyrians : those on the left, 

of Aradians and Sidetaj from Pamnhilia ; nations whose 
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consul, bravery in naval cnsratjements, and skill in maritime af- 
fairs, had never been equalled.” He added, that “it 
would be superfluous to reckon up tlie warlike stores 
or the sum of money Antiochus had amassed ; they 
knew the kingdoms of Asia had always abounded with 
gold. The Romans, therefore, would not have to do 
with Hannibal or Philip, the former only one of the 
chiefs of a single city, and the latter confined within the 
narrow limits of ]Macedon ; but with the great king of 
all Asia and a part of Europe. And that this king, 
though he came from the extremity of the cast to de- 
liver Greece from slavery, }et asked nothing of the 
Achseans that was contrary to their treaty with the Ho- 
mans. He only desired they would stand neuter, and 
be quiet spectators of the war between him and Rome.” 

Archidamus, the /Etolian minister, exhorted the as- 
sembly to comply with this motion ; nor did he stop 
here, but proceeded to inveigh against the Romans in 
general, and Flamininus in particular. He boasted that 
the victory over Philip was entirely owing to the courage 
of the -®tolians, who alone were exposed to danger, 
while the noble commander of the Romans employed 
himself wholly in making vows and sacrifices. To this 
Flamininus, who was present, answered, “ Archidamus 
considers before whom, rather than to whom, he speaks. 
The bravery of the jEtoliaiis is well known, in Greece, 
to shew itself more in councils and assemblies than in 
the field. They little value, therefore, what the Achasans 
think, whom they cannot hope to impose upon ; it is to 
the king’s ambassador, and by him to the absent king, 
that Archidamus makes his boasts. And now, if any 
one was ignorant before of what has made Antochus and 
the iEtolians friends, he may learn it from the speeches 
of their ministers ; by lying to each other, and bragging 
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of that strength they never had, they have puffed up vearot 
one another with vain hopes. While the j®tolians talk * 
loudly, that Philip was overcome by them, and the Ro- 
mans protected by their valour, and that you and the 
other states of Greece will undoubtedly join them ; the 
king, on the other hand, boasts of his clouds of horse 
and foot, his Dahae, Cadusians, Aradians, and the rest ; 
and covers the seas with his prodigious fleets. This puts 
me in mind of an entertainment we once had at Chalcis 
at a friend’s house, an honest man, and who understood 
good eating: it was in the beginning of June; and we, 
tliereforc, much admired how, in that season of the year, 
he liad procured such variety of venison as we saw at his 
table : upon wliich my friend (not so vain as these ora- 
tors) bade me not deceive myself; for that vvhai I saw 
was nothing more than common pork: ^ My cook 
(said he) has indeed disguised it, and given it different 
tastes and different names ; but all this variety of dishes 
is made of one tame swine.’ It is just so with regard to 
tliis pompous enumeration of the king’s forces : they are 
all Syrians, by whatever strange names they may be 
called ; all one sort of men ; and for their servile dispo- 
sitions much fitter to be slaves than soldiers. And I wish, 
Acheeans, I could but picture to you the great king, in 
all his mightiness and bustle. You would see something 
like two petty legions, incomplete, in his camp. You 
would behold him one while almost begging corn of the 
-^tolians to be measured out scantily to his soldiers; 
then borrowing money at use to pay them. You would 
see him hurrying from Demetrias to Lamia; from Lamia 
to Chalcis in Euboea: now standing at the gates of 
Chalcis ; and by and by, when denied entrance, and hav- 
ing only seen Aulis and the Euripus, returning to De- 
metrias. Indeed Antiochiis did ill to believe the JEto- 
lians ; and the iEtolians were as much in the wrong to 
hearken to his vanity. Be not you therefore deceived, 
but rely on the faith of the Romans, which you have so 
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often experienced. And as for the neutrality so much 
recommended to you, nothing can be more contrary to 
your interests : for without gaining any honour, or even 
thanks from either side, you would undoubtedly be the 
prize of the conqueror.” The Achaeans without hesita- 
tion declared for the Romans. 

Antiochus and the .^tolians had sent an embassy to 
the Boeotians, to court their alliance. These returned 
answer, That when the king came into their country, 
they would consider of what was proper to be done. 

The Athamanes were brought over to Antiochus by 
means of Philip the brother of Apamea, Amynander’s 
wife. Philip deduced his [)edigree from Alexander the 
Great, and pretended to be the true heir of Macedon : 
and the Syrian, encouraging his vanity, made him hope 
that he should one day possess that throne. 

After this, the king, hearing that Eumenes and the 
Achaeans were sending a garrison into Chalcis, made what 
haste he could to prevent them. He instantly sent away 
Menippus with 3000 men; and followed in person with 
the rest of his army. Menippus intercepted and cut oft' 
a party of 500 Romans that were marching to the de- 
fence of Chalcis ; and though the Pergamenians and 
Achaeans had entered the place, the inhabitants opened 
the gates to Antiochus : after which he soon reduced the 
whole island of Euboea. Thence he passed into Boeotia ; 
and this country also renounced her confederacy with 
Rome, and submitted to him. 

Upon his return to Chalcis (which he made his chief 
place of residence), he, by letters, invited his friends and 
allies to meet him in council at Demetrias, in order to 
determine, whether it were proper to make any attempt 
upon Thessaly. Some were for an expedition into that 
country immediately ; some for deferring it till the 
spring; others advised only the sending ambassadors 
thither. When Hannibal’s opinion came to be asked, 
addressing himself to the king, he spoke to this effect : 
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“ Had I ever been consulted since our arrival in Greece • Year of 
had my opinion been asked, when you were considering 561. 
how to act with regard to the Eubceans, Achaeans, and 
Boeotians, I should have said what I am now going to 
say, when the debate is concerning Thessaly. Our first, 
our principal object should be to gain over the king of 
Macedon. The Eubceans, the Boeotians, the Thessa- 
lians, who have no strength of their own, will always fol- 
low the dictates of their fears. Through fear they will 
now be on your side ; and, as soon as the Romans come 
into Greece, turn again to them, j)leading weakness as 
an excuse for having submitted to you. Of how much 
greater importance would it be to engage Philip in your 
cause, who, if he once espouses it, must of necessity be 
steady; and whose friendship will bring us an accession 
of real strength — a strength that, not long ago, was of 
itself sufficient to withstand the whole power of the Ro- 
mans ? If I am asked what reason I have to hope that 
Philip will join in the alliance, I answer: in the first 
place, his interest requires him so to do: and in the 
next, you .ditolians have always asserted he would. 

Your ambassador here, this same Thoas, when he was 
pressing the king to sail into Greece, employed, as one 
of his strongest arguments, the raging anger of Philip, 
to find himself, under the colour of a peace, reduced to 
slavery. I remember, he compared the king’s fury to 
that of a wild beast chained or shut up, and struggling 
to get loose. If this be true, let us break his chains and 
set him free, that he may turn against the common 
enemy all that wrath which has been so long restrained. 

But, if he will not be brought over to our cause, let us 
at least take care that he do not join our enemies. Your 
son Seleucns is at Lysimachia with an army : if he at- 
tacks Macedon on the side of Thrace, this, by keeping 
Philip employed in the defence of his own dominions, 
will hinder him from assisting the Romans. Thus far 
with regard to Philip. What my opinion is, in relation 
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u o M°E general plan of the war, you have known from 

r, cfiyi beginning. Had I then been hearkened to, the news 

at Rome would not now be that Chalcis in Euboea is 

consul- taken, and a castle upon the Euripus demolished; but 
that Hetruria, Liguria, and Cisalpine Gaul, are in a flame ; 
and, what perhaps would strike more terror, that Han- 
nibal is in Italy. Be that as it will, our present situation, 
I think, requires that you send immediately for all your 
sea and land forces, and provisions necessary to maintain 
them; for they cannot be supplied by this country. 
When your fleet arrives, it should be divided ; one part 
of it stationed atCorcyrato prevent the Romans landing 
in Greece, and the other sent to that coast of Italy which 
looks towards Sardinia and Africa. It will also be expe- 
dient that you in person march your land forces to the 
coast of Illyricum, near Epirus. There you may preside 
over all Greece, and keep the Romans in awe by the fear 
of an invasion: nay, from thence may actually pass into 
Italy, if you should think it proper. This is my opinion ; 
and if I should not be thought the most skilful in manag- 
ing other wars, yet surgly it will be granted, that I have 
learnt, both by good and bad fortune, how to manage 
a war against the Romans. In the execution of the ad- 
vice I have given, I am ready to assist with faithfulness 
and alacrity. But whatever re.solution you take, may the 
gods grant you success.” Such was the substance of 
Hannibal’s di.scourse. His counsel was applauded, and 
not followed. Of all he had proposed, the king did 
nothing, except sending to Asia for his fleet and land 
forces. 

As to Thessaly, it was determined to dispatch ambas- 
sadors to the Thessalian diet held at Larissa : and the 
Syrian marched with his army to Pherae, [in the same 
country. While he was there waiting to be joined by 
the Athamanes and the vEtolians, he sent Philip, the 
brother-in-law of Amynander, with 2000 men, to Cy- 
nocephalae, where the bones of the Macedonians slain in 
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the battle when the king of Macedon was vanquished 
by the Romans still lay unbnried. Antiochns thought, 

that if this pretender procured tliem burial, he would 

thereby gain the affection of a people over whom he consui- 
claimed the government. But this step served only to 
irritate the true king of Macedon. And he, who per- 
haps was hitherto undetermined, not only sent advice to 
the Roman praetor, M. Baebius, of the irruption of the 
Syrians into Thessaly, but offered him the assistance of 
his forces. 

The Syrian's embassy to the Thessalians having proved 
fruitless, he, with the help of the iEtolians and Amy- 
nander, reduced, by force of arms, Pherae, Scotussa, 
Cypra, and the greatest part of Thessaly ; and then laid 
siege to Larissa. Baebius, now joined by Philip, sent 
Ap. Claudius with a detachment to reinforce the garri- 
son. When Claudius came near the town, he posted 
himself upon a hill within view of the Syrians, made his 
camp larger than his forces required, and lighted up 
more fires than were necessary. Antiochus, thinking 
the whole Roman army and king Philip were coming to 
the ’•elief of Larissa, immediately raised the siege, under 
pretence that winter was at hand, retired to Demetrias, 
and from thence to Chalcis. Here he became en- 
amoured, though past fifty years old, of the daughter of 
a Chalcidian named Cleoptolcmus, in whose house he 
lodged. This disproportion of her age and condition to 
those of the king made the father very averse to the mar- 
riage, fearing she would soon repent her advancement 
to so glittering a station ; but Antiochus at length ob- 
tained his consent; and the nuptials were celebrated with 
royal magnificence. The king spent the rest of the 
winter in feasting and diversions : his officers and sol- 
diers, infected by his example, abandoned themselves to 
idleness and debauchery. 
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WAR WITH ANTIOCIIUS THE GRrAl. 

562. Rome declares w’ar against Antioclius. The consul Acilins routs the Syrians al 
Thennopyl.v, drives their king into Asia, and reduces the Adoliaiis to great ex- 
tremities. Flaiiiininus takes the island Zac\ntl)us from tlie Aclnvans. Philjp re- 
covers many places he had lost in his war with the Romans, riie A’tolians ob- 
tain leave of the consul to send deputies to Rome to treat of pf'aee. Livius, the 
Roman admiral, obtains a victory over the S\rian fleet. TJie ^Ktolians refuse to 
5^3. submit to the conditions proposecl by the conscnpt father^. Lucius Sqipio, tlie 

consul, assisted by his brother Atricanus, is apjiomted to act against Aiitiochus in 
Asia. 

Whilst Antiochus lay asleep in pleasures, the Romans 

50 C. ^vere very watchful of their affairs in the Levant. Some 
B. c. igo. J 

late successes of their arms had made all thino;s ciuict in 

20 1st . , ^ , 

consul- Spain and Italy, which put them in a better condition to 
provide for a war in the cast. They fitted out KX) 
b. si:’ quinquiremes to scour the eastern seas ; and after the 
election of magistrates, and a regulation of the troops 
appointed to serve this year, formally declared war 
C.4. against Antiochus. The new consuls, P. Cornelius Sci- 
pio Nasica, and M. Acilius Glabrio, drew lots for their 
provinces. Greece fell to the latter. When every thing 
w’as ready for his departure, ambassadors arrived from the 
kings of Egypt and Macedon w ith offers of money, pro- 
visions, and troops. Masinissa likewise would have con- 
tributed to the expenses of the war which the Romans 
were going to undertake. And as for the Carthagi- 
nians, they not only proposed to make the republic a 
present of wheat and barley, and to equip a fleet at their 
own expense for her service, but offered, in ready money, 
the whole remainder of the tribute, which they were not 
obliged to pay but in the space of nine years. Of all the 

offers made to the Romans at this time, they accepted 
only 500 Numidian horse and some elephants from Ma- 
sinissa ; they would not receive any corn either from 
him or Carthage, without paying for it. Acilius set out 
for Greece in the month of May, accompanied by L. 
Quinctius (the brother of Flamininus), whom the repub- 
lic had appointed to be his lieutenant ; and by the famous 
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Cato, who now served in no higher a station than that Year of 

^ ROME 

of legionary tribune. 562. 

The consul landed his troops in Greece, to the num- — 
ber of 10000* foot, '2000 horse, and fifteen elephants, c^ifui. 
He immediately sent his infantry to Larissa ; and with 
his cavalry marched to Limnsea, another city of Thes- 
saly, which the king of Macedon was besieging. This 

place surrendered to the consul at discretion. Thence 

. . , 20 , 000 . 

he proceeded to Pellina3nm, which Baebius had invested ; 
and this town also submitted to him. Here was taken 
Philip the pretender, whom the king of Macedon meet- 
ing, jestingly called him brother, and ordered him to 
be saluted king. Acilius sent him in chains to Rome. 

Then the Romans and Macedonians separated, to spread 
the terror of their arms in different parts. The king 
made himself master of all Athamania ; Amynander re- 
tiring thence with his wife and children into Epirus. 

And as for the consul, he soon subdued all Thessaly. 

When Antioch us the Great considered, that, instead 
of all the mighty things which had been promised him, 
he had got nothing, in Greece, but an agreeable winter 
lodging, and Ids landlord’s daughter to wife, he began to 
accuse Thoas and the iEtolians of having deceived him ; 
and to look upon Hannibal as a wise man and a prophet. 

He was now sensible of the rashness of his enterprise ; 
however, that its failure of success might not be im- 
puted to any farther negligence on his part, he sent to 
the vEtolians to collect their whole strength, and marched 
all his forces into their country in order to join them. 

The Ailtolian chiefs had not been able to raise above 
4000 men : and these were mostly their clients and vas- 
sals. Disappointed of his expected aids from his allies, 
Antiochus seized the straits of Thermopylae, to hinder 
the Romans from entering .^tolia by the way of Locris. 

At this pass, 300 Lacedemonians, under the command 
of Leonidas, had, for three whole days, stopped 1,000,000 
of men in the time of Xerxes. It was not above sixty 
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paces broad, and bounded on one side by the sea, and 
a morass of deep mud, and on the other by Mount Octa, 
the extremity of a chain of hills that divides Greece in 
two parts, almost in the same manner as the Apennines 
divide Italy. And as the king was not ignorant that, 
when Xerxes made his passage, it was by means of some 
troops that climbed the mountains, and fell down from 
thence upon the enemy, lie, to jirevent the Romans, de- 
tached 2000 ^Rtolians to seize the summit of Octa, 
called Callidromos, which overlooked his camp. Acilius 
nevertheless forced the king in his intrenchrnents: for 
Cato beingsentwith a detachment up the mountain in the 
night, dislodged the /Etolians ; and then jiouring down 
upon the Syrians, while the consul attacked them below, 
put a speedy end to the dispute : an exploit of whicli he 
was extravagantly vain, and the last military exploit of 
his life, lie was sent to Rome with the news of the 
victory. 

Antiochus, in the action of Thcrmop\he, and in his 
flight, lost his whole army, exce[)t 500 horse, whic'h es- 
caped with him to Elalia, from whence thc\ passed to 
Chalcis. The conqueror, to make the best u^e of his 
advantage, marched into BoBOtia. The inhabitants of 
several revolted cities came to meet him ; and as lie every 
where gave proofs of his clemency and moderation, the 
greatest part of this country submitted ; and, presently 
after, all Euboea ; for Antiochus, upon the approach of 
the Roman army, left Chalcis, embarked for Asia with 
his new queen, and retired to Ephesus. Acilius laid 
siege to Heraclca, at the foot of Mount Oeta. The city 
being taken, after a stout’ resistance of the AEtolian gar- 
rison, the soldiers retired into the citadel. It was com- 
manded by that Damocritus, who, when Flamininus 
asked a copy of the decree whereby the ^tolians called 
Antiochus into Greece, had answered, he would give it 
him upon the banks of the Tiber. He surrendered at 
discretion. 
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Philip, in pursuance of an agreement between him and year of 
the Roman general, was at this time besieging Lamia, a ses. 
strong town about seven miles from Heraclea. The 
place was on the point of surrendering, when the -con- 
sul, having reduced Heraclea, sent to the king to quit 
his enterprise : alleging, that it was but just the Roman 
soldiers, who had conquered the .^Ltolians in battle, 
should have the rewards of the victory. ^Philip with re- 
luctance complied, and marched away. Tire city pre- 
sently after opened her gates to Acilius. 

A few days before Heraclea was taken, the .^Etolians, 
assembled in council at Hypata, had sent Thoas into 
Asia, to press the Syrian to return with an army into 
Europe : but now they bent their thoughts wholly to a 
peace, and for tb.at purpose dispatched deputies ; who 
presented themselves in a suppliant manner before the 
consul. Phfeneas, their speaker, having, in a long ha- 
rangue, endeavoured to move the compassion of the 
conqueror, at length concluded with saying, that “ the 
j'Etolians yielded themselves and their all to the faith*" 
of the j)co])Ic of Rome." — “ Do you so ? (said Acilius) 
then deliver up to us Amvnander and the chiefs of the 
Athamanes, Dicicarchus the Hitolian, and Manetus the 
Epirot, wl'.o made the city of Naupactus revolt from us. ’ 

The consul had scarce finished, whenPheeneas answered, roub. 

“ We did not give ourselves up to servitude, but to your ' ' 

faith ; and I am persuaded, it is because you are un- 
acquainted with the customs of the Greeks, that you en- 
join us things so contrary to them.” Acilius haughtily 
replied, “ You little Greeks ! Do you talk to me of 
your customs ? of what is fit and decent for me to do ? 

You, who have surrendered yourselves at discretion, 
and whom I may lay in irons, if I please? Here, lictors, 
bring chains for the necks of these men.” Phaeneas and 
his colleagues, quite astonished, represented to the con- 

^ (Polyb. Legal, l.i.) says they were deceived by the words El? rh 'sricriv avroh^ 
if* jtcrmiticrCf not knowing that they signified among the lloinaus» 
to surrender at discretion. 
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ROM°E that, though they were very willing to obey his or- 
B c*K)o could not execute them without the con- 

sent of the ^tolian diet. He was prevailed upon to 

261st , , , , . } 

consul, grant them ten days truce, to bring him a positive an- 
swer from thence. The preliminaries on which the 
Roman general insisted, highly provoked the council. 
While they were in great perplexity and doubt what 
measures to take, one Nicander, an active man, who had 
gone from ^Etolia to Ephesus, and returned in twelve 
days, brought considerable sums of money from Antio- 
chus ; and also certain advice, that the king was making 
mighty preparations for war. This determined the as- 
sembly to lay aside the thoughts of peace. They drew 
all their forces to Naupactus, and resolved to sustain a 
siege there to the last extremity. Acilius, considering 
that by the reduction of this place he should give the 
finishing stroke to the conquest of vEtolia, and quell for 
ever the most restless of the Greek nations, marched 
thither and invested it. 

riut. In the mean time Flamininus, w'ho had resided a good 
Fiami- while at Chalcis, which he had saved from being sacked 
Li'v/’b (when taken by Acilius), and where he was honoured 
even to adoration, went thence to settle a peace between 
the Achseans and the city of Messene ; and he subjected 
the latter to the slates of Achaia. There was at this 
time a dispute between the Romans and Achaians about 
Zacynthus, an island in the Ionian sea. This island 
Philip of Macedon had given to Amynander, who made 
one Hierocles, of Agrigentum, governor of it. Hiero- 
cles, after the defeat of Antiochus at Thermopylas, see- 
ing that Amynander was driven out of Athamania by 
Philip, sold Zacynthus to the Achaeans ; but Flamininus 
remonstrated, in the diet of Achaia, that an island, which 
only the success of the Roman arms had made to change 
its masters, belonged of right to the Romans. The as- 
sembly having referred the matter to his own honour, ■ 
he thus answered : “ If I thought that your possessing 
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the island in question could be of any benefit to you, I 
would counsel the senate and people of Rome to let you sa*. 
hold it. But as a tortoise when collected within its shell 
is safe from all harm, and when it thrusts out any part of coisli. 
itself, exposes that part to be trod upon and wounded ; 
in like manner, you Achseans, who are encompassed 
with the sea, may safely unite, and united preserve all 
within the limits of Peloponnesus ; but if you transgress 
those bounds, and make acquisitions beyond them, these 
members of your state will be exposed to insults by which 
the whole body must be affected. ’ The issue was, that 
the Achseans relinquished their pretensions to the island. 

While the Romans were besieging Naupactus, king 
Philip (who had obtained permission from the consul to '■ 
reduce the towns which had fallen off from their alliance 
with Rome) made himself master of Demetrias, extended 
his conquests in Dolopia, Aperantia, and Perrcebia (ter- 
ritories of Thessaly, or bordering upon it), and was gra- 
dually recovering the many places which had been for- 
merly taken from him by the Romans. Flamininus, 
not pleased with this progress of the Macedonian, whom 
he looked upon as a more dangerous enemy than the 
Etolians, went to the camp before Naupactus to re- 
prove Acilius for having consented to the enterprises of 
Philip. As the besieged, who were now reduced to great 
extremity, bad formerly experienced Flamininus’s cle- 
mency, they, upon the news of his arrival, sent deputies 
to him, imploring his protection. He became their in- 
tercessor with the consul, and obtained for them a sus- 
pension of arms, till they could dispatch ambassadors to 
Rome, to negotiate a peace there. The Epirots at the 
same time sent thither, to excuse some advances they 
had formerly made to Antiochus ; and as it did not ap- 
pear that they had committed any act of hostility against 
the republic, she chose rather to admit their apology, 
than draw new enemies upon herself. But the ambas- 
sadors of Philip were yet more favourably received than 
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koVe Epirus. He begged leave to hang up, in the 

see. Capitol, a crown of gold of 100 pounds’ weight, in me- 
_1_! — ■ mory of the first advantage the Romans had gained over 
MMoi. Antiochus. The fathers readily accepted the king’s pre- 
sent; and, in return, restored to him his son Demetrius, 
then a hostage at Rome; promising at the same time, 
that, if he continued steady to the republic in the prose- 
poi.vb. cution of the war, she would remit the tribute he was 
engaged to pay her. 

During these transactions, Livius, the Roman admiral, 
was pursuing the war against Antiochus at sea. The 
king, for some time after his return to Ephesus, had 
imagined himself secure from any farther hostilities on 
the part of Rome. He never dreamt that the Romans 
would follow him into Asia ; and was kept in thft delu- 
sion by the ignorance or flattery of his courtiers. Han- 
nibal roused him out of his lethargy: he said there was 
more cause to wonder that the Romans were not al- 
ready in Asia, than to doubt of their coming : that the 
king might be well assured, he would very soon have a 
war with them in Asia, and for Asia ; and that, as Rome 
aspired to universal empire, she would infallibly ruin 
him, if he did not ruin her. Antiochus, thus awakened, 
went in person, with what ships he had ready, to Cher- 
sonesus, to garrison the places in that country, and 
thereby make it diflicult for the Romans to pass into 
Asia that way. At the same time he ordered Polyxeni- 
das to equip the rest of his fleet with all diligence. Upon 
the news of these naval preparations, Livius sailed to 
the coast of Asia, with a fleet of 105 decked ships, in- 
cluding the squadron of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. 
Polyxenidas having got together 100, some say 200 
ships, came to an engagement with the enemy in the 
Ionian gulf. The Romans obtained the victory with 
the loss of only one vessel; the Syrians lost twenty- 
three. 

About the time of this success of the Roman arms in 
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the Levant, the reduction of the Boian Gauls is said to 
have been completed by the consul Scipio Nasica, and 
one half of their lands given to new colonies sent thi- 
ther from Rome. 

To L. Cornelias Scipio, the brother, and C. Laglius, 
the friend of the great Scipio, were transferred the con- sfia. 

sular fasces for the new year. They began the exercise 

of their office with introducing to the senate the ambas- conli- 
sadors from Naupaclus. The fathers required of the 
./Etolians, that they should either submit implicitly to^ «- 
the will of the senate : or pay the republic 1000 talents, 
and engage themselves to be enemies to all the enemies 
of Rome. The ambassadors, knowing that the yEto- 
lians had not 1000 talents to give, and that they 
dreaded the severity of the Romans too much to yield 
to them at discretion, could consent to neither of these 
demands ; whereupon they were ordered to leave Rome 
that very day, and Italy in a fortnight. 

The senate had not yet assigned to the consuls their 
provinces. Laclius, who had a great interest in the as- i' 
sembly, and was perhaps the abler general, artfully pro- 
posed to his colleague, that instead of drawing lots, they 
should leave the matter to the determination of the con- 
script fathers. L. Scipio knew not how to decline this 
offer ; yet took time to consider of it ; and consulted 
his brother. Africanus, without any hesitation, advised 
him to accept the proposal ; and when the senate came 
to deliberate upon the affair, he, to their great surprise, 
offered to serve under his brother in quality of his lieu- 
tenant. There needed no farther argument to make 
the fathers immediately assign Greece to L. Scipio. 

The two brothers embarked at Brundusium, with 
13,000 foot and 500 horse, including auxiliaries and 
volunteers, and landed at Apollonia : from thence they 
marched through Epirus and Thessaly, and at length 
arrived before Ainphissa, the citadel of which Acilius 
was besieging, having already taken the town. Hither 
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rom”e some deputies from the Athenians, to intercede 
563. with the consul for the iEtolians, now shut up in Nau- 

pactus by a blockade. Lucius Scipio was at first inex- 

coisui- orable, notwithstanding that his brother joined his me- 
‘‘"J’' diation to that of the Athenians ; vet in the end con- 
sented to grant them a truce, that they might have an 
b.37. opportunity to try once more a negotiation with the 
senate of Rome. Acilius having resigned the command 
of his army to the consul, returned home. 


CHAP. VI. 

Antiochus invades Pergamu*!, but on the news of Scipio’s a)>])Toafh, asks a peace 
of the Homan admiral. His petition is rejected. Hannibal, viih a .*!quadroii of 
ships under his command, i^ blocked up in a port of Pani})li\ lia by the RVodians. 
Antiochus, after a vain attempt to engage Prusias, king of Hithynia, in Ins tjiiar- 
rel, orders Polyxcnulas, the Syrian admiral, to attack Homan Reel. The Sy- 
rians are totally defeated, and the king, m a fncht, withdraws his garrisons 
froniLysimachia, m Thrace, and from Al)\dos, w Inch commanded the Hellespont. 
1 he consular army having passed into •\.‘-ia tiilhout oiipci.^iuon, Aiuiodtu'' imiiH'- 
diately sends toScipio ]>roposals of peace. Not succeeding iii this iiogutiation, 
he ventures a battle with the enemy, is vanquished, and subniits toibe condi- 
tions imposed by the consul. 

All Greece being now quiet, the two Scipios were 
at full liberty to pass into Asia. In order to this, they 
judged that the safest way was to conduct their forces 
by land to the Hellespont, and consequently through 
Macedon and Thrace. However, before they set out, 
they had the precaution to dispatch a young Roman to 
Pella, where Philip resided at this time, to learn his 
real dispositions, and whether the steps he had taken 
were like those of a friend, or of an enemy. The king 
had prepared every thing to facilitate the march of the 
Romans through his dominions. He came in person 
to meet the Scipios on his frontiers, was extremely 
obliging in all his behaviour, and accompanied them as 
far as the Hellespont. 

In the mean time, Livius, in conjunction with the 
Pergamenian fleet, took Sestos, and afterward invested 
Abydos ; but raised the siege upon the news that Po- 
lyxenidas had destroyed a Rhodian squadron. The 
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Roman admiral soon after resigned his command to the 
praetor iEmilius, sent from Rome to succeed him. ses. 

Antiochus was now full of business ; and, turning his 
care from one thing to another, with a great deal of*^,'f„,, 
pain and assiduity brought almost nothing to pass. He*'"''- 
and his son Seleucus entered the territories of Per- 
gamus on different sides. Seleucus laid siege to the ca- 
pital. This brought Eumenes to the defence of his 
own country; and he was quickly followed by .Slmilius, 
and also by the Rhodians, who, since their last defeat, 
had equipped a new squadron. Upon the junction of 
these fleets, and the news of Scipio’s approach, Antio- 
chus, fearing to be hard pressed both by land and sea, 
dispatched an agent to Aimilius to propose a peace. 

The Roman, ambitious of the honour of finishing the 
war, readily hearkened to the motion ; and the Rhodians 
were not averse to it : but Eumenes, who had different 
views, prevailed to have this answer sent to the king, 
that nothing could be concluded, with regard to a peace, 
before the arrival of the consul. 

The Syrian, after laying waste the country of Perga- 
mus, invaded Troas, took Peraea and some other towns, 
and then retired to Sardis. His son Seleucus was soon 
forced to quit the dominions of Eumenes, chiefly by the 
able conduct of Diophanes, a Megalopolitan whom the 
Achasans had sent with 1000 men to the relief of Per- 
gamus. 

After this the confederate fleets separated : iEmilius 
stationed himself at Samos, to watch the fleet under 
Polyxenidas ; and Eumenes sailed to the Hellespont, to 
prepare every thing for Scipio's passage into Asia. Eu- 
damus, the Rhodian admiral, went to oppose Hannibal, 
who was bringing a reinforcement of ships from Syria. 

The two squadrons met off Syda in Pamphylia. In the^^^^^^ 
engagement, the Carthaginian had the advantage on 
the left, where he in. person commanded; but his right Hanmb«i. 
being vanquished and forced to sheer off, all the Rho- f ■ 
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Ye.r of dian ships jointly attacked him, put him to flight, and 
chased him into a port of Pamphylia. Eudamus left 
Chariclitus with twenty ships to block him up there, 
-”-‘1 and with the rest joined the Roman fleet. 

consul- * 

‘I'lp On the advice of this ill success, Antiochus employed 
Poiyb. his endeavours to engage the assistance of Prusias, king 
w,'*' ofBithynia: he represented to him by letters, that the 
views of the Romans were to destroy all monarchies, 
being determined to suffer, throughout the whole world, 
no empire but their own. “ First Philip was subdued ; 
then Nabis ; I am attacked the third: and, since Eu- 
menes has yielded himself to voluntary servitude, the 
fury of Roman ambition, when it has overturned my 
kingdom, will fall next upon yours ; nor will it ever 
cease its destructive progress, till it has borne down all 
kingly power.” 

To efface the impressions made by these letters, 
Scipio Africanus wrote to Prusias, assuring him, “ That 
Rome, so far from being an enemy to kings, had made 
it her constant practice, with regard to the monarchs in 
friendship with her, by every kind of honour to augment 
their majesty. The petty kings in Spain, who had put 
themselves under her protection, she had made great 
kings. Masinissa she had not only placed in his father’s 
throne, but had given him the kingdom of Syphax; so 
that he was now the most potent of all the African kings ; 
nay, equal in majesty and power to any monarch in the 
world. Philip and Nabis, though conquered in w'ar, 
had yet been left in possession of their dominions. 
Rome had restored to Philip his son (the pledge of his 
fidelity), remitted to him the tribute he owed the repub- 
lic, and suffered him to possess himself of some towns 
not belonging to Macedon. He added, that Nabis 
would have been held in the same consideration by the 
senate, if his own madness first, and then the fraudulent 
artifice of the iEtolians, had not undone him.” This 
letter gave a check to the king’s inclination to assist 
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Antiochus. But iEmilius, the Roman admiral and am- 

Iv Cl Al tSs 

bassador to him from the republic, absolutely fixed him 
in a neutrality, by convincing him, not only that the — 
Romans were more likely to be victorious than Antio- consul, 
chus, but that their friendship was more to be depended 
upon than his. 

Antiochus, disappointed of his hopes of aid from Pru- 
sias, and having little confidence in his own land forces, 
ordered Polyxenidas to bring to a battle, if possible, the 
Roman fleet, then lying at Samos. For though the king 
had no encouragement from past trials to expect vic- 
tory ; yet, as the Pergamenian squadron and a part of 
the Rhodian were at this time separated from the Ro- 
man, he had now a better chance to succeed than be- 
fore ; and he considered, that could he get the mastery 
at sea, he should then be able to hinder the Scipios from 
invading his Asiatic dominions. Polyxenidas encoun- 
tered the Roman fleet, consisting of eighty ships, off 
Myonnesus in Ionia. He was totally vanquished. Of 
eighty-nine ships, his whole strength, he lost forty-two ; 
the rest escaped to Ephesus. The king, when he heard 
of this misfortune, impatiently exclaimed, That some app- 
god disconcerted his measures ; every thing fell out con- p.ios! 
trary to his expectation ; his enemies were masters of 
the sea ; Hannibal was shut up in a port of Pamphylia ; 
and Philip assisted the Romans to pass into Asia.” In 
his fright, believing it impossible for him to defend 
places at a distance, he very unadvisedly withdrew the 
garrison from Lysimachia, which might have held out a 
great while against the consul’s army, and retarded his 
approach . He al so evacuated Aby dos, wh ich com manded 
the Hellespont, gathered all his forces about him at Sar- 
dis, and sent into Cappadocia for assistance from his son- 
in-law king Ariarathes. 

The consular army, attended by Eumenes and the 
Rhodians, passed the Hellespont without opposition. 
Upon the first advice of their landing in Asia, Antiochus, 
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r o*M E terror, immediately sent proposals of peace 

^ to Scipio, offering to quit his pretensions in Europe, and 

likewise all the cities in Asia, that were then in alliance 

consul, with Rome : and to bear half the expense which the 
Romans had been at the war. The consul insisted on 
the king's paying the whole expense of the war, his con- 
fining himself within Mount Taurus (a chain of moun- 
tains which begins towards the west of Lycia, and sepa- 
rates Cilicia from northern Asia), and his compensating 
Eumenes for the injuries he had suffered. The ambas- 
sador thinking these conditions intolerable, applied him- 
self privately to Scipio Africanus, to whom he had parti- 
cular instructions to make his court, offering him the 
restitution of his son (who by some accident had fallen 
into the hands of the Syrians), and even a partnership 
with Antiochus in the empire, if he would be content 
without the title of king. Africanus gave this answer to 
llvj, the ambassador : “lam the less surprised, that you are 
c'ae. unacquainted with the character of the Romans, and of 
me, to whom you are sent since I find you are igno- 
rant of the fortune and situation of him who sends you. 
If your master imagined, that an anxiety about the event 
of the war would engage us to make peace with him, he 
should, by guarding Lysimachia, have kept us out of the 
Chersonesus ; or he should have stopped us at the Hel- 
lespont. But now, after he has suffered us to pass into 
Asia, and thereby has received our yoke, he ought to 
submit to it patiently, and not pretend to treat with us 
upon a foot of equality. For my own part, I shall 
esteem the king's restoring me my .son, as the noblest 
present his munificence can make me : his other offers 
my mind certainly will never need — I pray the gods, my 
fortune never may. If Antiochus will be contented with 
my private acknowledgments for a personal favour, he 
shall ever find me grateful ; in my public capacity, I can 
neither give him any thing, nor receive any thing from 
him. All I can at present do for his advantage is, to 
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send him this honest advice: Let him desist from the ve»rof 
war, and refuse no conditions of peace.” ses. 

Antiochus, believing that should he be vanquished, 
nothing worse would be imposed than what the consul c^tui. 
had required, turned his thoughts wholly to war. He 
assembled all his troops, and encamped them not far 
from Thyatira in Lydia. Soon after, hearing that Scipio 
Africanus was fallen sick near Elaea, he generously sent 
him his son without ransom. The joy of the Roman, 
on this occasion, was so great, that it gave a turn to his 
distemper, and helped to cure him. To the Syrian mes- 
spngers he spoke thus : “Tell the king I thank him; I 
can at present make him no other return, except ad- 
vising him not to hazard a battle till he hears that I am 
gone to the Roman camp.’* Antiochus, in pursuance 
of this advice (the meaning of which it is hard to guess), 
declined fighting, and retired to Magnesia. But the 
consul, ambitious perhaps of gaining a victory in the ab- 
sence of his brother, followed the Syrian so close, and 
pressed him so hard, that he could not, without discou- 
raging his troops, avoid an engagement. The king’s 
'>rmy consisted of 70,000 foot, and 12,000 horse; the 
consul's of not above 30,000 men. They came to a bat- 
tle near Magnesia; Antiochus lost 55,000 men, includ- 
ing the prisoners; the Romans not more than 300 foot 
and twenty-five horse. Though this victory was chiefly 
owing to the bravery and conduct of the king of Perga- 
mus and his brother Attains, yet Lucius Scipio had so 
entirely the honour of it, that he acquired the surname 
of Asiaticus. 

And now the king of Syria, eager to procure a peace 
upon any terms, sent ambassadors to the Roman camp 
at Sardis, to make his submissions. It was by P. Scipio 
they made their application to the general. A council, 
at their request, being called to hear what they had to 
offer, the chief of them spoke to this effect : “ Our com- 
mission is not to make proposals, but to know of you. 
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KOM°E by what means the king may expiate his fault, 

^ and obtain of his conquerors forgiveness and peace. It 

has always been your practice, with a peculiar greatness 

comui- of mind, to pardon the kings and nations you have van- 
quished; your present victory, which has made you 
lords of the world, certainly demands a more illustrious 
display than ever of that magnanimity. Your only care 
now, having no longer any contention with mortals, 
should be to imitate the gods, in tendering the pre- 
servation of human kind.” 

It had been previously determined by the council, 
what answer should be given to these ambassadors, and 
that Africanus should give it. He is reported to have 
expressed himself in the following manner; “Of things 
in the power of the gods to give, they have bestowed 
upon us what they think proper : our courage and stea- 
diness, which depend upon our own minds, have been 
the same in all fortunes. Hannibal could tell you this, 
if you yourselves did not know it by your own expe- 
rience. As soon as we crossed the Hellespont, before 
we saw the king's camp, and when the event of the war 
was yet doubtful, we insisted upon the same conditions 
of peace, with which we shall now content ourselves, 
after victory has declared for us. Antiochus shall give 
up all his pretensions in Europe ; and in Asia, confine 
himself within Mount Taurus: he shall pay us 15,000 
talents of Euboea,* for the expenses of the war, 500 
' “ ‘ down, 2,500 when the senate and the people of Rome 

shall have confirmed the treaty, and 1000 annually for 
twelve years ; 400 talents he shall pay to Eumenes, and 
also the corn that was due to his father. And as the 
Romans can have no peace where Hannibal is, we, 
above all, insist upon his being delivered up to us, toge- 
ther with Thoas the jEtolian, Mnasilochus the Acarna- 
nian, Philo and Eubulidas, Chalcidians. For security 
of the peace we demand twenty hostages, whom we shall 
name. If Antiochus hesitates to accept of these terms, 
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let him reflect, that it is more difficult to reduce a kino; Year of 

. ® HOME 

from the height of power to a middle fortune, than from sss. 
this to cast him down to the lowest.” The ambassadors ^ — 

had orders to refuse no conditions ; all were accepted, consul, 
and the affair concluded ; but Hannibal could not be de- 
livered up ; for, hearing of the king’s defeat at Magne- 
sia, he had escaped out of the Syrian dominions. 


CHAP. VH. 

'!'})»' yldoliaiii- raiso new trou})le& in Greece. Eumenes, of Pergamus, asks of the 
conscript fnlliers all the countries they had taken from Antiochus. The Rho- 
iliaU'. o])po.sc Ills rcipiest. li is resolved that the coiKjuered countries shall be 
divided i)f tween him and them. A jieace is at lengtli granted to the iT'rtolians. 

'J'h(' consul Alanlius rediice.s the Gallo-Greeks in Asia. Philopijemen forces the 565. 

I.lK edemoiiMns to renouiu e th'- laws of Lycurgus, and subject themselves to 
those of Acliaia. Ten i ommissioners from Rome, in conjunction with the pro- 
co[i>ul Manlius, finish tlie treaty with Antiochus, and settle affairs in Asia. 
Manlius, in Ins return home, is attacked by a body of Thracians, and loses 
grc*at part of tlie booty he had taken from the Gallo- Greeks. 

Whilst the Scipios were thus settling peace in Asia, the 
yKtolians dispossessed Philip of the greatest part of£®'^;ig 
Atharnania, restored it to its rightful king, Amynander, — — 
ascl made some other conquests on the Macedonian, consul. 
Rome, upon an embassy from Amynander, confirmed 
him in the possession of his dominions. 

After the election of M. Fulvius Nobilior, and Cn. 
Manlius Fulso, to the consulship, ambassadors came'‘=*'t‘ 
from yEtolia to negotiate a peace ; but these, instead of 
addressing the senate in the manner of suppliants, enu- 
merated their services to the republic, and talked of their 
own courage in such a strain as seemed to reproach the 
Romans with the want of courage. The senate here- 
upon directly asked them, whether they would surrender 
at discretion ; to which they not answering any thing, 
the fathers ordered them out of the temple, and passed 
a decree, that they should leave the city that very day, 
and Italy in a fortnight ; adding, that if any ambassadors 
from iEtolia came to Rome for the future, without the 
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Tear of coHseHt of thc RomaH commander in that country, they 
should be treated as enemies. 

Presently after, Aurelius Cotta, a messenger, sent by 
ctnttti the news of his success, arrived at Rome ; 

and with him came Eumenes, king of Pergamus, the 
ambassadors from Antiochus, and some from Rhodes, 
etteq. Wheii Cotta had imparted the news to the senate, and, 
lI"' «. order, to the people assembled ; and when, in 

consequence of it, supplications and thanksgivings, as 
usual, had been decreed, the fathers gave audience to 
Eumenes. The king having in few words made his 
compliment of thanks for the succour he had received 
from them against Antiochus, and congratulated them 
on their complete victory over the Syrian, added, with 
a seeming modesty (no uncommon mask of impudence), 
“ As to my services to the republic, I had rather you 
should hear them from your own generals than from 
me.” Hereupon the senate entreated him not to be so 
over modest, but to prevail upon himself to say what he 
thought it reasonable the people of Rome should do 
for him : assuring him, that the fathers were disposed 
to recompense his merit to the utmost of their power. 
To this Eumenes : “ Had the option of a reward been 
given me from any other quarter, I should gladly have 
seized the present opportunity of consulting this most 
august assembly : that thereby I might avoid the danger 
of seeming to transgress the bounds of modesty and 
moderation in my desires. Certainly, then, since it is 
you who are to bestow the reward, it becomes me to 
leave it wholly to your generosity.” Upon this a most 
extraordinary contest of civility arose ; the senate still 
urging him to declare his wishes, and he as steadily per- 
sisting in his silence on that head. At length, to put 
an end to the dispute, he withdrew. The fathers, never- 
theless, directed that he should be called in again, saying, 
“ that it was absurd to suppose the king ignorant of 
what he hoped, or what he came to ask ; that he knew 
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Asia much better than the senate, and must know what 
countries lay convenient for his own kingdom.” Eu- ^ 
menes then said ; “ I should have still persisted in my — 
silence, conscript fathers, if I did not know that the 
Rhodian ambassadors are to be presently called in, and 
that, after they have been heard, I shall be under the 
necessity of speaking. My present task is the more dif- 
ficult ; because what they intend to request will seem 
not only to have .no view to my prejudice, but to have 
none to their own proper interest : for they will plead 
the cause of the Greek cities, and the justice of setting 
tliem at liberty. But if they obtain this, is it not evident, 
that they will alienate from us the affections, not only 
of the cities which shall be freed, but even of those that 
are in our dependance, and have long paid us tribute ? 

The Rhodians, on the other hand, having obliged the 
Greeks by so great a benefit, will, under the name of 
allies, hold them in subjection. Such is the advantage 
they propose to themselves, and yet they will disdain 
their having any views of interest. They will allege, 
that what they sue for is becoming your dignity to grant, 
and agreeable to your constant practice. But you, fa- 
thers, are not to be imposed upon by all this. You will 
not only avoid the injustice of depressing too much some 
of your allies, and beyond measure exalting others, but 
of putting those who have borne arms against you into 
a better condition than your friends and associates.” 
Then, after a pompous enumeration of all the services 
done by him or any of his family to the Roman name, 
services which he set forth as unequalled by any thing 
which any ally of the republic had ever performed, he 
thus proceeded : “ But you ask me, what it is I request ? 
Since in obedience to you, conscript fathers, I must 
speak, I shall say, that if you have confined Antiochus 
within Mount Taurus, in the intention to keep for 
yourselvesall the country between that and the sea, there 
is no nation whose neighbourhood I should more covet. 
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T«rof or think a greater security to my kingdom. But should 
5M. it be your resolution to withdraw your armies out of 

B C 188 ^ ^ 

~ — i that country, and relinquish it, I will venture to affirm, 
ransui- that none of your allies is more worthy to possess it than 
‘‘"p- myself. But it is a glorious thing to free cities from 
slavery ! I think so indeed, if they have committed no 
hostilities against you ; but if they took part with An- 
tiochus, how much more becoming your prudence and 
equity is it, to consult the advantage of your well-deserv- 
ing allies, than of your enemies ?” 

It was visible in the countenances of the senators, that 
they were much pleased with the king, and would re- 
ward him amply. When the Rhodian ambassadors came 
to he heard, the chief of them began by mentioning the 
long friendship of their state with the republic, and the 
services it had done her in her wars with Philip and An- 
tiochus. He then expressed a concern, that he was ob- 
liged to oppose the pretensions and demands ofEumenes, 
a prince who not only was a friend of Rhodes, but had 
deserved so well of the Romans in the late war. “ Our 
respect for the king is, indeed, the only thing which em- 
barrasses us ; for, that consideration apart, our cause is 
in no degree difficult for us to maintain, or for you to 
determine. Were the case such, that you must cither 
subject free cities to the domination of Eumenes, or 
suffer him to go without a sufficient reward of his merit, 
the matter might perhaps admit of doubt and delibera- 
tion. But fortune has well provided that you should not 
be reduced to that necessity. Your victory, by the 
bounty of the gods, is as rich as it is glorious. Besides 
the Greek colonies, you are thereby become masters of 
Lycaonia, the twoPhrygias, all Pisidia, the Chersonesus, 
and the bordering countries ; any one of which is vastly 
larger than the whole of Eumenes’s kingdom. And 
should you give all these to him, you would make him 
equal to the greatest monarchs. It is easy to enrich your 
allies by the spoils of the war, without departing from 
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your own institution. The cause you assigned for your 
wars with Philip and Antiochus was the liberty of the *4. 

Greeks. Let barbarians, let those to whom a master’s 

will has always been a law, have kings ; since they delight consul- 
in kings : but let the Asiatic Greeks, who have the same 
spirit as the Romans, experience that regard for universal 
liberty which made you the deliverers of Greece. It may, 
indeed, be said, that these Greek cities declared for An- 
tiochus : and did not many of the Greek nations in Eu- 
rope enter into a’ league with Philip ? Yet you restored 
to these their laws and liberties : this is all we ask for 
Asiatic Greeks. Can you not refuse to Eumenes’s 
covetous ambition, what you denied to your own just 
revenge? In this and all the wars you have had in 
Greece and Asia, with what courage and fidelity we have 
assisted, we leave you to judge: in peace, we offer you 
an advice, which, if you pursue, the whole world will 
think the use you make of your victory more glorious 
than the victory itself.” 

This discourse seemed Roman, and did not fail to have 
its effect on the senate. They determined to send ten 
commissioners into the Levant to settle all matters there; 
but at the same time pronounced in general, that Lycao- 
nia, the two Phrygias, and the two Mysias, should for 
the future be subject to Eumenes. Lycia, that part of 
Caria which was next to Rhodes, and the country lying 
towards Pisidia, they adjudged to the Rhodians. In both 
these dispositions were excepted the Greek cities w'hich 
had paid tribute to Antiochus, and taken part with the 
Romans in the war. These were to be free. As for the 
Syrian ambassadors, they had no business at Rome, but 
to get the peace approved ; and this was done. 

After dispatching these affairs, Fulvius and Manlius 
left the city. The first sailed for Greece, to reduce the 
.ffitolians; the second to Asia; whence Scipio, having 
delivered up the command of the army to him, returned 
to Rome, and was there honoured with a triumph. 
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uo»i’e Fulvius lamded at Apollonia, and began his campaign 
B ^88 laying siege to Ambracia, a considerable city on the 

borders of Epirus. It was in the hands of the iEtolians, 

consul- and vigorously defended by them ; but they at length 
capitulated: and then the .^tolian nation, with Ful- 
b. 3B. vius’s leave, sent to Rome to solicit a peace. The senate 
at first would hardly hear the entreaties of their ambassa- 
dors. Some Athenian deputies, who appeared in their 
behalf, were more favourably received. These had an 
eloquent man, named Damis, at their head. He con- 
fessed, that the Romans had reason to be angry with 
the ..Etolians, who, for great benefits received, had not 
made a suitable return ; but to charge this ingratitude 
upon the body of the nation, this, he said, was contrary 
to reason and truth. “ In all states the multitiide are 
like the sea. In its natural situation the sea is always 
smooth and calm, and perfectly safe to those who embark 
upon it; but when it comes to be ruffled and agitated 
by' impetuous winds and storms, nothing is more raging 
and terrible. Thus the jEtolians, while in their natural 
state and uninfluenced from abroad, were of all the 
Greeks the most tractable and best inclined to the Ro- 
man people; but when a boisterous Thoas and a Dicm- 
archas from Asia, a Menestas and a Democritus in Eu- 
rope, began to blow, then were the multitude put into a 
commotion ; they were hurried on to speak and to act 
in a manner unlike themselves. To the authors then 
of these mischiefs and disturbances, be inexorable, con- 
script fathers; but spare the multitude, and receive them 
again into favour. Let them now owe their preservation 
to your clemency. This, added to all your former be- 
nefits, will fix them for ever in affection and fidelity to 
Rome.” The senate granted the Ailtolians a peace, but 
* upon terms that put them in a worse condition than any 
of the states of Greece, though they had been the first 
that brought the Romans into that country. 

During these transactions, the consul Manlius in 
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Asia marched against the Gallo-Greeks (or Galatians) 
to take revenge for the assistance they had given Antio- ^ ^ 4 ^ 

chus in the late war. They were originally Gauls, who, 

in the time of Brennus, after various adventures, passing rousui- 
through Thrace, had entered Asia, and settled in an in-' ^*' 
land country beyond Caria and Phrygia. The consul 
was assisted in his long march by Seleucus the king of*'*^'* 
Syria’s son, and by Attains the brother of Eunienes ; c. 19 . 
and he drew considerable contributions from the petty 
kings through whose countries he passed, and who came 
to pay him homage. The Galatians upon his approach 
forsook their towns and cities, and retired to the tops of 
high mountains with their effects and {)rovisions. He 
vanquished the several nations of them (the Tolistoboii, 
Tectosagi, and Trocmi) successively, and reduced thefn 
to sue for peace. He would not treat with them upon 
the spot, but made them send their deputies to Ephesus, 
whither he retired with his army, and thither likewise 
repaired the ambassadors of all the princes of Asia with 
presents and submissions. 

In Italy M. Valerius Mcssala, one of the consuls year of 
chosen for the new year, was ordered to Pisa, to watch 
the motions of the Ligurians, who had committed some 
recent hostilities against the Romans : and C. Livius Sa- 

O corisul- 

linator, the other consul, had Gaul decreed him for his 

... 

province. Fulvins and Manlius were continued in their 
respective commands as proconsuls. Q. Fabius Labeo, 
the Roman admiral, had at this time a triumph granted 
him for only recovering from the Cretans 4000 Roman 
slaves ; though he had fought no battle to rescue them, 
and they had been delivered up to him, as soon as he 
appeared off the island with his fleet, and demanded 
them. By a census taken this year, the number of Ro- 
man citizens fit to bear arms amounted to 258,308. 

To return to the affairs of Greece : Fulvius had in his 
consulship taken possession of the island of Cephalenia, 
which the Romans had rCwServed to themselves in their 

2 B 
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Year of trcatv With .®tolia, and which was a very convenient ac- 

ROME . . /• 1 ■ 1 • • 1., I 

S 65 . quisition, as opening a way, tor tlieir legions, into relo- 
- ponnesus ; from which it was but about twenty-four 
con^i- miles distant. Some differences now happening between 
the Acha’ans and Lacedemonians, Fulvius, judging the 
b matter to be of great importance, thought proper to refer 
it to the senate. The conscri[)t fathers passed an am- 
biguous decree, which each party might interpret in its 
own favour ; and this occasioned the two republics to 
begin hostilities. Philopoemen, who commanded the 
Achaeans, led his army to Lacedeinon, and by some acts 
of severity so terrified the Lacedemonians, that they be- 
came servilely submissive. At his command they de- 
molished their walls, renounced the laws of Lycurgus, 
which they had observed 700 years, and subjccte'd them- 
selves to those of Achaia. 

poiu.. The ten commissioners appointed by the republic to 
Ln°, ^ settle the affairs of Asia landed at Ephesus with king 
ci'in, Eumenes. From thence they went to Apamea, where 
the proconsul Manlius met them ; and they all together 
put the last hand to the treaty with Antiochus. Besides 
the articles formerly mentioned, it contained, that the 
king should deliver up all his long ships ; that for the 
future he should have no more than ten armed galleys ; 
that he should not sail beyond the promontory of Caly- 
cadnus, unless to carry to Rome ambassadors, hostages, 
or tribute; that he should deliver up all his elephants, 
and never train any more of those animals. Among 
the hostages demanded, the king's son, Antiochus, was 
one. Then they settled the bounds of the dominions 
of Eumenes and the Rhodians. Lyciaand Caria to the 
river Maeander, except the town of Telmissus, were 
given to the latter ; Lysimachia with the Chersonesus in 
Europe, the two Phrygias, both the Mysias, Lycaonia, 
with Ephesus, Telmissus, and other towns in Asia, to the 
former : the Romans reserved no part of the conquered 
countries for themselve.s. They were satisfied, for the 
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present, with having extended the glory of their name, Year of’ 
and the terror of tlieir arms, and with the immense ^565^.^ 
spoils in gold, silver, and rich moveables, which they 
carried from Asia. 

When Manlius and his army had crossed the Helles- 
pont in their way home, they were attacked by a body 
of 10,000 Thracians, in a narrow pass, in a wood, where 
the Romans could not form themselves in order of bat- 
tle. Tliis danger escaped, yet with the loss of great 
part of the spoil, they continued their march through 
Thessaly and Epirus, and at length arrived at Apol- 
lonia, where they were to embark ; but the season be- 
ing now far advanced, the proconsul passed the winter 
there. 

In the mean time M.^Emilius Lepidus and C. Fla- venrof 
ininius, having succeeded to the consulate, would fain 
have passed into Greece and Asia; but as these coun- 
tries were now quiet (and had lately been pretty well 
plundered), the senate insisted upon their going to those ^ 
places where the republic had yet enemies to subdue ; 
and obliged them both to march against the Ligurians. 

The consuls obeyed, and, by the success they met with, 
pacified all between Etruria and the Alps. 

At length Manlius arrived from Apollonia, and de- 
manded a triumph of the senate assembled in the temple 
of Bellona. llis request met with opposition from some 
of the ten commissioners, who had been sent into Asia. 

They objected, that he had not only undertaken his ex- 
pedition against the Galatians without the orders of the i ivv, 
republic, but had carried on the war more like a robber c 4.. 
than a Roman consul ; and that his victories were too 
easy to merit any reward. They taxed him also with 
want of conduct, for suffering the Thracians to rob him 
in his return homc.^ Manlius pleaded, that the Gauls 

‘ Livy oiu‘ of the accusations at;ainst Manlius to have been his hjMTUi 

formed a design to lead his annv over Mount Taurus, the fatal boundary of tlu Ko- 
inan empire, as it was then called, on accountof some verses in tlie Sybillme oracles, 
threatening slaughter and destruction to those Roman armu*s whii h should jiass 
that limit. 


2 u 2 
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ROME Asia, having assisted Antiochus, were proper objects 
of the resentment of the Romans ; mentioned the battles 
he had won ; and excused as well as he could his disaster 

Cf)5th __ 

consul, in Thrace. After a long debate, the assembly decreed 
him a triumph. 


CHAP. VIII. 


566. 
Scipio 
retires 
from 
Rome III 
disgust. 

' 567 . 


Scipio Africanu.«;. and his brother Lucias, are “uece'^sively accused, before the Ro 
man peojde. of taklnj.: bribes fr(»in Antiochus, and «‘mb(v/hiy the ])ublj( money. 
Africanus refuses to aii«v^er, and at length retires to LiUTiumi, wdiere In* dies. 
Lucius IS condemned , ami, on his reftisin^^ to pa\ tlie hue miyio.sed, all liis effects 
are confiscated. A societN of d<‘hauchees formed at Rome, and calling; them- 
selves Bacchanalians, is su|>j)res>ed and jiunmhed. 


The present year was made very remarkable by the 
public prosecution of two men, whose eminent Services 
to their country, it might naturally bo thought, would 
have preserved them from :my open attack;' upon their 
fame or fortune. Scipio .\fricanus and his brotlier Asi- 
aticus were successively accused before the people of 
taking bribes from Antiochus, and embezzling the public 
money. 

At the instigation of Cato, as some authors report, 
tw’o tribunes, both of the name of Petilius, moved in 
the senate, that Africanus might be obliged to give an 
account of all the money received from the king of Syria, 
and of the spoil taken in that war. Scij)io rising up, 
and drawing a book out of hi.s bosom, “ In this (said 
he) is contained an exact account of all you want to 
know; of all the money, and all the spoil.’’ — “Read it 
aloud then (said the tribunes), and let it afterward be 
deposited in the treasury.” “No (replied Scipio), that 
I will not do. I shall not put such an affront upon my- 
self:” and instantly he tore the book to pieces before 
their eyes. 

Rivj, After this, a tribune, named M. Naevius, cited him to 
answer before the people to the accusations above men- 

et * * 

tioned. The jirosecution of this great man was vari- 
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ously judged of. Some thought it an instance of the Yearof 
most shameful ingratitude, and more detestable than^sa. ^ 
that of the Carthaginians in banishing Hannibal. Others 
said, that no citizen, how eminent soever, ought to be cmIui- 
CO nidered as above the laws, or too worthy to be ac- 
countable. “ What man can safely be trusted with any 
thing, not to say with the public administration, if he 
is not to be answerable for his conduct ? Force can 
be no injustice against him who will not endure a fair 
trial.” 

Nacvius had no direct proofof his charge. He sup- 
ported it only by surmises and presumptions. He took 
notice, that Scipio’s son had been restored to him by 
Antiochus without ransom ; adding, that the Syrian had 
paid court to him, as if peace or war with Rome de- 
pended upon him alone: tliat Scipio had acted more like 
a dictator than a lieutenant to his brother the consul ; 
and had gone into Asia with no other view, but to per- 
suade the Greeks and all the eastern nations (as he had 
formerly done the Gauls, Spaniards, Sicilians, and Afri- 
cans) that one man was the pillar and support of the Ro- 
man etnpire; that Rome, the mistress of the world, lay 
in shelter under the sliadow of Scipio, and that his nods 
had succeeded to the decrees of the senate and the com- 
mands of the people. The tribune also revived the old 
accusations relating to his luxury at Syracuse, and the 
affair of Pleminius. Scipio disdained to answer. It 
happened to be the anniversary of the battle of Zama. 

After saying something in general of his merit and ser- 
vices, he thus continued; “ On this day, Romans, I aui. cmi. 
conquered Hannibal and the Carthaginians. Ill would it says, that 
become us to spend it in wranglings and contention, thafsc!-' 
Let us not be ungrateful to the gods. Let us leave this tiles'*’''* 
rascal here, and go to the Capitol ; there to return 
thanks to the great Jupiter, for that victory and pc.ace, 
which, beyond all expectation, I procured for the repub- 
lic.” Instantly the tribes began to move; and the whole 
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assembly followed him, except the tribune himself and 
public crier. 

Scipio, notwithstanding this memorable triumph over 
consul, his accuser Na3vius, was again cited by the two Peti- 
liuses, to answer to the same aa;usations. It is not im- 
probable that the tearing his accounts furnished his ene- 
mies with the chief advantage they had against him, 
He now gave way to the storm, and retired to Liternum, 
not far from Naples. L. Scipio appeared for him, and 
said that he was sick; an excuse which did not satisfy 
his accusers; they were going on to get him condemned 
by default, when some of the tribunes, at the entreaty of 
L. Scipio, interposed, and obtained to have a new day 
named for the trial. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, pne of 
the tribunes, who had been always an avowed enemy of 
the Scipios, b ut was a man of great probity, would not 
suffer his name to be added to those of his colleagues 
in the decree. He declared, that he not only thought 
Scip'o's excuse sufficient, but, if he came to Rome, and 
asked his assistance, would put an end to the process. 
He added, “ P. Scipio, by his exploits, the honours con- 
ferred on him by the republic, the consent of gods and 
men, is raised to such a height, that to make him stand 
as a criminal before the rostra, and bear the reproaches 
and insults of young men, is a greater dishonour to the 
Roman people than to him. Will no merit, no dignities 
ever procure a sanctuary for great men, where their old 
age, if not revered, may at least be inviolate This un- 
expected declaration from an old enemy of the Scipios 
had a great effect on the multitude, and even on the ac- 
cusers themselves; who said they would take time to 
consider w'hat was fit for them to do. The senate pre- 
sently after assembled and ordered thanks to be returned 
to Tib. Gracchus lor having made his private resentment 


give way to the public good. The prosecution was 


dropped. Africanus,w'ithout any desire of returning to 


Rome, spent the remainder of his days at Liternum ; 
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and there, at his death, he ordered his body to be ^earot 
buried.™ sae. 

Scipio Asiaticus stood his trial, and was condemned, 

together with one of his lieutenants and his quaestor, as consul- 
guilty all three of having defrauded the treasury of great 
sums of money received by them in Asia for the public 
account. The lieutenant and the quaestor gave security 
to pay what was judged to be due from them; Scipio 
refused to give bail, still insisting, that he had accounted 
for all he had received. They were going to lead him 
to prison, when Tib. Gracchus interposed. He said, he 
would not indeed hinder the proper officer from raising 
the money" out of Scijiio's effects, but would never suf- 
fer a Roman general to be thrown into the same prison 
in whteh the generals of the enemy, taken by him in 
battle, had been confined. His effects beinti seized and aui.gpi. 
appraised, were not found to be of value sufficient to pay Livy, 
the sum in (jucstion, nor was there any thing amongst c! 8, h. 
them which could be deemed to have been brought from 
Asia, The friends and relations of Asiaticus would, by 
j)!'esents. have more than made up his loss, but he re- 
fused to accept of any thing beyond bare necessaries. In 
return for the generous part Gracchus had acted, the 
Seipios gave him in marriage Cornelia, the daughter of 
A fricanus. 

The consulship of Sj). Posthumus Albinus and Q. 
Marcius Philij)]HJS was chiefly spent in suppressing and 
punishing a monstrous society of debauchees, which had 
been formed at Rome under the name of Bacchanalians, tousui. 
In the end of the year Marcius was defeated by the Ligu- ^ 
rians, and lost 4000 of his men. 

It is not ce tainly known when he died, and Liry, wh<» tells Hie story the trial, 
nioic amply thn it i.s i elated above, says that authors so differ about the < 
stanctfs of the | oseciilion, that he knows not what to believe Tn these parlic’i lais, 
however, nn>st I lln m ajjree ; that Scipio was pnblicU prosecuted, that be loi - his 
book ofaijcount, that he disdained to answer at his l:ial, that he carried awa 
people to the (/ pilol, that he was afterwaid cited again, and that he then lelin 

It is also unc rlain which ol the hrolhers was first prosecuted. 

“ Livy think it amounted to 1,000,000 of the smaller sesterces, which, av«-ord- 
ing to Arbuthnot, makes, of our money, 13*. 4(L and say,-, lh.at \al. Antias 

must be mistaken when he makes it amount lo fifty times tliiil .simi. 
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CHAP. IX. 

6t)8. Tlie Romans, jealous of the jjrowing power of Philip of Mareilon, send ambassadors) 
into Greece, to take c»)^ni/..inre of his prt>ceeditiffs. 'J'lie\ stiip him of all the 
t«»wnr. ho had recovered fiom the Greeks, in the war with Antiwchus, and order 
him to evacuate ^^nus and Maruiia.'a, which Kuiuenes claimed as appendages of 
5''<> Chcrsoiiesus and Ljsimarhia, granted to him l)> the senate. Philip, to revenge 
himself on the people of Maronaea, who had complained of his tyranny, contrives 
tc have a body of Thracians admitted into the town, wdiere ihev exercise all the 
cruelties of war. The Romans expressing much dissatisfaction with the king’s 
conduct, he resolves to employ Lis son Deinclnns (o sooth the conscript fathers, 
with whom the young prince had acquired much favour when a hostage at Rome. 
Appius Claudius, the Roman ambassador, treats the Acluraiis with threat haughti- 
ness, in relation to some complaints made against them b| the Lacedemonians. 

r OME beginning of the consulship of Appins Claudius 

Pulcher and M. Sempronius Tuditanus, three commis- 

sioners, the chief of whom was (i. Caccilius Metellus, 

consul- were sent into Greece to terminate certain disputes of 
the king of Macedon with the king of Pcrgamits and 
some states of Greece. 

c, l.’4. 

Philip, since liis petice with Rome, had neglected no- 
thing to strengthen him.seif against a new war, whenever 
it should he unavoidable. He had increased his reve- 
nues by promoting trade, and by the prolits of his mines, 
in which he employed a great number of men. To re- 
cruit his people, exhausted by the late wars, he not only 
encouraged marriages and the bringing up of children, 
but transplanted into Macedon a great multitude of 
l oMuci. Thracians. The.se being strangers to the Romans, and 
\lt.iu therefore not intimidated by them, he settled them in 
Ln’y.b. some towns on the sea-coast, obliging the former inha- 
bitants to remove into Emathia, anciently called Paeo- 
nia. After the victory over Antiochus in Greece, the 
consul Acilius had permitted the Macedonian to make 
war upon Amynander and the Athamanes, and to lay 
siege to those towns in Thessaly and Perrhaebia which 
belonged to the iEtolians. Philip easily expelled Amy- 
nander, and took several towns in Thessaly and Perrhae- 
bia, and among the rest Demetrias. He also seized 
upon some places in Thrace. The Romans, always jea- 
lous of his power, had constantly watched his motions, 
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and had given him several mortifications. By the treaty 
of peace concluded between him and T. Flamininus, it 
had been referred to the determination ot the senate, 

267 th 

whether certain towns of Maceclon, which had revolted consui- 
from the king during tlie time of a truce with the Ro- 
mans, should be restored to him; and the fathers had^'J^; 
given sentence against him. They had also confirmed 
Amynander in the possession of great part of his do- 
minions which .the iEtolians had recovered from the 
Macedonian. And now Amynander claimed the rest of 
his towns. The Thessalians and Perrhicbians likewise 
demanded back theirs ; alleging, that though Philip had 
taken them from the .Rtolians, t these had only 
usurped them. Some of the complainants broke out 
into harsh invectives against the king; which he an- 
swered with heat and haughtiness. The Roman com- 
missioners finished the wliole affair by a short decree, 
that Philip should withdraw his garrisons from all the 
places ill question, and confine himself, on that side, 
within the ancient bounds of the kingdom of Macedon. 

Then they removed to Thessalonica, to hear tlic com- 
jjlaints of the ambassadors from Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamus, who pretended that the cities of Maronea and 
iEnus, now possessed by Philip, of right belonged to 
their master ; because by their nearness they seemed ap- 
pendages of Chersonesus and Lysimachia, which he had 
received, by grant, from the senate of Rome. The Ma- 
ronites also complained, that their town had been seized 
by the Macedonian, and that his soldiers tyrannized in 
the place. Philip answered in a manner that was not 
expected: ‘^It is not with the Maronites and Eumenes 
only that I have a controversy, but with }ou also, Ro- 
mans, from whom I have long observed that I can obtain 
no justice. Some cities of Macedon had revolted from 
me during a truce ; I thought it but just that these 
should be restored to me ; not that they would have 
made any great addition to my kingdom (for they are 
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Y»..rof but small towns, and situated on the extremities of it), 
a>«- but such an example mieht have had very ill conse- 
quences with regard to my other subjects. Yet this you 

ioii'sui- denied me. In the iEtolian war I was desired by the 
consul Acilius to besiege Lamia. After many fatigues 
and encounters, when I was upon the point of scaling 
the wall, and taking the town, Acilius forced me to with- 
draw my troops. As some compensation for this injury, 
I was permitted to recover a few castles, (as they should 
be called, rather than towns) of Thessaly, Perrha'bia, and 
Athamania. Tliese you took from me a few days ago. 

Eumenes’s ambassadors just now mentioned it as a 
truth beyond all dispute, that it is more equitable to give 
what Antiochus formerly held, to their master, than to 
me. I am quite of another opinion. Enmenes could 
not have held his kingdom, not only ii you had not been 
victorious, but if you had not made war upon Antiochus. 
Eumenes, therefore, is obliged to you, not you to him. 
But so little was any part of my kingdom in danger from 
the Syrian, that he voluntarily offered me, a*; the price 
of an alliance, 3000 talents, fifty ships of war, and all 
the Greek cities which I had formely held. These offers 
I rejected ; nor did I dissemble my being an enemy to 
him, even before Acilius led your army into Greece. 
After the consul's arrival, I conducted whatever part of 
the war he committed to me ; and when Scipio marched 
his forces by land to the Hellespont, 1 not only gave him 
a safe passage through my dominions, but made good 
roads for him, built Ijridges, and supplied him with pro- 
visions. Not contented with this, I took the same care 
of his passage through Thrace, where, besides other 
things, I had to guard against his being attacked by the 
Barbarians. For this my zeal, not to call it merit, ought 
you not rather to have added something to my kingdom, 
and amplified it by your munificence, than (as you now 
do) to take from me what I already possess, either in my 
own right, or by your favour ? The cities of Macedon, 
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which you own to have been iustly mine, are not re- 
stored. Eumenes comes to spoil me, as he did Antio- 

chus; and to cover a most impudent falsehood, cites the 

decree of the ten commissioners, than which decree no- consui- 
thing can be a clearer confutation of his pretensions. 
is there, indeed, plainly and expressly said, that the Cher- 
sonesus and Lysimachia are given to Eumenes. But 
where is there any mention made of yEnos, Maronea, 
and the cities of Thrace ? What he did not dare so 
much as to ask of the commissioners, shall he obtain 
from }OU, as in consequence of a grant from them } 

Upon what footing am I to be for the future ? If you 
propose to pursue me as an enemy, go on as you have 
bcguij: but if you have any regard for me as a king in 
fricncKliip and alliance with you, I beg you would not 
offer me so great an indignity.*' 

The ambassadors are said to have been moved with 
the king’s discourse ; to which they made this perplexed 
answer; ‘‘ If the cities in question have been given to 
Eumenes by the decree of the ten commissioners, we 
will cliange nothing in that disposition. If Philip has 
taken them in war, he shall hold them as the reward of 
victory. If neither of these be true, the cognizance of 
the affair shall be referred to the senate of Rome ; and 
in the mean time Philip shall withdraw his garrisons, that 
things may be upon an equal footing between the two 

To this harsh treatment of Philip by the Romans, Livy 
imputes that w^ar, w^hich his son Perses afterward made 
against them, and which he received as it w'erc by legacy 
from his father. 

The Roman commissioners from Macedon went into 
Achaia, from whence, much dissatisfied with the Achae- Year of 

It O M E 

ans, they returned to Rome (where P. Claudius Pulcher s®- 

B. C. 183. 

and L. Porcius Licinus had been chosen consuls for the 

new year). They gave an account of their negotiation wnsui. 
to the senate, and, at the same time, introduced the am- 
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^wof bassadors of Philip and Eumenes, and also those from 
5^. the Thessalians, Lacedemonians, and Achaeans. It was 
— nothing but a repetition of the same complaints and 
consul- same answers that had been made in Greece. Tlie se- 
nate appointed a new commission, at the head of which 
was Appius Claudius, to go into Maceclon and Greece, 
and examine whether the Thessalians and Perrhaebians 
were put into possession of those towns which Philip 
had promised to deliver up to them; and to order him 
to evacuate iEnos, Maronea, and all the |)laccs he held 
on the sea-coast of Thrace. They were aKo directed to 
go into Peloponnesus, where the former commissioners 
had not done any thing, because it had been refused to 
convene a council to give them audience. Of tl)is re- 
fusal Q. Ca'.cilius, the head of that commission, com- 
Po'Nb plained heavilv. The ambassadors from Lacedemon also 
made complaints of the Achaean^; of which more here- 
after. As to Cmcilius's charge, the Achman ministers 
excused themselves by citing a law which forbade sum- 
moning a diet, unless on occasion of pc‘ace or war, or 
when ambassadors came from the senate with letters 
or written carders. That they might never more make 
this excuse, the senate gave them to understand, that as 
they, whenever they would, might have an audience of 
the fathers at Rome, it was fitting that Roman ambas- 
sadors should meet with the like respect in Achaia. 

Legal Whco Philip, on the return of his ambassadors, had 
learnt from them, that he must absolutely evacuate 
tEuos and Maronea, he took council of his passions, and 
remembering that the Maronites had behaved themselves 
insolently, when they pleaded against him for their liberty, 
he gave orders to Onomastus, his lieutenant for the 
guard of the sea-coast^ to take such measures as might 
make them repent of their desire of freedom. Onomas- 
tus employed Cassander, one of the king’s officers, who 
had long dwelt at Maronea, to let in a body of Thracians 
by night, that they might sack the town, and exercise in 
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it all cruelties of war. This was done, but so resented y®" of 
by the Roman ambassadors, who had better intelligence 569. 
of these proceedings than could have been imagined, that — — ’ 
they directly charged the king with the crime ; which, (onsui. 
they said was no less an insult on the Roman people, 
who had undertaken the protection of the Maronites, 
than a cruelty to the innocent sufferers. Philip denied 
his having had any share in the bloody act, and laid it 
upon the Maronites themselves ; affirming that they, in 
the heat of thei’r factions and quarrels (some being in- 
clinable to him, others to Eumenes), had cut one ano- 
ther’s throats. Nay, he made no scruple to propose to 
the ambassadors to examine the Maronites themselves ; 
as well know ing, that they, terrified by the late execu- 
tion of his vengeance, durst not accuse him; because he 
would still be in their neighbourhood, and the Romans 
not near enough to protect them. Appius Claudius an- 
swered, that it was needless to make inquiries about a 
thing already known ; that he was well informed of 
what had been done, and by whom ; and if the king 
would clear himself, he must send Onomastus and Cas- 
sander to Rome, there to be examined by the senate. 

Philip at this clianged colour, and was confounded ; yet 
recovering himself, he said, that Cassander should beat 
their disposition : but as to Onomastus, who had not 
been at Maronea, nor near it at the time of the slaugh- 
ter, he refused to give him up. Ilis true reason was, that 
he feared lest a man, who had been much in his confi- 
dence, and whom he had employed in many such exe- 
crable commissions, might reveal other secrets to the se- 
nate besides what regarded the Maronites : and that 
Cassander might tell no tales, he took care to have him 
poisoned in his way to Italy. The Roman ambassadors 
at their departure let the king plainly see that they were 
dissatisfied with his conduct : he began to fear that he 
should have a war to sustain before he was sufficiently 
prepared for it. To gain time, he resolved to employ his 
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younger son Demetrius as his ambassador to the senate ; 
with whom the young prince had acquired much favour 
when he was a hostage in Rome. 

The same ambassadors who had been with Philip, 
made their progress through the rest of Greece, and 
took cognizance of the complaints of some banished La- 
cedemonians against the Achfeans, for having beat down 
the walls of Lacedemon, slaughtered many of the citi- 
zens, and abolished the laws of Lycurgus. To these ac- 
cusations Lycortas (the father of Polybius the historian), 
praetor of Achaia, answered, “ That tlie complainants 
were notoriously the very men who h;id committed the 
murders they complained of : that as to throwing down 
the walls of Lacedemon, it was perfectly agreeable to 
Lycurgus’s institution, who had forbade his citizens all 
kinds of fortification ; that the tyrants of Lacedemon, 
who built those walls, harl in effect abolished the ordi- 
nances of Lycurgus, governing the city by their own 
lawless will ; and that the Aclueans, not knowing any 
better laws than their own, had communicated them to 
the Lacedemonians, whom they found in reality without 
laws, or any tolerable polity, and had associated to the 
other states of Peloponnesus. 

He concluded with words to this effect; “The 
Achaeans, being friends and faithful allies of Rome, think 
it strange to see themselves thus compelled to give an 
account of their actions, as vassals and slaves to the Ro- 
man people. If the voice of Flamininus's herald was 
not an empty sound, why might not we as well inquire 
about your proceedings at Capua, as you take cognizance 
of what we have done at Lacedemon. You will say, 
perhaps, that, by the league between us, we are only in 
appearance free ; in reality subject to Rome. I am sen- 
sible of it, Appius; and, if I must not, I will not be 
angry. But I beseech you, whatever distance there be 
between the Romans and Achaeans, let not us, your allies, 
be upon the same, not to say a worse foot with you than 
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enemies ; your enemies and ours. That the Lacedemo- <>f 
nians might be upon an equality with us, we gave them ^ 

our own laws, and made them a part of the Achaean body. 

The vanquished, not content with the laws and privi “ cou&ul* 
leges which satisfy the victors, would have us violate 
compacts that have been confirmed by the most solemn 
oaths. No, Romans, we honour you, and, if you will, 
we fear you too, but we reverence more, we dread more, 
the immortal gods. " Appius had little to reply, and was 
therefore very brief. Tliinking it no time for gentle 
management, he only advised the diet, “By a ready 
compliance to merit favour, while they might, and not to 
wait till they were compelled to obedience.’’ The as- 
sembly heard this imperious language with inward rage; 
yet, fear prevailing, they only desired that the Romans 
would themselves make what change they pleased with 
regard to the Lacedemonians, and not force the Achse- 
ans, by any act of their own, sacrilegiously to break their 
oaths. 


CHAP. X. 

Cato, after great oppo-xltion bv the nobles, ’ k'. chosen censor. His Cato 

conduct in that ofliee. chosen 

Thkhe happened, this year, a remarkable struggle eivy, 
amongst tlie great men of Rome, for the office of cen- et.«'q. 
sor. Cato being one of the candidates, the nobles, who LlfTof 
not only envied him as a new man, but dreaded his se- 
verity, set up against him seven powerful competitors. 
"Valerius Flaccus, who had introduced him into public 
life, and had been his colleague in the consulship, was 
a ninth candidate; and these two united their interests. 

On this occasion Cato, far from employing soft words 
to the people, or giving hopes of gentleness and com- 
plaisance in the execution of the office, loudly declared 
from the rostra, with a threatening look and voice; 
“That the times required firm and vigorous magistrates 
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— i — by the roots, and restore the rigour of ancient discipline.” 

^’ii. It is to the honour of the people of Rome, that, notwith- 
standing these terrible intimations, they preferred him 
to all his competitors, who courted them by promises of 
a mild and easy administration. The comitia also ap- 
pointed his friend Valerius to be his colleague, without 
whom he had declared, that he could not hope to com- 
pass the reformations he had in view. 

Cato’s merit, upon the whole, was superior to that of 
any of the great men who stood against him. He was 
temperate, brave, and indefatigable, frugal of the public 
money, and not to be corrupted. There is scarce any 
talent requisite for j)ublic or private life which he had not 
received from nature, or by industry acquired. He was 
a great soldier, an able statesman, an eloquent orator, a 
learned historian, and very knowing in rural affairs. Yet 
with all these accomplishments, he had great faults. 
His ambition being poisoned with envy, disturbed both 
his own peace and that of the whole city as long as he 
lived. Though he would not take bribes, he w'as unmer- 
ciful and unconscionable in amassing wealth, by all such 
methods as the law did not punish. It was one of his 
sayings, according to Plutarch, that “The man the most 
to be admired, the most glorious, the most divine, was 
he, at whose death it appeared by his accounts, that he 
had added more to his patrimony than the whole value 
of it.” 

The first act of Cato in his new office, was naming his 
colleague to be prince of the senate; after which, the 
censors struck out of the list of the senators the names 
of seven persons; among whom was Lucius, the brother 
of T. Flamininus. Lucius, when consul, and command- 
ing in Gaul, had with his own hand murdered a Boian 
of distinction, a deserter to the Romans; and he had 
committed this murder purely to gratify the curiosity of 
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his pathic, a young Carfhaginian, who, longing tb seeY«'-'»f 
somebody die a violent death, had reproached the gene*- ms- 
ral for bringing him away from Rome just when therS— ^ — " 
was going to be a fight of gladiators. 

Titus Flamininus, full of indignation at the dishonour 
done to his brother, brought the affair before the people; 
and insisted upon Cato's giving the reason of his pro- 
ceeding. The censor related the story ; and, when Lu- 
cius denied the fact, put him to his oath : the accused 
refusing to swear, was deemed guilty, and Cato’s censure 
approved. Yet he greatly hurt his own character when, 
at the review of the knights, he took away the horse of 
Scipio Asiaticus ; this act being by every body ascribed 
to a malicious desire of insulting the memory of Afri- 
canus.* 

But no part of the censor’s conduct seemed so cruel 
to the nobles and their wives, as the taxes he laid upon 
luxury in all its branches ; dress, household furniture, 
women’s toilets, chariots, slaves, and equipage." The 
people, however, in general, were pleased with his regu- 
lations, insomuch that they ordered a statue to be erected'’ 
to his honour in the temple of Health, with an inscrip- 
tion that mentioned nothing of his victories or triumph, 
but imported only, that by his wise ordinances in his 
censorship he had reformed the manners of the republic. 

« These articles \>>'eTe all taxed at three per cent, of the real value. 

P Plutarch relates, that before this, upon some of Cato’s friends expressing to 
him their surprise, that while many persons \tithout merit or reputation had .sta- 
tues, he had none j he answered, “ I had much rather it should be asked, why the 
people^iave not erected a statue to Cato, than why they have,” 
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570. Many complaints are broui^ht to Rome against Philij) of Maccdon. His son De- 
metrius pleads for him in the senate ; and, out of regard to thi^ young prince, 
the fathers send an ambassador into INFacedon, to settle affairs witl» the king in 
ail amu able manner, llie Messeniuns break off from the A clr.ran association, 
and take uj) arms. Pbilopicmen, m a .skirmish \Mth them, is made prisoner, 
and afterward put to death. Flaniininuh, the Roman ambasaador to Prusias 
of Ihthynia, demands of the king to gi\t Hannibal, who had taken refuge 

. in his court. The Carthaginian, to avoid falling into, the hands of the Romtms, 
tiauni- 11,,, b ' 

bAl kills poison. 

himself. _ _ 

Year of When it WHS univcrsall) known that the conscript fa- 
thers would receive nccusations against the king of Ma* 
B c i8« -cedon. from whatever quarter they should come, the 
c^lui. ^'^y’ ^ short time, swarmed with ambassadors from the 

*'"p- numerous states of Greece. King Eumenes, whb never 
i^auo^' wanted matter of invective against Philip, sent ministers 
Claudius to Rome without delay. And even some private men 
fir"' went thither with complaints of personal injuries. After 
Polybius fhs several complainants had delivered themselves in the 
senate, it lay upon Demetrius, now ambassador from his 
father, to answer all. The senators, considering his 
youth, and how unequal he was to the task of disputing 
with so many artful wranglers ; and observing also how 
much he was embarrassed (as indeed were they them- 
selves) by the abundance and variety of the matters ob- 
jected, asked him. Whether his father had not furnished 
him with some notes to help his memory ? and he own- 
ing that he had a little book for that purpose, they de- 
sired him to read aloud what it contained in relation to 
the points in question. The truth was, they had no de- 
sire to hear the son declaim, but to find out with cer- 
tainty what the father thought and intended ; and thus 
much the memorial discovered, that the king was ex- 
cessively piqued ; for up and down in it were scattered 
such expressions as these ; “Although Csccilius^md the 
other ambassadors did not deal fairly by me in this bu- 
siness — ^although this was unjustly given against me — 
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notwithstanding the ill treatment and the insults i have Tear of 
undeservedly met with on all hands. — ” 

Demetrius excused, as well as he could, whatever facts 
had given an offence, and were not to be denied ; pro- eowai- 
mising an exact conformity, for the future, to the good 
pleasure of the senate. The fathers answ’ered : “ That 
Philip could not have done any thing more prudent, or 
more agreeable to them, than sending his son Deme- 
trius to make his.apology : that they could overlook, for- 
get, bear with many past provocations ; and believed they 
might confide in Demetrius’s promises : that though he 
vvasrelurning into Macedon, his heart, they knew, would 
remain with them as a hostage ; and that, as far as was 
consistent with filial piety, he would always be a tnend 
to the Roman people : that out of regard to him they 
would send ambassadors into Macedon to set to rights, 
in an easy and amicable manner, whatever had been done, 
amiss ; and for tlieir so doing, they would have Philip 
sensible that he was indebted to his son Demetrius. 

The dispute between the Lacedemonians and the 
Achaeans was the next affair that came under the deli- 
beration of the senate ; and they pronounced a decree 
to the following effect : that those of the Lacedemo- 
nians, who had been sentenced to death by the Achae- 
ans, had been unjustly condemned ; and that the ba- 
nished should be restored ; but that Lacedemon should 
remain a member of the Achaean body. 

Q. Marcius, appointed ambassador to the court of 
Macedon, had orders to go also into Peloponnesus, not 
only to put into execution what was now decreed, but to 
take cognizance of some new commotions there : occa- 
sioned by theMessenians breaking off from the Achaean 
association, and setting up for an independent state. 

One Dinocrates was come to Rome to solicit their cause, roiyb. 
This man having learnt that T. Flamininus, named 
ambassador to Bithynia, would in his way thither pass 
through Greece, applied himself to him; who being an 

2 C2 
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inveterate enemy ofPhilopoemen, was easily engaged in 
5TO. the interest of the Messenians. Dinocrates imagined he 

B.C.18C . . • ^ T> 

had now gained his point, and he accompanied the Ro- 
consui- man to Naupactus : whence as soon as he landed, Fla- 
mininus wrote to the praetor Philopoemen, and other 
principal magistrates of Achaia, to convoke a diet. The 
magistrates, knowing that Fiamininus had no commis- 
sion from tlie senate in relation to the affairs of Greece, 
returned answer, “That they would d 9 as he desired, if 
by letter he would signify what the business was which 
he had to lay before the assembly ; an intimation of it to 
the people, previous to their meeting, being by the laws 
absolutely necessary.” The Roman not thinking it ad- 
visable to put his business in writing, all the high ex- 
pectations of Dinocrates and the Messenians fellHo the 
ground. 

. Soon after, Philopoemen, having levied such forces as 
in haste he could, marched against the Messenians, who, 
under the conduct of Dinocrates, had begun hostilities. 
In a skirmish which ensued, and while the Achman ge- 
neral gallantly exposed his person, to secure the retreat 
of his men, overpowered by numbers, he was, by the 
falling of his horse, thrown to the ground, and taken 
prisoner. The enemy earned him bound to Messene/' 
and there shortly after put him to death. 

When PliilopaMiien was brought pri.*>on( r lo Messene, tlie multitude, pitying 
the misforlnnc of so great a man, and remembering with gratitude some good oflices 
Life of foinierly done their citj, and also thinking that hy his nieans an end might 

Philo- present war, universally inclined to spare him. But Dinocrate> and 

pcemen. ***'’ aaihors of the revolt, and who had the government in their haiid.s, 

hurried him out of sight ol the people, under pretenre of asking him some (juoslions 
relating to the present state of things. And not daring to trust him in the custody 
of any one man, even for a night, they put him down, fa.st hound, into a kind of vault 
or cavern, where they used to keep their treasure in time of war, and the mouth of 
which they covered with a great stone moved hy an engine. Philoprcincn, now 
seventy years of ag^', just recovered from a long illness, and grievously wounded in 
the head by a fall when taken piisouer, lay in this place, without liglit and without 
air, while his enemies were debating what lo do with him. The fear they had of 
his resentment, should he ho set at liberty, made them determine lo put him to death 
without delay ; for which purpose they let down the executioner into the vault. 
Philopoemen was lying stretched upon his cloak, when seeing a man standing by him 
with a lamp in one hand, and a cup of poison in the other, he with difliciilty raised 
himself, and taking the cup, asked him, Whether he knew any thing of Lycortas, 
and the Wegalopolitan horsemen.” The executioner answering, “That they had 
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This year is said by some authors to have been re- 
markable for the death of three most illustrious gene- „ 5“' 
rals, Scipio, Philopoemen, and Hannibal. But Livy con- — 
tends, that Scipio must have been dead at the time'' consul- 
when Cato entered on his censorship ; because this cen- **’*'’' 
sor named his colleague Vallerius to be president of the 
senate, a dignity which Scipio Africanus had held for the 
three preceding lustra, and of which he w'ould not have 
been deprived during his life, without being expelled the 
senate, and of such expulsion there is not the least hint 
in any author. 

As to Hannibal, it has been before observed, that An- 
tiochus covenanted with the Romans to deliver him up, 
but was prevented by his flight into Crete; whence he 
afterwhrd went into Bithynia, to king Prusias, and did 
him eminent service in his wars. It has been also men- 
tioned, that the senate employed Flamininus on an em- 
bassy to Prusias. The pretence for it was, to make him 
desist from hostilities against the king of Pergamus; 
but it seems probable, that the chief business of Flami-J“s^“- 
ninus was to terrify the Bithynian into a base betraying c. *. 
of his Carthaginian guest.® Prusias, if we may believe ufe of 
Plutarch, earnestly entreated the Roman ambassador not nmu,. 
to press him to so dishonourable an action : but Livy 
tells us, that the cowardly king complied upon the first 
demand. Hannibal, well acquainted with Prusias’s cha- 
racter, had in the castle of Libyssa, where he resided, 
formed certain subterraneous passages, whereby to make 
his escape in case of danger. Word being brought him, 
that the castle was surrounded by soldiers, he had re- 
course to his passages. When he found that the issues 

almost all escaped.” ** It is well (replied Philopcenien), wo are not every way un- 
fortunate then, without the least mark of discomposure, be drank off the poison, 
and layiug hitiir.elf down upon his cloak, soon after expired. 

Divine honours were afterward paid to him by his ccuntrymcn ; and he was styled 
as Plutarch tells us, the last of the Greeks. 

Cicero (de Senecl.) makes Cato say the same thing;. 

•Valerius Aiitias (ap. Liv. b. 39. c, b6.') says expressly, that Fiaininimis, L. 

Scipio Asiaticiis, and P. Scipio Nasica, were sent ambassadors to Prusias to pro- 
cure the death of Hannibal. 
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y«Brof of these were also beset, he did not hesitate a moment in 
510. preferring death to captivity. Taking into his hand a 
poison* which he had long kept ready against such an 
c^lui. exigence, he said : “ Let us deliver Rome from her perpe- 
tual fears and disquiet, since she has not the patience to 
b.39. wait for the death of an old man.” Flamininus’s victory 
over an enemy unarmed and betrayed, will not do him 
much honour with posterity." Then having invoked the 
gods to take vengeance upon Prusias for his violation of 
hospitality, he swallowed the poison and died.' 

Rolliu. * According to Ju\enal, Hannibal kepi tin*, poibon in a ring. Juven. Sat. 10. 

Ilist. “ He was about sixty five. 

Rom. * A late pious and learned author of a Roman bistort, alter i elating the death of 
tom. 7. 1. Hannibal and Scipio, draws the characters of those two celebrated captains j com- 
£4. ;J. 5. pares them, and then leates it to Ijin leadei to g«vt* the preference a.s he shall see 
cause. He enumerates the talents and qualities that make a complete general : — 
1. Extensive genius toform and execute great design*'. 2. Profound secr^M'. 3. A 
thorough acquaintance willi the characters oi the gtneriils with whom he is to figlit. 
A Attention to keep his troojrs under strict discipline 5. A ]»l.iin, sober, frugal, 
laborious manner of living, o. Skill in an equal degree to employ torce and stiatageni. 
7. Prudence to avoid hazaidinghls person without necessitv. b. A»t and ability for 
conducting a battle. 9 The talents of speaking well, and dexteiously managing the 
minds of men. 

Our author gives a summary of what the liisiorians have said to the prdsi; of both 
commanders, in these respects , and (roiii the whole, is inclined to think that Han- 
nibal has the advantage. “ There are, houexei , two diflicullies winch hinder hina 
from deciding: one drawn from the charactci s ol the generals whom Hannibal van- 
quished ; the other, from the errois he committed. May it nut be saul (continues 
our author), that those victories which h.'ne made Hanni'.al so famous, were as much 
owing to the imprudence and temerity of the Ronjan generals, a.s to his hr.'ivery nod 
skill ' AVhen a I’uhius, .'md afterward a Scipio. wa^ sent agaimsl him, the first 
slopped his progress at once, the other conquered him.'* 

1 do not .see why the.se difiiculties .sliouhl chick our author’.s inclinatiori to declare 
in favour of the (’artliagiiiian. 'J'hat Fahius was not beaten by flarmibal, we cannot 
much wonder, when wt rememher how steadily the old man kept his resolution 
never to fight with him. Rut from Fahiiis’.s taking; this molliod to pot a .stop to the 
victories of the enemy, may we not conclude tliat he knew no other, and thought 
Hannibal an overmatch for him t And why does our author forget Publius Scipio 
(Africaniis’s father), a prudent and able general, whom Hannibal vanquished at the 
Ticin ’ Livy relates some victories of Hannibal over Ilie celebrated IlJarcellus ; but 
neither Marcellu.s, nor any other general, ever vanquished Hannibal before the battle 
of Zama, if we believe Polybius (b. 15. c. 16.) Terentius \arro indeed is re- 
pre.senled as a bead.strong, ra.sh man ; but the battle of Cannae was not lost by his 
imprudence. 'I'lie order in which he drew up Iiin army is no where condemned ; 
and chevalier Folard thinks it excellent. And as to the conduct of the battle, iEmi- 
lias Paullus, a renowned captain, a disciple of Fahius, had a greater share in it limn 
his colleague. The imprudence with which Varro is taxed, was his venturing, against 
his colleague’s advice, with above 90,000 men, to encounter, in a plain field, an 
enemy who had only 50,000, hut was superior in horse. And does not the very 
advice of iEm'dius, and the charge of temerity on Varro for not following it, imply a 
confession of Hannibal’s superiority, in military skill, over ./ILmilins, as well as 
Varro ? H ought likewise to be observed, that Hannibal’s infantry had gained the 
victory over the Roman infantry, before this latter sufiered any thing from the Car- 
thaginian cavalry. It was otherwise when .Scipio gained the victory at Zama. His 
iufantry would probably have been vanquished but for his cavalry. IJaiinihal, with 
only his third line of foot ('his Italian army), maintained a long fight against Scipio’a 
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The Arhican ambassadors having demandt^d of the Roman senate assistance 
against the Messenians, K^ceive a rough answer ; but are civilly treated, on the 
news tliat Lycortas, tlie su{ C(*ssorof Philoptemen, has reduced the Messenians to 
surrender at discretion. While Philip of Macedon is busy in forming projects 
for strenglheiiing his kingdom, there breaks out, betw'een his two sons Perses 
and Demetrius, a (piarrel, winch at length proves fatal to the latter. 

Q. Marcius, the Roman ambassador, who had beenY. r. 571. 
sent into Macedon and Greece, returned to Rome in feglt.’ii, 

three lineh of foot, and seems to have had the advantage over them, when Masi- 
njBsa and Lrclius, with the horse, came to their as.sistance. Polybius, indeed, says, 
that Hannii)ar‘i Italian forces wore Pfjual in number to all Scipio’s infantry; but 
this i.s contradicted Livy, and is not very credible. The authority of Polybius, 
who was an intimate friend of Scipio .^T^milinnus, is, I imagine, of but little weight, 
ill matters where the glory of the Scijuos is particularly concerned. His partiality 
and llartery to tlnmi are lu man> in-taiices hut too visible. 

The errors of which ITaiiniljal accused, are his not inarching to Rome imme- 
diately after his \ictory at Cauine, and his suflering his troops to ruin themselves 
b^ debum^ery at (’.ijma. 

Our author himself seeiiia to lielieve, that the first ^^as not really an error. (See 
what has been said upon this head, ]). 7 note 1 ') 

As to the second charge, it is a manifest slander. The behaviour of Hannibal 
and of hia troojis, after tliej came out of their vmter-quarters at Capua, is a suffi- 
cient jiroof th,a the} had lost nothing of their martial spirit. (Sec p. 89. and 90. 
note \.) If Ilaumbal s ‘soldiers were so unmanned as Liv} would have us believe, 
why did not the Romans drive them out of Italy ^ How came the Carthaginian to 
be conqueror in every action, great .and small, as Polybius says (b. 16. c. 11. 16.) 
he was ^ 

After speaking of the errors imputed to the C.irthaginian, our author adds, “ As 
forScijuo, 1 ilo nor know (luit any thing like these was everobjected to him.’' He 
forgets that nt'glect of discipline was frequently objected to Scipio by Fabius and 
Cato , unjustly, pcrhaj).s,butiiot more unjusth than itis objected to Faimibal byLivy. 

Our author, having considered both geiieraks 'w itli respect to their military qua- 
lities, adds to bin distoursi- a section witli the title of -Moral and civil Virtues. And, 

“ Mere It is ( sa\s In-) that Sciji.o tnunqdis. — The reader will not he much at aloss 
in lio.-e f.i\ our to declare , esjieci.illy if ho look-^ upon the shocking jior trait which 
Livy has h'ft us of Hannibal.” Put our author himself, after looking upon this 
jiortrait, judges that it does not resemble the original ; there being no mention, in 
Polybius or Plutarch, of that cruelty, pcrfidiou.sness, and i]Teligion,with whichLivy 
charges the Carthaginian. The reader ma\, therefore, be at a loss in whose favour 
to decide, notwithstanding any thing that Livy has said, or tiny thing that our 
author has said, or is going to say , for he declines making a parallel of these two 
generals with regard to moral and civil Aurtues (the virtues of a good citizen). “He 
will content himself (he says) with mentioning some of those which in Scipio 
shined the most.” Whether these brightnesses .are such a.** give our author cause to 
say, “ C’est iri le triomphe de Scijiion,” we sh.all presently see. 

He ranges the virtues in the following order : 

I. Gf?ierositi/f Lihei'ahiy, 

He tells us, that Scipio freely parted-wath his money, and mentions his wonder- 
ful generosity in restoring the Spanish hostages w'ithout ransom. 

Now we iind that Hannibal had the very same virtues, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, made use of Oie same policy. He parted w'ith his money to purchase the 
friendship of the Gauls ; and when, by his victories in Italy, be had taken great 
numbers of Italians prisoners ; he set free, without ransom, all that were not 
Romans. » 

II. GenilcneM, Benignity, 

We are told that Scipio trea.ted his officers politely, that he praised and rewarded 
those who had performed well. 
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Yearof thc coDSulship of L. ^tiiilius Paullus and Cn. Bsebius 
Tamphilus. With regard to the Achaeans, he reported, 

B.C. 181 . 

From the words which Livy puts into Hannibal’s mouth, (see p. 24.) just before 

C7()tii the battle of the I'lcin, there is reason to conclude that he acted in the like inan- 
tonsul- Her. Whether Ifamiibal would have been so gentle to mutineers as Scipio was at 
Niiip. the Sucro (and for which our author extols him), it is not ea'^y to say ; his temper 
having never been tried by a mutiny among his soldiers. Nor do 1 w^ell conceive 
how Scijiio, consistently with common prudence, could, in his situation, have been 
more severe. He put to death all the ringleaders of the sedition, thirty-five in 
number. 

But certainly our author is very unlucky in the instance he chooses to give of 
Scipio’s gentleness in reproof. “ His reprehens^ions were softened by such an air 
of atlectionate kindness as made them amiable. Tlie reproof he was obligt*d to 
give Masinissa, w'ho, blinded by his passion, had married Sophoni^ba, a declared 
enemy of tlic Roman jieople, is a perfect pattern for imitation in the like deli- 
cate circumstances/’ (See p. 243.) Now the rt*ader may remember, that this 
gentle, amiable reproof, w'as accompanied with a broad hint, that IMasinissa must 
give up the woman he had married, and was passionately in lo\e with, to be a 
slave to the Romans, and led in triumph before Scipio's chariot. 

III. Justice, 

“ It was by this virtue our author) that Snpio rendered tin' Roman domi- 
nation so gentle and agreeable to the allies and the coiiiiiierctl nations, 'Aid made 
hmivSelf so tenderly beloved by them, that they considered him a.-j their protector 
and father." 

One would think that a writer so well acquainted with the history of those limes, 
meant this remark as raillery' instead of panegyric. For could he really belieie 
that cither the Spaniards or tlic Afruans found an^ pleasure in wearing the Homan 
yoke ? Or that the Spaniards had a high opinion of the justice of Scipio, w'lio came 
among them under pretence of delivering them from subjection to Carthaiie, and 
then reduced them under the domination of Home *' 'I'he triitli is, notwithstanding 
all that IS said by the histonaiis of hisjiistice, clemency, aiui benignity, lie carnecl 
on the war in Spain not onJ> with g-reat injustice, but with great cruelty. The facts 
contradict the panegyric (See p. 202 ) 

As to Scipio’s shmingjustice in not violating the Carthaginian anil>a.s.-..idors, wlio, 
in their retuTTi to Rome, accidentally fell into Ids hands, it is not worth taking 
notice of. But (not to mention the affair of Plemmiu.s) there is a glaring instance 
of his injustice recorded by L:vy,(b. 41. c. C»2.) and w hich the reader may find lu 
p. 330, of this volume. 

IV. Cre.atuess 0 ^ S-mL 

In what did Scipio display this virtue ^ "Why truly in refusing the title of king, 
which the Spaniards offered him ; a refusal which made them wonder. But the 
Spaniards did not know that every senator of Rome thought hini'^elf much above? 
any of the petty kings in Spain. Besides, can it bt‘ reckoned a jiroof of bingular 
magnanimity, that a man, honoured in an extraordinary manner by his country, 
should not, for any temptation, turn a rebel to it ^ 

The other instance of Scipio’s greatness of soul, many wall perhaps think to he 
the greatest blemish in his character ’ ** his disdaining to give an account of his 
conduct when legally summoned to do it." 

I cannot l>ut think, that Hannibal, when he freed Carthage from the tyranny of 
the perpetual judges ; and when, by obliging the nobles to account for the iiublic 
money they had embezzled, he prevented an unnecessary and oppressive tiix from 
being imposed on the people, m'dde a better figure as a citizen and a common 
wealth*s-man than Scipio, when he tore his book of accounts; or when he triumph- 
ed over the tribune Naevius, by carrying away the multitude to tlie Capitol, that 
they might beg of Jupiter (as Livy says) to grant them always leaders like Scipio. 
And when Hannibal goes into banishment, (Liv. b. 33. c. 48-) “ lamt?nting the 
misfortunes of his country more than his own he certainly sjj^ws greater mag- 
nanimity than the Roman, when fijing from Rome to avoid a trial ; or when order- 
ing, at his death, that his body should not be buried in his ungrateful country : 
('Liv. b. 38. c. 53.) so ungrateful as to ask him w’hat he had done with the public 
money. 
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that he found them bent to keep the direction of affairs 

* ^ ROME 

wholly in their own hands* and to refer nothing; to the ^71. 
arbitration of the senate ; but added, that if their ambas- 
sadors, then at Rome, met with a cold reception, and if consul- 
the least intimation were given them, that their pro- 
ceedings displeased the conscript fathers, the Lacedemo- 
nians would certainly follow the example of the Messe- 

V. Chastity, 

In proof of Sciplo's cKcellin^ in this virtue, we have the sermon he preached to 
IMasliiissa, (see p. ‘243.) and the .story of the Celtibeiian beauty. (See p. 186.) As 
to the latter, I would not wish the reader to believe V alerius Anlias, (Ap. A. GcII. 

1. 6. c. 8.) who reports, that Scipio acted a*quite contrary part to what is given iiirn 
by Livy and Polybi(i.s. But if Scipio w^as chaste, this gives him no tight to triumph 
over Hannibal; lor Justin tells us, (b. 32. c. 4.) that the Carthaginian was so 
continent, with regard to women, that nobody would have believed him to be an 
African. 


VI. Religion, 

Our author himself ha.s had the charity to take Ilannibars part, and to answer 
Jjiv>s indictment against liim for irreltgioo. He cites Hannibal’s pilgrimage to 
Glides; a vision wliich be verily believed came to him from the gods, to fortel to 
him the succc.ss of his enterprise; the godly expressions in the treaty between 
him and king his not robbing the temple of Juno Lacinia; and lastly, his 

invoking the gods, at the time of his death, lo lake vengeance on Prusias for his 
breach of hospitalitv. All these together sufliciently prove that Hannibal had 
religion. 

As f(3r Scipio, our author says, “ he docs not know, whether this Roman had 
read llu* (’vropicdia, but that it is evident, he imitated Cyrus in every thing, and 
above ail in religious worship. From the time that he put on the manly gown, that 
is, from the age of seventeen, he-never began any business, public oi private, till be 
had first been at the Capitol lo implore the help of Jupiter.” Our author goes on, 
“ VV'liat the religion was, either ol Cyrus or Scipio, is not here the question. We 
know very well that their religion could not but he false. But the example given 
to all coiiimunders and all men, to begin and finish all their actions with prayer and 
thanksgiving, is lor that reason the stronger. For what would they not have said 
and done, if they, like us, had been illuminated with the light of the true religion, 
and had not been so happy as lo know ihe true God?” 

Were I lo answer this question of our pious and learned author,! should say that 
Cjrus, Hannibal, and Scipio, had they known the true God and the true religion, 
would probably have said and done as the Christian conquerors and destroyers of 
mankind have since said and done. They would have uttered some prayers from 
time to time; and on certain occasions have walked in processions: they would 
have had chaplains, and oflices of devotion, and religious ceremonies, and fasting 
days, and tlianksgiving days, and, with all these, would have gone on plundering 
and slaughtering the innocent and weak, and gloriously laying waste the world, if 
they had not done these mighty mischiefs, it is more than probable we should have 
heard little of their virtues. 

1 (latter myself that the reader will bi^ greatly edified by the zeal expressed, in 
the foregoing observations, for the support of Hannibars moral character. But 
should it be otherwise, 1 shall still be content, if 1 may only be excused for not at- 
tempting to diaw at large ibc characters of those shining heroes we meet with in the 
Roman story. The truth is, I am unequal to the task of character-drawing ; and were 
1 not, I should still decline it, that 1 might not be charged with the aiTectalion of a 
new kind of colouring. For I cannot, from the actions of ihe Scipios, Mun'cHu.s 
Flamininus, iEmiliu.s'^Paullus, Mummins Achaicus, and such-like worthies, form those 
high ideas of their virtue, which llieir paiiegyiists, both ancient and modern, would 
have us entertain. 
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Y..rof nians; in which case the Achasans would soon grow 
B cwi and most earnestly implore the protection of 

— ^ — Rome. When therefore the Acha?an ministers, in vir- 
roasSi. tue of the treaty between Rome and Achaia, demanded 
“assistance against the Messenians, or, if that could not 
he granted, that at least the sending arms or provisions 
from Italy to the enemy might be prohibited, ” it was an- 
swered, “ That should the Lacedemonians, or the Co- 
rinthians, or the Argives disjoin themselves from the 
Achasian confederacy, the Achaeans would have no rea- 
son to wonder if Rome looked upon it as a matter that 
Poly, jjo W'ay concerned her." But, notwithstanding this de- 
claration, when the fathers learnt soon after, that Ly. 
cortas, the successor of Philopoemen, had revenged his 
death, and reduced the Messenians to surrender a*! dis- 
cretion, they graciously assured the same ambassadors, 
“That they had taken care no arms nor provisions should 
be carried from Italy to Messene." 

This change of language to the Achaeans upon the 
news of the unexpected success of their arms, was per- 
haps owing to the near prospect the Romans had of a 
war with the Macedonian; for Marcius reported to the 
senate, that, though Philip had done all they had en- 
joined him, yet it was evident, from his manner of com- 
plying, that his obedience would last no longer than 
necessity forced him to it. Nor indeed was the ambassa- 
dor in this mistaken; for as Philip could not but see 
that the intention of the Romans was to possess them- 
selves of his kingdom, by means seemingly consistent 
with their honour, if they could so contrive it, if not, by 
any means whatever, he turned all his thoughts to put 
himself in a condition to assert his independance. This 
was not easy to be effected. In the former war he had 
lost much both of strength and reputation : his subjects 
could not bear to hear of a new war with Rome : and 
there was neither king nor state in his neighbourhood 
that would venture to espouse his cause against the Ro- 
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mans. He formed a scheme therefore to allure the Bas- Y»r «>/ 
tarnac (a robust and hardy people dwelling beyond the sn. 
Danube), to leave their country and settle in Dardania ; -LJ — .* 
promising them, together with great rewards, his assist- 
ance to extirpate the natives ; wlio (lying on the borders 
of Macedon) had taken every opportunity to give him 
disturbance. And he was to purchase of some Thracian 
princes a passage through their country for these Bar- 
barian strangers^ It is said, that besides the strength- 
ening of Macedon he had a farther view in calling the 
Bastarnac to his assistance. He thought they might be 
usefully employed even to invade Italy, marching through 
Illyricum and the countries upon the Adriatic. Some 
years passed before this project took any effect. In the 
mean ‘time he applied himself very diligently to train his 
people to war, exercising them in some small expedi- 
tions against the wild nations on the confines of his do- 
minions. 

But these his counsels and proceedings were miserably roijib. 
disturbed by the calamities that fell upon him, both in up. Vales, 
his kingdom and in his own house. The multitude ofb.4ac. 3. 
people, which he had transplanted, much against their 
wills, into Emathia, being extremely discontented with seep.sre. 
the change, uttered bitter execrations against him : and 
he became the detestation of all his subjects in general, 
when, the more efiectually to secure himself against do- 
mestic enemies, he barbarously caused to be massacred 
the children of all those whom he had at any time tyran- 
nically put to death. Polybius ascribes what afterward 
happened to Philip, in his own family, to an especial ven- 
geance of Heaven poured on him for these cruelties. 

It is hard^ to say what the Romans intended by the 

y The most j>robable conjecture seems to be, that the conscript fathers, wejl ac- 
quainted with Demetrius, and knowing him to be a fool, thought him tJhe fitter to be 
king of a country, which they intended to make their own. For, that he was a very- 
weak youth seems eTident from hence, that, w'hile the king, suspecting him of a 
warmer heart to the Homans Ilian to him, put an ill construction upon many of his 
actions, which perliaps were innocent (and particularly that assiduous court be paid 
lo every ambassador from the senate), the jirince took no pains to dt3totrov this im- 
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YMrof extraordinary favour they shewed to Demetrius, the 

R O AI £ ^ ^ ^ 

571. king’s younger son. But, certain it is, that their favour 
' ■ to him, and his mutual respect for them, made the father 
wnwi- extremely jealous of him ; a jealousy that was increased 
by the partial regard the people in general had for De- 
poiyb. metrius, to whom they thought themselves indebted for 
the continuance of the peace with Rome; and who, they 
hoped and believed, would, by means of the Romans, 
succeed Philip in the throne; and this their partiality to 
the younger son was yet more strongly resented by the 
elder than by the father. Perses * not only conceived 
an implacable hatred to his brother, but formed a steady 
resolution to compass his destruction. In this view he 
accused Demetrius of an attempt to assassinate him 
and even pretended to know, that he had undertaken 
this murder in the confidence that he should be sup- 
ported by the Romans. We are told, there was no 
solid proof of the charge. The king, however, having 
called some of his council to be his assessors, sat in jiidtr- 

etseq. Jo 


pression in his father’s mind ; but, on the contrary, wa.s always ailminnp and ( om- 
mending whatever wa.s Homan ; carrying this folly so far, as to lost' all patience, 
if any body hajtpened to sa}, that Home (the wor»t-built city m the world) was ill 
contrived. 

* Perses is said by some wnters to have been Philip's son by a concubine , in 
which respect Demetrius had the advantage of him, being indisputably legitimate. 
But perhaps this is only a Roman tale, 

a The occasion of it was this. There had been, tlic day before, a general mus- 
ter and review' of the army. It was customary for the troops, after they had been 
reviewed, to divide themselves into two bodie.s, and come to a mock light, in which 
the combatants made use of })oIes instead of the usual w'capons. In the last fight 
between the tw'o divisions of the army, each being heated by more than ordinary 
eagerness for victory, as if they had been contending for the kingdom, some hurt 
was done. Perses’ side at length recoiled. This vexed him, but his friends 
thought that :i good use might be made of it. It might afford matter of complaint 
against Demetrius, as if the heat of his ambition had carried him beyond the rules 
of the sport. Each of tlie brothers was that day to give an entertainment to his 
own companions, and each of them had spies in the other’s house to obscrv'c what 
passed. One of Perses’ intelligencers behaved himself so incautiously that he was 
diicovered, and w-ell beaten by four of Demetnus’s guests. Demetrius knew no- 
thing of this. When growm warm and merry w ith wme, ‘ * Why should not we go to 
my brother’s (said he) and join company with him 1 and if he is angry with us for 
what happened to day, we will put him into good humour again.” All approved the 
motion, except the four who had so roughly treated Perses’ sjiy. Yet Demetrius 
would not suffer them to slay behind. These, to secure themselves from being in- 
sulted, carried swords hid under their clothes ; a precaution, however, not so se- 
cretly taken, but that Perses had notice of it ; who thereupon caused Ids doors to be 
shut ; and, when Demetrius, with Ids drunken companions, arrived, spoke to them 
from a window, in reproachful words, accusing them of murderous intentions. Livy, 
b. 40. c. 6, T. 
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inent to try the cause. Livy has given us at large the of 
pleadings of the two princes, or rather what they might wi. 
have said, if they had possessed his talents. When — i — 
Philip had heard both his sons, he told them, “ That he ^olui. 
would not judge between them upon an hour’s hearing 
of their altercations, but upon a future observation of 
their life and manners, their words and actions.” 

The king naturally inclined to his eldest son, and was 
confirmed in that inclination by his hatred to the Ro- 
mans ; yet ^ had not so high an opinion of Perses’ 
veracity, as not to doubt concerning what he had alleged 
against his brother. His doubts made him wretched ; 
and he dreaded to have them removed ; because he could 
reap nothing but sorrow from a discovery of the truth. 
Nevertheless such discovery was expedient, in order to 
the regulation of his conduct in disposing of his king- 
dom. Full of anxiety, he (in the consulship ofP. Cor- 
nelius Cethegus and M. Baebius Tamphilus) sent Phi- 
locles and Apelles to Rome, with the character of am- 
bassadors to the senate ; but whose chief business was 
to learn, if possible, what had past in private between sinp 
Demetrius and any of the great men there, especially T. 
Flamininus ; who not long before had, in a letter to the 
king, commended his prudence in sending his younger 
son on the late embassy to Rome; and had counselled 
him to send him thither again with a greater and more 
honourable retinue of Macedonian nobles. These two 
ambassadors, whom Philip thought unbiassed to either 
of the brothers, but who were indeed wholly devoted to 
Perses, returned, and brought to the king a letter, pre- c. cj. 
tended to be written to him by Flamininus, whose seal 
they had counterfeited. In this letter, the writer, in be- 
half of Demetrius, whom he owned to be faulty, depre- 
cated the king’s anger; and pressed him to believe, that 
whatever unwarrantable enterprises the young prince, 
through ambition of a throne, might have formed, yet 
certainly he had projected nothing against the life of 
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any one of his own blood. He added, that as for him- 
B ciso ® could be thought the adviser 

— ■ of any impious undertaking whatsoever, 
iiilli. Philip had some months before discovered, by means 
of one Didos, governor of Paeonia, who had worked him- 
self ino Demetrius’s confidence, that the young prince 
intended to escape to Rome, imagining he could nowhere 
else be in shelter from the suspicions of his father and 
the malice of his brother. The pretended letter from 
Flamininus, added to this discovery, detern^iied the king 
to put his son to death. Yet lest to do it avowedly and 
openly should give the alarm to the Romans, and raise a 
suspicion of his having hostile intentions against the re- 
public, he judged it best to have the criminal taken off 
silently, and by fraud. To Didos was committed the 
execution, A cup of poison, which he insidiously gave 
the prince, in the expectation that it would dispatch him 
speedily and quietly, not taking the desired effect, but 
causing in him such torment, as revealed the treachery, 
and made him loudly complain both of his father and 
Didos, this traitor sent into his chamber a couple of ruf- 
fians, who, by smothering him, finished the tragedy. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Transaclions of the Roraan.s, from the jear 572 to 578. 

From the year 564, when the consul Manlius.vanquished 
and plundered the Galatians, to the year 582, in which 
369. began the second Macedonian war, little was performed 
by the Romans in the way of arms, except the conquest 
of Istria. Indeed the wars against the Ligurians and 
Spaniards continued almost without any interruption ; 
but in these there happened nothing very memorable. 
Macrob Romc, in the present year 572,** one Orchius, a 

Saturn. books which king Nama bad ordered to be buried with him, and 

c 13 of which mention has been made in vol. 1. p. 08. were acoideiitally found, and or- 

dered to be burnt by the nenale, as containing doctrines pernirrous to religion. 
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tribune of the people, got a sumptuary law passed, limit- 
ing the number of guests which any man should be al- 
lowed to have at his table. 

The next year, A. Posthumius AlbinusandC. Calpur- Year of 

^ ^ Iw O M E 

nius Piso being consuls, was enacted the famous Villian sts. 
law, regulating the ages requisite for bearing the several ' 
magistracies. What these ages were is notagreed among wnsui. 
the learned. Yet from Cicero (Phil. 5.) it would seem 
that the age for quasstor was thirty-one, curule sedile 
thirty-seven, praetor forty, consul forty-three. 

The year following was remarkable for having two bro- T.R.574. 
thers at the same time in the consulship, Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus and L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus, the latter so 
called, because adopted into the Manlian family. 

A. Manlius Vulso (who had for his colleague M. Ju- y.r. 575. 
nius Brutus) led an army into Istria ; the conquest of 
which country was completed by the consul C. Claudius y.r. 570. 
Pulcher, whose colleague Tib. Sempronius Gracchus 
suppressed a rebellion in Sardinia. 

To these succeeded Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispallus y-. r. 577. 
and Q. Petillius Spurinus. 

While the senate were in debate concerning the troops LWy, 
to be raised for the service of the year, Cornelius, who e!*s! 
had been suddenly called out of the assembly by a viator , a ser. 
returned, after some time, with a countenance full 
trouble and consternation. The conscript fathers sus- 
pending their deliberation-s, became all anxiety and at- 
tention. Cornelius then informed them, “ That the 
liver of an ox (six years old) which he had sacrificed, was 
all melted away in the boiler; that when the thing was 
first told him, he could not believe it ; that he caused 
the water to be poured out of the pot, and then saw the 
rest of the entrails entire ; but, for the liver, it was all 
vanished, no mortal can tell how.” 

The fathers, terrified by this prodigy, were yet more 
terrified when the other consul let them know, that of 
four oxen which he had successively sacrificed to Jupiter, 
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Year of not OHO had proved such as could please him. Both the 

ROME , . , . I , . 

S77. consuls received stnct orders to continue sacrificing 
■ ' ' ' oxen, till the omens were good. It is reported (says Livy) 
CTDsui. that all the deities were propitiated, except the. goddess 
•''saios H^^th, or Safety;* but that Petillius had no luck in 
sacrificing to her. What followed ? Cornelius, coming 
down the hill of Alba, was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
lost the use of some of his limbs, and soon after died 
at Cumae, whither he had been conveyed for the bene- 
fit of the waters. Petillius conducted the war in Ligu- 
ria: the enemy being lodged upon a mountain called 
1 Daaih. Letum,f the consul, in an harangue to his soldiers, 
told them, se eo die Letum capturum esse, “ that he 
should that day take Letum” (the enemy’s post) ; not 
attending, says Livy, to the ambiguity of the Words, 
which also import, “ that he should that day catch his 
death and accordingly he was that day killed in a con- 
flict w'ith the enemy. The Latin historian adds, tiiat 
upon so remarkable a fulfilling of the melancholy omen, 
the keeper of the sacred chickens was heard to say, that 
something had gone wrong even with them, at the tak- 
ing the auspices before the battle, and that the consul 
knew it well enough. 

In the place of Cornelius, C. Valerius Lasvinus had 
been chosen, Petillius holding the comitia ; but the ablest 
divines and lawyers were of opinion, that since the ordi- 
nary consuls of that year had both perished, one by sick- 
ness, the other by the sword, the extraordinary, or sub- 
stituted consul, could not hold the comitia for a new 
election of magistrates. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

A?t<'r tlie doath of Philip, his son Perses succeeds him in the throne. He renews 
iJie ticat^ with Rome, is n.( o^rii.sed king by the Roman senate, and applies him- 
selfto gam the good-will of the Greeks. The Bastarna?, a nation on the Danube, ' ° 

who had lif'eii invited into Maccdon by Philip, enter Dardariia. The Romans, on 573. 
this occasion, disco\ ct their jealousy of Perses. He makes a journey into Greece, 
and endeavours to renew the ancient Inendship between the Macedonians and 57^ 
Achicaiis. 

Ix the consulship of P. Mucius Scaevola and M. Year ,; 

lius Lepidus, certain ambassadors, who had betn sent by ^ ?7 b! 
the conscript fathers into Macedon (to seek a pretence 
tor invading and conquering tliat country), returned to 
Rome. Their report, which was very short, will be men- 
tioned when the reader has first had an account of some 
changes in the state of Macedon, since it was last 
spokdn of. 

King Philip was dead. He had lived but two years Luy, 
after the murder of his son Demetrius, and had passed c.‘T4. 
those years in the extremest melancholy and wretched- 
ness of mind. For Perses, having got rid of his rival 
brother, paid no longer any respect to his father, but let 
himself he courted and worshipped by the people, as if 
he were already on the throne. The old king was in a 
manner left desolate, some expecting his death, and some 
scarce enduring the tediousness of such expectation. 

Thus neglected and deserted, his thoughts ran frequently 
back to his son Demetrius, of whom he began now to 
regret the loss, not without some suspicion of foul play 
on the part of Perses in relation to his brother. One 
man there was of his court, and but one, his cousin-ger- 
man Antigonus (the son of his uncle Echecrates), that 
continued faithful to him. Antigonus, by his fidelity to 
Philip, had drawn upon himself the hatred of Perses ; 
and well foresaw, how dangerous that hatred would be 
to him, if ever the prince should ascend the throne. He 
no sooner, therefore, observed the softening of the king's 
mind at the remembrance of Demetrius, and how apt he 
was to the belief, that unfair practices had been used to 
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Year of coHipass that prince’s destruction, but he applied himself 
5-8. diligently to listen to what people said upon that subject, 

J— — and industriously to bring the matter into discourse, 

consul- often joining with those who complained of the rashness 
of the king’s act. He found that Philocles and Apelles, 
the ambassadors who had brought the pretended letter 
from Flamininus, lay under the suspicion of fraud ; and 
that it was commonly whispered in the palace, that 
Xychus, ttheir secretary, had counterfeited the hand- 
writing and the seal of the Roman. Antigonus acci- 
dentally meeting this Xychus, laid hold of him, and 
brought him into the palace. There leaving him in cus- 
tody with some officers, he went to the king, and ac- 
quainted him, that he had found the man who could best 
satisfy him whether his son Demetrius had died justly, 
or by treachery. Xychus being examined in Philip's 
presence, and threatened with torture, after some little 
hesitation confessed the whole matter. Philocles was 
instantly seized. Some say, that being confronted with 
Xychus, he owned the fact ; others, that he bore the 
torture without confessing any thing. Apelles, then 
absent from court upon some commission, having notice 
of Xychus's being arrested, made his escape, and fled 
into Italy As for Perses, he was grown loo powerful 

^ May not this circumstance, joined with some others in the story, justify a doultt, 
whether this pretended discovery of truth was not itself a fraud, contrived by An- 
tigonus, who hoped by the success of it to gam the kiiigdoui Was Italj a country 
where Apelles, if guilty of forging a letter from Flammiijus to the destruction of De- 
metrius (a prince so much in favour with the senate ), could hope to find an asylum ? 
Yet, though Philip demanded him, the Romans did not deliver him up, as appears 
from Livy, (b. 42. c. d.j who also teJIs us, that Philocles, by somfj historians, is said 
to have denied the crime to the last, though confronted with Xychus, and put to the 
torture. Why may uot the letter m fjuestion have been genuine ^ Livy, who makes 
it a point to justify Demetrius, and load Perses (doubtless because a victim de- 
stined by the Romans to destruction ), allows, not only that I.)emetnus was vain and 
insolent, on account of the extraordinary regard the senate expresst'd for him, but 
that several months before Apelles and Philocles brought the letter from Italy, he 
had formed the* design of withdrawing from hi*^ fatiier’s obedience, and escajung to 
his friends at Rome. Might not Flamininus, knowing this, and perhaps some other 
unju.stifiable practices of Demetrius, wdiicli had brought him under his father’s dis- 
pleasure, write a letter to the king, to deprecate his anger, and dissuade him from 
any measures too severe against the prince . in which deprecation he might hope 
to succeed tlie more easily, by assuring Philip, that whatever wicked schemes of 
ambition the young man had formed, they could not take place, since they would 
have no countenance from Rome ? 
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to be under any necessity of flying his country ; he only ve^r of 
took care to keep at a distance from his father; who de- 578 . 
spairing of ever being able to bring him to corporal pu- 
nishrnent, bent his thoughts to hinder his succession to^ol^ui- 
the throne, and secure it to Antigonus. And this, had^^"^' 
he lived little longer than he did, he would doubtless 
have eflected. But in making a progress through his 
kingdom for this very purpose, he fell sick at Amphipolis, 
and died (year of Rome 574). His physician Caligenes 
concealed his death till Perses arrived; to whom he had 
given notice of the king s condition, upon the first indi- 
cation of the distemper's being mortal. Antigonus was 
not at Amphipolis : he had been sent, much against his 
will, as ambassador from Philip to quicken the march of 
the lia.'starna?, and was coming with Cotto, one of their 
leaders, to let the king know, that they had passed the 
Danube, and were advancing; a prodigious multitude, 
with their wives and children. Not far from Amphipo- 
lis he heard a rumour of Philip's death, and was soon 
after arrested and slain by tlie order of Perses, who had 
taken possession of the kingdom. 

The more firmly to establish himself, Perses sent am- 
bassadors to Rome to get his title to the crown recog- 
nised by the senate, and to renew the league that had 
been made between his father and the republic; both 
which requests he obtained. Nor did he neglect any 
thing which he thought might help to conciliate to him 
the good-will of the Greeks, and his other neighbours. 

To ingratiate himself with his subjects, he recalled by 
edicts (published in the island of Delos, at Delphi, ^nid ^ 
in the temple of Itonia Minerva) all the Macedonians 
who had fled their country for debt, or had been ba- 
nished thence by the judges; promising them, not only 
impunity, but restitution of their estates, with the pro- 
fits of them during their absence. He remitted also all 
debts due to his exchequer, and released all persons that 
were in custody either for treason, or the suspicion of it, 

2 i) 2 
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By such actions of generosity and clemency, he made the 
Greeks universally conceive the highest hopes of him. 
Add to this, that in his person and in all his deportment, 
there was a royal dignity; and having carefully shunned 
the vices of incontinence and intemperance, to which his 
father had been addicted, he had a strength, of body, 
that would enable him to sustain the hardships of war, 
as well as the fatigues of civil government. Such, says 
Polybius, was Perses in the beginning of his reign. 

The Bastarnse (as mentioned above) were upon their 
march to the country of Dardania, when Philip, who had 
invited them thither, died. This event embarrassed 
them : for the Thracians, with whom Philip had settled 
the price of their passage, now disputed it. A battle en- 
sued, in which the Thracians had the worst. Neverthe- 
less we find that the whole multitude of the Bastariia’. 
except 30 , 000 , returned home, because (if we may be- 
lieve Livy and P. Orosius), it was miraculously bad wea- 
then. The 30,000 came on, and entered Dardania; 
where we find them three ycai. after. For the Dardans 
then sent ambassadors to Rome, to ask help against those 
invaders ; adding, that they were yet less afraid of the 
Bastarnae than of Perses, who was in league with them. 
This furnished the Romans with a pretext to visit the 
king with ambassadors, who should pry into his conduct 
and designs. 

When these ministers returned, the whole of their 
report amounted only to this; “That there was war in 
Dardania.” Perses, apprehending some design against 
him, had appointed ambassadors to accompany the Ro- 
mans in their journey home, and to assure the conscript 
fathers, that he had not sent for the Bastarnae, that they 
did not act by his advice. The senate answered, “That 
they neither accused the king, nor acquitted him of that 
fault; that they only admonished him to be very careful 
religiously to observe, the treaty between the republic 
and h im.” 
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The following: year, when the consular fasces had been y^rof 

° . . .ROME 

transferred to Sp. Posthumius Albinus and Q. Mucius 579. 
ScEovola, some Roman ambassadors, who had passed 
into Africa (it docs not appear under what pretence of!™*!!!, 
business), reported, at their return home, “ That having 
gone first to Masinissa, they had received much better 
accounts from him of what had been doing at Carthage, 
than they afterward got from the Carthaginians them- 
selves; that unquestionably ambassadors had been there 
from Perses, and admitted to audience by night in the 
temple of iEsculapius; and that Masinissa affirmed, 
whai the Carthaginians themselves could not confidently 
deny, that they had scut ambassadors into Macedon.’" 
Hereupon the fatiicrs resolved, that they too would send 
ambaS''.ii!('r< into Macedon; and accordingly three were 
ordered thither. 

Vbout tiii' time the Dolopians, subjects of Perses, 
rt fusing (for what rea'On i.s unknown) to submit to his 
acthority, and appealing from their king to the Romans, 
lie inarciu d w.th an army, and by force speedily reduced 
them to obedience. Tiie Romans (as we shall see here- 
atier; would needs make this an act of presumption in 
the king, and resent it as if he had invaded some coun- 
try of their Italian allies. 

Perses, after this expedition, made another, under the 
pretence of religion. He crossed mount Oeta, and vi- 
sited the temple of Apollo at Delphi. His army being 
with him, the Greeks were at first much terrified at his 
sudden appearance among them ; but he stayed only three 
days at Delphi, and then, through Phthiotis and Thes- 
saly, returned into his own country, not having done the 
least act of hostility in any place through which he had 
passed. With the cities in his way he had amicably 
treated in person ; and to those at a distance he had sent 
ambassadors or letters, desiring that the memory of all 
misunderstandings between his father and them might 
be buried with his father, since his own inclination was 
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to live in amity with all his neighbours. The Romans 
would have been better pleased if the Macedonian had 
done some violences in liis progress. Nor did they fail, 
for want of such cause of quarrel, to make it a crime that 
he had acted the contrary part, and, by a friendly be- 
haviour, courted the good-will of the Greek states. 

The king was more especially solicitous to recover the 
friendship of the Acha’ans, which his father had so far 
lost, that by a solemn decree they had forbidden any Ma- 
cedonian to enter their territories. M’hatcver reasons 
of policy the Aclijcans might have for the continuance 
of this decree during the war of Philip with the Romans 
it seemed inhuman afterward, and a nourishing of deadly 
hatred, without leaving means of reconciliation. It was 
besides very prejudicial to them ; their slaves daily run- 
ning away, and taking refuge in Macedon, whence they 
knew they should not be reclaimed ; for though there 
was no degree forbidding the Achaean s to enter that 
kingdom, yet the masters of the slaves could not possibly 
think it safe for them to go thither. Perses took ad- 
vantage of this circumstance : he apprehended all the 
runaways, and, by a letter to the Acha'an diet, made a 
friendly offer to restore the fugitives ; exhorting, at the 
same time, the magistrates to think of some effectual 
means to prevent the like escape for the future. Xe- 
narchus, the praetor, read to the diet this letter ; which 
the greater part heard with much pleasure, and especi- 
ally those who were going, contrary to all expectation, to 
recover their slaves. But Callicrates, a partisan of the 
Romans, and who, to raise himself by their favour, had 
, cast off all regard for his country, advised the assembly 
to be well aware of what they did ; affirming, that the 
manifest aim of the king’s civility was to make them 
break friendship with Rome, a friendship on which their 
all depended. “ For, I suppose (said he), you have no 
doubt but there will be a war between the Romans and 
Perses. You know that Philip was making preparations 
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for a rupture. He slew his son for no other reason but 
his aifection to Rome. And what was the first thins: 

. O b.C.173. 

that Parses did after his coming to the throne ? He 

brought the Bastarnte into Dardania. It is true, they comou 
are gone away again. Had they stayed, they would have 
been worse neighbours .to the Greeks than the Gauls are 
to the Asiatics. But did their departure make Perses 
give over all thoughts of the war ? No, if the truth may 
be spoken, he has already begun it ; witness his expedi- 
tion against the Dolopians. And as for that extraordi- 
nary journey to Delphi, and his wonderfully kind beha- 
viour to the Thessalians, whom he hates. What do 
you think of all this } Was it any thing more than an 
artifice to draw men over to his party ? Every bcdy un- 
derstands the meaning of his compliment to us. My 
advice is, that we let things continue as they are, till we 
see whether the peace between Rome and Macedon will 
remain inviolate." 

To this, Archo, the praetor’s brother : “ Callicrates, 

I see, has a mind to make it difficult for those who dis- 
agree with him in opinion, to answer him. Why else 
does he bring the Romans into the question } I ob- 
serve, that he is surprisingly well instructed in the coun- 
cils of foreign courts. He knows every thing. He 
gives us an account of the most secret transactions; he 
even divines what would have happened if Philip had 
lived : he knows how it comes to pass that Perses in- 
herits the kingdom ; what the Macedonians are medi- 
tating ; and what the Romans think : and upon all this 
knowledge he forms his opinion. But now, as for us, 
who neither know why or how Demetrius died, nor what 
Philip, if he had lived would have done ; we ought, I 
think, to govern ourselves only by what we do know. 

And this we know: that Perses upon his accession to 
the throne was acknowledged king by the Romans ; that 
they renewed their league with him ; and that they af- 
terward sent to him ambassadors who were kindly re- 
ceived. To me these things seem tokens of peace, and 
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Year of not of vvaF : nor do I see how the Romans can be of- 
'.'>79. fended, if, as vve followed their steps in making war, we 
follow them likewise in making peace. Why the Achcr- 
cmlui. ans alone are to carry on an inexpiable war against the 
Macedonians, I do not comprehend. Our neighbours 
are in commerce with Perses; and nothing more is pro- 
posed for the Achicans: no league, no alliance, notliing 
but such a correspondence as common humanity requires ; 
nothing, therefore, that can justly offend the Romans. 
Why then all this stir } Why do we distinguish our- 
selves from our neighbours ? Is it to make them sus- 
pected and liated, by our flattering the Romans more 
than they ? Should there be a war, Pers'^s himself does 
not doubt but we shall side with Rome. In a time of 
peace, enmity, if not wholly laid aside, should at least 
be suspended.” Those who had been pleased with the 
king’s letter, greatly applauded this discourse: yet the 
Roman faction found a pretence to get the debate ad- 
journed. They alleged, that Perses, having sent only a 
letter, and not an ambassador, had failed in the ceremo- 
nial. It surely was not natural, considering uj)on what 
terms the two states had been for some time, that he 
should send a minister, before it could be known that a 
minister would be received ; yet since this wnb made an 
objection, Perses, to remove it, dispatched an ambassa- 
dor to them in form. But now, the dread of Rome pre- 
vailing in the council, he was refused audience; and for 
Ln y, this the Achaeans were, soon after, highly commended by 
c. 46 .' the Romans; who thereby discover their hatred to Per- 
ses, though hitherto he had given them no provocation."^ 

Val.Max. ^ This year a son of Scipio Africanas stood candidate for the prectorship, and 

b. 3. c. 5. would have lost his election, if the competitor Cicereius, who had been his father’s 

et b. 4. secretary, had not, out of respect for the family, desisted from his pretension, and 

c. 5. even used his interest for Scipio. After he was chosen, and that it fell to his lot to 

be praetor peregrinus, bis relations persuaded him to renounce the exerci.se of that 
o0ice, as utterly unfit for it nor did he sit to pronounce one decree. They also 
prevailed with him to lay aside a ring he wore, whereon was the head of his father, 
whom he disgraced by his incapacity ; and the censors this year struck his name out 
of the list of the senators. Neveilheless Cicero speaks of this Scipio as of a man of 
parts, though of an infirm habit of body. Cic. de Seiiect. c. 11. et Brut. c. 19. 

The streets of Rome, by order of the censors, were this year paved for the first 
time. Livy, b. 41. c. 27. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The coTi'^ul Popillius vnnquishei- the St:\telliates, a people of Licpiria, and treats .vjo. 
them wjth <j,^reat cruelty. Pumenes, kiii^ of Perganius, accuses Perse.s, in the .5»i. 
senate of Rome, of designs against the republic. Assassin.s, hired by Perses, Pumenes, 
attempt to murder th(' Pergainenian m Ins return home. Pc'rses is accu-sed of •'Oig of 
]dotting t(- take oft by juuson certain Roman generals and ambassadors, dhe I’eigamus. 
Caithaginians make lunv complaint*- at Rome of Masinissa’s usurjiations. Some 
Roman ambassadors report to tlie seriate the ill reception they had met with at 
the court of Macedori. 

The three ambassadors, sent into Macedon, returned 
to Rome (in the beginning of the consulship of L. Post- 

humius Albinus and M. Popillius Lsenas) complaining, 

That they had not been able to obtain an audience of consni. 
the king ; it having been sometimes pretended, that he 
was absent, sometimes that he was sick, and both false- 
ly : ' diey added, “ that he was undoubtedly preparing 
for war, and would soon take the field." The senate, 
not long after this report, resolved to trouble Perses c. 6. 
with five more ambassadors ; at the head of whom 
was C. Valerius ; and those were from Macedon to go 
to Alexandria, to renew a league of friendship with 
Ptolemy. 

Popillius the consul, without orders from the senate, c.t. 
and without any provocation, led an army against the 
Statelliates, a people of Liguria, and came to a battle with 
them before the gates of their town called Carystum. He 
slew 10,000 of the enemy, and took 700 prisoners, with 
the loss of 3000 of his men. The vanquished, having 
collected their scattered troops, found that the number 
of the citizens lost was greater than those which re- 
mained. They surrendered, therefore, without making 
any conditions ; never imagining that the consul would 
treat them worse than former generals had, treated their 
prisoners. Yet Popillius not only plundered the town, 
but demolished it, and sold the inhabitants for slave.s. 

Of this proceeding he sent an account to the conscript 
fathers ; who, being highly oifended with it, decreed, 
that returning the money to the purchasers, he should 
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hoi/L captives their liberty and effects ; and 

sai. then quit the province. Popillius would not obey; 

’ but, having put his army into winter-quarters at Pisa, 
clnlui. came home in as great wrath, says Livy, with the fathers, 
as he had expressed against the Ligurians. 

Ro M°E When the fasces had been transferred to P. .iPllius 
581. Ligus and C. Popillius Lfcnas (both plebeians), .Silius, at 
the instigation of the senate, would have revived the 
cOTsui- affair of the injury done to the Ligurians.; but was turned 
aside from his purpose by his colleague, the delinquent's 
brother, who threatened to oppose him, and to render 
null whatever he should do in that process." The se- 
nate hereupon became so angry with both, that, though 
the war against Macedon was just on the point of being 
declared, they absolutely refused them the conduct of it, 
nor would even grant them a decree to levy soldiers fdr 
the war in Liguria. 

About this time Eumenes, king of Pcrgainus, came to 
Rome. Besides his hereditary quarrel with the Mace- 
donian, he had a particular hatred to him, on account 
of the great progress he made in the esteem and affec- 
i.nj, b. tion of the Greeks ; while his own reputation among 
i-oijb. them was every day decreasing : in proof of which, the 
T4.’ Achaeans had lately abrogated, as extravagant and ille- 
gal, certain honours that had been decreed him in their 
country. Eumenes had doubtless learnt the intentions 
of the Romans with regard to Perses, and would there- 
fore not be backward in making his court to the senate 
upon such an occasion ; hoping perhaps to be rewarded 
with some part of the Macedonian kingdom, as he had, 
fo*" his service against Antiochus, obtained a good share 
Pf>’’jJ of that prince’s dominions. The senate received the 
king with great honours : and though he had little to 
say which they knew not before, yet they listened to him 


Wc find that justice as aftt;rv,’ard done to the Statelliatos ; but that Popillius, 
though prosecuted, escaped punishment, by the artifice of the pra tor who was to 
try him. Livy, b. 42. c. 22. 
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with the utmost attention, pondering all his words, as if ^earof 
tlie weight of them were to turn the balance that before ^ 

was equal. He introduced his discourse witli saying, 

Tliat the cause of his journey to Rome was (besides consui- 
thc desire of visiting those gods and men, by whose fa- 
vour he enjoyed that fortune which had left him nothing 
to wish for) that he might in person warn the senate to 
prevent the designs of the Macedonian.” He then spoke 
of the murder of Demetrius, a prince always averse from 
a Roman war ; Philip’s invitation of the Bastarnae, by 
whose help he was to have invaded Italy ; the expedi- 
tion of Perscs against the Dolopians; the esteem which 
the Greek and Asiatic cities had for him. I do not 
see (said Eumenes), for what merit, what munificence 
of his, so much respect is paid him; nor can I certainly 
tefl, whether this he owing to the good fortune of Per- 
scs, or (wiiich I a;n loath to say) to 3 hatred of the Ro- 
mans. lie is in great authority even with the Asiatic 
kings. Seleucus, the son and successor of Antiochus the 
Great, has given him his daughter Laodice in marriage : 
yet Perses did not ask her; Seleucus offered her. Pru- 
sias, kingof Bithy.iia, has b} earnest entreaties obtained, 
for a wife, the sister of l^erses; and these marriages have 
been solemnized with congratulations and presents from 
numberless ambassadors. The Boeotians, who never 
could be brought to make a league with Philip, have 
made one with his son. The Acheean council, if a few 
friends of Rome had not opposed it, w'ould have let him 
into Achaia. At the same time, they were putting af- 
fronts upon me, to whom they are more obliged than 
can be well expressed. And who does not know, that 
the Aitolians, in their domestic feuds and seditions, had 
recourse for assistance, not to the Romans, but to Per- 
ses ? And u ithout the support of these associations and 
friendships abroad, he has strength enough at home for 
the war ; 30,000 foot, 5000 horse, corn for ten years, 
that he may not be driven to live by spoil, or take from 
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ROME subjects : money enough (not to speak of his 

B.c\ 7 i to pay 10,000 mercenaries for ten years; arms 

sufficient for three such armies as he lias now on foot 

280th 

consul- the Thracians near at hand to supply him with as many 
recruits as he shall require."’ 

The king added, “ I have not taken up these things, 
conscript fathers, upon uncertain report, nor given an 
easy credit to them, as wishing them to be true of an 
enemy ; but I bring you accounts of what, by a thorough 
inquiry, I have discovered as certainly, as if you had em- 
ployed me to be your spy, and I had seen them with my 
own eyes." 

Eumenes proceeded to accuse Perses of some facts 
which might either be denied or justified as that he 
had procured the death of certain persons, friends to the 
Romans ; dethroned Abrupolis, a petty king of Illyricum, 
who had invaded Macedon ; given assistance to the By- 
zantines, contrary to the treaty with Rome ; made war 
upon the Dolopians ; and led an army through Thessaly 
and Doris. 

He concluded thus: “ Since you, conscript fathers, 
have quietly and patiently borne these things, and the 
Macedonian sees that you have abandoned Greece to 
him, he is very sure, that he shall meet with no army 
to oppose him, before he passes into Italy. How safe or 
how honourable for you this may be, you are the best 
judges. As for me, I should have been ashamed, if 
Perses had got the start of me, and had brought the war 
hither, before I had come to give you notice of the 
danger.”® 

sirw.R. It would be very foolish to imagine that the senate 
stood in fear of Perses’s invading Italy. Nevertheless, 
as they always sought plausible pretences of their wars. 

This array and these stores were left to Perses by his father. 
g Though Livy (b. 42. c. 6.) says very fine things of Eumenes (in comparing him 
with Perses), and tells us, that the cities under his domination were so happy that 
they would not change condition with any free cities ; yet one cannot help thinking 
that, by this speech, which he has put into the king’s mouth, he intended to shew 
him ill a ridiculous light. 
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and as they could find none at present, they took advan- Year of 
tage of this visit from Eumenes to make it believed, that ssi. 
he had given them some intelligence of the greatest im- 
portance to their preservation ; and such as would jus- c^lui. 
tify their attacking Macedon. To induce this belief, it^'"’’' 
was necessary to make a profound secret of all that the 
king had said ; because it amounted to no more than 
what every body knew from the report of the Roman 
ambassadors. And had the fathers, upon such report, 
or tales invented by flatterers and spies, commenced a 
war against Perses, tlie injustice and oppression would 
have been manifest to all the world. But when the dan- 
ger threatening them was so terrible, that such a prince 
as Eumenes came out of his own kingdom, as far as from 
Asia, to bid them look to themselves; who could blame 
them, if they took the speediest measures for their own 
security? This imminent danger, their affected secrecy 
would help to magnify in the imagination of the pub- 
lic. Not a word, therefore, of what the king had said 
transpired. It was only known, for the present, that he 
had been in the senate-house. The rest, says Livy, did 
not come out till the war was over. 

After a few days, the senate gave audience to Perses s 
ambassadors; but, being predetermined, would neither 
admit their defence, nor have regard to their depreca- 
tion. Whereupon Harpalus, chief of the embassy, said, 

“ The king earnestly wishes, that you would believe 
him, when he declares, that neither by words nor actions 
has he given you any cause to look upon him as your 
enemy : but if he finds that you are seeking a pretence 
of quarrel with him, he will not want courage to defend 
himself. The chance of war is equal, and the event 
uncertain.” 

The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious to know what 
Eumenes’s journey to Rome, and the Macedonian em- 
bassy would produce, had sent deputies thither under 
various pretexts. The Rhodians, in particular, did not 
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ROUE king of Pergamns would give them a 

E ?iVi ^hare in whatever criincs he should think proper to 

^ charge upon Perses. SaU rus. clhcf of the embassy from 

consul- Rhodes, used therefore all his interesf witli tlie senators 
of his acquaintance to get an opportunity of being heard 
against Eumenes: which when he had obtained, he, 
with great acrimony, accused him not only of having 
stirred up the Lycians, their subjects, to a revolt, but of 
being more oppressive to Asia than ever Antiochus had 
been. Such discourse, though agreeable to the Asiatic 
cities (for they also favoured Persesf, was displeasing to 
the senate, and of no benetit to the Rhodians. The 
fathers favoured Eumenes the more for the combination 
formed against him; they loaded him with honours and 
presents. 

Harpalus, returning into Macedon with all possible 
diligence, told his master, that he had left the Romans, 
not indeed making preparations for war, but so ill dis- 
posed, that unquestionably they w’ould not defer it long. 
The king, fully convinced that he should soon be at- 
tacked, laid a plot to begin the war, with spilling the 
blood of Eumenes, the man whom of all men he most 
hated. It was known that the Pergamenian, in return- 
ing home, would take Delphi in his way, intending a sa- 
crifice to Apollo. Perses, for the assassination, em- 
ployed a certain Cretan, named Evander (general of his 
auxiliaries), and three Macedonians (men of exjierience 
in such enterprises), who placing themselves behind a 
ruined wall, that hung over a hollow' way, so narrow, that 
only one could pass at a time, there waited the coming 
of the king and his retinue. Pantaleon, an jEtolian 
chief, walked foremost ; Eumenes followed : just as he 
came under the wall, the ruffians rolled down two stones 
of a huge size, one of which lighting on his head, the 
other on his shoulder, he was struck to the ground ; 
where a shower of smaller stones came pouring upon 
him, and overwhelmed him. The assassins, imagining 
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their business effected, made all haste to get away ; and Y«»r of 
one of them, not being able to keep pace with the rest, mi. 
his companions slew him, to prevent a discovery. -1^— !' 

Upon seeing the king fall, his attendants, except Pan- 
taleon, had all fled away in a fright. Running now to- 
gether again, they took him up senseless ; still warm, 
however, and breathing. After a short time he came 
to himself; and the next day they put him on board 
his ship, which conveyed him first to Corinth, and 
thence to the island of iRgina. Here he was cured, 
but, during his recovery, was kept so secretly, that fame, 
throughout all Asia, confidently reported him dead. At- 
tains believed it sooner than became the brotherly affec- 
tion that had always remarkably subsisted between them : 
for (as Livy adds) tliiiiking himself now the undoubted 
inheritor of the kingdom, he discoursed with his bro- 
ther’s wife and the governor of the citadel of Pergamns. 

Of this Eumeiics had private information, yet, when he 
returned safe home, all the reproof which Attains I’e- 
ceived from him, at their meeting, was a whisper, to for-riui.m 
bear marrying the queen till he were well assured of the tn”}','"'''' 
king's death. c.'if. 

While the rumour of the Pergamenian's being assas- 
sinated was yet fresh at Rome, Valerius, head of the last 
embassy into Macedon and Greece, returned home, and 
brought with him Praxo, a woman of great distinction 
at Delphi, to w'hom Perses had, by letter, recommended 
the assassins, to be by her entertained. He produced 
also one Rammius, a citizen of Brundusium, at whose 
house all the generals and Roman ambassadors, as well 
as the king’s ministers, used to lodge, in their journeys 
to and from Italy. This man declared, that being lately 
at the Macedonian court, he had been there tampered 
with to poison such of his guests as the king should oc- 
casionally name to him. 

These stories, true or false, obtained easy belief at 
Rome; they served to swell the account of Perses’s 
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KOM^E crimes, and make appear more fully the justice and ne- 

B ^ cessity of a Macedonian war. The senate being dissa- 
tisfied, for the reasons formerly mentioned, with the 
present consuls, commissioned Sicinnius, the praetor pe- 
regrinus, to pass with an army into Epirus, and there 
continue till a successor should arrive. 

I'l'T. About this time came ambassadors from the Cartha- 

b. 4C. . . . 

c ginians with a new complaint against Masinissa. He 
had been encroaching upon them ever since their defeat 
at Zama. How he took from them the country of Em- 

• see poria has been already mentioned.* Tliis usurpation 

p. ."cy. * •' • 

was follow’ed by another. Gala, the father of Masinissa, 

b. 40. *' . 

17 had conquered some lands from the Carthaginians, which 
afterward Syphax conquered from Gala, and restored to 
the first owners, out of love to his wife Sophonisha, the 

e. 4:. daughter of Asdrubal. Upon rtiesc lands the Numidian 
seized ; and, by Roman arbitration, was permitted quietly 
to possess them : an injury which the Carthaginians had 
scarcely digested, when INIasinissa came upon them 
again, and took, from them above seventy towns and 
castles without any colour of right. It was of this that 
the present ambassadors complained. They represented 
the grievous oppression which Carthage laboured under 
by reason of those articles in her treaty with the Ro- 
mans, which restrained her from making war, out of her 
own territory, or against any confederate of Rome. 
“ Now (said they) although the towns and castles lately 
seized by Masinissa are unquestionably within our terri- 
tory, and, therefore, the driving him thence would be 
only a defensive war ; yet as he is a confederate of Rome, 
we fear even to defend ourselves against him without 
your permission. We beg, therefore, that Carthage may 
either have justice by arbitration, or be suffered to de- 
fend herself by force of arms; or, at least (if favour must 
prevail over truth), that you would be pleased to deter- 
mine once for all, what part of her dominions she shall 
give up to Masinissa. If none'of these requests can be 
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obtained, vpe then desire, that you will let us know in 

, ROME 

what we have offended, since the time that Scipio granted 
us peace, and vouchsafe to punish us yourselves in such — — 
manner as you shall think proper. It would be better cmsai. 
for the Carthaginians, and more agreeable to them, to 
live slaves to the Romans in safety, than to be free, but 
continually exposed to the oppressions ofMasinissa : we 
liad rather perish at once than draw our breath at the 
mercy of that Numidian hangman.” This said, the am- 
bassadors threw themselves prostrate on the ground. 

Gulussa, the son of Masinissa, being present, the se- 
nate asked him what answer he could make to these 
complaints. He said, “ That his father had given him 
no instructions relating thereto ; that neither could he 
well have given any, the Carthaginians not having im- 
parted to him the sublet of their embassy, nor even 
their intention of sending an embassy to Rome. It was 
indeed known that they had of late held secret councils 
by night, in the temple of .^sculapius, and dispatched 
ambassadors to the senate ; for which reason his father 
had sent him to entreat them not to give credit to the 
accusations of their common enemy, who Iiated Masi- 
nissa for no other reason but his constant fidelity to the 
Roman people.” The senate replied, “ That they had 
done, and would do, whatever they could to honour Ma- 
sinissa ; but that justice must not give place to favour ; 
and that it was not consistent with their equity to coun- 
tenance him in taking from the Carthaginians any lands, 
which by their treaty they were quietly to enjoy.” With 
this mild reproof they dismissed Gulussa, making him 
the usual presents (as they did also to the Carthaginians), 
and bidding him tell his fether that they expected he 
should send ambassadors more fully instructed in this 
affair. 

About the same time, three ambassadors, of which 
Cn. Servilius Caepio was chief, returned from Macedon '• 
to Rome. They had been sent to demand sati.sfaction 

VOI-. III. 2 B 
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for the wrongs which Perses had done (meaning those 
pretended injustices about which Eumenes had ha- 
rangued in the senate), and, in case of refusal, to re- 
nounce friendship with him in the name of the republic. 
The report was, “ That they had seen mighty prepara- 
tions^or war in all the towns of Macedon ; that they 
had long waited in vain for an audience of the king ; 
and at length, in despair of obtaining it, had set out to 
return home : that then they were called back, and in- 
troduced to him. That they put him in mind of the 
league made with his father, and renewed with himself: 
by which he was expressly restrained from making war 
out of his own dominions;'' or against any state in alli- 
ance with Rome. That they had rehearsed to him all 
the facts spoken of by thekingof Pergamus (they-them- 
selves having found them to be true) ; that they had be- 
sides mentioned some private conferences he had held, 
for several days, in the island ofSamothrace, with ambas- 
sadors from the cities of Asia. And, lastly, that in the 
name of the senate, they had demanded satisfaction for 
these injuries. 

“ Hereupon (said they) the king broke out into a 
passion, frequently calling the Romans avaricious and 
proud, who thought it fitting that he should regulate all 
his words and actions at the nod of their daily ambassa- 

^ In the form of the treaty between Philip and the Romans, as it is given by 
Polybius, we find no condition forbidding the king to make war abroad witli- 
out leave of the republic : but Livy inserts a clause to that effect. 

It IS likely, says Sir W. R. (Hist, of the World, b. 5. c. 6. 5.) that all the 

Roman confederates were included in this peace, whereby every one of the neigh- 
bours round about Macedon, entering shortly into a league with Rome, did so bind 
tue king's hands, that he could no more make war abroad, than if he had been re- 
strained by plain covenant. And thus might that seem an article of the peace, 
which never was agreed upon, but only was inferred by consequence. Now if the 
Romans would urge this point farther, and say, that the Macedonian might not 
bear defensive arras without their permission ; then had Perses very just reason 
to find himself aggrieved. For since they had allowed his father, without control, 
to make war in Thrace (whilst they themselves were unacquainted with the Thra- 
cians), and elsewhere abroad, though he asked not their licence : w’hy should they 
now interpret the bargain after another fashion ? Was it now become unlawful for 
him to chastise his own rebels ; or to repay an Illyrian tliat invaded Macedon ? 
By such allegations Perses maintained the right of his cause in very mild sort when 
it was too late. At the present, by disclaiming the league as unjust (if, after all, 
it be true that he did so), he ministered occasion to the ambassadors to give him 
defiance. * 
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dors, with whom they pestered him, and who were no 
better than mere spies. After he had talked loudly and ^ 

long in this strain, he ordered us to come again the day ;; 

following, when he would give us, he said, an answer in consui- 
writing. He did so ; and it was to this effect ; ‘ That ' 
he had nothing to do with the treaty made with )|is fa- 
ther : that he had renewed it, not because he approved 
of it, but because, upon his first accession to the king- 
dom, he was obliged to bear with every thing. That if 
the Romans would make a new treaty with him, it must 
be upon equal terms ; and he would then consider what 
his interest required; as they, he doubted not, would 
take care of theirs.’ As soon as he had delivered us this 
writing, he flung away, and while they were making us 
withdi aw, we declared, ‘That we renounced his friend- 
ship and alliance.’ The king, in wrath, turned back, and 
raising his voice, ordered us to leave his kingdom in three 
days. We came away; having neither at our arrival, 
nor while we continued at his court, received any mark 
of hospitality or civility.” 


CHAP. XVI, 


THF SECOND MACEDONIAN WAR. 

Rome declares war against Perses. Tbc dispositions of the Greeks and Asiatic 531; 
states at this time. At the election of centurions for the army designed against 
IVlacedon, twenty-three of them refuse to serve, and appeal to the tribunes of 
the peojitle ; but afterw'ard one of the appellants drops his appeal, and per- 
suades the rest to follow his example. Ambassadors from Perses sue in vain 
to the conscript fathers for peace. ITie Macedonian asks a conference with 
Marcius the Roman ambassador in Greece, who artfully grants the king a truce, 
in order to gain time till the consul should arrive with his army. It is agreed, 
that Perses should send ambassadors to Ronie, tp negotiate a peace. Marcius 
contrives to dissolve the Boeotian league. The Rhodians declare for the Ro- 
mans« The senate will hearken to no overtures from Perses’s ambassadors. 

When the people of Rome, upon a motion by the con “ Year of 
suls, P. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Longinus, de- sac. 
creed war against Perses, the republic had few open ene- 
mies, and no real friends. 

After the victory over Antiochus, although Macedon, 

2e2 
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^'^""^Pergamus, the commonwealth of the Achaeans, and all 
B ^70 other states of Greece, were governed by the same 

laws and magistrates as before the Romans came ammig 

coosui- them, and made alliances with them; yet the people 
which Rome had subdued to her laws and magistrates, 
werejQo more really her vassals, than the kings and na- 
tions which she called her allies. P'or, by her ambassa- 
dors abroad, or the decrees of her senate at home, she 
exercised such an empire over those allies, that no laws 
made by them could take place, if she interposed her will 
to the contrary. Nor was their election of magistrates 
so free as not to be influenced by the good pleasure of 
the overbearing republic. Add to this, that she had as- 
sumed to herself the right of deciding all quarrels be- 
tween her allies; and had made it a part of her ‘policy 
not to suffer, without reproof, and sometimes menaces, 
any of her friends to take arms, even in their own de- 
fence, before they had consulted the oracle at Rome. 

This method of proceeding, whatever interpretation 
was put upon it, by such as were actuated by private in- 
terest or fear, could not but be very grating to all gene- 
rous and free spirits. The Greek states began now uni- 
versally to apprehend the evil which Philopoemen had 
foretold; the miserable subjection to which Greece 
would be reduced by the Roman patronage. It was so 
evident both to the states and to the bordering kings, or 
became soon so evident, that the view of Rome was to 
reduce Macedon to the condition of a Roman province, 
which would make her their near and most dangerous 
neighbour, that if we may believe Polybius, Perses, fora 
very moderate sum of money well applied, might have 
brought all those states, and all or most of those kings, 
to have espoused his cause.' Of this the historian is so 
positive, that he says no wise man will dispute it with 
him. And some events which happened in the course 

* Polybius seems to speak of the time when Persea^s arms haTing prospered for 
two years together, his affairs had a promising aspect. t 
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of the war, will shew his opinion not to have been ill- Yntot 

* * R O M £ 

founded. We shall find that even Eumenes had not 58 «. 
always that anxiety for the welfare of Rome which he ex- 
pressed in his late speech to the senate. At present, TmLi- 
however, not only he, but the kings of Syria, Egypt, 
and Cappadocia, offered their assistance to the Rcpans. 

The last of the three sent his son to be educated at <=. -v. 
Rome. Prusias, king of Bithynia, though married to a 
sister of Perses, observed an exact neutrality ; the Greeks 
durst not refuse their aid : Carthage was in slavery to 
Rome. Masinissa lent his assistance : for he judged, 
says Livy, that should the Romans prove conquerors, his 
affairs would remain in their present situation ; should 
they be vanquished, he doubted not to become master 
of all Africa. On the other hand, Perses had no asso- 
ciate but Cotys, king of the Odrysians in Thrace. 
Gentius, a king of Illyricum, was indeed suspected at 
Rome of being in the Macedonian interest, but he had 
not yet openly declared for either side. 

After the people of Rome had voted the war, the 
conscript fathers regulated the levies for the year. They *• « 
appointed Sulpicius Galba, the praetor urbanus, to raise ••«q. 
four Roman legions, 15,000 foot and 1200 horse of 
the allies ; the legions to be commanded by four tri- 
bunes, chosen from among the senators. This army 
was to be in readiness, to march whither the fathers 
should direct. One of the consuls was to have, for the 
defence of Italy, two legions of 6000 foot and 200 horse 
each ; and of the allies 12,000 foot and 6oo horse. To 
the consul, who would go into Macedon, the senate 
assigned two legions, of 6000 foot and 300 horse each ; 
and 1 6,000 foot and 800 horse of the Italian confe- 
derates. They granted him also the privilege of choos- 
ing whom he pleased of the veteran soldiers and cen- 
turions, that were under fifty years old, though the law 
obliged no man above forty-five to serve in the army. 

The people, on this occasion, waved their right of naming 
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ROME ® certain number of the legionary tribunes, and left the 

B c no choice of them to the consuls and prajtors. 

Macedon fell by lot to Licinius, and Italy to Cassius. 

C0D.U1. They carried on the levies with extraordinary rigour ; 
yet many presented themselves voluntarily to Licinius, 
knowing that the soldiers, who had served in the first 
Macedonian war, and in the war against Antiochus, had 
returned home rich. But when his legionary tribunes 
were appointed the centurions, twenty-three of those 
who were called upon to serve, and who had been pri- 
mipiles, or first centurions of the triarii, refused to enlist 
themselves, and appealed to the tribunes of the com- 
mons. Two of the college would have referred the 
matter to the consuls, but the other eight were for taking 
cognizance of it themselves, and righting the appellants 
if aggrieved. At the desire of Licinius the affiiir was 
brought before the people. M. Popillius, who had 
been consul two years before, appeared as advocate for 
the centurions. He said, that the veterans had served 
the legal time, and were worn out with age and the fa- 
tigues of war ; that nevertheless they did not refuse to 
give the remainder of their strength to the republic ; 
they only desired that they might not be placed in a 
lower rank than what they had last held in the army. 
Licinius ordered the decree of the senate to be read ; it 
imported, that war should be commenced against Pferses, 
and that as many as possible of the veteran centurions 
should be enrolled for that war, exempting none under 
fifty years old. He then entreated the people, that in 
the present case of a war so near Italy, and against so 
powerful a king, they would not obstruct the levies, nor 
hinder the consul from so placing every man as was 
most for the benefit of the republic ; pr at least that 
they would refer the matter to the senate. Licinius 
having ended, one of the twenty-three appellants asked 
permission of the consul and the tribunes to speak a few 
words to the people. This being granted, he said. 
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“ My name, Romans, is Sp. Ligustinus; I am of the Year of 
Construminian tribe, and of Sabine extraction. My fa- sas. 
ther left me an acre of ground, and a little cottage, in 
which I was born and bred, and in which I now dwell, eoifui. 
As soon as I was of an age to marry, my father gave 
me to wife his brother s daughter. I had no fortune 
with her, but she was free born, chaste, and an excellent 
breeder; a richer man would not desire a better. We 
had six sons and two daughters: the girls are married; 
four of my sons are men grown. I was listed a soldier 
for the first time, in the consulship of P. Sulpicius and 
C. Aurelius : I served two years, a private man, in the 
army that went into Macedon against king Philip. 

The third year T. Quiuctius Flamininus, in reward of 
my courage, made me a centurion of the tenth order of 
the hastati.‘ Philip being vanquished, we returned to 
Rome, and were disbanded. Presently after I went a 
volunteer with the consul, M. Porcius, into Spain. 
Those who have served under him and other generals, 

^ Wc cannot have a tolerable notion of the centurion.s, without remembering, 
that every one of the thirty manipuli in a legion was divided into two ordines or 
ranks ; and consequently the three bodies of the Ijastati, priiicines, and triarii, into 
twenty orders a-piece, as into ten manipuli. Now every mampulus was allowed 
two centurions, or captains, one to each order or century . and to determine the 
point of priority between them, they were created at two different elections. The 
thirty who were made first, always took the precedency of their fellows ; and there- 
fore, commanded the right-hand orders, as tlie others did the left. 

I’he triarii, or pilaiii (so called from tlieir weapon, the pilum), being esteemed 
the most honourable, had their centurions elected first ; next to them the principes, 
and afterward the hastati ; whence they were called primus et secundus pilus, 
primus ct secundus princeps, primus et secundus hastatus ; and so on. 

Here it may be observed, that priini ordines is used sometimes in historians, for 
the centurions of tliose orders ; and tliesame centurions are sometimes styled prin- 
cipes ordinum, and princiiJcs centuiioiium. 

We may take notice too, what a large field there lay for promotion j first through 
all the orders of the liastati, then (piitc through the principes, and afterward from 
the last order of the triarii to the primipilus, the most honourable of the centu- 
rions, and who deserves to be jiarticularly described. This officer, besides his 
name of primipilus, went under the several titles of dux legionis, preefectus legi- 
onis, primus centurionum, and priiiius centurio ; and was the first centurion of the 
triarii in every legion. He presided over all the other centurions, and generally 
gave tlie word of command by order of the tribunes. Besides this, he had tiie care 
of the eagle, or chief standard of the legion ; hence aquila^ prajessc is to bear the 
dignity of primipilus ; and lienccaquila is taken by Pliny for the said offices. Nor 
■was this station only hoaourabie, but very profitable loo; for he had a special stipend 
allowed him, pTobablyHks much as a knight’s estate ; and when he left thatcharge, was 
reputed ecpialto the members of the equestrian order, bearing the title edprimipi- 
larius, in the same inaniuT as those that had discharged the greatest (ivil offices, 
were stjdcd ev-er after consulares,etiisorii, &c. Kennel. Aiitiq. b. 4. t . 7. 
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y.arof well know that there is not a more nice observer, or 
sBs. more critical judge of military virtue than he. This ge- 
neral thought me worthy of the post of first centurion 

M«oi. of the hastati. After this I entered a volunteer in that 
army which was sent against the .ffitolians and king 
Antiochus. I was then by M. Acilius made first cen- 
turion of the principes. Antiochus being driven out of 
Greece, and the .^tolians subdued, we were brought 
back into Italy ; and here I served in two campaigns, 
such as the legions then made every year. Afterward 
I served twice in Spain; the first time under Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus; the second under the praetor Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus. I was amongst those whom, for their bravery, 
Flaccus distinguished by bringing them home to assist 
at his triumph ; and I returned into the same province 
at the desire of Tiberius Gracchus. In the space of a 
few years I was four times first centurion of the triarii. 
I have received thirty-four military rewards from my 
generals; and among these six civic crowns. I have 
made two-and-twenty campaigns, and am past fifty years 
old. But had I not served my full time, and if my age 
did not exempt me, yet, P. Licinius, as I can furnish 
you four soldiers, instead of one, it is but reasonable I 
should be excused from serving any more. But I say 
all this only to shew the justice of my cause. So long 
as I am judged fit to bear arms, I shall never seek to 
decline it. Let the legionary tribunes place me in the 
post for which they think me proper. It shall be my 
care that no soldier in the army surpasses me in bravery : 
that this has always been my care, the generals under 
whom I have made my campaigns can testify. And 
you, fellow- soldiers, though you have appealed, and your 
appeal be well founded, yet, as in your younger days, 
you never did any thing against the authority of the 
magistrates and senate; you will now, ^am persuaded, 
think it right to let yourselves be disposed of as they 
judge convenient ; and esteem every post honourable in 
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which you can contribute to the defence and preserva- Year of 
tion of the republic.” ^ * 

The consul, after highly praising Ligustinus’s virtue, 
took him to the senate-house, where he received the “Isuu 
thanks of the conscript fathers. And the tribunes of 
the soldiers, as a reward of his merit, declared him first 
centurion of the first legion. The other appellants, fol- 
lowing his example, desisted from their appeal ; so that 
the levies went on without farther opposition. 

Besides the forces above mentioned, as destined for 
Macedon, were granted, at the request of Licinius, 

2000 Ligurians and a certain number of Cretan archers. 

The senate also asked of Masinissa a body of Numidian 
horse and some elephants. 

About this time ambassadors came from Perses. They 
were not allowed to enter the city, because war had '-ac. 
been already declared against their master. Being ad- 
mitted to audience in the temple of Bellona, they said, 

“ That the king wondered why the Romans had trans- 
ported an army into his neighbourhood ; that if the se- 
nate could be prevailed upon to recall it, he was ready, 
at their determination, to make satisfaction for any in- 
juries they should think he had done to their allies.” 

The army the ambassadors spoke of, was that under the 
praetor Cn. Sicinnius, who with 5000 foot and 300 
horse, lay encamped near Apollonia. Sicinnius had 
sent Sp. Carvilius to Rome to confront the Macedonian 
ministers in the senate. When Carvilius had accused 
Perses of some usurpations upon the neighbouring 
states, and of several other facts which he pretended 
the king had done, or was preparing to do ; the ambas- 
sadors were asked what they had to say in their master’s 
justificstion. They answered, that they had no farther 
commission than what they had delivered ; whereupon 
they were bid to tell the king, that if he had a mind 
to give satisfaction, he might treat with the consul P. 
Licinius, who would shortly be in Macedon with an 
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Tear of army ; but that it was to no purpose to think of sending 
S8S. more ambassadors to the senate, for they would not be 
— ■ suffered to pass through Italy. With this answer the 
roisui- fathers dismissed the Macedonians, and ordered them 
to leave Italy in eleven days. Shortly after, the senate 
dispatched five of their body, L. Decimius, Q. Marcius, 
Philippus, A. Atilius, and two of the Cornelian family, 
to visit Greece and the neighbouring countries. At- 
tended by 1000 soldiers, they landed .it Corey ra: whi- 
ther letters came to them from Perses, asking, for what 
reason the Romans had sent forces into Greece, and 
were taking possession of the towns ? They would re- 
turn him no answer in writing, but told the messenger 
who brought the letters, that what the Romans did was 
for the defence of the Greek cities. 

And now the ambassadors separating, L. Decimius 
repaired to Gentius of Illyricum, to persuade him, if 
possible, to take part with the republic in the war. He 
had no success ; and even fell under a suspicion at his 
return to Rome, of having received bribes from the Il- 
lyrian king. 

The Cornelii made a progress through Peloponnesus, 
exhorting the several states of that country to assist 
Rome against Perses, with the same alacrity and faith- 
fulness as in the wars against Philip and Antiochus. 
Though the Romans employed gentle words and the 
soft style of persuasion, the Greeks were now so well 
acquainted with Roman courtesy, that without hesita- 
tion they promised their ready aid for though not 

^ Sir W. Btileigh thinks, that this ready compliance of the Greeks to the will of 
tlie Roiiianh may justly be imputed to tlie timorous conduct of l^erses, who, as we 
have seen, no sooner leanit that a small body #f Roman soldiers were landed in 
£pirns, than he sued to f Irc senate for peace. “ Since, therefore, it was known thrtt 
a very small thing would serve to ternfy him, and consequently thatit would at all 
times be in the power of the Romans, by giving liim any tolerable conditions of 
peace, to take revenge at leisure upon tliose who had assisted him ; little cause was 
there why any should adventure to partake with him.” May not the conduct of th<- 
Macedonian, which Sii Walter styles timorous, have been the eftect of just policy ^ 
For as the king saw jilainly that the Romans were determined to attack him j could 
be do any thing wiser, even in the view of defending himself in the best manner, 
than, by offers of satisfaction for injuries < onqilained of, to make it evident toall flu' 
world, that the war was unnecessary, and ihcrefoie, unjust, on the part of the lio- 
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only the bulk of the people, but also the wisest and best 
men, who had nothing in view but the good of their ^ 

country, wished success to Parses ; yet, doubtless, fear 

got the better of their inclinations. consul- 

Q. Marcius and A. Atilius went into Epirus, JEtoHa, 
and Thessaly, to fix the people of those countries in the 
interest of Rome. While the two Romans were at La- 
rissa, Parses sent to ask an interview with Marcius. 

The ambassadors, according to their instructions, pre- 
faced the request with mentioning, that Marcius’s father 
had formerly been the guest and friend of king Philip. 
Marcius answered, That he had often heard his father 
speak of that friendship, and was far from having forgot 
it when he undertook his present commission ; and that 
as soon as possible, he and his colleague would meet the 
king at the river Peneus, near Dium.” 

Perses was much pleased with Marcius’s insinuation, 
that he had come into Greece with a view to serve him, 
and began to'entertain hope of an accommodation. Soon 
after, a day being appointed for the conference, they both 
came to the banks of the Peneus. The question now 
was, which of them should pass the river. Perses 
claimed the compliment, on account of his royal dig- 
nity ; Marcius thought it due to the majesty of the Ro- 
man name: besides, the king had asked the conference. 

The ambassador put an end to the dispute by a dull jest, 
which his bearing the surname of Philip furnished him 
with ; “ Let the younger (said he) come to the elder ; 
the son to the father.” The king easily suffered him- 
self to be persuaded ; but then he was for crossing with 
all his retinue : to this Marcius objected, insisting, that 
he should come with only three attendants, or else give 

mans ? We shall find that he took great pains to convince all the neighbouring state’s 
of this truth, that he Inight thereby induce them t6 side with him. It is to be 
observed, that no one part of Perses’s conduct doee in any degree suit WaIIi that 
violent ahd brutal behaviour which, by the report of Servilius Ceepio and his Seep. 418. 
colleagues, he used towards them: the^B may be room, therefore, to doubt the 4 j(), 
truth of that report, at least we may well 8usj)ect that they gave him sufficient 
provocation by their insolent manner of treating him. 
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ROME Roman suspected any treachery, 

B c^i 0 ^hat the deputies from the several cities 

(of whom there was a great concourse at the interview) 

wnsui- might see the superiority of the republic to the king of 
Macedon. Persesgave hostages, and, with all his train 
of attendants, passed over to Marciiis. They sainted 
each other, not as enemies meeting to parley, but like 
familiar friends. When both were seated, Marcius, after 
a short pause, broke silence : “I believe you expect that 
I should answer the letter you sent to us at Corcyra, in 
which you ask, why we, who are ambassadors, come at- 
tended with soldiers, and put garrisons into several towns. 
Not to answer your question would perhaps look like 
pride ; and the proper answer, I fear, you may think too 
harsh. But since he who breaks a league should be 
made sensible of his error, either by words or by arms, 
I, who had rather the commission to make war against 
you should be given to any body than to me, shall take 
upon me the disagreeable task of reproving my friend. 
The senate think, that, since your accession to the 
throne, you have done but one thing which you ought 
to have done ; the sending ambassadors to renew the 
league; and yet they judge that it would have been bet- 
ter not to renew it, than to renew it and afterward break 
it. Abrupolis, a friend and ally of the Roman people, 
you have driven from his kingdom : the murderers of 
Artetarus (of all the Illyrian kings the most faithful to 
Rome), you received into your protection ; thereby shew- 
ing (to say nothing worse) that you rejoiced at the mur- 
der. You went with an army through Thessaly and 
Malaca to Delphi, contrary to our treaty ; in violation 
of the same treaty you sent succours to the Byzantines. 
You secretly made a league with the Boeotians, our allies, 
which you ought not to have done. Eversa and Calli- 
critus, the Theban ambassadors, who were coming from 
us — I would rather ask, who killed them, than accuse 
any body of the crime. The intestine war in uEtolia, 
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and the slaughter of the chief men there — by whom but 
your agents can these be supposed to have been effected ? ^ 

In person you invaded the Dolopians, oppressed them 

with the ravages of war. Eumenes, returning from consul- 
Rome into his kingdom, was almost slain as a victim 
before the altars at Delphi — I am loath to mention the 
person whom he accuses. I know you have had an ac- 
count, by letters from Rome, and by your ambassadors, 
of the discovery which Rammius of Brundusium made 
to us, of certain secret machinations. The only way to 
have avoided hearing these things from me, was, not to 
have asked why the Romans send an army into Macedon, 
or why they garrison the cities of their allies. My re- 
membrance of the friendship between our fathers iiiclines 
me to 'lend a partial ear to what you can say in your jus- 
tiBcation ; and I wish you may furnish me with argu- 
ments to plead your cause in the senate.” 

To this the king : “ I have a cause unquestionably 
good if I had impartial judges; but I am to plead it be- 
fore those who are both my judges and accusers. Of the 
things objected to me, some I have perhaps reason to 
glory in ; some I need not be ashamed to own ; and 
others, as they are only asserted, not proved, they will 
be sufficiently confuted by a bare denial. If I were this 
day to be tried by your laws, what could the informer 
Rammius or Eumenes allege against me, that would not 
be deemed rather slander than truth ? Had Eumenes, 
who so heavily oppresses many private persons, as well 
as states, no enemy but me ? And could I find no fitter 
instrument than Rammius, whom I had never seen be- 
fore, and whom I was never to see again ? You are 
pleased to call me to account for the murder of the two 
Thebans and Artetarus. The Thebans, every body 
knows, perished by shipwreck : as to the latter, what 
does the accusation amount to ? Why truly, that his 
murderers, when banished, fled into my kingdom. Will 
you then grant yourselves to be chargeable with all the 
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Ro*MB those exiles who take refuge in Italy ? And 

B ^iVo condemned to banishment, if there be 

no place to which he may be banished ? Yet, as to those 

consul- assassins, as soon as I understood from you that they 
were in Macedon, I ordered them to be sought out, ex- 
pelled, and forbade to return into my dominions. These 
things are objected to me, as to a man arraigned before 
a court of justice ; the rest, as to a king, and relates to 
the treaty between you and me. Was it any breach of 
that treaty to defend myself against the invasion of Abru- 
polis, your ally What could I do, when he laid waste 
my territories as far as Amphipolis, and carried off many 
of my subjects, with their cattle and effects ? Would 
you have had me sit still, and suffer him to enter Pella ? 
Come armed even into my palace ? But, it sedms, I 
ought not to have vanquished him, nor to have treated 
him as a vanquished enemy. How can he, an invader, 
complain of suffering what I, whom he attacked, was ex- 
posed to suffer? As to my reducing the Dolopians by 
force ; had not I a right to do it } Are they not my sub- 
jects ? Their country, is it not a part of my kingdom, 
assigned to my father by your decree ? Can any man 
think that I dealt severely with rebels, who took away the 
life of my lieutenant, Euphranor, their governor, by such 
tortures, that death was the least part of his sufferings ? 
After visiting Larissa, Antrona, and Pteleum, in the 
neighbourhood of which places I had many vows to pay, 
I went up to sacrifice at Delphi : this is made a crime ; 
and, to aggravate this crime, it is added, that I took my 
army with me ; as if my view had been to seize upon 
towns, and garrison castles, as you now do. Call a 
council of all the Greek cities by which I passed ; and, 
if any one can prove he has sustained damage by my sol- 
diers, I am willing it should be thought, that under the 
pretence of a sacrifice I concealed other designs. I sent 
assistance to the .Xtolians and Byzantines, and made a 
league with the Boeotians. These actions, of whatever 
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nature they be, my ambassadors have not only men- Twrof 
tioned, but often justified in your senate, where I met we- 
with some arbitrators not so favourable to me as you, Q. — ‘ 

Marcius, my paternal friend and guest. Yet Eumenes mmoi- 
had not then been at Rome with his accusations ; nor by 
calumnies and misconstructions made me suspected and 
hated : he had not yet endeavoured to persuade you, 
that, while the kingdom of Macedon was safe, Greece 
could not be free, nor enjoy the advantages you procured 
her. A complaint of this kind (and better founded) 
you will soon hear ; you will be told, that you have done 
nothing by confining Antiochus within mount Taurus ; 
that Eumenes is more oppressive to Asia than the Syrian 
ever was ; and that your allies will never be in quiet 
while there is a palace in Pergamus. 

“ All that you have objected, Q. Marcius, and all 
that I have answered, will, I know, be construed by the 
hearers according to their dispositions ; nor is it of so 
much consequence what I have done, or with what views, 
as in what light you will see my actions. lam conscious 
to myself that I have not offended knowingly ; and, if 
through ignorance I have transgressed, your reprehen- 
sion will be sufficient to make me correct what is amiss. 
Assuredly I have done nothing which cannot be reme- 
died; nor for which you can think I deserve to be prose- 
cuted by war. With little reason is your moderation and 
clemency famous among the nations, if, for causes scarce 
worth complaining of, you take arms against a king, who 
is your friend and your ally.” 

Marcius affected to appear much satisfied with the rny. 
king’s discourse, and advised him to send new embas- c. 
sadors to Rome ; that nothing might be omitted which 
could give the least hope of an accommodation. To 
this end atruce seemed necessary, and though Marcius's 
sole view in granting the king a conference, was to draw 
him to ask a truce ; yet, when he did ask it, the Roman 
raised mighty difficulties, complying at length (as he 
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ROME merely out of personal regard to the son of 

^ ^ Philip. Marcius meant nothing by all this but to make 

Perses lose time, who being ready for action, might have 

coBMi. done something considerable, before the consul Licinius 
with his army could arrive in Greece. 

After this interview the Roman ambassadors went into 
ro?fb**' the people of which country had, not long be- 

ug.63. fore, made a league with tlie Macedonian. Great dis- 
sensions had since arisen among them ; some declaring 
for the king, others for the Romans. The Thebans, 
and, after their example, all the other petty states of 
Boeotia, offered now to enter into an alliance with 
Rome. Marcius would not treat with them jointly, but 
obliged each city to send its respective minister to 
Rome to treat separately for itself. By thus dividing 
them into many independent states, he weakened them 
all. They were never after united. 

From Boeotia, Marcius repaired to the diet of the 
Achseans convened at Argos. He demanded of them 
1000 men to garrison Chalcis till the Roman army 
should come into Greece ; which demand was instantly 
complied with. 

About the same time Rome sent deputies into the 
most considerable islands of Asia, to ask assistance in 
*^8.64. the war against Perses. The Rhodians distinguished 
themselves on this occasion. They thought it neces- 
sary to efface the impressions, which their differences 
with Eumenes, and their complaisance for Perses in 
several instances, particularly in convoying his wife to 
him from Asia, had made in the minds of the Romans. 
The deputies, therefore, no sooner arrived, but they 
were shewed a fleet of galleys equipped for the service of 
Rome, and ready to put to sea; this mark of zeal had 
the desired effect. 

Leg. 65. Perses, in consequence of what had passed between 

him and Marcius, dispatched ambassadors to Rome to 
negotiate the treaty of peace, which he imagined to be 
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already begun by that conference* Al the same time 
be, by circular letters to the neighbouring states, gave 
an account of Ins conversation with the Ivoinan: and 
this he did, not only to set forth the justice ofliis cause 
but to learn how they stood affected. To tliC lihodians 
he sent ambassadors, exhorting them to stand neuter, 
and in case the Romans should refuse him a peace, to 
take upon them the office of mediators; am office which, 
he said, more properly belonged to them than any 
others, as being the most powerful of the Greek states, 
liud not only zealous fur their o\\ii liberty, but guard- 
ians of tlie liberty of all Greece. Tnese ambassadors 
met with a friendly reception, but were answered, ''That 
the Rhodians desired the king not to ask them to do 
any thing which might be disafiproved by the Ro- 
mans. ' 

The same ainbassadois going tiicnce into Bceotia, 
succeeded little better in that country. Only Coroufea 
and ]l:hiar<as came over to the king''- interest, and sent 
to him ibr garrisons to secure them against tiie Tlie- 
baiis, who still adhered to the o}^po-ite interest. Perses 
answered, tluit he ('ould not send them garrisons, be- 
cause of his truce with Home. 

When Marcius and his colleague, at their return 
home, gave an accouut to the senate of their negotia- 
tions, they boasted much of having deceived Perses into 
a truce, which hindered him from beginning the war 
with the advantage he was master of, and gained time 
to the Romans to finish their prc])aratioiis. Nor did 
these able ministers forget to mention their dexterity 
in so dissolving the Boeotian league, that the states of 
that country would nevermore he in a condition jointly 
to make an alliance with the Macedonian. Livy tells us, 
that some of the older senators were fiir from being 
pleased with the craft and dissimulation of the ambas- 
sadors. Be that as it will, the majority of the fathers 
approving of what had been done, Marcius was again 
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sent into ttreece, with a commission to act llicre as he 
should think most for the interest of the republic. 

The senate, though determined to pursue the \\i\v 
against Perses, yet, that it might not be too plain hou 
miicli he Iiadx been deluded, granted audienee to liis 
ambassadors. But neither their excuses nor their en- 
treaties availed any thing: they were ordered to leave 
the city immediately, and Italy in thirty days, h is 
probable that the fathers tlunght, thc} smTicieiilly 
covered thc deceit of Marciu.'', I>y admitting these am 
bassadors within the walls of thc city, and allowing ilicm. 
so long a time for their departure oiitcoTtal} ; wliciva- 
the former aniba>sadors from tlic km.g liad been le- 
ceiwd \.i{hoiit tlu* wrJis. iiiiv! Irk; l>eeji nilnwed hut 
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Pkusp:s was so effeetuai!} clicatcd by thc arts of Mar- 
cius, that thc consul Liciniiis arrived with his army at 
Apollonia, almost as soon as the Macedonian ambassa- 
dors got back to their master at Pella. In a council 
held by the king, a few days before, some had advised 
him to purchase a peace of the Romans, though it 
should cost him not only a yearly tribute, but even a 
part of his dominions. The majority, iiowevcr, being 
more magnanimous, and declaring lor war : War then 
let us have (said Perses' , and the gods grant us success.'’ 
Audi now he ordered all his forces to he drawn together, 
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and a})pointed their rendezvous at Citium, a town in 
Maccdon ; and thither v- ith his courtiers and his guards 
he himself repaired. His forcr, consisted 3p,000 
foot and aooo horse: a more numerous army (says 
Livy) tlum any king of Macedon had ever brought into 
the field, except Alexander the Great. Parses, in a 
speech to his troops, recalled to their minds the glory 
of their ancestors ; expatiated on the in justice, treachery, 
and insolence of the Romans ; and represented the 
goodness of i)is cause, and the ample provision he had 
made for the war. His hiarangue was frequently inter 
rupted by the applamses of the soldiers, and loud ex- 
})rcssions of indignation and anger against the Romans. 
The assembly dismissed, he gave audience to tb.e de- 
puties from the several towns of Macedon, which had 
sent offers of money and previsions, eacli according to 
its [ibility. Hrvir.g first thanked ihem. he answered, 
that he desired r.othing of them but carriages for his 
engines of wrir. 

The M acedia. irc.'i nnirehed uiu of his own kingdom 
into Thcssalv, knowino that tht: lL)mans were to come 
that wav to meet him. Some towns viclded to him 

j j 

without resistance ; others lie took f)y force. Elntia and 
Gonni, places of great impcruince, because standing in 
the entrance oftlie sc\nl of Tenqne, opened their gates 
upon the first suinnKcn-. Having wc'll fortified this 
pass^ he advanced to Syciirium, situated at the foot of 
mount Ossa, where, j)iichiiig his camp, he resolved to 
wait the coining of the enemy. 

From Apollonia, Licinius marched his army through i 
Athamania to Gomphi in Thessaly : for it was only 1' 
through Thessaly that they could penetrate into Macc- 
don ; unless they would run the hazard of being starved 
in the mountains of Dassaretia. At Gomphi the consul 
stayed some days to refresh his troops, much fatigued 
by the rough and difficult roads through which they 

Livy Uiat tlw Uoiiiaiis were excoeJiiialy rejoiced when they armed at 
Ooiiiplii, as lliiiilviiu’ tliat ilu'v had e.scai)ed \ \ei\ a.n'at ilaiMer , foi IkhI 
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Ye..r or passed. On advice that tlic ^lacidoninii^ wlic i availing 
the eastern part of Thes.sah. he advanced towards La- 

d— — rissa, and encamped by the river Pencils. 

i'oosui- About this time Euinenes arri\'ed at Chalcis with his 
brothers Attains and Athenaeiis. The last stayed in this 
place wath 2000 foot to strengthen the garrison : Eu- 
mcnes and Attains, with 4000 fool and looo horse, 
joined the consul ; as did also someothei auxiliaries, but 
in small numbers. 

To draw’ the Romans to a good distance from tlicir 
camp, and fight them with advantage, Pcvsc< sent out 
some detachments to ravage the territory of Idieree, a 
city in alliance with Rome. The cunsul. lioue\er, did 
not stir ; which enccairaged the Macedonian to think of 
insulting him in his inlrenchments. At ten ocjock in 
the morning, the king, w’ith his \Ahole army, appeared 
within a mile of the enemy. Here he made infantry 
halt, and w’cnt forw'ard with, his cavrdr} and light-armed 
troops. Perceiving .soon afier a small parly of Romans 
coming tow’arcls him, lie detached about an ecjiial number 
to skirmish wdth them. The action proved of little im- 
portance, and it wa^ bard to say which side had the vic- 
tory. Perses returned to Sycuriiim. Next day he led 
his army again within sight of the enemy's lines ; and 
there being no convenient watering in the march, wLich 
was of twelve miles length, in a dusty road, he brought 
water with him in carts, that ids men might not be both 
w’eary and thirsty when tlicy came to fight. The 
Romans kept close within their trenches, so that no 
action followed. Perses repeated thi^ movement for 
several days together, in hopes that the Roman cavalry 

With hi^ ann\ ranged in goorl order for hat tic, advanced and met tliem, wlulc tliey 
were yetwear\ ruid .struggling wath the difheultie^ o1 the way, tlie\ v.ouk' jnohahly 
lia\e bufi’ered a great overthrow. AndSir W\ Jialeigh Manic.-, IXtscs for not having 
brought liib army to defend the jjriss of Aoii^, wh'-rc his (aflier formerly 

stopped th( Homan legions for a ( onbidcrahJe tune. Uni may it not he (juebtioned, 
whether Perses could easily liave done either of ti'cse ihincs ^ JWr at this time (lie 
Thessalians (through whose country he mubt have marched, to po.st luniseU ;i( lli(‘ 
pass of Aous, or to attack the Romans in Athamania^, v. ere liis eneiniCb where- 
a.'i in the former war, l^hiliji wri'- master of 'i he-^saly. 
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would bo detiiched to fall on the rear guard, and that vearoi 
then, suddenly facing about, he might attack them at a sec. 
considerable distance from their camp ; in which case, 
as he was superior in horse and light-armed foot, he fonsui- 
doubted not of victory. Disappointed of this hope, he 
came and posted himself seven miles nearer the enemy ; 
and the next day, having, at sunrising, drawn up his in- 
fantry in the same j^lace as before, he led all his cavalry 
and light-armed troops within less than half a mile of the 
Roman intrenchments. Ilis coming at such an unusual 
hour filled the camp with tumult ; and though the 
trooj)s he brought with him being unfit to assail trenches, 
the consul had no ripprelicnsion of such an attempt, yet, 
to check the king*^^ [)nde. he sent out to battle rdl his 
horse, Iight-arme:l infantry, and auxiliaries; he himself 
remaining in the caiUj^ with his legions in readiness for 
action. The honour of tliis morning was entirely the riut. 
kings. With tlie lo>s of only twenty horse and forty r. .inui. 
foot, lie "lew about euO) of the Roin.an infantry and iTw. 
200 of theii" hoise: and took tile like number of horse 
prisoners. I'[X)n the first nev»s of his victory the cap- 
iains of Ins plailanx loci :t to him, though nnsent for, 
that be might attack the enem\ 's camp. But success in 
such an enterprise was an object too great for the hopes 
of Perses. Rvander, th.e Cretan, who probably, from 
the king’s Irrcsoliitjon., in.^erred tlie bias of his thoughts, 
advised him not rashly to hazard all, in an unnecessary 
enterprise; adding, that the advantage he liad already 
gained would either procure him honourable conditions 
of peace, or, at least, many associates in war. There 
needed no more to make Perses lead back his army to 
the camp. 

In the mean time the Romans were fearing what the 
Macedonian durst not Ijope. Eumenes advised the consul 
to dislodge by night, and remove to the other side of 
the river Pencils; and Licinius, though ashamed to avow 
his fear, yet followed the advice, since reason so required. 
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Next day Perses advanced with his army, to provoke tlie 
enemy once more to battle. When he perceived them 
safely intrenched on the other .‘<ide of the river, be became 
sensible (savs Livy) of the error he had committed the 
day before, in not pursuing his victory; and of the 
greater error he lu’.d been guilty of. by his inaction in 
the night ; because his liglit-armed troops alone would 
have been sufficient to destroy a great part of the enemy 
in their passage of tl’.e sive;-. 

On the other hand, the Pomans. though now no 
longer uneasv with tlte a>>p’'eheiision of being suddenlv 
attacked, were grievously n-ortified bv tb.e t!u’\ had 
sustained^, especially of their rej)utati()u. In a ('oiinci! 
of war every one tiirew the blame iVwn: bini-Lif upon 
the /Etolians. Five of the ciiicfmcn among these had 
been observed to i;e the first Vvla, onntLd tb.tir I'aieks : 
the Thessalians, wlio had made ;: 0 ', 1 'etic: !, were 
praised, and rewarvled with mibtarv honours an-'! pre- 
sents. 

Perses, having lust the opportunity of gaining another 
victory, endeavoured to draw some new advantage from 
that which he had gained, by extolling it in a pompous 
harangue to his soldiers, and by persuading them, that it 
was a sure prognostic of a happy issue of the war. Tluy 
all heard him with delight. Tiiose who had been in the 
action grew' braver from the praise ; and t))e phalangites, 
from the hope of meriting the like glory. Next day tlie 
king made a march, and pitched liis (‘amp upon a rising 
ground near Mopbiuu;, between Tempe and Larissa. 
This motion probably obliged the Romans to dislodge. 
They removed to a stronger post, still keeping on the 
banks of the Peneus. Hither iMisagencs, the son of 
Masinissa, brought them a reinfearement of 1000 liorse, 
as many foot, and twvnty4\vo ele]daints. 

Although Perses had seemed as if lie meant to press 
hard upon the Romaiir., lie was yet easily jicrsuadcd U\ 
lay hold of thu favourable ojiportunil y, which sofne of 
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his courtiers thought he now had, by his late victory," vearoi 
of obtaining peace. He sent to the consul an offer of 5 b 2._ 
submitting to the same conditions whicli had been im- 
posed on his father Philip. The constancy of the Ro- colmi'- 
raans shewed itself remarkably on this occasion. They 
unanimously agreed, in council, to return the harshest 
answer possible : “ That Parses must surrender himself Le'/r.,. 
and his kingdom to the Romans at discretion, or expect 
no j)eace.“ Some of the king’s counsellors, pi-ovoked 
by the Roman pride, advised him never more to think 
of an accommodation. Pei'ses could not relish this ad- 

vice. He thought that the Romans would not have 
acted in so haugh.ty a manner, but from a well-grounded 
confidence in their superiority of stia-ngth. Once more, 
therefore, he sent to Licinius ; and now offei’ed a larger 
tribute than iiad been paid by Philip. Finding that 
peace could not be purchased witli money, lie retired to 
S\ curium ; for what iva.nm is not said. 

During these transactions, C. Lucretius, the Roman 
admiral, was he.sieuine: llaliartus in Bmotia. He had 
bailed iVoiii Italy with only k»rt\ -the cjuincjulrcink'S ; but' 
this Heel was now inucli aiieaaented by the dexterous 
inanageiiicnl ofhib brother Marcus, whom he had sent 
helore him, with orders to gel what ships he could from 
the Italian allies, sail with them to Cephallenia, and 
there wait liis arrival. Marcus in his way bad stopped 
at Dyrrliachium, where, nuding in tlie havciHseventy-six 
vessels, of which fifLy-four belonged to king Gentius, the 
rest to the Dyrrliachians and Issicaiis, he took them all 
away with him, jiretendiiig to belle\eth:it llicy had been 
fitted out for the service of the Ronians, though, in 
truth, Gentius hatl not yet declared hims(']f for either 
party . 

" ‘ Onvi gUiil Iv flu luiiv ot llu' ki:i ' 111 h'lpijig th n bu 

pcLiM- : in .'^iiiiio it,i It, \\Ik-!i li. iunl iiu* whal rise ilni Jk . iJian 

j >rocl.iiin io iJ! \\lu> w - r*' hk lino*! i«» i.ii.*’ jiaii with imn. ilnii lunil't) g.i.nl uni l\ul 
^ orlinu' wnuli! Lt-iiliiui Innu ii-’I-Iei i ■ ilu IuuIueIi ^1ll'uc^(i Ci- \ woulii I'f 

• f') u( .'(tt f'l iiini ' 
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Hojfi; Haliartus, after a vigorous defence, was taken by 

IX ri-o ‘''^sault, sacked, and razed. From thence the prastor 
marched his forces to Thebes, which opened her gates 

ton.ui- to him upon the first summons. He put the govern- 
ment of tlie town into tlie hands of the partizans of 
Rome ; and all who had favoured the king of iNIacedon 
he sold for slaves. After these exploits in Boeotia, he 
returned to his sliips. 

Perses, at Sycurium, heard that the Romans, having 
hastily gathered in the corn from the fields around them, 
were cuttint; off the ears with sickles before the doors 
of their tents, so that the cainj) was full of hea])S of straw. 
This suggested to liiin tlie hope of being able to burn 
their camp; and his men ha\ing provided themselves 
with torchc ^5 iind ail thhig^ proper for the purposO; he 
set out in the middile cm' ilie niglit, that lie might fall 
upon the eukiny at da\ -break, fhu the alarm beang 
taken in good time, be faik*d in this cnt(‘rprise. (hjcv* 
more he ofieivfl liie cniemy iiattle : vvliich thew declin- 
ing, he again Ijioiigbr ins army to AIojiMurn, because 
SycLiriuin was at too great a distanc'C from tlu? Romans, 
and because of the diihcult} , before mentioned, ofget- 
ting water in tlicwa}. From Mopsium lie advanced 
with 2000 foot and ]000 horse, fell upon some j)artie , 
c)fthceiK!ny \xljik* the) were busy in reaping, and look 
O'o() prisoiKU'.-, and iooo carts, most of them loaded. 
Not content willi tins success, lie,* attacked a body of 600 
Romans, that had been stationed to guard the reapers. 
The consul, upon notice of tlu* dang(‘r his men were in, 
liast( ned with the best j)art of his army to their relief. 
Ferscs faced the Roman legions, and sent orders to his 
phalanx to advance; very unadvisedly (says Livy), be- 
cause, the great number of carts lie had sent off being in 
the way, the jihalaiix could not possibly come time 
enough to his assistance. Jle was now over])owerecl by 
numbers, and forced to retire, with the loss of 300 foot 
and tw'cnty-four of liis horse-guards. A few days aftci 
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this misfortune, the winter approaching, he retired into 
Macedon." ^ f 2. 

On the king’s dej)arture5 Licinius went straight to 

Gonni, hoping to have taken it^ and thereby to have consul 
got an entrance into Tempe. But finding the enter- ’ 
prise too difficultj he turned off into Perrhccbia^ where 
he reduced several towns. Thence he went to Larissa 
in Thessaly, which he also made himself master of; the 
Macedonian garrison having deserted it. How this 
place or Demetrias (which it is said the consul had 
thoughts of besieging) fell into the hands of the Mace- 
donians is nowhere related : nor is it easy to guess, un- 
less, perhajjs, Perses, after his victory, did greater acts 
than we find recorded; and conquered some part of 
I’licssrly. Tlie accounts of what happened in Greece 
about this time are ver\ imperfect. 

Licinius having di^^missed all his allies, except the 
\chfraiH. qiaulered Ins army for the winter in Thessaly 
and Berotia, into which latter country he himself went, 
at the request of the Thebans, who were distressed by 
their neighbours, the people of Coronma. 

The consul hafl, in the summer, sent one of his lieu- 
tenants with a body of troops into Illyricum. This""-’* 
man reduced two oj)ulent towns to surrender, and 
granted the inliabitants their effects; hoping, by an ap- 
j)earancc of clemency, to engage another town of great 
strength, in the neighbourhood, to submit to him. But 
linding that this town would neither yield to his virtue 
nor to his arms, he returned and pillaged the two which 
Ije had before spared. 

Cassius, the other consul, whose lot confined him to 
Gaul, where there was little to do, had, from a spirit of 
emulation, altemj)ted to make his way into Maccdon 
through Illyricum. The senate, in all haste, recalled 
him, being much displeased that he should dare, wilh- 

" I'luLiiif li tli.it UrTso.-- smjuiM'il the Uoinau ilot t this year at Orciim ; 

look toui 'pijumiiii iiu .s, iii'l sliijifc of l)unloii, aiul ^ullk iiiaiiy othcTtj loaded 

witlicoiii I.ilo of yVini! 
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out orders, to undertake so dangerous a inarch througli 
many strange countries, and tliereby shew the people of 
those countries a way into Italy. 

Perses was not idle during the winter. He had lately 
dismissed, with large presents, his ally, Cotys, king of 
the Ocirysians in Tiirace, to go to the defence of his own 
country, invaded by some of his Thracian neighbours, 
in conjunction with a body of Pergamenians. The 
Macedonian now marched to hi.s assistance, and de- 
feated the invaders. 

About the same time Epirus, or a great part of it, re- 
volted to Perses from the Homans; a revolution brought 
about b) one Cephalus, on occasion of an intestine 
discord. 

At Rome, the comilia raised to the consulship Hos- 
tilius 3Iancuius and A. Atiiius Serranus ; and L’^ave llor- 
tensius the command of the fleet. To Ifo.stilius fell the 
province of 31accdon. Little progress was made in the 
war during his year. I le twice unsuc cessfully ciltempted 
to penetrate into 3Iacodon; once by the wax ofElimaxi, 
where Perses defeated liitn in battle ; and then by the 
Cambunian mountains. After this the king marched 
against the Dardanians, cut in jiieces their army, con- 
sisting of 10,000 men, ravaged their country, and car- 
ried oft' a great booty. 

In the mean time Appius Claudius, whom the consul 
had detached with an army of 4000 men, and wdio by 
levies among the confederates had doubled this army, 
entered IllyTictim. Thinking to have taken Uscana (a 
town on the confines of that country and Macedon), by 
the promised treacliery of the Cretan garrison that de- 
fended it, he fell into a snare : for advancing, in care- 
less order, to the gate.s of the town, both the garrison 
and the inhabitants sallied end upon him on a sudden, 
and attacked him so vigorously, that not above a Iburth 
part of his whole army e.scaped the slaughter. Yet this 
town shortly altei became Roman, by wliat mean.s is no- 
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where said. But we are told that Perses recovered it Year oi 
in the winter, he havinc then leisure to lead his forces sbs. 
into Illyricuin, t!ie only side on which his kingdom was ' 
exposed : for Cotys secured it on the side of Thrace ; co!sui- 
Cej)halus on tliat of Epirus ; Perses himself had lately 
quelled the Daidanians; and the snows made the moun- 1 " 
tains of Thessaly impassable to the Romans. After re- 
ducing Uscana and the neighbouring towns, where he 
took many prisoners, and among the rest 4000 Ro' 
mans, he made a painful expedition into iEtolia. He 
had been promised admission into Stratus, the strongest 
city in that country. Of this hope though he were dis- 
appointed, by the prevalence of the Roman faction in the 
place, yet in his return home he got possession of Ape- 
I antic, and soon after received tlie agreeable news, that 
Clcvas^ one of his lieutenant^, had gained a new and en- 
tire victory over Appius CIaudiu>. 

As for Hortensius, the iioman admiral, he performed 
nothing but against the allies of the republic, whom he 
cruelly op]:>resse(l, as iii> preJecefsur Lucretius*' had also 
done. The heavy cfMnjdaints brought to Rome against 
these two admirals, and some other Roman coinmantiers, 
put the senate under a necessity of passing a decree, c. 17 

That no man should be obliged to pay obedience to a 
Roman magistrate imposing any burden for the present 
war, unless he could j)roduce an order from the senate 
for such imposition.’' 

The Greeks were at this time indirectly menaced by [ 
certain ambassadors from Rome (C. Poj)illius Lenas and 
Cn. Octavius), who travelled through all the cities of 
Peloponnesus ; and, while they cried up the great cle- 
mency and indulgence of the senate, so conspicuous in 
the decree before mentioned, g;^vc to understand, that 
they very well knew how every one was inclined : who 
among them were zealous for the Roman cause, and 
who were lukcw;irm. These ambassadors would have 

‘‘ Cut u'tiub- urunNurJ aciuhvil of \\\\^, -I'vi « o’uL niii< tl lu \ uu. it lint'liv tlie 
"Ji '-iilh.UM'- ''f .il' llu tiJ'o . 
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accused by name, in the diet of Achaia, Lycorlas and 
his son Polybius, as men ill affected to Rome, and wait- 
ing only for an opportunity to raise disturbances. But 
because no colour of truth could be found to counte- 
nance such a charge, or jjcrhaps because the Roman af- 
fairs had not greatly prospered of late in Greece, it was 
thought better for the present to forbear the prosecu- 
tion, and give gentle words, as if all were well. They 
acted much the same part in jEtolia and Acarnania ; 
using soft words even to those whom they suspected of 
being in the Macedonian interest; and desisting from 
some demands, because they found them disagreeable 
to the people. 

“ Among the great number of embassies that came 
to Rome about this time, cither to seek redress of inju- 
ries, or to offer their services, it is note-worthy, that 
from Alabanda, a town of the lesser Asia, there was 
presented unto the senate, and well accepted, a most 
base piece of flattery. These Alabanders brought 300 
horsemen's targets, and a crown of gold to bestow upon 
Jupiter in the Capitol. But having a desire to gratify 
the Romans with some exquisite token of their dutiful 
obedience, wherein they would Ijc singular; and being 
not able to reach unto any great performance, they built 
a temple unto the town Rome, and appointed anniver- 
sary games to be celebrated among them in honour of 
that goddess. Now who can wonder at the arrogant 
folly of Alexander, Antigonus, Ptolemy, and the like 
vain men, that would be thought gods; or at the shame- 
ful flattery of such as bestowed upon men, and not the 
most virtuous of men, divine honours ; when he sees a 
town of houses, wherein powerful men dwell, wor- 
shipped as a goddess ; ;md receiving (without scorn of 
the givers, or shame of the present) the title of deity, at 
the gift of such a rascal city as Alabanda 


T In the consulshij) of Caio tht elder, Sni\ni:i ]);iid the t<anie eompltmenl to 
Rome. T'.icit. An. d. ( 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

IMnums, tlio Rom'iii consul, having penotrnieil into Marcdoii, Persos in afrighl 
.ih'iiidoiis Diuiu, wiihilniw^ hi^. LMrnsoris from Temjic*, and his guards from the 
passes into IVIacedon, oniors treasures at I’ella to be thrown into the sea, and 

his n.r.al .stores at 'f }>f -isalonn n to be burnt. The* Iloinaii geneial, for wmnt of 
provisions, leaves his n- w eoTi(|iiest, but jiossessi f liimstdf of the fortresses of 
i'empe. lI'‘Teuj)OTi Pers* ^ r<‘turns to Dmiii, rejiaii.s its fortifications, and strong- 
ly intreiiehes himself on thi b.nik'^ of tiu- Mnipeus. ]h)I\bius, at tlie desire of Polybius, 
Marcius, huelers the Aeh.eans from sending a sujiph of soldiers to Appius Clau- 
diu*' m lll\ricuin. 

Ab'tf.h the war against Pcr.ses had lasted two years, 
was ill a better condition to sustain it tlian at the begin- 

ning. He had not only hindered the Romans hitherto •' 

lioin entering his country, but had enlarged his borders consul- 
on the Illyrian side: and his continual success had*'"'’’ 
much increased the reputation of his arms. On the 
other, iiand, the con.suls Licinius and Hostilius had suc- 
cessively wasted their time in fruitless attempts to force 
a passage into Macedon, defacing the glorious enterprise 
of coiKjUest by many losses received. Nor was it only 
by the casualties of war that the army became greatly di- 
minished, but b} the facility of the military tribunes, or 
perhaps of Hostilius himself (for they laid the blame 
each upon the other), in licensing the soldiers to go 
home. The atlmirals of the rejnih'ic had so demeaned 
themsehes as to make many of tlie towns, which had 
declared for Rome, weary of the alliance. And all these 
things together, occasioned, for a time, a general dis- 
couragement ' among the Romans. 

To Hostilius succeeded Q. Marcius Pliilippus, 
with Cl). Servilius CVpio h.ad been elected to the con- 

1 1 • r I -i/r H.r.l68. 

sulship for the new- year. Marcius, with a large rein- 
forcement, which he had brought from Italy, joined the consul, 
army at Pharsalus. Purposing to prosecute the war ' 
with vigour, he presently after iiis arrival consulted the 
guides concerning the best way to penetrate into Mace- cis'eq. 

>' Livy reports, that on advice of tlie bad success of the at in JMneedon, the 
praHor, by order of the senate, published an edict, commanding all the senators in 
Italy (who wtTo not absent on affairs of tin* republic), to repair to Home j and 
forbidding those who weie in the cit\ to go .ib( i e a iiule from it. J3, 43. c. 11. 
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iTo j' E advised him to go by the way of Pythium ; 

58*. some by the Cambunian mountains, where Hostilius had 

attempted a passage the last year ; and others by the 

i'onsiii. side of tlic lake Ascuris. Tlic consul w'ould determine 
nothing, tiii he should come to the place where the road 
he was ikav in branched out into three roads, which led 
(o those passes. In the mean time Perses heard of the 
enemy’s approach, and being uncertain what way they 
would lake, distributed his own forces to the defence of 
all places which might give entrance, or permit ascent 
When Marcius was come to the three roads before men- 
tioned, and had heard the opinion of hift council, he de- 
termined to proceed by that road which led by the lake 
Ascuris ; and accordingly sent before him 4000 foot to 
seize the most convenient po'sts in the way. Twq days 
was this detachment embarrassed in overcoming the dif- 
ficulty ofonly fifteen miles. After marching seven miles 
farther they possessed themselves of a safe i)iece of 
ground, from whence they hral sight of a body of 12,000 
Macedonians, which, under the command of Hij)pias, 
the king had a[)pointed to defend that pass. Marcius, 
having received notice of the situation of his detach- 
ment, hastened to join it. Ili[)pias, not in the least dis- 
mayed at his appearance, met him, and fought with him 
two or three days successively, each returning to his 
own camp at night, with little loss on either side. These 
conflicts being on the narrow ridge of a mountain, 
W'herc but a small number could march in front, few 
men were employed ; all the rest were spectators. It 
w'as impossible for Marcius to get forwards, yet both 
shameful and dangerous to return. He, therefore, took 
the only course remaining : part of his men he left 
with Popillius, to amuse the enemy, whilst he himself 
with the rest, fetched a compass, seeking a passage by 

* Gcograjiiiti - ..u not t wen- jilatc the (akt of A'^curi.-- , but the sitn- 
‘\tion of it may i)v t ji'n 1 1 .lu .1 ['miu i)iat wlieit M:irciu‘' u i^ot to t])t' top 

.d the hill wliicii o\til !■ In- fjuhl >-.’0 Phila, Dimn. ,nvvl 'ill lltr 8t‘a-(oa^t 

I hi" lull wMS twt l\ a luilo- fioia Ditjui 
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wnys that had never been trodden, and being compelled 
to make paths, where nature seemed to have intended „ 
lliat none should lu‘. So steep he found the descent of; 
the mountain, that his men, for the most part, rolled ™-hi. 
themselves down, not daring to trust their feet. And '' 
when they had gone or tumbled four miles of this trou- 
blesome journey, they desired nothing more earnestly 
than that they might be allowed to creep back again, if 
possible, by the way they had come. To add to the 
other (lifticulties, the elephants, through fear, recoiled 
fi'om the precipices, cast their governors, and made such 
terrible noises, as afiriglited the horses: so that they 
caused among the troops a confusion almost as great, as 
if an enemy iu;d broke in upon them by surprise. Shift, 
however, wa^. made to let down tiie huge beasts by a kind 
of bridge, of Vvhicli the one cud \va‘J joined to the edge 
of the cliff, tile (.yliicr fostair.cd. b\ two ])osts fastened in 
the ground helov. Tiicse bric'ges were covered with 
turf, that tl'.e beasts might not tear to go upon them. 
When an elephant bad g.)t some way upon one of these 
bridges, the p-osts ujd'.oiding it were cut; which made 
him slide down to the next bridge, that began where the 
iirst endeci. In like manner lie was conveyed to the 
third, and so onw’ard to tiie bottom of the descent. 

After seven miles, the army came to a plain, and there 
rested a whole day, wailing ibr Popillius, who probably 
stole away in the night: for had the enemy followed him, 
and set upon him from the higher ground (which 
doubtless they would have done, had they known of his 
motion), he must infallibly have been cut off. 

The third and fourth day's marches were like the first : 
only that custom, and the nearness to their journey's 
end, without meeting an enemy, animated the soldiers 
more cheerfully to endure the fatigue. The fourth da} 
they encamped in the fields near Ileracleum, about mid- 
way between Tempe and Dium, where the king had 
posted himself with the main of his army. 
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fioM i: seems now to have been struck with fear be- 

11. yond comprehension, and to have entirely lost his rea- 
— son; for, could he have seen his owif advantages, nothing 
consul, had been more easy for him than to make the Roman 
general repent of his adventurous march. Marcius had 
indeed avoided the strait of Tempe/ and got beyond it; 
but he was enclosed between that strait and Dium nei- 
ther of which could he have forced, had the Macedo- 
nians defended them : so that h.e and his army must 
have perished for want of provisions, unless he could have 
gone back the way he came; a thing imfiracticable, con- 
sidering that the enemy, being now aware of the path he 
had made, would have fallen upon him from the tops of 
the hills, of which thev were masters. There was no 
fourth way. Yet the cowardice of Perse? gave a^colour 
of prudence to the rasiuiess of the consul ; for the king 
no sooner heard that the enemy were come over the 
mountains to Heracleum, but, crying out that he was 
vanquished without fighting, he took from Dium what 
valuable things lie could carry aw;iy in haste, abandoned 
‘-iiw.u. the town, and retired with hi.', army to Pydna. In the 
same vehemency of amazement, he sent strict commands 
to burn without delay, his na\ai stores at Thessalonica, 
and to throw his treasures, that were at Pella, into the 
sea ; as if the Romans were just at the gates of those two 
cities, and going to take possession. Nicias, wh«> re- 
ceived the order to drown the treasure, performed it as 
expeditiously as he could; yet not so desperately, but 
that when the king regretted the loss, the greater part 
was recovered by diving. As to the naval stores, An- 

* Tempe was a vallcj five miles in length and very nanow , hounded on one side 
I.y Mount Olympus, and on the other by Mount Ossa , between \\hi(,h, and through 
the middle of the valley, ran the river Pene 's. 'I’lie road lay on llie side of a friglit- 
ful precipice, along tlie river, and was so nanow, s'i}s Jhvy, that a loaded mule had 
scarce room to pass. To defend this strait, Perses had posted a clctacbment at 
Gonni, in the entrance of the valiev , another farther on at Condylon, an impregnable 
I'orlress , a third at a place called Characa. and a fourtli in the road itself, and where 
the valley was narrowest. 

“ Dinm stood at the foot of Mount Olympus, on the side towards The.ss.aly, and 
about a mile from the sea , of which mile, the rivci ilaphyrus, becoming thcie a lake, 
took up the one half; the rest was Mich as might be easily fortified. 
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vlronicus, who had charge to set fire to them, deferred 
the execution, foresecnng that repentance might follow. 584 . 
Whether Nicias, for Iiis absolute and blind obedience, or — ^ — 
Andronicus, for his prudent forethought, merited the ^nsui. 
greater commendation, it lay in the king’s breast to de- 
terminc. Tlie reward of their service was this : Perses, 
growing ashamed of his mad cowardice, caused them 
both to be slain. Those j^oor men also, who had fetched 
his treasure out of the sea, were recompensed after the 
same manner ; tijat so there might be no witness of the 
king s frantic fear. 

To fill up the measure of his folly, he withdrew his 
garrisons from Tempe, and called Hippias away from the 
pass of Ascuris, as also Asclepiodorus, from the guard of 
another j)ass ; and these men he openly reproached, as 
if they, and not he, had betrayed to the enemy the gates 
and bars of Mucedon. 

Marcius took Dium without resistance, and from Livy, 

b. 44. 

thence went forwards into the country ; but, after three c.r. 
days, was compelled, by want of provisions,^ to return. 

Ilis fleet, which he had ordered to steer along the coast, 
came to him at this time; but had left the storeships 
behind at Magnesia. Luckily for him, Lucretius, one 
of his lieutenants, whom he had employed to seize the 
fortresses of Tempe (abandoned by the Macedonians), 
found there plenty of corn ; of which good fortune he 
gave the consul notice. The sooner to get this corn, 
Marcius quitted Dium, and went to Phila,' to meet the 
convoy that was coming to him ; by which foolish jour- 
ney he lost not only that important place, but his repu- 
tation. For he was now thought a coward, or, at least, 
an unskilful general ; since he thus retreated, w'hen it 
most imported him to have pushed forward. 


* It is likely, that a g^reater part of his stores (for he had taken a month’s pro- 
vision witlj him from Pharsalus) was lost among the mountains ; otherwise he 
could not hnvc been in sucJi ihstress, as, without any opposition from the enemy, 
to be forced to quit his enterprise. 

A town between Dium and Tempo. 

VOL. III. 2g 
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iioM E imprudence of Marcius brought the king to see 

his own error. To correct it in the best manner he 

could, he quickly repossessed himself of Dium, and rc- 

co'nsui- paired its fortifications, having found it dismantled by 
the Romans. This done, he encamped strongly behind 
Sir w.R. £oipeus. Less diligence, more early employed, 

would have been enough to have gained him ample re- 
venge upon Marcius who had formerly deceived him by 
an idle hope of peace. And even his recovering and foi - 
tifying Dium, and his posting himself on the Enipeus, 
made it impracticable for the consul to do any thing to- 
wards the conquest of Macedon in all the continuance 
of his office. He took indeed Heraclcum. and made a 
feint as if he would have driven the king farther off, aiiil 
retaken Dium ; but he had nothing so great cithe'r in his 
intention or hope, his chief care being to piovide winter- 
quarters. In order to facilitate the convcvancc of pro- 
visions from Thessaly or Heraclcum, lie caused tlu- 
roads to be cleared, and magazines to he erected in the 
most convenient places, lie also sent the admiral to 
make attempts ui)on the maritime towns, Tliessalonica, 
Cassandrea, Demetrias, and others: hut Jhough this 
commander was assisted by Eumenes with twenty ships 
of war, and had five from king Prusias, he met with no 
success in any one of these enterprises, but lost a consi- 
derable number of men. 

As Marcius acquired little honour by this campaign, 
so he shewed himself very unwilling that Appius Clau- 
dius, who commanded on the side of Illyricum, should 
acquire more. At the time when Perses, by the success 
of his arms against Hostilius, had gained great reputa- 
Archo, Lycortas, and the patriots among the 
Achaeans, judged it for the good of the nation to assist 
the Romans, in their adversity, whom, in their prospe- 
rity, they were never prone to flatter. Archo, therefore, 
proposed a decree, which passed, “That the Achaeans 
should send their whole strength into Thessaly, and 
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share all dangers uilh the Homans. Polybius and v. tiof 
-others were appointed ambassadors to Marciiis, to ac- ^>3*. 
quaint him with this clLcrce, and to know his pleasure. -1—1’ 
Finding the consul busy in seeking a passage into Ma- 
cedon, they went along with the army, but mentioned ' 
nothing of their commission till he was got to Hcra- 
clcLim : then Polybius presented the decree; at the 
same time setting forth how invariably obedient the 
Achmans had been, during tlie course of this war, to 
e very command of tb.c Romans. Alareius, in very strong 
terms, expressed liis satisfaction in the proofs of theii 
good-will ; hut said, that he now needed no assistance. 
Instantly Polybius dispatched his colleagues home to 
report the cousuVs answer, staying himself behind in 
the Cv^mp. After a while, Alarcius had advice, that 
Appius Claudiu.s desired of the Achmans 5000 men, to 
he sent him into Epirus. There could be no room to 
doubt but A|)]}ius had need of those men, and might, 
with such an accession of strength, do signal service, 
by obliging Perses to divide his forces. Nevertheless 
Marcins desired Polybius to return into Acbaia, and 
take especial care lliat no such aid were sent to Appius: 
the Aclueans, he said, ought iiot to be burdened with 
an expense to furnish troops that were not wanted. 

Away went Polybius, musing, and unable to resolve 
whether the consubs earnestness in this affair proceeded 
from afiection to the Achai'ans, or from envy towards 
Appius. And when the matter came to be debated in 
the Achman diet, Polybius was in a new perplexity ; the 
issue nearly concerning himself and those of his party. 

For should he neglect what the consul had given him 
in charge, he was sure to incur his resentment ; and, on 
the other hand, he considered, tliat words spoken by 
Marcius to him in private, would prove no good warrant 
to the Achaeans for refusing assistance to Appius. In 
this dilemma, therefore, he had recourse to the decree 
of the senate, wliich exempted all their allies from the 
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R O ME of submitting to any imposition from a Roman 

B c*i^ commander, unless the same im])osition were authorized 
— by express order of the conscript fathers. Appius hav- 
cousui- ing no such warrant, the diet referred his demand to 
the consul, by whom they knew it would be opposed. 
And thus Polybius, by his artful management, saved to 
A?butti°.^’the Achaeans above l20*talents.“ 


CHAP. XL\. 


585 L* JEmilius Paullus chosen consul at Rome , and lias the conduct of tlie warir 
Maceilon assit;ned to hiiii. Eumt nc" beiii‘^ diss.i(i>,iu‘d \m11i tlie Homans, Perses 
endeavours to draw liini from their rdliaiue. The Pvr^amenian propose**, for a 
certain sum of nioiuy, to •siaml neuter, and, lorn preatei hum, to procure tltc 
Macedonian a 'peace. Rut, the two kin^s ‘'Li.s])ettino each oilier of dihhoiiesU, 
the negotiation breakh oft. l^er^es enuaues king Oentiusol lll\riLuii\ to begin 
a war with Pvomc , and tlien defraudh him of a sum of mone\ le* hatl jiromised 
him. The Maceilonian refuhing to fultil his i*nuau:ement& with the Rastarii.e, 
whom lie hail intilcd to his aid, the} return into their own ( ounlr\. 

Plutarch reports, that the people of Rome, weary of 
the long continuance of the Macedonian war (in which, 
through the cowardice or insufficiency of their generals, 
they had got nothing hitherto but dishonour), cast tlieir 
eyes upon L. ./Emilius Paullus, as acaptain, from whose 
courage and abilities they miglit hope a speedy and for- 
tunate issue to that enterprise. 

This man, the son of that iEmilius Paullus, who 
perished at the battle of Canni, had been consul in the 
year 571, and had then conducted the war against the 
Ligurians with so much success, as to deserve the ho- 

This year tvms passed at Ronif tlie famous Wiconian law, &o called from Q. 
V’^oconiuta, the tribune who jiroposed 11 Tlu* law enacted, that no woman should 
be left heire.ss to an estate ; and that no census should, by his will, give above a 
f' urth part of wdiat he was worth to a woman. Ry a census is meant a person 
rated high in the censor’s books. 

The same year a difference happened between the censors, T. Sempronius Grac- 
chus and C. Claudius Pulcher, about the freedmeii Thfjse, that they might have 
the less sway in elections, had been confined to the four city tribes ; and Gracchus 
now’ projiosed to deprive the greatest part of them entirely of the right of suffrage. 
But Claudius insisted that this was illegal ; and that though a censor might re- 
move a man from one tribe to another (which was the full meaning of trihn movere) 
yet he could remove no man, much less a whole order of men, from all the five- 
and-thirty tribes. It was at length agreed, that all the freedmen should be incor- 
porated in one of the city tribes , and it fell by lot to the Esquiline tribe to receive 
them. Liv. b. 45. c. 16. 
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nour of a triumph. He was now near sixty years of 
age, but in full strength both of body and mind. Some 
time before this, the people had refused him a second 
consulship when he stood candidate for it : but in the 
present exigency they raised him to that dignity, even 

against his inclinations ; and assigned him the province 

of Macedon without suffering him to draw lots with his mmsui- 
colleague C. Licinius Crassus.'' 

.'Emilius would propose nothing to the senate con- 
cerning his province, till by conimis.saries, sent thither 
to view the state of things, the strength and condition 
l)oth of the Roman and Macedonian forces were per- 
fectly known. 

The commissaries at their return reported, “That the J'Y; 
army had .penetrated into Macedon, but with greater '--o- 
danger than benefit ; that the two camps lay near each 
other, the river Enipeus between them ; that the king 
avoided a battle, and the Romans had no strength to 
force him to it: that the Macedonians were 30,000 
strong: that Marcius wanted provisions; the Roman ad- 
miral, men ; and, for those few that he had, wanted both 
money and clothes: that Appius Claudius and his army, 
on the frontier of Illyricum, were so far from being 
in a condition to invade Macedon, that they lay exposed 
to the danger of being cut off, if not speedily reinforced : 
that Eumenes and his fleet had just appeared, and then 
gone away; nobody could tell why: that he was waver- 
ing in his friendship to Rome, but his brother Attains 
unquestionably steady.” 

Valerius Antias reports, that Eumenes coming toc.i3. 
assist Marcius, in the same friendly manner as he had 
assisted the former consuls, was not treated with the 
distinction he had expected; and thereupon returned 
home in anger, refusing, though requested, to leave be- 
hind him his Gallo-Greek horse. Whether this were 


b Livy says notliingof iEniilius’s reluctance to accept of ibe consulsiiip and tells 
US| that the province of Macedon fell to him by lot. 
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TOME whether the Pergamenian began, when too 

585 . late, to apprehend lest the fire, which he himself had 
— ^ — helped to kindle, would soon take hold of his own king- 
itnsui. dom, it is certain that about this time he grew cold in 
his behaviour to the Romans. Perses took encourage- 
ment from it to sound him; and, finding him tractable, 
made an attempt to disengage him from the interest of 
Toijb. Rome. The ambassadors, whom he sent to Pergamus 

Leg.tiS. . , , . ® 

on this business (but under colour of negotiating an ex- 
■ .1. change of prisoners), were also commissioned to go to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, then at war with 
Ptolemy of Egyjit. These ministers had orders to re- 
present to Eumenes, “That there could be no real 
friendship between a king and a free state : that the 
Romans had an equal enmity to all kings, though they 
used the help of one king against another; that they 
had oppressed Philip by the help of Attains : Antiochus 
the Great by the help of Philip and Eumenes: and now 
made use of the forces of Eumenes and Prusias to ruin 
Perses. ’ They were to o.hort the Pergamenian to con- 
sider, “ That the kingdom of Macedon once destroyed, 
his own could be no longer safe; and that the Romans 
already began to look with a better eye u[;on Prusias than 
upon him.” In like manner they were to admonish An- 
tiochus, “ Not to expect any good conclusion of his war 
with the Egyptian, so long as the Romans could make 
him desist from the prosecution of it, by a bare declara- 
tion of their will and pleasure.” And, lastly, they were 
to request, of both Antiochus and Eumenes, “That they 
would either, by negotiation, engage the republic to make 
peace with the Macedonian ; or, in case she persisted in 
so unjust a war, turn their arms against her, as against 
the common enemy of all kings.” What answer the 
Syrian gave is not recorded. Eumenes having per- 
ceived that the Romans themselves were weary of so te- 
dious and difficult a war, and ihinking it not unlikely 
ihal a peacf would '<><>11 ht concluded, whether he used 
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liis mediation or not, conceived a project of drawing Ywrof 
some pecuniary advantage to himself from the present 
situation of things. He offered Perses, for 1000 ta- 
lents, to stand neuter; for 1500, to procure him a crasui. 
fieace ; and, in either bargain, not only to pledge his word, 
but to give hostages. The Macedonian approved very irdg.i.a. 
much the article of hostages; and readily agreed with 
Eumenes, that they should be sent to Crete. But as to 
paying the money, here he stuck. He was willing to 
be at some expense for a peace with Rome ; but did not 
care to pay for it before he had it. Till the peace should 
be concluded, he would needs deposit the money in the 
temple of Samothracc. As this island belonged to 
Perses, Eumenes thought the money would be no nearer 
to him there, than if it remained in Pella; and, there- 
fore, insisted upon having at least a part of it in hand. 

Thus the two kings (says Livy) in vain attempted to over- 
reach one another, and got nothing but infamy for their 
laliour. 

After the like manner acted Perses with Gentius ofi’“'j''>’ 

Legrtt. 

Illyricum; with whom' he had been treating before, and’^.^T. 
who had answered him in plain terms, that without 
money he could not stir. The Macedonian was very 
backward at that time to diminish his treasures; but, 
when the Romans had ^ot possession of Tempe, he i.fg. 85 . 
agreed to pay 300 talents, which Gentius demanded as 
the price of his friendship ; and hostages were to be de- 
livered on both sides for performance of covenants. 
Gentius sent his hostages, in company with some am- 
bassadors, to the Macedonian camp, where Perses rati- 
fied the treaty by oath, and delivered his hostages in Leg.s?. 
presence of the troops, that they, being witnesses of this 
transaction, might be encouraged by such an accession 
of strength to their party. Ambassadors were presently 
after sent from both kings to Rhodes, to engage that re- 
public in the confederacy. The Rhodians answered, 

“ That they had already resolved to bring about a peace; i-'s «• 
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T.arof to which thcv exhorted the kiners to raise no unneces- 

ROME 

B cihj obstacles.” The favourers of Perses having become 

the prevailing party at Rhodes, ambassadors had been 

Mnsui- sent from thence to Rome, to press the senate to cease 
the prosecution of the war. What reception these mi- 
nisters met with we shall see hereafter. 
sirw.R. PantauchuSjthe Macedonian ambassador, had remain- 
ed with Gentius, daily urging him to begin the war, es- 
pecially by sea, while the Romans were unprovided of a 
Plat, naval strength. Ten talents of the promised money 
jEraii. came, as earnest of the rest that was following. More 
bi M. followed indeed, and sealed up with the Illyrian seal, but 
Ap7. io carried by Macedonians, and not too fast. Before this 
men*. Hioncy reached the borders of Illyricum, Gentius had 
laid hands on two Roman ambassadors, under tbs pre- 
tence of their being spies, and thrown them into prison ; 
which Perses no sooner heard than he recalled his trea- 
sure-bearers,' and sent them with their load to Pella : 
for now the Illyrian must of nects>ity make war with 
the Romans, whether he were hired to it or not. 

There came about the same time, from the other side 
of the Danube, to the aid of Perses, I0,t)()0 horse and 
riut. 10,000 foot of the Gauls, called by Plutarch, Bastarna;. 
toa. The king, having advice of their arrival on the frontiers, 
bi'*!.’ sent a messenger with some inconsiderable presents to 
the chiefs, whom he invited to come to him, and pro- 
mised to gratify with rich rewards. Clondicus, the ge- 
neral, immediately asked, whether Perses had sent money 
for the soldiers, who, according to the bargain, were to 
have part of their pay in hand. To this the messenger 
making no answer, “ Why then (said Clondicus), tell 
thy master that the Gauls will not stir one foot farther, 
till they have money and hostages.” Upon the report 
of this answer, the king took counsel ; if it might be 

** Poljbius, who tells u.s, that Perses ratified by oatli the treaty with Gentius, that 
he gave hostages to the Illyrian ambassadors lor the fierformaru o ol covenant!?, 
and that he sent those, who had tonie to take charj^r of llie stijedated money, to 
Pella, there to receive it, says nothing of Gentius”.-. being cheated of that money 
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called taking counsel, to deliver his own opinion before rear of 
men so wise that they would not contradict him. He sas. 
made an invective against the savage manners and ^' 1-' 
perfidiousness of the Gauls : “ who came in such “ulau 
numbers as could not but be dangerous to him and to 
his kingdom. Five thousand horse (he said) would 
be as many as he should have occasion for ; and not 
enough to give him cause to fear them. ’ Doubtless 
there wanted not employment for the whole army of 
Gauls ; since, without any danger to the kingdom, they 
might have been sent, by the way of Perrhasbia, into 
Thessaly, where, ravaging the country, they would have 
constrained the Romans to abandon Tcmpe, even for 
want of provisions. This and much more might have 
been done ; but Perses was a better guardian of his 
money than of his kingdom. In conclusion, Antigonus, 
one of his nobles, and the same messenger who had been 
with the Gauls before, was sent again to let them know 
the king’s mind. He did his errand : upon which fol- 
lowed a great murmuring of those many thousands that 
had been drawn so far from their own country to no 
purpose. Clondicus asked him, “ Whether he had 
brought the money with him to pay those 5000 whom 
the king would take into his service.” And when it was 
perceived, that Antigonus, for want of an answer, had 
recourse to shifting excuses, the Gauls, without delay, 
marched back towards the Danube, pillagingand wasting 
that part of Thrace through which they passed. Yet, 
barbarians as they were, they suffered the messenger of 
fraud to escape unhurt, which was more than he could 
well have expected. 

Thus acted Perses, like a careful treasurer for the Ro- 
mans, as if he meant, says Livy, to preserve his money 
for them, without diminishing the sum.*' 


Dio. Cassio imputes this parsimonious coiuluct of Perses, to aconfitleritc in 
his own strength, not doiihliiig but that he should l>e able, witliout the assistanec 
of allies, to drive the Homans out ol Greece. Dio. Cass. ap. Vales, p. 611 . 
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1 Miilius ia tliirty diiys’ tlio pra‘tor Anuiu.^ linii>lios iIk' war in lllvncuin, Gnitius sur- 
r.iullus. renders limiself ainl iii.s doiuiiiioii.s at discietKm. *']‘aiiiJius I’aullus forre> lVIse^^ 
liattle ot abandon tlu Eiiii>ous«, tmd soon after d( feats luin in battle at Pv’dna. Elie 
Eing, deserted hy his subjeels, takes reluge in the l.•^le of Saiiiothraee ; and the 
whole kingdom of ^lacedoii submits to the t onqueror. I’erses, after an attempt 
to escape from Samothrace, surrendeis hinisclf to the pnetor Octavius, who 
sends him prisoner to the con&ul. 


Year of XJpoN tHc repoft before mentioned of the commissaries 
returned from Macedon, the senate ordered into that 

country a large supply of men ; hut ./Erailius was to 

.'uasui. have, in his army, only two Roman legions, of 6000 
‘ foot, and 300 horse each ; and of the Italian allies 12,000 
“■ foot, and 1200 horse. What soldiers remained after 
completing these numliers, were to he disposed .of in 
garrison, if fit for service ; if unfit, tliey were to be 
discharged. Yet, accor.ling to Plutarch, /Emilius had 
in Macedon 100,000 men under his command. Cn. 
Octavius, the admind of the fleet, had 5000 recruits 
granted him. And to the prLetor, L. Anicius, appointed 
to succeed Aj)pius Claudius in Hi} riciiin, was allotted an 
army of 20,-100 foot and l-ioo horse. 

The consul, before his departure from Rome, made 
an harangue to the jieople. The substance of it was a 
reproof for the liberty they took, while ignorant of the 
true state of things, to censure the conduct of their ge- 
nerals. He said : “That if any of them thought them- 
selves wise enough to manage this war, he desired their 
company into Macedon, to assist him with their ad- 
vice ; that he had ships, horses, tents, and provisions 
ready at their service ; but if they did not care to ex- 
change the ease and indolence of ti town life for the fa- 
tigues of war, they would do well to restrain their 
tongues ; for he should not govern his actions by their 
caprice, nor have regard to any counsels but such as were 
given him in the camp.” 

In the beginning of April, /Emilius llic consul, Octa- 
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vius tlie admiral, and Anicius the j)ra;lor, set out for ^ 
their respective provinces. ^ 

The success of Anicius in Illyricum was as rapid as 
fortunate. He brought the war to a conclusion in thirty c 
days, and before they knew at Rome that he had begun ] 
it. Gentius, after some loss at sea, and the ready sub- ] 
mission of some of his towns to the Romans, shut him- ‘ 
self up in Scodra, his caj)ital, with all his army, consist- 
ing of ] 5,000 men. This jdace being very defensible by 
nature, and so strongly garrisoned, and the king there 
ill person, it could not possibly have been taken in a 
short time, had the defenders of it kept within their walls. 
But they would needs sally out and fight ; in this seem- 
ing rather passionate than courageous, for they were pre- 
sently routed; and though the) lost but 200 men, yet 
such was their fright and amazement, that Gentius 
thought it advisable to ask of the praetor a truce, in order, 
as he said, to deliberate concernim.“ the state of hisaffairs. 
Three da\s being granted him, he employed this time 
in ini|uiring after his brother Caravantius, whom he had 
eoinnii.ssioned to raise force.s, and who was repoited to 
he ajjproaching to his rescue. P'inding the rumour 
groundless, and having asked and obtained of the prae- 
tor jicrminsiou to come to him, he threw himself at his 
feet, lamented with tears his jiast lolly, and yielded him- 
self, together with his wife and children, at discretion : 
after which the whole kingdom presently submitted. 
Anicius dispatched Perperna (one of the ambassadors 
whom Gentius had imprisoned) with the news of all 
these events to Rome. 

iRmilius Paullus, having set sail from Brundusium at ■ 
break of day, arrived at Corcyra before night. Thence j 
in five days he reached Delphi; where he sacrificed to 
.Vpollo. In five days more he joined the army at Phila, - 
not far from thcEnipeus. i 

Pe rses, after taking the best measures he could to hin-< 
del a descent horn the Roman jket on the coast, spared 
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/”m*e J^bour to fortify his bank of the Enipeus; so that the 

B ^6T little hope to force him in his camp, and 

enter Macedon that way.' On inquiry he learned, that 

consul- there was a passage over ISIount Olympus, and by Py- 
thium ; the road not bad, but blocked up by a body of 
troops which the king had placed there. To force this 
guard, .^milius chose out 5000 men, whom he com- 
mitted to the conduct of Scijiio Nasica, his son-in-law, 
and Q. Fabius, his own son by nature, but adopted into 
the Fabian family. In order to conceal the design, they 
took the way to Heraclcum, as if they were going to 
embark on board the fleet. From Ileracleum they di- 
rected their march to P} thium, dividing the journey so 
as to arrive there the third day before it was light. Iii 
the mornings of those two days, when they were jtissing 
the mountain, Jimilius, that he might fix the king’s at- 
tention on something present, detached a part of his 
velites to attack the advanced guard of the Macedo- 
nians. The channel of the Enipeus, which received in 
winter a great fall of waters from the mountains, was ex- 
ceedingly deep and broad, and the ground of it such, as 
though at present it lay almost quite dry, }et it afforded 
no good footing for heavy-armed troops. It was for this 
reason iEmilius employed only his velites, of whom the 
king’s light-armed soldiers had the advantage in a distant 
fight, though the Romans w’ere better armed for close 
engagement. The engines from the towers, which 
Perses had raised on his own bank, played also upon the 
Romans, and did considerable execution. Yet TFmilius 
renewed his assault the second day ; when he suffered 


« About this time the consul introduced some new regulations in the Roman dis- 
cipline : the word of cornmand’used to be given aloud at the head of tlie legions 
to all the soldiers, but ^Jiiihus now ordered llie tribune of the nearest legion to 
give it in a low voice to his primipile, wlio was to transmit it to the next centurion, 
and thus it was to be conveyed from one to another, till it had gone through the 
whole army. Andwlureas it had been the custom for the guards to stand from 
morning to night in their jiosts, without being relieved, the consul altered this me- 
thod, ordering them to be dianged at noon. And because they ofUTi fell asleep, 
leaning upon their shiehls, he f ommandi d that for the future they should go upon 
guard without a shield. Liv, b. 44. c. 23 . 
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vet a greater loss than the first. The third day he made of 
a motion as if he meant to attempt a passage over the ^ 85 . 

r I o B.C. 167. 

river near the se:i. In the mean time, the king’s camp 
became, on a sadden, full of tumult and confusion. 

Scipio and Fabi us (according to Polybius) had surprised 
the Macedonian guard upon the mountain asleep, and 
slain most of them ; the rest with all speed fled to the 
army, with the news, that the Romans had passed the 
mountain, and were at their backs. The king instantly 
broke up his camp, and made a hasty retreat to Pydna.^ 

Thus was a passage once more opened into Macedon ; 
an advantage which ^Fmilius did not, like his predecessor 
Marcius, neglect to improve. 

Perses could not determine for a while what course to ”“*• , 
take ; whether to distribute his troops into the fortified 
towns, and so to protract the war ; or to put all at once 
to the hazard of a battle. Seeing his men in good heart, 
and eager to fight, he at length resolved to venture a ge- 
neral action. He chose, therefore, a place near the walls 
of Pydna, commodious for the phalanx, and on each side 
of which were some high grounds, fit for the archers 
and light-armed troops. A river covered the whole 
front ; and this river, though shallow', and of little 
breadth, must, in some measure, break the order of the 
Romans in advancing to him. It was not long before 
the enemy appeared. He offered them battle ; which ov,, 
the Roman soldiers would gladly have accepted the in- c. 36. 
stant they arrived, but iEmilius, knowing that they were 
fatigued with their march, did not think it advisable to 
come to an engagement till they had taken some rest. 

Yet, that he might seemingly yield to the ardour of his 
men, he began to draw them up as for battle, directing 
the tribunes to repair each to his post. As the day ad- 
vanced, and the sun grew hotter, the countenances of 
the soldiers appeared less .animated, their voices sunk, 
and some of the men were seen leaning on their shields 

‘This account difl’ers in some circumstances from Plutarch's. 
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and javelins for weariness. The consul hereupon ordei cd 
a camp to be marked out. Ilis chief officers, though 
dissatisfied with this change (as they tliought it) of his 
design, yet remained silent. But young Scipio, whose 
late success on Mount Olympus gave him confidence, 
took the liberty to remonstrate, begging him not to lose 
his opportunity Iw delay. iRmilius told him, he spoke 
like a young man, and bade him have patience. This 
said, he commanded the troops in the front of liis arm} 
to remain in their order, while those in the rear formctl 
a camp, and inlrenclicd it : whicli linished, the whok; 
army at leisure fell back into it, without any confusion 
or molestation from tlic enemy. 

The next day many in each army blamed their gene- 
rals for not having fought tb.e rlav before. Persc.s ex- 
cused himself by the backwardness of the enemy, who 
did not advance, butkcjrt upon gronndi very inconvenient 
for the phalanx. On the other side, the consul, who 
had his reasons before mentioned, communicated them 
to those about him. 

In the evening of that day (which, by the Roman 
account, was the 3d of September), C. Su1j)icius Gal- 
lus, a legionary tribune, foretold to /Emilius, and, with 
his approbation, to the army, an eclipse of the moon 
which would happen the same night ; admonisiiing the 
soldiers not to be terrified, it being a natural event, which 
might be known long before the time. The Romans 
(according to their custom) while the eclipse lasted, beat 
pans of brass and basons, as we do in following a swarm 
of bees ; thinking that thereby they helped the moon 
i'.i her labour. On the other side the Macedonians 
howled and made a great noise, and this doubtless be- 
cause it was their custom, and not because they were 
frightened at the eclipse, as with a prodigy that fore- 
boded any mischief to them ; since it did not in the least 
diminish their ardour for the fight, yd^milius, though 
not so ignorant eoncerning this phenomenon as to ima- 
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gine it any thing supernatural, yet, being very religious, vraroi 
could not refrain from doing his duty to the moon, and, siis. 
by a sacrifice of eleven young bulls, as soon as she shone 
out bright again, congratulating with her on her deli- 
very. And early the next morning, when he had given 
the signal to prepare for battle, he sacrificed to Hercules 
twenty oxen successively, before any good omens could 
be found in the entrails. At length, in the belly of the 
one-and-twentieth ox, was found a promise of victory to 
the Romans, but conditionally that they acted only on 
the defensive." 

About three in the afternoon, when there was no like- cnv 
lihood of a battle, Perses keeping his ground, and ^Emi- i'. to 
lius having sent abroad a [)art of his men for wood and 
forage, an accident brought that to pass, of which nei- 
ther of the generals seemed very desirous. A horse be- 
longing to a Roman broke loose, and ran into the river, 
whither two or three of the soldiers followed him: 800 
Thracians lay on tlic farther bank, whence two of them 
ran into the water to draw tiiis horse over to their own 
side. 'I’hcsc fell to blows with the Romans as in a pri- 
vate (luarrcl, and one of the. Thracians was slain. Some 
of his countrymen hasted to revenge their fellow's death, 
and followed over the river those that had slain him. 
Hereupon assistance came in on each part, till the num- 
ber grew such as made it past a fray, and caused the 
generals of both armies to be anxious about the event. 

e Sir W. B. ]»lcastiiHly sa} 8, “ That lleicuU’s was a Greoh, and partial, asnearor 
in alliance to the tMacedonian than the Roman. 'J'hat, therefore, it had lieen bettet 
to call upon the iie\\ goddess lately caiioni;-ed at -\Jabanda, oi upon Romulus, or 
(if a god of older date were more authentic) uj ton Mars, thc^ father of Romulus, to 
wl)om belonged the guidance of military affairs, and wlio, therefore, would have 
limited his favour with no iniunctions tonirar\ to the rules of war.” 

One of the most distinguishing parts of -dimilius’s character was circumspe('- 
tioii and caution, whicli he had mheiired from his father, a tliscijiJeof Fahius Cum - 
tator. And though Sir VV. R. blames itmilius on tins occasion, as vainly consum- 
ing a great part of the day, in the sacrifices above mentioned ; yet, considering the 
advantage whidi Perses had of the ground, it is not improbable, that the coii'^ul 
had better reasons than any he found m the ox’s belly, lor desiring that the King 
should quit his }iost, and be tlio assailant. Plutarch spcuiks of the morning sun 
being full m the faces of the Romans, as a reason for vF^milius’s deferring the battle 
till the afternoon, l^ut it ajipear^ from T.ivv, that the consul had no iiiteiitioii to 
figlit, even wlien tlie sim favoured him 
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L I’erses and .^milius drew up their men in order of bat- 
B.0167. and, to elevate their courage, employed all the ar- 
guments which the importance of the occasion suggested. 
<onsuu But the king having finished his oration, and ordered his 
men to the charge, withdrew himself into Pydna ; there 
to offer a sacrifice to Hercules : as if Hercules, says 
Plutarch, could like the sacrifice of a coward ; or would 
grant victory to him that would not fight.'' 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory notion of this 
battle, in its detail, from the imperfect accounts of it in 
Livy and Plutarch. We read that the Macedonian ca- 
valry quickly fled out of the field ; that nevertheless the 
phalanx pressed on so resolutely as to bear down all that 
opposed it, insomuch that iEmilius was astonished and 
terrified, and rent his clothes for grief. What gave him 
the victory was the difflculty, not to say the impossi- 
bility, of the phalanx's preserving its order for any con- 
siderable time. For while some of the Roman bat- 
talions pressed hard upon one part of it, and others re- 
coiled from it, it was necessary, if the Macedonians would 
follow those that gave ground, that some files should 
advance beyond the rest. yEmiliiis, when he saw the 
front of the enemy’s battle become unequal (by rea- 
son of the unequal resistance which they met with), and 
the ranks in some places open, divided his men into 
small battalions, ordering them to throw themselves into 
the void spaces, and charge the phalangites in flank. 
The long pikes of the Macedonians by this means be- 
came useless: and, with only their weak swords and 
targets, they were by no means a match for the Roman 
legionaries, who had strong swords, and whose shields 
covered them almost from head to foot. There soon 
followed a total rout of the Macedonian infantry. More 
than 20,000 of them are said to be slain, and 5000 

h One Posidoniuh (an historian quoted by Plutarch) says, that he was present at 
this battle, and reports, that Perses, though liurtthe day before in the leg by a kick 
of a horse, did nevertheless, and contrary to the jiressing instances of his friends, 
lead his phalanx to the charge, and that he continued at their head till he was 
wounded in the side by a javelin. 
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taken prisoners. It is also said, that the Romans did rJoVK 
not lose above 1 00 men ; a tale not very consistent j, 
with what is related of the exploits of the Macedonian 

, , ^ C84tli 

phalanx. consuu 

Perses fled from Pydna towards Pella, attended by a 
great number of his horse. Some of the foot which had 
escaped from the slaughter overtook the king and his 
company in a wood, where they fell to railing at the 
horsemen, callings them cowards, traitors, and other such 
names, till at length they came to blows.* The king, 
fearing lest they should turn their wrath against him, 
suddenly left the high road. A few followed him: the^i^w. ii. 
rest dispersed tliemselves, and went every one whither 
his inclinations guided him. Of those that kept with 
their king the number began in a short time to lessen : 
for he fell to devising upon whom to lay the blame of 
that day's misfortune; which caused those that knew 
his nature to shrink away from him under various pre- 
tences. At his coming to Pella about midnight, he 
found his pages, and Euctus*^ the governor of the town, c. 43. 
ready to attend him ; but of his great men that had 
escaped from the battle, though he often sent for them, 
not one would come near him. Fearing lest they, who 
had the boldness to disobey his summons, w^ould dare 
something worse, he stole out of Pella before morning. 

There went with him only Evander (the Cretan for- 
merly employed to kill Eumenes at Delphi), and two 
other companions of his flight from Pydna. The third 
day after the battle Perses came to Amphipolis, where 
having several times attempted to make a speech to the 
people, and having as often been hindered by his tears 
from proceeding, he appointed Evander to speak in his 
name what he himself had intended to say. The Am- 
phipolitans, upon the first rumour of the king’s defeat, 

‘ Livj says nothing of the foot having overtaken the horsemen, or of the quarrel 
between them ; or that the king blamed any body for the loss of the battle. 

^ Plutarch says, that Perses stabbed with his own hand this Euctus, and one 
Edcus, for telling him of his faults, and giving him advice with too much freedom. 

2 H 
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emptied their town of 2000 Thracians that lay 
B ^167 garrison, sending them out, under colour of an 

expedition that was to make them rich, and then shut- 

C84-th , ^ . 

consul- ting the gates after them. And now to rid themselves 
of the king, some of the citizens cried out while Evan- 
der was speaking, “ Hence ; depart : must we be ruined 
upon your account ? ” Perses, therefore, put his family, 
his treasures, and 500 Cretans, on board some vessels 
which were in the river Strymon, and embarking with 
them, followed the course of the stream. These Cre- 
tans are said to have repaired to him, not out of any 
affection to his person or his cause, but to his money, 
of which they hoped to share.* The king, knowing 
their wishes and views, caused some gold and silver cups 
and vases, to the value of fifty talents,* to be Jaid on 
Arbuih. shore, as a booty for which they might scramble. 
He w'ould not make the distribution himself, for fear of 
disobliging some of them. When the Cretans had 
loaded themselves with these riches, the little fleet sailed 
to Galepsos, a maritime town between the mouths of the 
LlfJof Strymon and the Hebrus. But now Perses, repenting 
xmii. Qf i^jg liberality, pretended to the Cretans, that among 
the cups and vases, there had been put, by mistake, 
some which Alexander the Great had made use of ; for 
whose memory he had so high a respect, that it grieved 
him, he said, to part with the least thing that had be- 
longed to that hero; and he offered to redeem them 
with more than they were intrinsically worth. Many of 
the Cretans, imposed upon by this declaration, brought 
back their urns and vases. The king passed into Samo- 
thrace, and spoke no more of the money. By this base 
artifice he recovered about thirty talents."" 

Samothrace was an island consecrated to Cybele the 
mother of the gods. According to tradition, she had 


* This may be true, yet it seems natural, tliat without this allurement, they should 
adhere to Evander, their countryman and general, who continued about the king. 
Livy makes no mention of this cheat. 
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formerly dwelt in it, on which account it was held sa- Year of 

^ ^ ROME 

cred by all nations. Perses, hoping that the Romans sm. 
woidd not profane this sanctuary by staining it with his — — 
blood, chose to retire thither with his family and the co'nsui- 
remains of his dear treasure (which still amounted to 
about '2000 talents*), and he took up his habitation in a 
place adjoining to the temple of Castor and Pollux. 

It is somewhat singular, that a king whose arms had 
prospered for three years together, should, after the loss 
of only one battle, be so deserted by all his subjects, and 
reduced to such miserable shifts: and it renders credible, 
in some degree, what the historians have related of his 
monstrous falsehood, avarice, and pusillanimity, in the 
latter part of his reign. The whole kingdom fell into 
the power of iKmilius in a few days after his victory. 
Hippias, who had kept the pass near the lake Ascuris 
against Marcius : Pantauchus, who had been sent am- 
bassador to Gentius; and Milo, another of the king’s 
j)rincipal officers, were the first that came in, yielding 
themselves and the town of Bercea, whither they had 
retired out of the battle. With messages lo the like 
effect came others from Thessalonica, from Pella, and 
most of the towns of Macedon, within two days. Pydna 
held out a day or two longer. About 6000 soldiers of 
divers nations having fled out of the battle into that 
town, this confused rabble of strangers hindered the 
townsmen from coming immediately to any determina- 
tion. Milo and Pantauchus, by the direction of JEmi- 
lius, went thither to parley with the commander of the 
garrison. It was agreed, that the soldiers should yield 
themselves prisoners of war, and that the Roman army 
should have the plunder of the city. After this, .^milius 
marched to Pella, where, of the king’s treasure, he found 
no more than 300 talents (Livy should have said 200) : 
the same of which the Macedonian had lately defrauded 
Gentius. 

The report that Perses had taken refuge in Samo- 

2 H 2 
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RO ME was soon confirmed by his own letters to the con- 

B ^e: these letters by persons of such mean 

condition, that Emilias is said to have wept with com- 

C84th . . * - 

consul, passion for a king so fallen as to have no servants of 
Livj, better rank to employ in this commission. But though 
b.«. Perses had written in the style of a suppliant, and not 
»* s«i- of a king, yet, because the inscription of his epistle was, 
“ King Perses to the consul Paullus,” his folly, says Livy, 
in retaining the title of king, when he fiad lost his king- 
dom, extinguished all the consul’s pity, so that he would 
return him no answer either by word or writing. The 
Macedonian now felt the whole weight of his calamity ; 
he wrote again, omitting the word king in the super- 
scription, and desiring .^Emilius to send to him some 
persons w'ith whom he might confer about his present 
condition. Three went to him from the consul, but 
effected nothing; they insisting, that Perses should yield 
himself at discretion ; and he refusing to part with the 
title of king. It was, perhaps, the hope of being able to 
compound with his enemies, and purchase of them the 
permission to live in quiet, and retain the title of king, 
that had made him so carefully preserve his treasures, 
and retire with them to Samothrace : imagining that the 
Romans would neither violate a sanctuary, nor yet neg- 
lect the riches in his possession. 

Presently after arrived at that island, with the Roman 
fleet, C. Octavius, who had been ordered thither by the 
consul. Octavius endeavoured, as well by threats as by 
fair words, to make the king leave his retreat. Ail prov- 
ing ineffectual, a young Roman, named Atilius, moved 
a question to the Samothracians ; “ How they came to 
pollute their island (which they held to be sacred), by 
receiving, even into their sanctuary, a man stained with 
the blood of king Eumenes, whom he wounded and en- 
deavoured to murder, in the holy precincts of the temple 
at Delphi?” As they were now absolutely in the power 
of the Romans, this question caused no small perplexity 
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and fear. They signified to the king, that Evander, who 
lived with him, was accused of a sacrilegious crime, of “s. 
which he must either clear himself, upon a fair trial ; or, — 
if through guilt he durst not stand a trial, must cease to c^slii 
profane a holy place, and leave it immediately. The 
king himselfwas not charged in this message ; yet, what 
would that avail him, if the instrument of the.fact, be- 
ing brought into judgment, should impeach the author? 
Perses therefore, exhorted the Cretan, by no means to 
stand a trial, in which neither favour nor justice could 
be expected ; adding, that the best thing he could do 
was bravely to kill himself. Evander seemed to ap- 
prove the advice ; but said, he had rather die by poison 
than the sword; and, under colour of preparing poison, 
he prepared to escape. The king, suspecting his inten- 
tion, found means to get him murdered ; and then, to 
avoid the charge of having polluted the holy place, he 
bribed the chief magistrate of Samothrace to publish, 
that the Cretan had killed himself This monstrous 
proceeding of Perses, towards so constant a follower of 
his fortunes, drove almost every body from him, ex- 
cept his wife, his children, and his pages. Thus deserted, 
he turned his thoughts to make an escape, and fly with 
his treasures to king Cotys of Thrace, his good friend 
and ally. Oroandes, a Cretan, who lay at Samothrace 
with one ship, was easily persuaded to undertake the 
affair. The dear treasure (as much of it as could be so 
conveyed) Perses caused secretly to be carried on board 
by night : after which, having got out at a window, with 
his wife and his eldest son Philip," they passed through a 
garden, and over a wall, and thence to the sea-side. #fo 
ship was there. Oroandes had sailed away with the 
money, Perses wandered some time on the shore, un- 
determined what course to take. It grew towards day ; 

n This elder son is said by Livy to have been the king s brother by nature, and 
his son only by adoption. 
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HOME therefore, to be discovered and intercepted, he 
B c*i67 haste back to his asylum. 

Octavius published a proclamation, importing, that all 

consul, the Macedonians who yet attended their master in Sa- 
mothrace, should have their lives and liberty, with what- 
ever estate or effects they had, either in the island or in 
Macedon, provided they immediately yielded themselves 
to the Romans. Hereupon the pages, who were the 
sons of the chief nobles, and who had hitherto constantly 
kept with the king, surrendered themselves to the pra;- 
tor. Ion also, a Thessalonian, to whom Perses had 
committed the care of his younger children, delivered 
them up. Lastly, the king, now destitute of all support, 
and accusing the gods of Sarnoth race, that had no better 
protected him, gave himself up, with his son Philip, to 
Octavius, who sent them away to .lEmilius : and thus 
the Roman victory was complete." 

Perses entered the camp in a mourning habit ; and 
when he came into the consul's tent, would have thrown 
himself at his feet ; a behaviour so base and abject, that 
jEmilius thought it dishonoured his victory. Having 
made the king sit down, he expostulated with him, in 
gentle words, onhis having, so unjustly and with so hos- 
tile a mind, made war upon the Romans.’’ To^this a 
prince of more spirit would not have wanted an answer. 
Perses said nothing. The consul went on : “ However 
these things have happened, whether through mistake, 
to which every man is liable, or by chance, or by the in- 
evitable decrees of fate ; take courage : the clemency of 

Livy, ® iEmilitm Paullusis(by Livy and other8)inade to boast in a speech to the pco- 
b. 45. pl^at be finished the war against Perses in fifteen days. I’liis is absolutely 
f 41. nnintellit,nble, unless he reckons from the battle of Pydna, or tlie action upon the 
Pint. Enipeus ; for no circumstances of the whole story are better, if so well, authorized, 
I.ife of his leaving Rome, the 1st of April to go t(y<the army, his arrival in the camp 

I’aull. ^he eleventh day after sailing from Brundusium, and his fighting the battle of Pyd- 
fT m”* of Sei)tembcr. 

frtgfn. Petavius says it is evident, from the eclipse which happened the night before 
this battle, that it was fought in the year before Christ 168. Rationar. Temp. p. 
2.b. 2. c. 14. 

P So outrageous an insult upon wretchedness, as ^Emilius is guilty of in this ly- 
ing expostulation, is hardly to be paralleled. 
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the Roman people, which so many kings and nations m°e 
have experienced in adversity, affords you, not only a jj 
hope, but almost an assurance of life.” He then — 

the king in custody to tEHus Tubero, who was the con- «'>»>“*■ 

|1 • I sliip* 

sul s son-in-law. 

Thus ended the Macedonian war (which had lasted 
four years) ; and with it the Macedonian monarchy, after 
it had continued in splendour 103 years, reckoning only 
from Philip, the father of Alexander the Great.'' 


CHAP. XXI. 

Certain ambassador.^, wliom the liliodian.^!, in the view of mediating a peace be- 
tween I’erses ,uid the Homans, li.id .‘-ent to Koine, are admitted to audience af- 
ter ih'e news of the \ictory at Pjdna, and rougliJ^ treate<l by the senate. An- Antioch, 
iioehus Kjnjdianes, at the coiii'iiand of the senate, intimated to him by their Kpiph. 
amba.ss.idur Po])ilins, retires from Egypt, -when just upon the point of finishing 580 . 
the eoiKjuest of it J In* kings of Sjria, Eg\pt, and Nuiiiidia, congratulate the 
Homans on tlieir victory over I’erses. Amt ms reduces Kpirus, and, in conjunc- 
tion with fixe comim.ssioiiers from Koine, settle.s ilie government of Illyncuni, 

The piocoiisul ylhniliu.s, assisted by ten commissioners, divides tbe kingdom of 
Macedon into four cantons, independent of each otlier, and makes them tribu- 
tary to Koine. Five liundred ami fifty /Jholiaiis being inhumanly massacred by 
.soim* of iheir countrymen, the murderers are actjuittcd by /EmiJius and his col- 
leagues Many of the .d^tolian.s, Acarnannin.s, Epirots, and Knotians, and above 
1000 of llie [nintijial men of Athaia, being suspected of disaffection to the Ro- 
mans, an* .summoned to take their trial at Rome. ..Tanilius dispatches his sou 
Fainus, and Scipio Xasica, 1o ravage the country of the Illyrians ; and in one 
day, by treachery, plunders ‘seventy towais of the Epirots, and reduces 1.50,000 
of the inhabitants, to shuery. At his return to Rome, his own soldieis oppose 
his having a triumph ; which, however, is at length granted him. Perses is sent 
prisoner to Alba (in the country of the Marsi where he dies. The senate of 
Rome restore to Cotys, king of the Odrysians in Thrace, his son, who had been 
a hostage in iMacedoii, and taken prisoner by ^Timilius. 

It is needless to say any thing of the joy at Rome upon 
the news of the victory at Pydna. The Romans began 
now to look with a haughty and menacing eye upon all 

*1 The Roman state, by the entire conquest of Macedon, bec^e exalted to the 
pitch of an irnsistible power. Sir Walter Raleigh, finishing that part, v^||^h he 
lias left us, of the History of the World, wdth this conquest, makes use of a beautiful 
similitude to express the prosperous condition and high fortune of the Romans at 
that period, and likewise the TOture fate, the decline, andtot vl ruin of their empire : 

“ By this which we have already set down, is seen the beginning and end of the 
three first monarchies of the world. — That of Rome whi«h made the fourth, was also 
at tliis time almost at the highest. We have left it flourishing in the middle of the 
field, having rooted up or cut down all that kept it from the eyes and admiration 
of the w'orld. But after some continuance, it shall begin to lose the beauty it had ; 
the storms of ambition shall beat her great boughs and branches one against ano- 
ther ; her leaves shall fall oft’, her limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarous nations 
eater the field, and cut her down.” Sir W. R. in fine. 
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im7m'’e their allies whose behaviour had displeased them 

^ ^85.^ during the war of Macedon. 

The republic of Rhodes (as was before observed*) had 

‘^84th ^ 

consul- arrogantly undertaken to put an end to the war between 

‘'“p- Pergeg the Romans. At what time soever her am- 

• Sec 

p. 45T. bassadors came to Rome on this affair (for the time is 
uncertain) they had not their audience till after the news 

Lus, of .^milius’s victory.' The senate, who knew upon 

• .si what business these ministers had been sent, maliciously 

Lee G3. called for them now, and bid them perform their com- 
mission. Agesipolis, chief of the embassy, said, “That 
they had come in the view of mediating a peace, believ- 
ing that the war was extremely burdensome to the Greeks 
in general, and on account of the expenses that at- 
tended it, even to the Romans themselves. But,since 
it was now brought to that conclusion which the Rho- 
dians had always wished, they congratulated with the se- 
nate and people of Rome on so happy an -event." To 
which the fathers answered, “ That the Rhodians had 
not sent this embassy from any regard to the welfare of 
Greece, or from affection to the Roman people ; but for 
the service of Perses. For, had they studied the good 
of Greece, they would have offered their mediation when 
Perses had his camp in Thessaly, and, for two years to- 
gether, ravaged the lands of the Greeks. But as the 
mediating scheme was not thought of till the Roman 
army had entered Macedon, and Perses had small hopes 
to escape, it plainly shewed, that the only view of the 
Rhodian republic was, as much as in her lay, to rescue 
the Macedonian out of his danger. Her ambassadors, 

^ haviijj' before related (b. 44. c. 14.) ibat these very ambassadors had been 
ndmitted to audience in the consulship of Marcius, and had then spoken arrogant- 
ly, and in threatening terms to tlie senate, now tells us, that, according to some 
authors, these ministers had no audience till after the battle of Pydna. That this 
last account is true, maybe gathered from Polybius, who had a share in the trans- 
actions of those times. He tells as, that the Jlliodians indeed sent ambassadors 
to Rome, in the consulship of Marcius ; but that their business was to renew their 
friendship with the Romans, to Tiudicate Rhodes from the charge of disaffection 
to Rome, and to ask leave to export a certain quantity of com from Sicily. He 
adds, that they were very graciously received, and civilly dismissed. Legal 80, 
86. 88. 93. 
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therefore, had no title to be received by the senate as Year of 
friends, or to expect a friendly answer.” bTIs? 

How excessively the Roman pride was swelled by their 

conquest of Macedon, we have a remarkable proof in «nsui- 
what passed, about this time, between their ambassador 
and the king of Syria. 

After the death of Antiochus, surnamed the Great 
(who was killed by the people of Elymais, for plunder- 
ing the temple of Jupiter Belus in their country), his 
son, Seleucus Philopator, succeeded him in the throne, 
Seleucus sent for his younger brother Antiochus, who 
had been a hostage at Rome ever since the conclusion of 
the peace between his father and the republic ; and gave 
in exchange for him his own son Demetrius. Before 
Antiochus arrived in Syria, Seleucus was poisoned, andr ”®- 
the kingdom usurped by Heliodorus, the treasurer. 
Nevertheless, by the assistance of Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, Antiochus expelled the usurper, and seated poiyb. 
himself in the throne, assuming the surname of Epi- 
phanes (or the Illustrious). He entered into a war hI‘Da.u 
against his nephew Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, pVJdMri. 
about Coele-Syria and Palestine ; vanquished the Egyp- 
tians in two battles ; and took Philometor prisoner. '■ 
Hereupon the Alexandrians declared Ptolemy Evergetes 
or Physcon, king, in the room of his elder brother. 

The Syrian, under pretence of restoring the latter to his 
kingdom, renewed the war against the Egyptians, de- 
feated them in a sea-fight, took Pelusium, and laid siege 
to Alexandria, where Physcon had shut himself up with 
his sister Cleopatra. These applietl to the senate for 
relief ; and the conscript fathers, not thinking it for<lhe 
interest of the republic that Antiochus should annex 
Egypt to his dominions, dispatched ambassadors to put 
an end to the war between the two kings. C. Popillius 
Laenas, C. Decimiiis, and C. Hostilius, the persons com- 
missioned on this affair, had orders to address themselves 
first to Antiochus, and then to Ptolemy, signifying to 
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R o M^E persisted in carrying on the war, the peo- 

585. pie of Rome would hold him for their enemy. In the 
mean time, as the Syrian found- it difficult to reduce 

consul- Alexandria, in its present strength, and hoped that he 
should succeed better in his designs when the brothers 

b. 4ii’. were weakened by the continuation of the war between 

c. 11. 

themselves, he returned home ; leaving Philometor in 
possession of Memphis and all Egypt, except Alexandria 
and Pelusium. This last town he kept in his own hands, 
that he might enter the country when he pleased. The 
brothers perceived the ambitious views of tlic S . ri..n ; to 
disappoint which they came to an accommodation, by 
the good offices of their sister Cleopatra, and agreed to 
reign jointly. Antiochus, vexed to see his projects dis- 
concerted, resolved now to make war upon both the bro- 
thers. In pursuance of this resolution, he sent a fleet 
to Cyprus, and marched with his land army towards 
Egypt. At his coming to Rhinocolura, ambassadors 
met him from Ptolemy the elder, to entreat him that he 
would not destroy his own work, but suffer their master 
quietly to wear the crown he owed to his friendship. 
The Syrian answered, That he would neither draw off 
his fleet nor his army, unless Cyprus, Pelusium, and all 
the land on that branch of the Nile where Pelusium 
stood, were yielded to him in perpetuity. These con- 
ditions being rejected, Antiochus by force of arms sub- 
dued all Egypt, except Alexandria. He was on his march 
to besiege this city, and within four miles of it, when the 
Roman ambassadors (who, having passed through Greece 
and Asia, had been several months in their journey) 
caifke up to him. The Syrian, while a hostage at Rome, 
had contracted a friendship with Popillius, the chief of 
the embassy, and therefore immediately offered him his 
hand. But the Roman, instead of accepting the civility, 
put into the king’s hand a writing, which contained the 
senate’s decree ; and bid him read that. Antiochus read 
it ; and then said, “ He would consult with his friends.” 
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Instantly Popillius, with a vine twig, drew a circle round 
the king: “Your answer (said the ambassador) before 
you go out of this circle.” Antiochus/ stunned at the 
imperiousness of the command, hesitated for some rno > consul- 
rnents; after which he replied, “The senate shall bepjj,, 
obeyed.” He would hardly have been so submissive 
(says Polybius) had he not received advice of jEmilius’s 
victory over Perses. And it may be worth observing, 
that this haughty Popillius was the man who, when the 
Roman affairs went ill in Macedon, employed such soft 
and gentle words to the Achaeans and .^tolians. Nor 
did Antiochus, during that war, pay any regard to the 
mediation of the Romans, who had sent ambassadors to 
terminate the war between him and Ptolemy. But times la- 
were changed; and the Syrian now most obsequiously 
withdrew his fleet and army, and went back into his own 
country. 

Popillius and his colleagues having sent away Antio- 
chus, and established a peace between the two Ptolemies, 
left Egypt, and returned to Rome. They were followed 
thither by ambassadors from Syi ia and Egypt. The 
Syrians, on the part of their king, assured the conscript 
fathers, “ That he preferred a peace, that was agreeable 
to the senate, before any victory; that he had obeyed 
the orders of their ambassadors, as if they had been the 
commands of the gods ; that he congratulated the Ro- 
mans on their victory over Perses; and that, had they 
required it of him, he would have zealously assisted 
them in the war.” The senate answered, “That An- 
tiochus had done well in obeying the ambassadors, and 
that his conduct herein was very agreeable to the re- 
public.” Then the Egyptian ministers, and, after them 
Masgaba, the son of Masinissa, had audience of the fa- 
thers. Their speeches were such, as if they had vied one 
with another, which should flatter the Romans most. 

• It was this Antiochus who pillaged Jerusalem, filled the streets witli dead i Maccab. 
bodies, and the temple witli profanations j a memorable event which the prophet c.i. Joseph. 
Daniel bad foretold. Dan. 11.31. Autiq.b.ii:. 
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Year of Tlic Egvptians said, “ That the two kings and Cleo- 
583. patra thought themselves more indebted to the senate 

B C 167 * ^ 

— — and people of Rome, than to their parents, or even the 
cooJui. immortal gods.” And as for Masgaba, he truly, on the 
part of his father (having first reckoned all the horse, 
foot, elephants, and corn, he had sent into Macedon in 
four years past), “ w'as overwhelmed with confusion on 
two accounts ; the one, that the senate, to have these 
supplies, had employed a request, and not a command ; 
the other, that they had sent money for the corn, (He 
added) Masinissa never forgets that he owes his king- 
dom and all its augmentations to you : he, indeed, by your 
favour, enjoys the revenues of it, but always considers 
you as the proprietors and lords of Numidia. This, at 
my departure, he instructed me to say. Having after- 
wards heard of your victory over Perses, he dispatched 
some horsemen after me, to bid me assure you that he 
was overjoyed at your success ; and beg that you would 
permit him to come to Rome, if he should not be trou- 
blesome, and offer, in thanksgiving, a sacrifice to Jupi- 
ter in the Capitol.” The substance of the senate’s an- 
swer was, “That the Romans had done Masinissa the 
favours he mentioned ; that he had deserved them ; and 
that he was a very grateful and a very honest man. As 
to his journey (they said), it would be sufficient if he 
thanked God at home; his son might do it for him at 
Rome.” 

noM°F Paetus and M. Junius Pennus were raised 

*6' to the consulate. But the senate continued iEmilius in 
his command in Macedon, as proconsul ; and Anicius 

28 Sth , „ .... . 

consul- and Uctavius m their respective provinces as propraetors, 
w. They also appointed ten commissioners to regulate the 
^ affairs of Macedon, and five to settle those of Illyricum, 
in concert with the two generals. 

C.96. Anicius, before these commissioners arrived, marched 
with part of his rmy into Epirus. All the country im- 
mediately submitted to him, except four towns, Passaron, 
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Tecmon, Phylax, and Horreum ; and not one of these vearof 
stood a siege. Two men, Antinous and Theodotus, see. 
who, in concert with Cephalus, had brought about the -U — 
defection of the Epirots, and who despaired of pardon, cmm,i. 
would have persuaded the inhabitants of Passaron to hold 
out against the Romans, and prefer death to slavery: but 
the counsel of a certain young citizen of rank, who ad- 
vised them to open their gates, had more weight with the 
multitude, Antinous, and his friend, seeing themselves 
thus deserted, rushed out of the town, attacked a Roman 
guard, and there found the death they sought. Cepha- 
lus, who had engaged the people of Tecmon to shut 
their gates, being also slain, both these towns surren- 
dered to the propraetor ; and their example was soon fol- 
lowed by Phylax and Horreum. 

The reduction of Epirus being thus completed, Ani- 
cius distributed his troops into winter-quarters, and re- 
turned to Scodra in Illyricum. Here he found the five 
commissioners from Rome; with whom having con- 
sulted, he called an assembly of the principal men of the 
country, and, in conformity to a decree of the conscript 
fathers, declared, “ That the senate and people of Rome 
granted liberty to the Illyrians: that the Roman garri- 
sons should be withdrawn from all the towns, fortresses, 
and castles in the country; that those of the Illyrian 
towns, which, before or during the war with Gentius, 
had come over to the Romans, should be exempted from 
all taxes ; the rest pay but a moiety of what they had 
used to pay to their kings.” Illyricum was then divided 
into three parts, independent of each other. 

During these transactions .Slmilius was making a tour 
of pleasure, and visiting all the famous cities of Greece: 
he would not, any where, inquire into the dispositions of 
the inhabitants with regard toPerses, that he might give 
them no alarm. Soon after his return from this excur- 
sion, he proceeded to business ; the ten commissioners, 
who were to assist him in settling the affairs of Macedon, 
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II oME arrived. He had ordered ten of the principal men 

586 . out of each city of the kingdom, to attend him on a cer- 

tain day at Amphipolis, bringing with them all the public 

foDsii registers, and the king s money. When this day came, 
he ascended the tribunal with the Roman commissioners, 
Livy, and, having caused silence to be made, pronounced, in 
c.jcj. Latin, to the assembly, what had been determined by 
the senate of Rome and the council present, in relation 
to iMacedon. The jirietor Octavius afterward explained 
to them the whole in Greek. It was to this efiect: 
^^All the Macedonians shall be free, and enjoy their 
cities, lands, and laws,' and create annual magistrates. 
They shall pay to the Roman republic half the tribute 
they formerly paid their kings. Macedon shall be di- 
vided into four cantons, of which Amphipolis, Pella, 
Thessalonica, and Pclagonia, shall be the capitals. In 
these chief cities shall be held the particular diets of each 
canton ; and there the magistrates shall be elected, and 
the tribute money paid. No person shall be suftcred to 
marry, or to purchase lands or houses, out of his own 
canton. No Macedonian shall be suffered to work in 
gold and silver mines: but they may in those of copper 
and iron.’’ 

The article of choosing their own magistrates, and 
that of paying but half their former tribute, were some 
consolation to the Macedonians; but did not compen- 
sate them for separating the members of the national 
body, and thereby depriving each member of all assist- 
ance from the rest. Livy says, the Macedonians them- 
selves were not aware how contemptible each part be- 
came by this division. 

iEmilius, in his return from his tour of pleasure, had 

b. 45. ^ 

C.28. been met by a crowd of jEtolians in mourning, who 


t Wljen Livy says laws, he must mean the by-laws of the several cities or com- 
munities; for we find that i^^miliiub made a body of laws for the goveruinent of iho 
whole: if it be not rather true that, in promising them that they should retain their 
own laws, he acted, as in other parts of his conduct, without the least regaid to truth 
or liumatiiU. 
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came to make heavy complaints to him. Lyciscus and vearof 
Tisippus, two of their countrymen, whom their credit 
with the Romans rendered all powerful in .Stolia, had, 
with a body of soldiers, lent them by Baebius, surrounded 
the diet, and massacred 550 of the principal men of the®'' >’- 
nation, banished others, and given the estates, both of the 
murdered and the exiled, to their accusers.“ The procon- 
sul had deferred his answers to these complainants, and 
bid them meet him at Amphipolis. He now, in con- uyy, 
junction with the commissioners, examined into the af-dsil 
fair. But the only inquiry was, Who had favoured Per- 
ses, and who the Romans ; not who had done, or who 
had suffered wrong. The murderers were consequently 
acquitted of all injustice, and the banishment of the ex- 
iles qpnfirmed. Only Bsobius was condemned for having 
employed Roman soldiers in the massacre. 

Whatever might be said to palliate the cruelty of the s.rw. u, 
Roman proceedings, in regard to those nations that had 
been conquered by them, certainly their behaviour to- 
wards the Greeks, that were not subjects to Rome, could 
deserve no better name than mere tyranny and shame- 
less perjury. The Greeks, during the war, had been 
divided into three j)arties, which we may call by the 
names of the Romanists, and Perseites, and the patriots; 
which l:!"^; had 'nothing at heart but the preservation of 
the law's and liberty of their country. The two former 
may properly be styled factions; because, as Livy tells 
us, they acted upon views only of private interest. Since 
the defeat of Perses, the Romanists had every where got 
possession of all offices and honours ; and these men 
employed their credit w'ith the Romans to ruin both the 
patriots and the Perseites. 'Coming in great numbers 
to jEmilius, they gave information against the open and- 
secret enemies of Rome ; by the latter, meaning the 

” Lyc'iscas had been instruinenlal in disappointing Perses of his hopes, ipvhen, 
daring the war, he made a journey into iEtoiia, as has been mentioned, (p. 445.) 
and the men on whom this massacre was committed, were probably tho.se who had 
invited Perses thither. 
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Year^of patfiots. THfe procoiisul, by his mandates, summoned, 
from .^tolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Boeotia, all those 
i whose names had been given in to him ; and ordered 
c?d'!'ui- them to follow him to Rome, there to be tried, 
ship. With regard to the Achmans, iEmilius and the other 
p.4^. ten tyrants proceeded with more form. Callicrates,* that 
traitor to his country before mentioned, had given in a 
list of all those of his countrymen whom he had a mind 
to destroy; but it was not judged advisable to summon 
these by letter ; because the Achseans, having more 
spirit than the other Greeks, might possibly not obey; 
and perhaps they might massacre Callicrates and his ad- 
herents. Besides, though the commissioners had, among 
the king of Macedon’s papers, found letters from the 
leading men of the other states; yet they had found 
none from any Achaean. They deputed, therefore, two 
of their own body, C. Claudius and Cn. Domitius, to 
rau- negotiate with the Achaean diet. One of these depu- 
Acha.l having first complained in the assembly, that some 
of the chief among them had, with money and other 
means, befriended Perses, modestly desired that all such 
men might be condemned to death; whom, after sen- 
tence given, he would name to them. “ After sentence 
given ! (cried out the whole assembly,) what justice is 
this? Name them first, and let them answer. If they can- 
not clear themselves, we shall quickly condemn them.” 
Then said the Roman impudently, “ All your praetors, 
as many as have led your armies, are guilty of this 
crime.” “ If this be true,” answered Xeno (a man of 
temper, and confident in his innocence), “ then have I 
also been a friend to Perses, for I have commanded the 
Achaean army. But if any one accuse me, I am ready 
to answer him, either here immediately, or before the 
senate at Rome.” The Roman, laying hold of these 
words, replied, “ You say right : that will be the best 
way. Do you, with all the rest, clear yourselves at 
Rome before the senate.” Then, by an edict, he or- 
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dered above lOOO of the principal Achaeans, there Y«arof 
named, to be carried to Rome : a proceeding unprece- 
dented, and more tyrannical than any thing done by 
Philip of Macedon, or his son Alexander the Great, 

Those princes, all-powerful as they were, never thought 
of summoning their enemies, among the Greeks, to 
come to Macedon to be tried ; but left the judgment of 
such matters to the council of the Amphyctions. 

This may be justly termed the captivity of Greece, so sirw.K, 
many of the worthiest men being torn from their native 
homes, for no other cause but their love to their coun- 
try, and for being Grecians in Greece; though the Ro- 
mans held it the greatest of crimes for a member cf their 
republic not to be a Roman. At the coming of the ac- 
cused to Rome, the senate, without hearing them, and 
under pretence that they had been already condemned 
by their own countrymen, dispersed them into several 
cities of Hetruria, there to be held in custody. Fre- Polybms, 
quent embassies were sent from Achaia to remonstrate Cgat. 
to the senate that these men had not been condemned 
by the Achaeans ; and to beg that the fathers would 
either take cognizance of the cause themselves, or send 
the captives to be tried at home, where strict justice 
should be done. The senate answered, “That they 
thought it not for the interest of Achaia that those men 
should return thither.” Neither could any solicitation 
of the Achasans, who never ceased to importune the se- 
nate for the liberty of their countrymen, prevail, till 
after seventeen years, when scarce 300 of them were en- 
larged ; of whom Polybius,* the historian, was one. All 
the rest had either died in confinement ; or, for attempt- 
ing to escape, had suffered death as malefactors. 

To return to iEmilius. After Claudius and Domi- 

Livy, 

tius had performed their commission in Achaia, the pro- >>•«■ 
consul convened a second general assembly of the Ma- 

* Polybius had not been sent into Hetruria ; Suipio and Fabius, the sons of .Emi- 
lius, haring obtained leave for him to stay at Rome. Polyb. Excerp, b 31. 

VOL, III, 2 1 
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cedonians; and gave them a body of new laws for their 
better government: laws so wise, and so judiciously 
contrived, says Livy, that time and experience found no- 
thing to correct in them. And the more effectually to 
secure the peace of the government, he ordered that 
all the chief nobles, all those who had been generals of 
armies, commanders of fleets and garrisons, or had been 
employed in embassies, or in any ministry under the 
king, should, on pain of death, with the'r children (those 
above fifteen years of age), leave Macedon, and go into 
Italy. These men, accustomed to luxury and expense, 
to make servile court to the king, and to insult their in- 
feriors, would, he thought, be impatient of that equality, 
which laws and liberty introduced. 

After this the proconsul celebrated games at Amphi- 
polis, and made sumptuous feasts for his friends ; that is 
to say, for those who had betrayed the liberty of their 
country to the Romans. One part of the show was 
burning, in a great heap, all such of the Macedonian 
weapons as he did not think worth carrying to Rome : 
another was exposing to view all the statues, paintings, 
and rich moveables, of which he had plundered the 
kings palaces; doubtless a more agreeable sight to the 
Macedonian spectators. All these magnificent spoils he 
gave in charge to Octavius, the admiral; and having ex- 
horted the Macedonians to make a good use of the liberty 
granted them by the Romans, and preserve union among 
themselves; and having dispatched his son Fabius and 
Scipio Nasica to ravage the country of the Illyrians, who 
had assisted Perses (and to whom Anicius, by order of 
the senate, had granted pardon and liberty*), he set out 
for Epirus. 

The senate being desirous to preserve entire the Ma- 
cedonian treasure, and yet to gratify the soldiers of 
iEmilius, had sent orders that all the towns of Epirus, 
which had favoured Perses, should be given up to be 
plundered by the army. To use the words of a great 
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historian, “ This was a barbarous and horrible cruelty; Year of 
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as also It was performed by ^milius with mischievous 
subtility.” Being come to Passaron, he, by letter, com- — ^ — 
municated to Anicius, who lay encamped not far off, 
what was going to be done, that he might not be alarmed r 
at the execution. He then dispatched, into the several 
towns, certain centurions, who were to pretend com- <= «• 
mission from him to withdraw the garrisons, that the 
Epirots might be free like the Macedonians. The same 
officers had also instructions to send to him ten of the 
principal inhabitants of each town. To these, when 
they came, he gave strict command to see, that all the 
gold and silver, both in the temples and private houses, 
were, on a certain day, carried into the market-places of 
the respective towns; and (according to Appian) assured 
them, that, on their punctual obedience to this com- 
mand, those towns should have a full pardon of all past 
faults. Under pretence of assisting these collectors in 
their business, and of furnishing a guard to take charge 
of the money, he sent with them some cohorts; con- 
triving it so, that these cohorts should arrive at the re- 
spective towns at one and the same time. On the day 
appoin ted, and to the places appointed, the gold and 
silver was all brought, and delivered to the Roman of- 
ficers ; who then, pursuant to their instructions, gave the 
signal for the soldiers to pillage the houses, and seize 
the inhabitants. Seventy towns were sacked in one day, 
and 150,000 persons made slaves.^ The walls of these 
places were afterward demolished. 

“ It may be granted (says Sir W. R.), that some of 
the Epirots deserved punishment, as having favoured 
Perses. But since they, among the people that were 
thought guilty of this offence, yea, or but coldly affected 
to the Romans, had been already sent into Italy, there 

y When tbe booty caiue to be divided, tbe share of each foot soldier amounted, 
according to Livy, to 6/. 9s. Sd. and of each horseman, to 12/. 18s. 4d. of our mo- 
ney. But, according to the text of Plotarch, as we have it, each man’s share came 
to no more than about 7s. It would aeem, that neither of the.se reckonings can be 
true, if we suppose the slaves to have been sold for the benefit of the soldiery. 

2 I 2 
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Year of to receive their clue; and since this nation, in general, 
was not only at the present in good obedience, but had, 
even in this war, done good service to the Romans ; I 

^0*1. hold this act so wicked,* that I should not believe it, 
had any one writer delivered the contrary.” 

After this exploit, iEmilius marched to Oricum, 
where, being rejoined by Nasica and Fabius, he em- 
barked with his whole army, and arrived safe in Italy. 
Anicius and Octavius, with the fleet, followed him a 
few days after. The senate decreed triumphs to all 
three. But the triumph of .dEmilius was opposed, in 
the assembly of the people, by his own soldiers, who 
complained of his excessive severity in discipline, and 
of his injustice in withholding from them the spoils of 
Macedon. Servius Galba, a tribune of the second le- 
gion, and a personal enemy of the general, harangued 
for four hours against him. The question was not put 
till the second day ; when, the comitium being thronged 
with soldiers, the first tribes that gave their suffrages 
refused the triumph. Hereupon the principal senators 
cried out, it was a shame to deny .fEmilius an honour 
he had so well deserved ; and that, at this rate, generals 
would become subject to the caprice and covetousness 
of their soldiers. M. Servilius, a man of consular dig- 
nity, and, if we may believe Plutarch, of such prowess 
that he had slain twenty-three enemies in single combat, 
prevailed with the tribunes of the commons to call back 
the tribes which had already voted, and make them give 

a Poljbias, who was an intimate friend of Scipio, the son of iSmiiius, reports, 
that the proconsul, with regard to what has been above related of *e iEtoIians and 
Achaeans, did not approve of the calumnies brought by Lyciscus and Callicrates 
against their respective coantr3nien. And Plutarch tells us, that in this treatment of 
the Epirots, .^milius acted contrary to bis natural temper, which was gentle and hu- 
mane ; but he does not say that ^Emilius wept for the miberie.s of this wretched 
people, as he did (when the shabby ambassadors came to him) for the humiliation 
of a king, whom the same historian represents as the most cowardly, avaricious, per- 
fidions, cruel, ignominious tyrant that ever disgraced a throne. iEmilius is reported 
to have been disinterested, insomuch, that notwithstanding ibo great opportunities 
he had of amassing wealth, be died but moderately rich : it may be so. Cicero says, 
a disregard of wealth was the virtue of those times : but whatever virtues ASmilius 
possessed, it is very manifest that the Roman senate never had an abler minister of 
execrable fraud and cruelty. 
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their suffrages anew. The same consular, with permis- y*" 
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Sion of the tribunes, made a Jong speech of expostula- 
tion to the people, and with such effect, that the tribes — 
unanimously decreed a triumph to .^milius, c^sai- 

The number and excellence of the statues and paint- 
ings, the costly vases, the rich arms, the great quanti- 
ties of gold and silver exposed to view in this triumph, 
made it more pompous*’ than any that had preceded 


^‘Mr. Kcnnet, from Tlutarcb, gives us the foIiotMug description of .^milius’s 
triumph : 

“ The people erected scaftulds in the forum and circus, and all the other parts of 
the city, where they could best behold the pomp. The spectators were clad in 
white garments ; all the temples were open, and full of garlands and perfume.s ; the 
ways cleared and clean^ed by a great many officers and lipstafl>>, that diove away 
such as thronged the passage, or straggled up and down. This triumph Lsled three 
days : on the first, which was scarce long enough for the sight, were to be seen the 
statues, pictures, and images of an cxtraordinaiy bigness, which were taken from 
the enemy, drawn upon ii'jO chariots. On the second was carried, in a great many 
wains, the fairest and the ricliest armour of the Macedonians, both of brass and 
steel, all newly furbislied and glittering ; which, ailhoiigh piled up with the greatest 
art and order, ^ et seemed to he tumbled on heaps careles.siy and by chance * helmets 
were thrown on shields, coats of mail upon greaves, Cretan targets, and Thracian 
bucklers, and cjuivers of arrows lay huddled among the horses’ bits ; and through 
these appeared the points of naked swords, intermixed with long spears. All these 
arms were tied together with such a just liberty, that they knocked against one an- 
other as they were drawn along, and made a harsh and terrible noise ; so that the 
\ery spoils of the conquered could not be beheld without dread. After these wag- 
gons loaden with armour, there followed 3000 men, who cairied the silver that was 
coined, in 760 vessels, each of which weighed three talents, and was carried by four 
men. Others brouglit silver bowls, and goblets, and erps, all disposed in such order 
as to make the best show, and all valuable, as well for their bigness, as the thick- 
ness of their engrated work. On the third day, early in the morning, first came the 
trumpeters, who did not sound as they were wont in a procession, or solemn entry, 
but sucb a cliurge as the Romans use when they eiicouiage their soldiers to fight. 
Next followed young men girt about with girdles, curiously wrought, who led to the 
sacrifice 120 stalled oxen, with (heir horns gilded, and (heir heads adorned with 
ribands and garlands ; and with these w^ere boys that carried platters of silver and 
gold. After this was brought the gold coin, which was divided into vessels that 
weighed three talents, like to those that contained the silver ; they w^ere in number 
fourscore wanting three. These were follow'cd by those that brought the consecrated 
bowl, which .^miiius caused to he made, that weighed ten talents, and was all beset 
with precious stones ; then were exposed to view the cups of Antigonus and Se- 
leiicus, and such as were made after the fashion invented by Tbericles, and all the 
gold plate that was used at Perses’s table. Next to these came Perses’s chariot, in 
the which his^^nour was placed, and on that his diadem. And, after a little inter- 
mission, the king’s children were led. captives, and with them a train of nurses, 
masters, and governors, who all wept, and stretched forth their hands to the specta- 
tors, and taugiit the lillle infants to beg and entreat their compassion. * There were 
two sons and u daughter, who, by reason of their tender age, were altogether insen- 
sible of the greatness of their misery ; which insensibility of their condition rendered 
it much more deplorable ; insomuch, that Perses himself was scarcely regarded as he 
went along, whilst pity had fixed the eyes of the Romans upon the infants, atulinany 
of them could not forbear tears : all beheld the sight with a mixture of sorrow and 
joy, until the children were past. After his children and their attendants, came 
Perses himself, clad all in black, and wearing slippers, after the fashion of his coun- 
try : he looked like one altogether astonished, and deprived of reason, through the 
greatness of his misfortunes. Next followed a great company ot hi.s fiiend.*:, whose 
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Teirof it.* What rendered it yet more glorious, was the person 
«8d. of so considerable a monarch, as the king of Macedon, 
led in chains before the chariot of the victor. Perses 
^Mui. had earnestly begged of .Slmiliiis to spare him this in- 
dignity ; and had received for answer, “ That what he 
asked was in his own power.” 

It was the custom, that, when the triumphant con- 
queror turned his chariot up towards the Capitol, he 
commanded the captives to be led to prison, and there 
put to death ; that so the glory of the victor, and the 
miseryof the vanquished, might be, in the same moment, 
i.tep47'j. at the utmost. But as iEmilius* had encouraged Per- 
ses to an almost certain hope of life, from the known 
clemency of the Romans to conquer kings and nations ; 
this king was only thrown into the common gaol ac Alba 
Hut. Cl [in the country of the Marsi]. “ He was afterward,*' 
at the intercession of /Emilius, removed to a more com- 
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modious habitation ; where, according to most authors, 
he starved himself, but, according to some, the soldiers 
who had him in custody destroyed him, by not suffering 
him to sleep.” Thus writes Plutarch : Mithridates, in 

countenance^ were disfigured with grief, and who testified to all that beheld them, 
by their tears, and their coiilinual looking upon Perses, that it was his hard fortune 
they so mucli laiiienUd, and that tliey were regardless of their own. — .‘Vfter those 
were carried 400 crowns, all made of gold, and sent from the citie«!, by their respec- 
tive anihassudur.'s, to i^imilius, as a reward due to his valour. Then be himself 
came seated on a chariot magnificently adorned ( a man worthy to be bebtdd, even 
without ihe.-e eosigus of power): be was clad in a garment ol purple, interwoven 
with gold, and held out a laurel-branch iu his right hand. All the army, in like man- 
ner, with boiigiiH of laurel in their hand.s, and divided into bands and companies, 
followed the chanoli of their commander, some singing odes (according to the usual 
custom) mingled with raillery ; others songs of triumphs, and the praises of /Erai- 
Jius’s deeds, who was adniiicd and accounted happy by all men, yet uiienvied by 
e\er\ one that was good.*’ Kennet. Antiq. p. 2. b. 4. c. 16. 

Authors are nutagreed about the sum i^milius bronglit into th^reasory. Va- 
lerios Antias reikons this sum at (millies ducenties) 120,000,000 odlhttle sesterces. 
Livy thinks, from the niinilier of waggons employed to carry it, that it must have 
beeniipiuch more. Velleius Paterc. values it at (bi.s millies centies) 210,000,000 of 
little sesterces ; and Pliny at (bis millies trecenlies) 2.^0,000,000 of the same spe- 
cies. Cicero (de OHic. I. 2. c. 22.) tells us, that iJsmilius brought so much rnuiiey 
from Macedon, that the Koman people were no mure taxed from that time. And 
Plutarch (in Aiiml.) says, that they were not taxed till the consulship of llirlius and 
Fansa, i. e. the year after Julius Caisar was killed, and of Rome 710. Bat this im- 
munity from taxes wa.s no doubt chiefly owing to the great tiibute paid by (he pro- 
vinces, and the immense .sums brought into the treasury, at several times, by Roman 
generals. 

h Livy speaks, as if Perses, by the senate's direction, was decently lodged and en- 
tertained, even at his first goiiigto Alba. B.d.S. c. 42. 
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a letter to Arsaces, king of Parthia, says, “ That the Ro- 
mans, after many battles between them and Perses with 
various success, entered into a treaty with him ; and — — 
though, upon the altars of Samothrace, they pledged the comui. 
Roman faith for the safety of his person ; yet did these 
subtle deceivers, these inventors of the arts of perfidy, 
put an end to the life of that prince, by depriving him of 
the necessary refreshment of sleep.” 

The king’s daughter and one of his sons died soon ; 
it is uncertain how : his other son earned his living by 
following the trade of a working toyman ; but was af- 
terward preferred to be a writing clerk in one of the 
offices at Rome. In such poverty ended the royal house 
of Macedon, about l6o years after the death of that mo- 
narch, to whose ambition this whole earth seemed too 
narrow. 

iEmilius Paullus, in the height of his glory, had the 
mortification to lose two sons ; the one five days before <=•« 
his triumph, the other three days after it : a loss which 
he bore wisely, telling the people (when, according to 
custom, he gave them an account of his services) that, 
in the course of human things, great prosperities, such 
as they had lately experienced, being usually followed by 
great adversity, he had prayed to the gods, that the ca- 
lamities to be apprehended, might fall upon him, rather 
than on the public ; that his triumph having been im- 
mediately preceded by the funeral of one of his sons, 
and closely followed by that of another (so that, of four 
sons, not one remained to perpetuate his house and 
name; Ijjs two elder having passed by adoption into 
other families), he hoped the gods, satisfied with his pri- 
vate misfortune, would spare the commonwealth; and 
continue to make it flourish in all prosperity. 

The triumph of .(Einilius was soon followed by those 
of Octavius, admiral of the fleet, and Anicius, the con- 
queror of Illyricurn. In the latter appeared king Gen- 
tius with his wife and children, and many of the Illyrian 
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nobles ; but Octavius had neither captives in his proces- 
sion, nor spoils to adorn his show. 

Among the prisoners taken in the Macedonian war, 
was a son of Cutys, king of the Ordrysians in Thrace. 
Cotys sent ambassadors to apologize for his having aided 
the enemies of Rome. He alleged, in excuse, that he 
had been forced to give hostages to Perses ; and he of- 
fered a ransom for his son, and for those hostages now 
in the hands of the Romans. The fathers answered, 
“ That they had not forgot the ancient friendship be- 
tween the republic and the Thracian kings his ancestors ; 
that his having given hostages was the accusation, and 
would never serve for a defence ; since Perses could at 
no time be very formidable to the Thracians; least of 
all, when engaged in a war against the Romans ;■ that 
though Cotys had preferred the friendship of the Ma- 
cedonian king to that of Rome, yet they would less con- 
sider his demerit than what became their own dignity ; 
that they would send back his son and the hostages ; 
and that the gifts, bestowed by the Roman people, were 
always free ; because they preferred the gratitude of the 
receivers to any compensation whatsoever."’ 

The Romans having compassed all their views in that 
part of the world, it was much for their interest, that 
Cotys should cease to be their enemy, who might other- 
wise have disturbed their new settlement ; and it cost 
them very little to make this parade of beneficence and 
magnanimity. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Allalas, ambassador at Rome from his brother Eumenes, is incited by some of the 
fathers to ask of the senate a part of bis brother’s kingdom, but is diverted from 
this project by one of his attendants, and thereby incurs the anger of the senate. 

Though the Rhodians had condemned to death all of their countrymen who had 
been convicted of having done or said any thing in favour of Perses, yet the 
senate of Rome refuse to give audience to their ambassadors; and the praetor 
makes a motion to the people, to have war declared against Rhodes. Peace, 
however, is granted her; but the senate take from her L3cia and Caria, Caanus 
and Stralouicea. Some years after, she is admitted into an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, a favour which, till the overthrow of the kingdom of Macedon, she bad 
neither asked nor coveted. Prusias servilely flatters the senate, who are the 
more gracious to him ou that account. The fathers, to avoid receiving the com- 
pliments of Eumenes, who is on his way to pay them in person, pass a decree 
forbidding all kings to come to Rome. 

Of the many ambassadors that came to Rome from Year of 
kings and states, after the victory over Perses, Attains "see. 
and the Rhodian ministers engaged the attention and cu- 1 
riosity of the public more than all the rest. Attains came cmIui. 
from his brother Eumenes to congratulate the Romans, 
and to ask their assistance, or countenance at least, >>. 

r. U). 

against the Gallo-Greeks, who molested him. The se- 
nators in general entertained the ambassador in a friendly 
manner; and some of the most considerable privately 
incited him to request of the senate a part of his bro- 
ther’s kingdom for himself, assuring him that it would 
be granted. Attains, not disliking the motion, pro- 
mised to do as he was advised. But Stratius, a physician 
(whom Eumenes, suspecting what might happen, had 
sent to watch Attalus’s conduct), represented to him. 

That, by the unanimity between his brother and him, 
he already reigned in Pergamus, and had every thing of 
a king but the title; that Eumenes was infirm, could 
not live long, and liad no heirs but him. [For the king 
of Pergamus had not yet owned that son who reigned 
after him.] By such arguments, Attalus, though w*th 
difficulty, was prevailed upon to bridle his mad ambition. 

In his speech, therefore, to the senate, he only congra- 
tulated the Romans on their victory over Perses; de- 
sired that they would, by their authority, restrain the 
Gallo-Greeks from making incursions into Pergamus; 
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ROME reward of his services in the late war, grant him 

586 . jfEnos and Maronea. These cities of Thrace had been 
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formerly conquered by Philip, the father of Perses, and 

i^sui. had since been disputed with him by Eumenes. The 
senate, imagining that Attains designed to take another 
opportunity to ask a part of his brother’s kingdom, not 
only granted him what he now asked, but, in their pre- 
sents to him as ambassador, shewed singular magnifi- 
cence. Attains would not understand their meaning, 
but left Rome, satisfied with what he had already ob- 
tained. This so highly displeased the fathers, that while 
he was yet in Italy, they passed a decree, declaring iEnos 
and Maronea free cities. As to the Gallo-Greeks, the 
senate dispatched an embassy, to order them to keep 
within their own bounds; doubtless not caring that they 
should make a conquest of Pergamus. 
i-ivy. The Rhodians had lately sent two embassies to Rome ; 

10. the one close after the other ; the first occasioned by the 
rough answer before mentioned, that was given to Age- 
sipolis ; the second, by the haughty and tyrannical be- 
haviour of Popillius and his colleagues at Rhodes. These 
Roman ambassadors, in their way to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, had landed at Loryma in Caria. Thither came 
to them the principal men of the Rhodians, earnestly en- 
treating them “ To visit Rhodes (which was but twenty 
miles distant), it greatly concerning the honour and 
safety of the city, that they, by informing themselves 
upon the spot, of the state of things, should be able to 
report the truth to the senate.” The Romans were not 
without great difficulty prevailed upon to stop their 
voyage. And, when they came to Rhodes, it was ne- 
cessary to use pressing instances before they would con- 
descend to honour with their presence an assembly of 
the people. And this honour did not cease the terror 
of the Rhodians, by the manner in which Popillius deli- 
vered himself. His discourse was nothing but reproaches, 
uttered in the tone of an angry accuser, and with a stern 
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the ambassadors, spoke with more moderation (says sae. 
Livy), yet he mentioned all the faults of which he could 
possibly accuse the Rhodians; and these faults amounted c™fai. 
to no more than that they had made decrees, flattering 
Perses, and sent embassies of which they had reason to 
be ashamed and repent : “ Nevertheless he would by no 
means have these crimes imputed to the body of the 
people, but to some turbulent citizens, on whom alone 
the punishment ought to fall.” — In short, he was so mo- 
derate as to desire, that only all those who had shewed 
themselves favourers of Perses, by attempting to bring 
about a peace, should be put to death. The mulcltude, 
glad to have the blame removed from themselves, ap- 
plauded the discourse; and instantly passed a decree, 
condemning to death all who should be convicted of 
having done or said any thing for Perses, and against 
the Romans. Of those whom this decree affected, some 
had left the city before Popillius arrived; others killed 
themselves; the rest were executed. 

Such absolute submission to the will of the Romans, 
one would naturally think, should have procured the 
Rhodian ambassadors a ready and favourable audience 
of the senate. Yet they were not only refused a hear- 
ing, but the consul, by order of the fathers, signified to 
them, that they should not be entertained as ambassadors 
from a state in friendship with Rome. More than this, 
Juventius Thalna, the praetor Peregnnus, moved the'^-'-"- 
people to declare war against Rhodes. Hereupon the Leg 93 . 
ambassadors went about in mourning habits, soliciting 
with tears the favour of the principal citizens. And now 
two of the tribunes took the part of this distressed peo- 
ple ; and, having made the prajtor come down from the 
rostra, suffered two of the Rhodian ambassadors, Philo- 
phron and Astymedes, to take his place, and, one after 
another, harangue the assembly. They received such 
an answer as freed them from the apprehension of a war. 
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length the senate also admitted them to audience. 
B ^166 humbly confessed before the fathers the folly 

of his republic, in the late steps she had taken with' re- 

consui- gard to the war between Rome and Macedon ; yet he 
hoped that her former services would be remembered, 
and make her faults be overlooked : and, in conclusion 
declared, that if Rome should resolve upon a war against 
the Rhodians, they were determined not to defend them- 
selves. 

The ambassadors then prostrated themselves or the 
ground, holding out olive-branches to the conscript fa- 
thers. All those of the senators, who had commanded 
in Macedon as consuls, praetors, or lieutenants, de- 
claimed with heat against the Rhodians. Cato spoke in 
their behalf. There remain only some fragments of his 
speech, preserved by A. Gellius. They are to this ef- 
b- y feet : “ I am very apprehensive, conscript fathers, lest, 
intoxicated with our present great prosperity, we should 
be hurried into some resolutions that will, in the end, 
overthrow it. Let us not be too hasty; but take time 
to come to ourselves. 

“ I believe, indeed, that the Rhodians did wish that 
Perses might not be conquered by us; and I believe also, 
that many other states and nations wished the same. 
Some of them, perhaps, not out of ill-will to us, but fear 
for themselves; lest, if there should be no power remain- 
ing to check us, and keep us in awe, we should become 
their absolute lords and masters. Yet the Rhodians 
never openly assisted Perses. Do but consider with how 
much more precaution we act with regard to our private 
affairs. There is not one of us who does not set him- 
self to oppose, with all his might, whatever he thinks is 
doing against his interest. — Yet the Rhodians, in the 
like case, were quiet and passive. 

“ Their bitterest accusers have not charged them with 
any thing worse than an inclination to be our enemies. 
And is there any law that makes inclinations penal ? Is 
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a law ? For my part I would not. Who has not wished see. 
to have more l^nd than the laws allow? Yet nobody is — 
punished for this. Does any man think of rewarding conlui. 
another, for having had an inclination to perform a good 
action which he did not perform ? And shall we think 
of punishing the Rhodians, because they are said to have 
had an inclination to do some ill which however they 
did not do ? 

“ But it is said the Rhodians are proud. Be it so. 
What is that to us ? Are we angry because there is in 
the world a people prouder than we ?” 

Cato’s discourse had probably some effect, and the 
weight of his character more ; but it would seem (from 
Caesar'S speech in Sallust), that what chiefly moved the 
senate to drop entirely the design of attacking Rhodes, 
was the apprehension lest it should be thought that not 
revenge, but covetousness, the desire of plundering that 
wealthy city, was their motive to the war. They re- 
turned, however, a very harsh answer, “ That they would 
not treat the Rhodians either as friends or ac enemies.” 

The fathers soon after declared Lycia and Caria free; 
provinces which they had given to the Rhodians for 
their services in the war against Antiochus the Great. 

And, not long after, they were ordered to evacuate the 
cities of Caunus and Stratonicea, which produced a®®*®*' 
yearly revenue of 120 talents: the first they had bought 
of Ptolemy’s generals for 200 talents; the other had, for 
signal services, been given them by Antiochus and Se- 
leucus. The Rhodians not only submitted to every 
thing, but decreed the Romans a present of a crown of 
gold of great value, which they sent to Rome by their 
admiral Theodotus. This minister had orders to solicit 
the senate, that Rhodes might be admitted into an al- 
liance with the republic; “ a favour which, in 140 years, 

^ The Rliodiana appointed their admiral (o negotiate llii.s s.n’air at Rome, he alone 
being legally qualified to act without a decree of the people; and such a decree 
they chose not to have, because it would make the ignominy the greater, in case the 
alliance wereiefused. Polyli. Legal. 93. Livy, b. 45. c. 25. 
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B never before asked, or even coveted. For it had 

been the steady policy of the Rhodians, to keep i^em- 
cousui- selves free from all such engagements as might hinder 
poiyb. them from giving their assistance, whenever they pleased, 
to any king or state that wanted it. Rhodes, therefore, 
«3 4V» much courted by all her neighbours, and drew ad- 
vantage to herself both from their hopes and from their 
fears. A year or more passed before the senate con- 
descended to grant the Rhodians that alliance which 
necessity now urged them to request. 

But, of the worshippers of the Roman senate, there 
was none so devout as Prusias, king of Bithynia. He 
had long been in this devotion. Whenever any ambas- 
sadors came to him from the republic, he used to go out 
poijb. to meet them with his head shaved, and wearing a cap, 
Liyy, habit, and sandals, like those which the slaves at Rome 
put on when they were emancipated. In this dress, sa- 
ilgaE luting the ambassadors, “ You see (said he) one of 
your freedmen, ready to obey all your commands, and to 
conform himself to all your customs.” And now when 
he came to congratulate the Romans on the success of 
their arms, stooping down, with both hands on the 
ground, at the entrance of the senate-house, he kissed 
the threshold of the door, and began his address to the 
fathers in these words, “ Hail, senators, ye gods, my 
saviours.” The rest of the speech was suitable to- the 
beginning, and such as, Polybius says, he should be 
ashamed to repeat; who adds, that the senate were the 
more gracious to the king for the meanness of his beha- 
viour. They granted him every thing he asked : a re- 
newal of the league between him and Rome: leave to 
discharge a vow he had made to sacrihee ten oxen to Ju- 
pjter in the Capitol, and one to Fortune at Prseneste, in 
thanksgiving for the Roman victory : and a certain ter- 
ritory which, as the king pretended, the Romans had 
conquered from Antiochus, and which, they not having 
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since given it to any body, the Gallo-Greeks had seized, /‘me 
B ut this last grant was made conditionally, that, upon 
examination, they*6hould find what the king had said to — — 
be true. The senate also promised to continue their consul- 
care of his son, who had been educated at Rome. And 
when the Bithynian was to set out on his return home, 
they appointed Scipio to attend him, pay his charges on 
the road, and never leave him till he had seen him safe 
on board his ship at Brundusium, from whence twenty 
galleys were to convoy him to a fleet, of which the fa- 
thers had made him a present. 

About the time that Prusias left Italy, the senate re- 
ceived notice that king Eumenes was coming. As they 
had an immoveable hatred to the Pergamenian, and yet 
were unwilling to publish it, this advice embarrassed 
them. Should they give him an opportunity of speak- 
ing in defence of his conduct, they must return him an 
answer; to give him a favourable answer, would be not 
only contrary to their inclination, but to good policy; 
and openly to proclaim their hatred to him would dero- 
gate from their reputation of prudence and discernment, 
they having treated this unfaithful prince as one of their 
best friends and allies. To avoid both these inconve- 
niences, they passed a decree, forbidding all kings to 
come to Rome. And when they heard that Eumenes 
was landed at Brundusium, they sent a quaestor to notify 
to him this decree, and inquire whether he had any thing 
to ask of the senate. If he had not, the quaestor was to 
desire him to leave Italy as soon as possible. The king 
said he had nothing to ask ; and, without entering into 
further conversation with the Roman, returned to his 
ships, and sailed home. 
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^7* The consuls obtain some advantage in the war against the Gauls and Ligurians. On 
complaints from Prusias and thid Galatians against Eumenes, a Roman ambassador 
i.s sent to Pergamus, who invites all the king’s subjects to bring what accusations 
they pleased against their sovereign. Antiochus Eupator, a child of nine years 
old, succeeds his father Epiphanes in the throne of Syria. Demetrius (the son of 
Seleucus, the late king’s elder brother), now a hostage at Koine, asks leave of the 
senate to return home and take possession of the kingdom ofSyria. His request 
is refused. The fathers send Cn. Octavius to assume the administration of the 
governiiient there ; and order him to burn the Syrian ships and disable the ele- 
phants. W'liile be is executing bis commission, he is assassinated at Laodicea. 
Demetrius, after being a second time refused lea\e to return home, makes his 
escape from Rome, arrives in Syria, and, being declared king, puts to death Eu- 
pator, and his tutor Lysias. A treaty is concluded between the Romans and the 
Jew.s, in ihe time of Judas Maccabmus. Demetrius having expelled Ariarathes 
from his kingdom of Cappadocia, and set up, in bis room, Ilolopherncs, a suppo- 
sititious son of the late king of that country, Ariarathes Hies to Rome for protec- 
tion The conscript fathers divide Cappadocia between him and his competitor. 

Livy's history of Rome, from the time that king Prii- 
sias made his visit to the senate, is lost ; a loss not richly 
supplied by Plutarch, Appian, the tribe of abridgers, and 
the collectors of fragments; nor consequently by the 
elegant and ingenious patchwork of Freinshemius. Of 
the year 58/ (if this be not the date of the decree that 
stopped Eumenes’s journey) the most important events 
ro'me recorded are these: That the consuls, C. Sulpicius Gal- 
B ^163 Claudius Marcellus obtained some advantage 

in the endless war against the Gauls and Ligurians 

consul, and that a kite catched a weasel behind the statue of 
lirEpit. Jupiter in the Capitol, and dropped it among the con- 
script fathers, assembled in that temple : a dreadful 
obseq. omen, which it was thought necessary to avert by ex- 
piations. 

KOM E succeeding consulship of T. Manlius Torqua- 

«88- tus and Cn. Octavius Nepos, ambassadors came to Rome 

B.C.164. 

from Prusias, complaining of some irruptions which Eu- 

^sui- menes had made into the kingdom of Bithynia; and ac- 
EiTEpii cusing him of having entered into a league with Antio- 
chus against the Romans. His neighbours, also, the 

Leg. 104, * 

105 . bXbe Capitolioe Marbles give the consuU a triumph. Cicero speaks with great 

contempt of the trinmpbs granted for victories in Liguria, calling them Castellani 
triumphi, triumphs for taking a caslle. In IJiul. c. TX 
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Galaf^ns, sent complaints of Hil*'encroachments. This 
people the senate supported underhand, without declar- see. 
ing openly against the Pergamenian. For though Tibe- -1-^ — ‘ 
rius Gracchus, deceived by the artful behaviour of the “Isui. 
kings of Syria and Pergamus, to whom he had been ap- 
pointed ambassador, made a favourable report of their 
dispositions ; yet the senate continued to suspect them 
of some mischievous machinations. Eumenes dLspatched 
his two brothers. Attalus and Athenaeus, to apologize for 
every thing in his conduct which had given umbrage to 
the Romans. The fiuhers received those ambassadors 
graciously, and dismissed them with honours and pre- 
sents. Nevertheless they sent new commissioners into 
Asia, C. Sulpicius and M. Sergius, to examine things to 
the bottom, and learn the real intentions of Eumenes 
and Antiochus. 

Sulpicius, being a vain man, would needs make a fi- 
gure by insulting Eumenes ; in whose dominions he no 

sooner arrived, than he ordered proclamations to be 

made in the principal towns, inviting all, who had any conaii. 
cause of complaint against the king, to repair to Sardis. 

There the ambassador erected his tribunal of inquisition ; 
and, during ten days, gave full scope to the Pergame- 
nians, to say whatever they thought fit against their 
sovereign. However, for any thing that appears to the 
contrary, all this bustle came to nothing. 

In the following year, when 'fib. Sempronius Grac- home 
chus and M. Juventius Thalna were consuls, died Antio- B.^ies. 
chus Epiphanes, king of Syria ; and was succeeded in — 
the throne by his son Antiochus Eupator, a minor, only 
nine years old, and under the guardianship of Lysias. 

This Lysias had commanded the Syrian troops against 
the Jews, and having been defeated several times by Ju- 
das Maccabseus, had made peace vyith them, granting 


< A. Manlins Torquatns aud Q. Cassius liouginus, consuls. 

VOL. III. 2 K 


C. XI. 
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T«ar of them the free exercise their religion and laws. . Ne- 

HOME o . V 1 • 

590 . vertheless, Judas, to secure the continuance of this 

peace, applied himself to Manlius and Meminius, two 

^joi- Roman deputies then going to Antioch, and received a 
favourable answer from them. 

When the news of Epiphanes’s death came to Rome, 
Demetrius (the son of- Seleucus, the late king’s elder 
brother), who had been twelve years a hostage there, 
asked permission of the senate to return home ; that he 
might take possession of the kingdom. The fathers re- 
fused his request ; thinking it more for their interest to 
have a child upon the Syrian throne. They dispatched 
Cn. Octavius'* and two others, to assume the administra- 
tion of the government. And to these they gave in- 
structions to burn all the decked ships, disable the ele- 
phants, and, in a word, weaken as much as possible the 
forces of the kingdom. 

New consuls were chosen at Rome, P. Cornelius Sci- 
pio Nasica and C. Marcius Figulus. But these magis- 
trates, upon the discovery of some defect in the cere- 
roVe of their inauguration, abdicated ; and P. Come- 

591- lius Lentulus and Cn. Domitius .dEnobarbus took their 

B. C. iCl. 

place. 

roDsui- Octavius, in his journey, passed through Cappadocia, 
po'i%. where king Ariarathes offered him an army to escort 
him into Syria, and to keep the people of that country 
in awe while he performed his commission. But he, con- 
fiding in the majesty of the Roman name, disdained all 
^pp- other protection. At Laodicea he began to put the or- 
p. iiT. ders of the senate in execution ; burning the ships and 
disabling the elephants. His pretence was the treaty 
made with Antiochus the Great, in which it had been 
stipulated, that the Syrians should not have above a cer- 
tain number of ships of war, nor tame any elephants, 
piui. This despotic manner of proceeding highly exasperated 

Polyb. 

Lcgat, 

114 . 


^ |Ie had been consol some years before, and was the first of his family who ob- 
tained that dignity. Cic. Phil. 9. 4, 
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the people ; and one Leptines, supposed to be hired by y«r of 
Lysias, assassinated Octavius in the Gymnasium. Lysias ^ 
sent ambassadors to Rome, to assure the senate, that the 
fact had not been committed by the king’s authority, comoi- 
The fathers returned no answer. 

These events encouraged Demetrius to think of ad- 
dressing the senate once more for permission to go into 
Syria. He sent for his friend Polybius, then at Rome, 
to consult with him upon this matter. Polybius advised 
him “ to avoid striking his foot twice against the same 
stone ; to place his hope in himself ; and to dare some- 
thing worthy of a king hinting, “ that the present 
state of things afforded him sufficient opportunities.” 

The prince understood his friend's meaning, but said no- 
thing. Opening himself afterward to an intimate ac- 
quaintance, named Apollonius (a simple man, who con- 
sidered only the justice of the case, and the absurdity of 
retaining Demetrius as a pledge of his competitor's fide- 
lity), he was by him counselled to make a second appli- 
cation to the senate. He did so, and met with a second 
refusal ; the same reasons subsisting which had been the 
ground of the first. About this time came from Syria 
one Diodorus, who had formerly been employed in the 
education of the young prince. Demetrius, from the 
accounts which this man brought of the state of things 
in that country, concluded, that there wanted little more 
than his appearance there, to get him the possession of 
the throne. He resolved therefore to attempt an escape 
from Italy ; the very thing which Polybius had hinted 
to him, and to which he was now instigated by Diodo- 
rus. Before the prince took any measures for the exe- 
cution of his purpose, he asked the advice and assistance 
of Polybius ; who, not caring to act in the affair him- 
self, engaged his friend Menithyllus (ambassador at 
Rome from Ptolemy Philometor) to provide a ship and 
every thing necessary for the design. Demetrius hav- 
ing left the city, under the pretence of a hunting match, 

2 K 2 
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ROME Ostia in a Carthaginian vessel bound for 

»i- Tyre. The senate had no information of his flight till 
— four or five days after he had set sail, when it was too 
c?«ui. late to think of stopping him. But they deputed Tib. 
•'■'p- Gracchus and two more, to follow him into Syria, and 
watch his motions. 

T.arof Demetrius landed in Lycia, from whence he wrote a 
^ respectful letter to the conscript fathers, importing, that 
he had no design against his uncle's soo, Antiochus Eu- 
confui- pator, but against Lysias, and to revenge the death of 
Octavius. From Lycia he sailed to Tripolis in Syria, 
where he gave out that he was sent by the Roman se- 
r.ii. jjgjg possession of the kingdom. This occa- 

sioned a general desertion from Eupator, who, with his 
1 Mac. tutor Lysias, being seized by the soldiers, in order to be 
ju'stin. delivered up to Demetrius, he refused to see them, and 
cis?' commanded both to be put to death. 

After this, the new king delivered the Babylonians 
’“ui' tyranny of Titnarchus and Heraclides. These 

brothers had been great favourites of Antiochus Epi- 
phaues, who had made the first governor, and the other 
treasurer of that province. Demetrius put Timarchus 
to death, and drove Heraclides into banishment, for 
which actions the people of Babylon gave him the sur- 
name of Soter [/. e. Saviour] , which he ever after re- 
tained. 

Notwithstanding all this success, being sensible that 
the favour of the Roman senate was necessary to his 
firm establishment on the throne, he made application 
to Tib. Gracchus, then in Cappadocia, by his means to 
poiyb. get himself recognised king by the Romans. Gracchus 
promised him his good offices ; and Demetrius, to smooth 
the way for his advocate, sent an embassy to Rome with 


* M. Valerius Mes.sala anil C. Fannius Strabo, consuls. The Fanoian lair, so 
called from Fannins the proposer of it, was passed this year j enacting. That no 
iDaD*8 daily ^expenses for bis own eating and drinking should exceed ten asses, t. e. 
•eTenpence ibree farthings. The senate al.so passed a decree for banishing from 
Rome the philosophers and rhetoricians, as a mischievous, pestilent set of men. 
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a rich present of a crown of gold. At the same time he 
delivered up to the vengeance of the Roman people, not j, 

only Leptines, the murderer of Octavius, but a certain 

grammarian, named Isocrates, who, in an oration to theconsui- 
multitude, had justified and commended the act. Lep- 
tines had begged of Demetrius not to proceed to any 
extremities against the Laodiceans, on account of the 
assassination, but to send him to Rome, where (he said) 
he would convince the senate that what he had done was 
with the good pleasure of the gods. As this man went 
cheerfully and of his own accord, and, during the whole 
voyage, continued surprisingly gay, he was brought from 
Syria to R.ome without fetters. At his arrival, he frankly 
owned the fact to every body that asked him about it, 
always adding, that he was sure the senate would do him 
no hurt. His confidence arose from the mean opinion 
he had of himself and his orator: sacrifices too insigni- 
ficant, in his judgment, to be accepted by the Romans 
in satisfaction for the offence. But the grammarian 
(with whom Polybius is extremely angry, for his med- 
dling with politics), fully apprized of his own importance, 
ran stark mad with fear. Leptines judged rightly: the 
senate would not for two such victims, preclude them- 
selves from calling the Syrians to account, when it should 
be thought convenient. However, they did not reject 
the king's gold : in return, they sent him this answer ; 

“ that he might depend upon their favour, provided he 
took care to be as submissive to their orders as he had 
formerly been.” 

The year following (L. Anicius Gallus and M. Cor- vearof 
nelius Cethegus, being consuls) was concluded a treaty 
between the Romans and the Jews in the time of Judas 
Maccabaeus, who had sent an embassy to Rome to ask 
protection against Demetrius. Justin tells us,* that the 
Jews were the first of the oriental nations that received c. viu“ ' 
liberty by gift from the Romans; who, he adds, were *.1'*^' 
very liberal of what was not their own : for the Jews, 
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T..rof according to him, had revolted from the Syrians. The 

R O M R ^ ^ * 

^ senate wrote to Demetrius in these terms, as we find 

them in the First Book of the Maccabees ; “ Wherefore 

coDsui. hast thou made thy yoke heavy upon our friends and 
TmIc coiifederates the Jews ? If therefore they complain any 
c.Tiii. more against thee, we will do them justice, and fight 
with thee by sea and by land.”* 

We have hardly any thing for the years of Rome 
594 and 595,'' but the names of the consuls. 
r oVe ^ consulship of Sex. Julius Caesar 

s!i 6 and L. Aurelius Orestes) Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 

came to Rome for protection. Demetrius, partly to re- 

ioh'^ui. venge himself on tliis prince, for refusing to marry his 
sister, and partly to earn 100 talents, had driven him 
w from his throne, and placed upon it Holophernes, a sup- 
App.in posititious son of the late Cappadocian king. Ariarathes 
p. 31 P. pleaded his own cause before the senate: and some am- 
Lept’ bassadors from Holophernes defended that of their mas- 
Diud. ter. Tiiese asserted that Holophernes was tlie elder 
Phot. brother of Ariarathes, by the same father and mother; 
though the mother, out of partiality to her younger son, 
had persuaded her husband into a belief, that the elder 
was neither his son nor hers. It seems, this mother (who 
was a daughter of Antiochus the Great), thinking herself 
barren, because she had been several years married with- 
out having children, had imposed upon the king her 
husband two sons, of whom this Holophernes was one. 
She afterward bore a son, the Ariarathes now in ques- 
tion, and then repented of the cheat she had put upon 
the king, and discovered it to him . The supposititious 
sons were sent away, that they might be no obstacle tq 
the succession of Ariarathes to the throne. 

^ .Emilias Paullus died this year. Father Catrou observes, that this Roman seenis 
to have wanted nothing but the knowledge of the true religion (the religion of the 
Jew.s) and the graces, by God, annexed to it, to render his virtues meritorious; that, 
in this respect, Judas Maccabacus, who died about the same time, bad' greatly the 
advantage of him. Gratia efficax per se would dooblless have made iEmilina a saint ; 
but I question whether any grace, that required the simultaneous deration, would 
have been efTectnal. 

S dh, Cornelius Dolabella and M. Fulviiis Nobilior, consuls. 

^ M, .^milius Lepidus and C. Popiliiis Licnas, consuls. 
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The senate, having heard both parties, ordered Cap- veM 4 f 

, • 11 if, .1 . .-1 ROME 

padocia to be shared between the two competitors; fol- ige. 
lowing, in this, one of the steady, maxims of the Roman — 1-' 
policy, which was, to divide the strength of the kingdoms, comui. 

ship. 

App. in 

Svr. 118. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Cdto, on Ills return from an einba.ssy into Africa, whither he haJ been sent to termi- 
nate some disputes between the G irtha^inians and i\lasinis.sa, reports to the senate, 
that Carthage is in a very flourishing condition, and exhorts them to destroy it. 

Scipio Nasica oppose.s him. The consul Maicius I'igulus begins a war with the 597. 
Dalmatians, which is liiii^lied to the advantage of the Romans In his successor 
Scipio Nasica. Tliiee eminent orators being sent by the Athenians on an embassy 598. 
to Rome, and the Homan youth flocking to hear their discourses, Cato prevail.*; 
with the .senate to give the ambassadors a speedy answer, and dismis.s them. Pru- 
slas having on the death of Euinenes invaded Pergamus, the senate of Rome 
oblige him to make good the damage he had done, and to pay a fine. 

The Roman armies pass the Aip.s for the first time, and subdue the Oxybii and the 599. 
Deciatac. The long quarrels between the two Ptolemies of lilgypt are terminated 
by the victories and the clemency of the elder. On occasion of some commotions goo. 
in Spain, the consuls at Home enter upon their oftice on the first of January. 
Alexander Ualas, an impostor, pretending to be the son of Aiitiocbus Epipbanes, 
sets himself up against Demetrius, king of Syria, and is countenanced by the Ro- 
mans. Deiiictiius is slain in battle, and the impo.stor is recognised king. 

Masinissa had laid claim to a country, which Appian App. in 
calls Tisca, belonging to the Carthaginians; and these 
made their complaints at Rome of this new encroach- 
ment. The fathers, though always resolved to favour 
the Numidian in his quarrels with Carthage, yet, to pre- 
serve an appearance of justice, and probably to get exact 
information of the strength and condition of the city, 
dispatched Cato, with other deputies, into Africa, to take 
cognizance of the matter in dispute. On their arrival, 
Masinissa declared himself very willing to submit the 
contest to their arbitration : for he thought the Romans 
his sure friends ; but the Carthaginians refused ; alleging, 
that the treaty concluded with Scipio Africanus did not 
want amending; and that nothing was more requisite 
than that each party should strictly observe the articles 
of that convention. Cato, on his return to Rome, re- piut. 
ported tha^'Carthage was grown excessively rich and po- 
pulous; and he warmly exhorted the senate to destroy 
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Year of a city Hod republic, which, while they subsisted, Rome 
could never be safe. Having; brought from Africa some 
very large figs, lie shewed them to tlie conscrifit fathers, 
Tonlui. one of the hipiicts of his gown : ‘‘ The country (said 
ship. where this fine fruit grows, is but a three days’ voy- 

age from Rome.*’ We are told, that from this time he 
never spoke in the senate, upon any subject, without con- 
cluding with these words, I am also of opinion that 
Carthage should be destroyed.*’ Scipio Nasica, a man of 
great weight and authority among the fathers, steadily 
and strenuously opposed him in this particular. He 
always ended his speeches (according to Plutarch) with 
these words, am also of opinion that Carthage should 
not be destroyed.” It is probable, says the same histo- 
rian, that Nasica seeing the people's pride and inso- 
lence grown, by their victories, to such a height, that 
they could hardly be restrained by tlie senate within any 
bounds; and knowing their power to be such, that they 
could force the republic into whatever measures their 
caprice dictated, he was for preserving Carthage as a 
curb to check their audaciousness: for he thought that 
the Carthaginians were too weak to subdue the Romans, 
but yet too strong to be despised by them. Cato, on the 
other hand, judged, that for a people debauched by 
prosperity, notiiing was more to be feared than a rival 
state, always powerful, and now, from its misfortunes, 
grown wise and circumspect. He held it necessary to 
remove all dangers that could be apprehended from with- 
out, when the republic had, within, so many distempers 
threatening her destruction.* 

c In the consulship of C. Marcius Figulus and L. Cor- 
B.^155. nelius Lentulus Lupus the republic commenced a war 
against the Dalmatians, who had made incursions into 
Illyricum, and rudely treated some Roman ambassadors 

App. in ^ 

lllyr. ^This year, upon examination, was found in the treasury 16,^0 pondo of gold, 
Polyb. which, reckoned in the decuple proportion, is 4.55,971/. 55. Of silfer 22,070 pondo. 
Leg 125. 59,864/. 175. 6d, And of coined money .sexagies bis el 8.5,400 H. S. 50,7411. 10s. 2|</. 
which in ail comes lo 566,5771. 12s. Arbutbn. p. 191. ex Plin. I. 33. c. 3. 

Fpit. 
b. 4T. 
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that had been sent to them the last year. This ill treat- ^om'e 
ment, Polybius tells us, was only the pretence for the ^ 

war: that the senate being desirous to give the soldiers 

some exercise, and having neglected, ever since the times <^ 0 "'“'- 
of Demetrius Pharius, that part of Illyricum now in- 
vaded, it was from these motives they ordered the expe- 
dition against the Dalmatians. Marcius conducted the 
war with various success;’' hut the next year P. Come- vearof 
Hus Scipio Nasica finished it by subduing the invaders, ^sga!^ 
His colleague in the consulship, C. Claudius Marcellus, 
gained over the Ligurians a victory, which procured him 
the honour of a triumph. 

The Athenians, this year, sent an embassy to Rome, piat. 
begging to be discharged from a fine of 500 talents, 
which the Sic}onians had condemned them to pay forcei'i. 
having ravaged the lands of the Oropians. These had, 
in the first instance, made complaint to the Romans; 
and the senate had referred the consideration of the 
matter to the Sicyonians. Carneades, an academic phi- 
losopher, Diogenes, a stoic, and Critolaus, a paripatetic, 
ail three famous for eloquence, each for a different kind, 
were the ambassadors from Athens. Cicero says of®*or»*' 
Carneades, that he never advanced any thing which he'-^s- 
did not prove; nor ever opposed an argument which he 
did not overthrow. Multitudes of the Roman youth 
flocking about these Athenians to hear their discourses, 
this greatly disturbed the spirit of Cato, who, according 
to Plutarch, was an implacable enemy to philosophy, 
and used to call Socrates a babbler. Cato advised the 
senate to give the ambassadors an answer in all haste, 
that they might return to their schools, there to tutor, 
as they pleased, the children of the Greeks; leaving the 

^ According to Pigliius, were passed, this year, the Julian and Fusian laws, which 
Cicero calls the walls and bulwarks of peace and tranqiiillifj. The fir.sl foi bade 
acting any thing with tiie people, while the augurs and proper magistrates were ob- 
serving the heavens, and taking the auspices. The Fusinn law made it utiiavvful to 
act any thing witfi the people 011 the days called fasti; that is, on such days as the 
courlb were open, and the praetors sat to hear causes. Tbeso two laws 1’. Clodius 
got repealed in his Iribuncship in the year 695. 
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H oVe Roman children to attend to the laws and the magis- 
trates, their only masters, before the arrival of these elo- 
quent philosophers. The senate complied with his hu- 
consai. mour, and dismissed the ambassadors, having first re- 
duced the fine, imposed on the Athenians, to 100 talents. 

Prusias, that religious worshipper of the conscript fa- 
thers, had, by this time, lost much of his devotional re- 
gard for those his gods. On the death of Eumenes, the 
Bithynian had, without leave, invaded- the kingdom of 
Pergamus, of which Attains was regent; his nephew 
and pupil, Attalus the son of Eumenes, being a minor. 
Rome sent ambassador after ambassador to Prusias, com- 
manding him to cease his hostilities, but all in vain. She 
at length sent ten ambassadors together to him, but 
neither did these succeed. However, when he found 
that the senate would in earnest commence a war against 
him and engage all her allies in the east to do the same, 
this terrified him into an absolute submission. He was 
condemned to make good all the damages he had done ; 
to give Attalus twenty ships of war; and to pay him 500 
talents in twenty years. 

In the consulship of Q. Opimius and L. Posthumius 
*99- Albinus, the Roman armies for the first time passed the 
Alps. It was to make war against the Oxybii and the 
consul- Deciatae, people originally of Liguria, but at this time 
po'b’b. inhabiting the country along the sea-coast, in the neigh- 
wT*' bourhood of Nicaea* and Antipolis. They had attacked 
• Kic. those towns, which belonging to the people of Massilia 
(Marseilles), these sent a complaint of it to the senate. 
An embassy from Rome to the invaders having no suc- 
cess, Opimius led an army against them, and subdued 
them. He gave the greater part of the conquered coun- 
try to the Massilienses ; to whom also he obliged the 
vanquished to send hostages. 

While Opimius was carrying on this war, Ptolemy 
Physcon came to Rome. The senate had been often 
pestered with the quarrels of the two Ptolemies of Egypt. 
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After the accommodation between them, confirmed in Year of 
the year 585, by Popillius the Roman ambassador, Phys- 599 . 
con (a monster of wickedness) had driven his elder bro- 
ther Philometor from the throne. The latter coming to c^sui- 
Rome for protection, the Romans restored him to the 
possession of all the dominions of Egypt, except Cyre- LwrEpit.’ 
naica, which they adjudged to Physcon ; who, not con- 
tent with this division, came afterward to Rome to re- 
quest that the island of Cyprus might be added to his 
share. The senate thinking it for the interest of the 
republic to make a more equal, and less equitable divi- 
sion of the kingdom, granted the island to the petitioner, 
and appointed some commissioners to put him in posses- 
sion of it. Philometor refused to acquiesce in this decree ; 
and the people of Cyrene, hating Physcon for his cruelty, ib.ns. 
took arms against him, and defeated him in battle. His 
brother was thought to have incited the Cyrenians to this 
rebellion. An attempt being afterward made to assassi- 
nate Physcon, who received several wounds, he now 
came to Rome, and accused his brother of having hired 
the assassins. AsPhilometor' had the reputation of great 
virtue and benignity, it was very unlikely he should give 
the least countenance to such a fact ; yet the senate were 
so prepossessed by what Physcon had said [or rather so 
much offended with Philometor for not having obeyed 
their decree in relation to Cyprus], that they would not 
listen to any thing his ambassadors had to offer in his 
defence; but ordered them instantly to leave Rome. 

The fathers sent five commissioners with Physcon to put 
him in possession of Cyprus ; and wrote to their Greek 
and Asiatic allies, giving them leave to assist the Egyp- 
tian. Physcon having by this means got together an 
army, landed in Cyprus, where being attacked and van- 
quished by Philometor, he took refiige in Lapithus, a 

* Polybius says of him that he was a prince of great clemency and good-nature; 
that he never put any of his nobles to death, nor so much as one citizen of Alexan- 
dria ; aud though his brother had often provoked him, he as often pardoned him, 
and even treated him with great generosity. Excerpt, de Virt. et Vit. in fin. 
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Tear of citv of that island. Thither the conqueror followed him, 

ROME* ■* ^ 

«99 and there took him prisoner. Philometor used his vic- 
— ^ — ' tory with great moderation ; so far from taking away his 
c^sui- brother's life, he restored to him his dominions, added 
some other territories to them in lieu of Cyprus, and pro- 
mised him his daughter in marriage. Thus ended the 
war between the two brothers ; at least we hear no more 
of it. The Romans seem not to have interjiosed to hin- 
der the accommodation. 

Vtl'.T About this time, the tribunes of the people at Rome 
^ did an act of justice which gained them great honour. 
L. Cotta, one of their college, refused to pay his debts ; 
believing himself safe in an office which made his person 
inviolable. But the rest of the tribunes, thinking it 
shameful that the majesty of the people should be made 
a screen for private perfidy, threatened to take the cause 
of his creditors into their hands, if he did not pay them, 
or give security. 

Ever since the year 531, it had been customary for 
the consuls to enter upon their office on the ides of 
March (the loth) ; but this year the necessity of send- 
ing a consul without delay into Spain, which was in great 
commotion, made the Romans hold their assembly for 
the election some months before the usual time. Q. 
Year of Fulvius NobiHor aiid T. Annius Luscus entered on the 
consulship the 1st of January ; which from henceforward 
' " was always the day for the two chief magistrates to take 
c^lui. possession of the fasces. The events of the war in Spain 
will be hereafter mentioned. 

Liv^Epit. jj, Attalus, the son of Eumenes, the late 

Pergamus, came to Rome, to recommend him- 
self to the favour of the senate, and was kindly received 
and treated with honour. 

Also Demetrius Soter sent his son Demetrius to 
Rome ; but the senate considering him only as a boy, 
and not making those preparations for his reception 
which he thought suitable to his dignity, he in disgust 
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returned home. It has been mentioned that Demetrius ^earof 

ROME 

banished Heraclides, the treasurer of Babylon, for his^^>oo^^ 
oppression of the people. This exile, to be revenged, 
set up against the king a man of obscure birth, named 
Balas, pretending that he was the son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. The kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and Cappado- 
cia, out of hatred to Demetrius, supported the impostor; 
and Laodice, the daughter of Epiphanes, joined in the 
fraud. Heraclides was now at Rome ; he had brought “• 
with him Balas (who took the name of Alexander), and 
also Laodice, to give a better colour to the matter. He 
presented them both to the conscript fathers, whose as- 
sistance he implored to place the young prince on the 
throne of Syria. The senate readily passed a decree in 
his favour. 

And in the following consulship of M. Claudius Mar- vear of 
cellus and L. Valerius F'laccus, Alexander Balas appeared eol. 
in Syria with a formidable army, consisting chiefly of — * 

the troops which the kings of Egypt, Pergamus, andt^‘sui. 
Cappadocia had furnished him with, at the solicitation of 
the Romans. He was also joined by Jonathan Macca- 1 Macc. 
baeus, with the forces of Judea. In a pitched battle, josevu. 
the army of Demetrius being routed, he lost both his b.^u. c-s. 
kingdom and his life. 


CHAP. XXV. 

The Caitbaginians are reduced very low by the arms of Masluissa; Utica withdraws 
herself from their obedience ; and Rome lays hold of the opportunity of their dis- Qo3. 
tresses to declare war against them. 

There seems to have been a party at Carthage who were Year of 
for yielding any thing to Masinissa, rather than come to 
an open rupture with him. Forty of these the people 
banished and bound themselves by oath never to recall 
them. The exiles repaired to Masinissa, who sent two 

Pun.p. 38. 


* L* liiciuius Lucullus and A. Postliumiut AlbinuS; consols. 
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koVe Gulussa and Micipsa, to solicit their restora- 

Against these ambassadors the Carthaginians shut 
~ — their gates; and Gulussa in his return was attacked by 
consul- surprise, and some of his followers slain. “ Hereupon 
Masinissa came at the head of a great army, and be- 
sieged a town called Oroscopa, belonging to the Cartha- 
ginians, who sent against him, under Asdrubal, an army 
of 25,000 foot and 400 horse. Two of the king’s ge- 
nerals, w'ith 6000 horse, went over to Asdrubal, who, en- 
couraged by this accession of strength, drew near to the 
'enemy, and in several skirmishes had the advantage. 
The king pretending fear, retired before the Carthagi- 
nians, and by degrees drew them to a place where the 
ground favoured him. A general battle ensued. The 
Numidians had the advantage, but not a decisive vic- 
tory. Scipio .^milianus, who had been sent by the con- 
sul Lucullus from Spain, to ask some elephants of Ma- 
sinissa, was, from the top of a hill, a spectator of the 
action. He often declared afterward, that of all the 
battles he had seen (and he had seen many), none had 
ever given him so exquisite a delight : for it was the only 
time when, without any danger to himself, he had be- 
held 100,000 men engaged in fight. He added, that 
such a sight had never been enjoyed by any one before 
him, except Jupiter and Neptune in the Trojan war. 

App in Appian relates, that Scipio, at the desire of the Cartha- 

* 0 - ginians, took upon him the office of a mediator between 
them and Masinissa ; that they offered to yield the ter- 
ritory in dispute; to pay 200 talents down, and 800 
more in a certain time ; but that Masinissa demanding 
farther, to have the deserters delivered up to him, this 
was refused. Scipio returned into Spain with his ele- 

» The epilomizer of LWy (b. 49.) reckoning op the causes of the Romans de- 
claring waragainot the CarlhagiDians, mentions Uieir not admitting Gulussa into their 
tosiD, but says nothing of their design to assassinate him. 

*X. Quinctius Fiamininus and M. Acilius Baibns, consuls. 

This jearjhe senate, at the motion of Scipio Nasica, ordered a theatre for plays 
(which, by tno direction of the censors, was building at the public expense) to be 
demolished, and forbade the use of seats or benches at the public shows in Rome, 
and within a mile of it. Val. Max. b. c. 4. §, 3, 
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phants, and Masinissa pursued the war. He invested Year of 
the enemy in their camp upon a hill, where they could ^ 
receive neither provisions nor reinforcements. At this 
juncture arrived ambassadors from Rome. — Their pre- 
tended business was to make peace between the contend- 
ing parties ; but they had private orders to encourage 
Masinissa to pursue the war, if they found he had the 
advantage; otherwise, to put an end to it. Accord- 
ingly, when they saw how matters went, they suffered 
the king to push his enemies to the utmost extremity. 

The Carthaginians held out till great numbers of them 
perished by famine and pestilence. Compelled by ne- 
cessity, they at last yielded to all the conditions cf peace 
imposed by the Numidian. They consented to give up 
the deserters, restore the exiles, notwithstanding their 
oath to the contrary, and pay 5000 talents in fifty years. 
Masinissa also made them pass under the yoke unarmed, 
and in their tunics only. It is said that Gulussa, to be 
revenged for the ill treatment he had formerly met with 
from the Carthaginians, detached after the multitude a 
body of Numidian horse, who fell upon them when 
they had neither arms to defend themselves, nor strength 
to fly: of the whole number very few escaped to Car- 
thage. 

And now the Romans, taking advantage of the pro- 
digious loss the Carthaginians had sustained, prepared 
in all haste for war, yet without declaring their design. 
Carthage suspecting it, and that the pretence for it would 
be her having taken arms against Masinissa, the ally of 
Rome, proclaimed, by a public herald, Asdrubal, and the 
other authors of the war, guilty of treason against the 
state. They also sent ambassadors to Rome, who ac- 
cused Masinissa and their own generals, laying upon 
them the whole blame of the hostilities. “ Why then 
(said one of the senate to the ambassadors) were you 
not more early in your sentence against the authors of 
the war ?”■— To this, being at a loss for an answer, they 
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asked “ Upon what terms Carthage, if judged faulty, 
be forgiren?” The fathers replied, “ She mflst 

satisfy the Romans.” On the return of these ministers 

consul, home, the Carthaginians sent a new embassy, to desire 
a clear and full declaration of the means by which the 
Romans might be satisfied. All the answer that could 
be obtained was, “ That the Carthaginians knew the 
means very weH;” an answer w'hich, when reported, 
threw the city into great perplexity and consternation. 
Their terror was much increased by the sudden defection 
of Utica, the most considerable place in their dependance 
next to their capital. The people of Utica had sent de- 
puties to make an absolute surrendry of themselves, their 
city, and their territory, to the people of Rome. This 
event furnishing the Romans with a convenient port for 
landing their forces, and a place of arms within eight 
miles of Carthage, they deferred no longer a declaration 
Lp’;, of war in form. The reasons assigned for it were, that 
Carthage, contrary to her covenants with Rome, had fit- 
ted out a fleet; had gone beyond her limits to attack the 
king of Numidia, a friend and ally of the Roman people; 
and lastly, had refused to let Gulussa, the son of Masi- 
nissa, enter within her gates, though conducted by Ro- 
man ambassadors. — But Velleius Paterculus tells us, 
that the cause of this war was mere jealousy of the power 
of Carthage, and not any offence by her committed.’’ 


P This year, according to Pighias (vol. 2. p. 442.) a law was enacted, that no man 
should be twice consul. Cato spoke in favour of the law. It was constantljf oh- 
served till the days of Marias, except in the case of Scipio ./Emiliarius. 
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CHAR XXVI. 

THIRD PUNIC WAR. 

FlRSi AND SECOND YEARS OV THE WAR^ 

The Cartbaginians, bj their ambassadors, surrender Iheraselves'to the Roman senate 604. 
at discretion, and are promised to he continued in possession of their liberty, laws, 
territories, and effects, on condition of their giving St)0 hostages, and obeying the 
orders of the consnls, then in Sicily in their way to Africa. These consuls bar- 
ing in Sicily received the hostages, pass into Africa. Tliey require of the Cartha* 
ginians to deliver up all their arms ; and when this demand is complied with, 
signify to them, that they must abandon the city of Carthage, which Rome is de- 
termined to demolish. Upon notice of this cruel injunction, the inhabitants shut 
their gates, and resol ve*to sustain a siege. By indefatigable diligence they furnish 
themselves with new arms ; and, when attacked, repulse the Romans. 

Musinissa dying, leaves his kingdom to be divided among his sons at the pleasure of 6o5. 
Scipio iEmilianus. 

The Romans make no progress in the siege of Carthage. 

One Andriscos appears in Macedon, calls himself the son of Perses, takes the name 
of Philip, and is acknowledged king by the Macedonians. He defeats the Roman pi m- 
praetor, Juvertlus Thalna, but is himself defeated by Metellus, and forced to fly the 
into Thrace, where one of the petty kings delivers him up to the enemy. A se- impostor, 
cond impostor, pretending also to be a son of Perses, is driven by Metellus into 
Darda,nia. 

The conduct of the war in Africa was assigned to the veamf 
new consuls, L. Marcius Censorinus and M. Manilius, ed'i.'" 
who had strict orders not to put an end to it, but with 
the destruction of the city of Carthage.'* Censorinus “nsui. 
commanded the fleet, and Manilius the army. The*'"'’’ 
fleet was considerable, and had on board 80,Q00 foot and p^.' 
about 4000 horse. Setting sail, they arrived at Lily- p'ohi.. 
baeum in Sicily, and there stopped. Carthage did not m. *' 
yet know what had been resolved at Rome ; but, upon 
the obscure answer brought fron) thence by her last am- 
bassadors, had sent others with full powers to do what- 
ever they should judge necessary ; and even, if circum- 
stances required it, to declare, that the Carthaginians 
surrendered themselves, and all that was theirs, to the 
Romans at discretion. They had never, in their for- 
mer wars, entertained a thought of humbling themselves 
to this degree of submission. And they were sen- 
sible that even this would now appear the less meritori- 
ous, as the people of Utica had prevented them, by a 
more early example of the like dedition. 

P Floras, after telling us that Cato always loted for destroying Carthage, and Na- 
sica for preserving it, jgravely adds, ** That the senate chose the middle way, which 
was, to remove the town out of its place.” B. 3. o. 15. 

VOL. Ill, 2 L 
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K oiTE ambassadors finding, on their arrival at Rome, 

b'.^« been declared, bat that the arrily 

was actually gone for Sicily, judged that they had no* 
consul- time to deliberate: being therefore admitted to audi- 
ence, they made the absolute surrendry according to 
Foiv?' their instructions. It was answered, “That because 
ursio. jjjjj tajten the right resolution, the senate granted 
them their liberty, laws, territories, and all the effects 
belonging either to the public or to private persons, on 
condition that in thirty days they sent 300 hostages, of 
their noblest youth, to the consuls at Lilybaeum ; and 
farther performed what the consuls should command.” 
The ambassadors felt an extreme joy at hearing what 
the senate granted ; but this joy was instantly damped 
latter proviso. They returned to Carthage, and 
»«. reported the answer and orders of the Roman senate. 
The silence of the conscript fathers, with respect to the 
towns belonging to the Carthaginians, gave them ex- 
treme disquiet. However, it was necessary to obey, nor 
had they any hope to mollify their enemies but by the 
p readiness of this obedience. Without delay, therefore, 
they sent hostages to Lilybaeum. Whereupon it was 
signified to the deputies, who had brought them, that 
the consuls would let Carthage know their farther plea- 
sure when they came to Utica. Thither they sailed with 
all their forces. 

It is easy to judge of the consternation of the Cartha- 
ginians, when, after the submissions they had made, 
they learnt the arrival of so terrible an army in their 
neighbourhood. They in all haste deputed some per- 
sons to expostulate with the consuls. “What have we 
done (said these ambassadors), to provoke you to this 
sudden invasion of our country with so mighty an army? 
Have we not faithfully paid you the tribute? Have we 
built any ships of war? Have we tamed any elephants ? 
If you are displeased with the defensive war we have 
made against Masinissa, consider how patiently we en- 
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dured his encroachments, till he resolved to set no bounds 
tfe his avarice and cruelty. But supposing it a fact to ^ 
^have defended our territories against the Numidian, have — 
we not since made an absolute surrendry of ourselves coIi«ii- 
and our country to the Roman people ? Have we not 
with readiness given the hostages you demanded ? And 
does not the decree of your senate expressly promise, 
that on condition of our delivering those hostages, Car- 
thage shall remain free, governed by her own laws, and 
retaining her present possessions?” Censorinus answered, 

“ You have forgot one part of the senate’s decree, that 
part which requires your obedience to the orders of the 
consuls. And we told you in Sicily, that we would sig- 
nify to you these orders when we came to Utica. — You 
have done very well with regard to the hostages': but if 
you sincerely desire peace, what occasion have you for 
arms? Bring to us all your arms, as well those of private 
persons as those belonging to the public.” The depu- 
ties begged he would consider what must become of 
Carthage, if he entirely disarmed her, especially at a time 
when Asdrubal, in revenge for having been condemned 
to death, had formed an army against her of 20,000 
men. Censorinus replied, that the senate and people of 
Rome would provide against that danger. 

The Carthaginians, without fraud, delivered up all 
their arms, 200,000 suits of armour, an infinite number 
of spears and javelins, and 2000 catapultse, engines for 
throwing darts and stones. The long train of carriages, 
which brought these to the Roman camp, was followed 
by the most venerable of the Carthaginian priests and 
senators, in the hope that this appearance would excite 
the compassion of the Romans. When these deputies 
were come before the tribunal of the consuls, Censorinus 
rose up, and with a formal gravity said, “ I cannot but 
praise, Carthaginians, the ready obedience you have 
shewn in sending us the hostages we required; and in 
now giving up your arms. Many words are useless 

2 L 2 
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ROME when necessity urges. Yon will have fortitude to bear 
B^i48 what the senate farther commands. Yield up your city 
— — to us. Transplant yourselves to whatever part of yom' 
coiijui. territory you like best, provided it be ten miles from the 
sea. For we are determined to demolish Carthage.” 

At the sound of these words the Carthaginians all 
broke out into lamentable cries; they became even fran- 
tic with grief, rage, and despair; they threw themselves 
on the ground, beating the earth with their foreheads, 
and tearing their clothes and even their flesh ; they in- 
voked the gods, avengers of violated faith, and in the 
bitterest terms reproached and reviled the Romans. 
The consuls calmly waited till the storm of passion was 
over, knowing, says Appian, that mighty calamities at 
first create in those who are struck with them, ». bold- 
ness which necessity in a short time subdues. And thus 
it happened to the Carthaginians: when they had, in 
the manner above described, discharged their first fury 
and indignation, they lay silent and motionless, as if 
they had been dead. After a while, coming to them- 
selves, and to a more perfect feeling of their distress, 
they, instead of angry words, fell to wailings and humble 
entreaties. Hanno, surnamed Gilla, endeavoured, in a 
long speech, to move the compassion of the consuls, 
and, in conclusion earnestly begged that they would, at 
least, allow the Carthaginians time to make application 
to the senate of Rome. The consuls, inflexible, would 
neither recede from their sentence, nor consent to sus- 
pend the execution of it. “ Be gone (said they to the 
supplicants), hitherto you are ambassadors.” The lictors 
were making them withdraw, when they, foreseeing the 
tumult that would be raised at Carthage by the .answer 
they were to carry thither, begged leave once more to 
speak. This granted, they said: “ We are sensible of 
the necessity of obeying. You will not suffer us to 
send ambassadors to Rome : nor will our people suffer 
us to return to you ; we shall be torn to pieces before 
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we have fully delivered our message. We beg, there- 
fore, not for our own sakes, who are prepared for the ^ 

worst that can happen, but for the sake of the people of 

Carthage, you would send your fleet thither ; that our consul- 
fellow-citizens, while they hear your commands from us, 
seeing you ready to execute them yourselves, may be in- 
duced, if possible, to submit to their calamity. Hard, 
indeed, is that necessity which thus forces us to call for 
your fleet against -our country.” Censorinus so far com- 
plied with this request as to go with twenty ships, and 
hover upon the coast near Carthage. Some of the de- 
puties, in their journey towards the city, stole aside, and 
disappeared; the rest, in silence, held on their way. 

The people, in crowds upon the walls, were looking 
impatiently for their return: many ran out to meet ' 
them, and, perceiving an excessive sadness in their coun- 
tenances, eagerly inquired the cause. Nobody gave 
any answer. Much difficulty had the deputies, when 
they came to the city, to get through the press that 
choked up the gate, and all the way to the senate-house. 

— Here being at length arrived, and having entered the 
assembly, one of them reported the consul’s command. 

The universal cry, which it instantly raLsed within doors, 
was answered by a louder and more doleful noise from 
the multitude without, though they knew not yet the 
certainty of the evil they apprehended. — The speaker 
continuing his discourse to inform the senate of the ar- 
guments that had been employed to move compassion, 
the senators, through an earnest desire to know the 
event, became once more silent and attentive; and their 
stillness caused the like abroad. But when it was un- 
derstood that the consuls, inexorably cruel, refused even 
to respite the execution of their sentence till an embassy 
could go to Rome, and return, the assembly again burst 
out in cries and lamentations; which the multitude 
hearing, and no longer doubting of the intolerable ca- 
lamity, furiously broke into the senate-house, reviling 
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ROME insulting all those who had counselled their giving 
eo4. hostages, and delivering up their arms. The whole city 
^ — became a scene of the most desperate grief, and the 
contui. wildest rage ; and the desolation and frantic wailings of 
the mothers, whose sons had been torn from them for 
hostages, and who ran raving about the streets, assault- 
ing those whom they accused of robbing them of their 
children, did not a little heighten the circumstances of 
the distress, the uproar, and the confusion. 

App 10 However, amidst this multitude of distracted people, 
p- i*- there were some who, less transported with passion, had 
the presence of mind to shut and secure the gates of 
the city, and to gather upon the rampart great heaps of 
stones, which might serve instead of other weapons. 
The same day the senate decreed war; proclainfed li- 
berty, by a public crier, to the slaves; enrolled them in 
the militia ; sent to Asdrubal, whom they had con- 
demned, and who, with an army of 20,000 men, was 
not far off, praying him to forget the injury they had 
been forced to do him, and employ his troops for the 
defence of his country, in this her extreme danger ; and 
lastly, appointed another Asdrubal, a grandson of Ma- 
sinissa (by one of his daughters), to command in Car- 
thage. These measures taken, they ordered a new de- 
putation to the consuls, to ask a truce of thirty days, 
that they might have time to send ambassadors to 
Rome; which being denied, it was resolved unanimously 
that they would preserve their city, or die defending it. 
Instantly the temples and other spacious buildings were 
converted into workhouses, where men and women, old 
and young, employed themselves by day and by night, 
ia fabricating arms. That no time might be lost, whilst 
some eat or slept, others took their places, and the work 
b'n'’; never ceased. They every day made 140 bucklers, 300 
swords, 500 javelins and lances, and 1000 darts for the 
Fior. catapultas. Of these madiines th^ formed as many as 
r. n. they could ; and, because there was a scarcity of mate- 
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rials to make cords for them, the women cut otF their vear of 
hair to supply that want. 

In the mean time the consuls, from a persuasion that 
an unarmed multitude would not think of sustaining aco«..i. 
siege, or, if they did, that the town would easily be 
taken, made no haste to march thither. Finding, atp-ss- 
length, how matters went, they advanced to the place. 

Their chief care was to secure provisions, which they 
could get only from Utica, Leptis, Adrumetum, and 
two other towns’: Asdrubal held the rest of Africa, and 
plenlifully supplied Carthage. Masinissa did not offer 
the consuls any assistance. He thought himself ill used 
hy the Romans, in that, after he had brought Carthage 
so low, they came to take advantage of his victory, with- 
out so much as imparting to him their design. When, 
therefore, to try him, they sent to ask his aid, he an- 
swered, “ He would give it when he saw it was wanted.” 
Shortly after he sent an offer of his aid, but then the 
CO nsuls answered, that “When they wanted it, they 
would ask it.” 

Carthage, which is said to have been twenty-three 
miles in circuit, and to have contained 700>000 souls, 
was situated within a large gulf or bay, on a peninsula 
forty-five miles in compass, and joined to the continent 
by an isthmus, or neck of land, three miles broad. The 
city seems to have been divided into three principal parts, 
Cothon (sometimes called the port), Megara, and %rsa. 

The last, two miles in compass, was the citadel ; it stood 
on the isthmus, and on that very spot of ground which 
Dido purchased of the Africans. On the south side, 
towards the continent, the city was defended by three 
walls, each thirty cubits high, and strengthened with 
towers rising two stories above the height of the waHs. 
Along and between these walls were barracks' for 30,000 
foot, 4000 horse, and 300 elephants. Whether the 

' A-ppitn m^kes these btirracks, iDgiuding not only the lodgings for tiie troops, bat 
tbe stables and granaries for the horses and elephants, to nave been in the WaHs, 
which seeas improbable, as it laaft hare rained the strength of the fortification. 
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ROME harbour of Carthage was on the east or the west of the 
B. ^48. peninsula, is uncertain. Appian places it on the west: 
3o,d but there are passages in Polybius from which one 
should naturally conclude that it was on the east ; and 
so Cellarius believes. We find it divided into two ports, 
having both but one and the same entrance from the 
sea ; and this entrance only seventy feet broad, so that 
it could be shut up with iron chains. The inner port 
was for the ships of war, and in the midst of it stood an 
island, natural or artificial, where was the arsenal ; and 
where the admiral resided. The outer port belonged 
to the merchants. 

It will not be attempted here to give a satisfactory 
account of the operations of the siege of Carthage, or 
to explain all that Appian says of it. A plan of the 
place is wanting ; nor is it easy to form one from that 
author's description. What we find clear and distinct, 
Arp. in is in substance to the following effect : that the consuls 
p“if. attempted to scale the walls in two places, believing they 
“ “ had need of nothing more than ladders to become mas- 
ters of the town : that, to their astonishment, they found 
the besieged w'ell armed and resolute ; and that, being 
twice repulsed, they applied themselves to make the 
preparations for a regular siege, which would not soon 
be finished : that afterward. Censorious made a breach 
in the wall, but notwithstanding all his efforts to enter 
the place, was driven back with considerable loss, and 
would have sustained a greater, if Scipio .^milianus, 
then a legionary tribune, had not covered his retreat : 
that the Carthaginians made fireships of some old rotten 
barks, and, the wind blowing favourably, let them drive 
upon the Roman fleet, which was thereby almost totally 
consumed: that Censorious, after this disaster, re- 
turned to Rome to preside at the elections. We read 
also that his colleague, Manilius, continued the war 
with no better success, and would have lost the greater 
part of his army, in a rash enterprise against Asdrubal 
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in the field, had it not been for the bravery and conduct two/ 
of .dEmilianus, who, with 300 horse, sustained the charge 
of all Asdrubal’s forces, and covered the legions, while ‘ ' 
they passed a river in their retreat before the enemy. c™tni- 
By these and many other glorious actions, during this 
unfortunate campaign, .Slmilianus establi.shed himself in 
so high a reputation of courage and ability, that Cato, nut. 

• 1 r • • *1 1 1 1 • 

a great niggard of praise, is said to have applied to him a cato. 
verse of Homer in the Odyssey, where the poet, com- pSd! "* 
paring Tiresias with the other ghosts in the Elysian 
Field, .says, “ He alone has understanding, the rest are 
but shadows.”® 

At Rome were chosen to the consulship Sp. Posthu- Year of 

• ^ 0 iM C 

mius Albinus Magnus and L. Calpurnius Piso Caesonius . 6i)5. 
The conduct of the war in Africa fell to the latter, 
While Manilius, in quality of proconsul, continued to 
act there, Himilco Phamasas, general of Asdrubal’s ca- 
valry, came over to the Romans, out of pure esteem (as 
it is said) for Scipio iEmilianus. — The African brought 
with him 2200 horse, very opportunely, when the pro- 
consul, having led his army into a dangerous situation, 
was greatly at a loss how to make a retreat. 

A little before this died Masinissa ; the best and most App. m 

Pun. 

fortunate king (says Polybius) of his time: fortunate in p-ss. 
a healthy and vigorous constitution, insomuch that no 
labours of war were too great for his strength; and Diod. Si- 
though ninety years old at his death, he left a son but phoi!'*’ 
four years of age ; fortunate in his friendship with the 
Romans, which procured him an extensive dominion : 
fortunate in the concord which reigned among his chil- 
dren, and prevented all intestine commotions and sedi- 
tions. His great merit (not to speak of his courage and 
activity) was his introducing husbandry into Numidia, 

• T« Koi TtBvfivri voov TTO^i Tli^a-t^ovtiet 
Oiatf vivrvvo-^ar rol is, a-Kiai ato’rouo'iv* Horn. Odyss. K. 494. 

To whom Persepliooe, entire and whole, 

Gave to retain th* unseparated soul : 

The rest are forms of empty ether made, 

Impassive semblance, and a fleeting shade. Odyss. b. 10. 1. 684. 
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ROME shewing his subjects that the soil which they thought 
B.a*u7. hsrren, was capable of bringing forth all kinds of fruits, 

and in as great plenty as any other country. Thus use- 

coBsui- tul and beneficent to his own people, he was a very bad 
neighbour, as the reader must have observed. 

Arp^^ioc. We are told that, on his death-bed, Masinissa sent 
zoaiT. for Scipio .^milianus, to consult with him about dispos- 
ing of his dominions ; that he expired before Scipio ar- 
rived, but had commanded his sons to acquiesce in what- 
ever division the Roman should make of the kingdom : 
that Scipio, having, pursuant to the intention of the de- 
ceased, provided handsomely for the bastard children, 
decreed that each of the three legitimate sons should 
bear the title of king : that Micipsa, being the eldest, 
and of a pacific temper, should reside in fhe pala/^e of 
Cirtha, and be treasurer ; that the second, Gulussa, a 
military man, should be generalissimo; and that Manas- 
tabal, the youngest, who had been accustomed to hear 
causes, should be lord chief Justice: and thus each king 
had the two other kings for his ministers.* 

App. Ill The consul Calpurnius, and Manciniis (who com- 

Punic. * ' 

V- 06. manded a new fleet), came into Africa in the beginning 
of the spring, but performed nothing to their honour. 
They did not so much as attempt to take Carthage, or 

< There is a passage in Sallust which seems to oootrediot the whole of this storjr* 
His words are the.>e : ‘‘Imperii vitasque ejas (MasiDissae) finis idem fait. Deio 
Micipsa fiiioa regnam solas obtinoit, Manaslabaie ei Gulassa fratribns morbo ab* 
aamplis.” Bell. Jogartb. c. 6 . wbieb words are, in llie new Iraaslatioo of that hU- 
torian, rendered thas : “ When death pat an end (o bis (Masinissa’s) reign, his son 
Micipsa succeeded him ; at that time his only son, as his other two, Maoastabal aud 
Gnlassa, had been carried off by distempers.'* Perhaps the word ' Deio* should be 
rendered, < Some time after,’ aad then the meaning of the passage will be ibis : 

** Some time after the death of Masinissa, Micipsa reigned alone; his brothers (and 
partners in the goTernment) Manastabal and Gulussa, having beea earned off by 
distempers.” 

That Micipsa was not the only son of Masinissa that survived him, we have the au- 
thority of Polybius, the epitome of Livy, Appian, and Zouaras. And U is very no- 
likely that Sallust would contradict a fact related by Polybius, in which the latter 
oould not be deceived. Now Polybius, who was with Scipio at the siege of Caf« 
thage, speaks of Gulussa, king of the Numidians, as present at the same siege in the 
third year of the war. Golussa's title of king, implies that Masinissa was dead ; 
and Appian relates his death as happening two years before. Besides, Polybius ex- 
pressly says, that Masinissa left five sons, of which one was but four years old ; and 
that, three diays after the king’s death, Scipio an'ived at Cirtha, where be settled all 
things with great prudence; for which good office on his part there would bare been 
00 occasion, if the kingdom had faileo entirely to ime only son and heir. 
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even to molest Asdrubal, but applied themsdves to re- 
dace Clypea and Hippogreta, on the African coast, at- cm- 
tacking them, both by sea and land, without success. 
After which they retired with the army and fleet tOwowt 
Utica, and spent the winter there. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians gathering new 
courage from the spiritless behaviour of their enemies, 
began to look abroad for allies. They not only sent into 
Numidia, and tathe free states of Mauritania, but even 
into Macedon. About a year before, one Andriscus, a 
man of the dregs of the people, had given himself out 
to be the son of Perses, assumed the name of Philip, and i.>vy. 
being assisted by the Thracians, had, partly by ^orce oft.'^. 
arms and partly by persuasion, engaged the Macedo- 
nians to recognise him for their king. Not content with 
this, he invaded Thessaly. Scipio Nasica, with the as- zonar. 
sistance of the Achaeans and other Greek allies, drove uv’. 
him from that country: but the praetor JuventiusK. 
Thalna, who succeeded Nasica, and brought an army 
with him from Italy, lost the greater part of his troops, 
and his own life, in a rash enterprise to torce his way 
through some narrow passes into Macedon ; after which 
Andriscus easily recovered that part of Thessaly he had 
been forced by Nasica to abandon. The Carthaginians 
thinking that this usurper was grown powerful enough 
to make a useful diversion, sent ambassadors to encou- 
rage him to a vigorous prosecution of the war, promis- 
ing to supply him both with money and ships. The 
historians have not told us what answer Andriscus re- 
turned to the Carthaginians. Whatever it were, it 
proved of no service either to him or them. For Q. Cee- 
cilies Metellus, who succeeded Thalna in the command 
of the Roman forces, defeated the usurper in two pitched 
battles; the first in Macedon, the second in Thrace, ^ 
where one of the petty kings, to whom he fled for refuge, 
delivered him up to the Romans. The impostor was no 
sgtMter crushed, tlian another started up, who called him- 
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HOME Alexander ; and he likewise pretended to be a son 
flo5. of Parses. Metellus easily drove him out of the coun- 

B.C 147* , •' 

try into Dardania. 

30*lh ■' 

consul- 
ship. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 

I^cipio ..ICmilianas is sent consal into Africa. He restores discipline among' tbe sol> 
diers. The greater part of Africa submits to him, and Tartbage is straitened for 
want of provisions. Asdrubal, who commands in the town, proposes conditions 
of peace, wliicli are rejected. Carthage is taken, the people sold for sla\cs. and 
the town demolished. Scipio, in conjunction with ten commissioners from Rome, 
orders all the towns which hud taken part with the enemy to he razed, and reduces 
the dominions of the African republic into the form of a prx'torian province. 

stroyed. 

rur’p! SciPio ./Emiliaiius had, in the beginning of the second 
66.fi8. year of the war, been sent with Phameas, from Africa, 

by the proconsul Manilius. The senate conferred great 
honours and rewards on Phameas ; and promised him 
yet greater at the end of the war, if he continued faith- 
fully to assist the republic. As for Scipio,** every body, 

“ P. Cornelius Scipio iEmilianus, the sou of L. iEmilius Panllus, and adopted 
Polyb. Scipio Africanus, made his first campaign, when about seventeen years 

J.xcerp. of age, under Lis father, ;^miliu>, in Macednn. After the retuin of the army to 
J. 31. ap, Rome, the chief men of Achaia being ordered into custody in several towns of Italy, 
Vales. ABmilianus and his brother Fabius (so called because adopted into the Fabian family) 
obtained leave for Polybius, one of those Achxans, to slay at Rome ; and, from that 
lime, they lived in great familiarity and friendhhip with him. He tells us, that 
Scipio one day thus spoke to him, when they were alone, — What is tbe rea.son, 
Polybius, that in conversation yon always address your discourse to my brother, 
without taking any notice of me r I am afraid you have the same opinion of me that 
the citizens have, who think me slow and indolent, and averse from Roman manners, 
for that I do not apply myself to pleading causes. They say, that the family from 
which 1 am descended requires another sort of a representative than I am. And 
this gives roe great uneasiness. ** Polybius was astonished at this discourse from so 
young a man (for he was in bis eighteenth year), and begged of him by ail the 
gods, not to entertain any such sospicions. 1 am far (said be) from despising or 
neglecting you. If I address myself \o Fabius, and seem to consider him chiefly in 
what 1 say, it is only because be is the elder, and because I am persuaded yon have 
the same sentiments and dispositions with him. And as it is extremely commendable 
in yon to think laziness a crime in a man descended from so illustrious a family, I 
gladly promise yon all the assistance in roy power to make you, both by your senti* 
ments and actions, worthy of the glory of your ancestors. As to the stodies in which 
yoor brother and yon are now employed, you will never want masters for them, 
since such sort of men are daily flocking hither from Greece. But with regard to 
wbat you have most at heart, perhaps you will not find a more fit companion and as- 
sistant than myself.” At these words Scipio taking Polybius by the hand, and 
pressing it affectionately, ** 1 wish (said he) I might see tbe day when, neglecting 
all other things, you wonid come and live with me, and make me your principal 
care. Then sbonld I think myself not nn worthy of my family and my ancestors.** 
Polybius, though pleased and affected with tbe dispositioos of tbe yooog man, was 
yet full of anxiety, when be considered the dignity and splendour of that family- 


6o0. 
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both at Rome and in the army, extolled his virtue and Jo m°e 
abilities; Whatever had succeeded was ascribed to his 

B. C. 147. 

bravery and skill, and all miscarriages and disasters were ■ 

Scipio, after this, never quitted him, but preferring; his conversation lo that of all 
others, there grew up between them a friendship, like that between a father and 
a son. 

It was evident, says Polybius, that, by the conquest of Macedon, the Romans 
were become masters of the world. Their unbounded power, therefore, and the 
Macedonian wealth, which had been brought to Rome, introduced among them li- 
centiousness and all kinds of luxury. Amid^t the general corruption of the Roman 
youth, who ran headlong into the debauched manners of the Greeks, Scipio’s first 
care was the study of modesty and sobriety. He bad been five years famous for pioj. 
these virtues, when the dteath of^Emilia* (the wife of the great Scipio) gave him an sic. 
opportunity of acquiring the reputation of generosity. He being her heir, gave her Excerpt, 
jewel.s chariot, gold and silver vases she u.sed at sacrifices, her slaves, and all her ex. 1. 
equipage, to his own mother, Papiria, who, having been divorced by her husband 26- ap. 
j^iniiius Paullus, lived in narrow circumstances. She had not of a long lime been Vales, 
seen nt the public assemblies; but, soon after Ibis, appearing at a solemn sacrifice, in •Sister 
her chariot, and with u great train of slaves, her equipage drew the attention of the J® ^ 
women ; who, knowing it to be the same which had been ^Emilia’s, lifted up their ““ * 

hands to heaven, and prayed for all kinds of prosperity to Scipio, the charming man 
who had made bis mother so fine; and being naturally great praters (says Polybins), 
and vekement in every thing they set about, they spread bis reputation far and wide. 

The historian adds, that this generosity was the more admired at Rome, because, 
ill that city, nobody ever gives away any thing that belongs to him. 

The daughters of the great Scipio, being married lo Scipio Nasica and Tiberius 
Gracchus, had each 40 talentsf for her portion. Half this money their mother had +7750?. 
paid in her lifetime, the other half she had left to be discharged by her heir. She 
had also, it would seem, bequeathed to each of her daughters a legacy of moveable 
goods to the value of five talents.l By the Roman law, this last money was due in 1968^.15$. 
ten months after the death of the testator; but the heir had three year. s’ time allowed 
liim for the payment of the portions; a third part every year. At the end of ten 
months, Gracchus and Nasica inquiring of Scipio’s banker, whether he had any 
money for them, he answered, that he had oiders to pay each of them twenty-five 
talents': at first they imagined the banker mistaken ; hut he, persisting that be bad 
received such orders, they then supposed that Scipio had given them, through igno- 
rance of the laws: and in this they had reason, says Polybius, for, at Rome, nobody 
pays a single talent till the very day it is due; much less 50 talents $ two years be- ^9687/. 
fore the time; so careful is every one of his money, and so diligent to make ad- lo*. 
vantage of it. Gracchu.s and Nasica, tbeiefore, going lo Scipio, and understanding 
from him, that he had actually given directions for the present payment of the whole 
sum, they, as from a friendly concern for his interest, informed him, that the laws 
allowed him the use of the money for a long lime to come. Scipio answered, I 
know that very well ; and with strangers f act according to law, but with relations 
and friends, more friendly and generously.” His brothers bearing this, returned 
silently home, astonished (though they were of the chief meu in the city) at Scipio’s 
greatness of soul, and condemning their own excessive attention lo make money. 

Two years after this .Emiliiis Paullus dying, left all his efiects to his sons Fabius 
and Scipio. The latter, to make his brother as rich as himself, relinquished to him 
the whole of the inheritance, which amounled to above 60 talent5.|| And when bis || 11,625?. 
mother died, be gave all her effects to bis sisters, though by law they had no title lo 
any of them. Thus did Scipio, says Polybius, for the sum of 60 talents (for so 
much of his cwn money he gave away) acquire the character of generosity ; not on 
accoont of the greatness of the sum, but of the time and manner of giving it. 

Many apophthegms of Scipio .iEmilianus are recorded, of which the mach greater 
part seem not worth repeating. But Cicero (in Ver. 2. c. 11.) relates an excellent 
answer, which that general, when going to Africa, gave to an old acquaintance of 
his, who was ont of humour for being refused by him a considerable post in the 
army : ** Be not surprised (said Scipio) that you do not obtain this of me ; I myself 
have been long soliciting a man, who, I think, would have a tender regard for my re- 
putation, to accept the employment you want; and 1 cannot yet prevail with him.** 
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ROME the not having followed his advice* Cato, 

B.c*u some months before this,* is reported to have 

— ^ — prophesied on his death bed, that Scipio was the man who 
would terminate the war by the destruction of Carthage; 
and the people universally were full of this impression ; 
y.ar * SO that at the election of magistrates for the year 6 o 6 , 
though he only stood for the aedileship, and was not of 
the legal age for the higher offices, yet they promoted 
e";. him to the consulship, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the fathers. The people also assigned him Africa, 

Yearof . , , . ^ ® rt- 

ROME Without having any regard to the remonstrances ot his 
B.c. 1 * 6 . colleague, C. Livius Drusus, who strenuously pleaded 
‘iasth the custom of having the provinces determiend by lot. 
consul- same decree gave Scipio power to raise as many 
App. m volunteers as he pleased, and to demand succour in the 

Puna p. i ' 

fi 8 .ai name of the republic, of the kings and nations, her 
allies. 

He arrived with his levies at Utica, and very oppor- 
tunely, as it is said; for Mancinus with 3300 Romans 
most have unavoidably perished, if they had not been 
speedily succoured. These troops, while Calpurnius the 
consul was absent on some inland expedition, had, in an 
attempt upon the city, lodged themselves on a rock, 
whence they could not retire, and where they had no 
provisions. Scipio hastened to their relief, and brought 
them off.* 

And now his first business w’as to restore discipline in 
the army, which had been much neglected by his pre- 
decessors. The Roman soldiers were become gangs of 
robbers. Without order or leave of their commanders, 
they made inroads upon the country, plundered the 
farms, and sold the booty at low prices, to merchants, 
who flocked to the camp to make cheap purchases. 
Quarrels often arose about sharing the spoil, and in the 
scuflSes many were slain. The consul in a short time 

> According to tbe epitome of L\yy (b. 51.) Mancinus notonij took, but kejH a 
part of Carthage, which seams to have been Me gara. 
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reformed these abuses, and then applied himself wholly Y«»fof 
to the siege.^ 

The place was now commanded by that Asdrubal, 
who, the preceding year, had been general in the field. ”o>ui. 
He had got rid of the other Asdrubal by accusing him 
of treachery. They had killed him in the senate-house. 

Scipio having made himself master of the isthmus, he 
there pitched his camp, and built a wall before it, twelve 
feet high, and reaching quite across the isthmus from sea 
to sea ; so that the besieged could get no provisions from 
the continent that way. As, nevertheless, they still re- 
ceived provisions from the continent, by means of the 
port, he, to cut off their supplies this way, caused a huge 
mole to be raised in the water, near the mouth of the 
port : a work of infinite labour. Hereupon the Car- 
thaginians, animated by necessity, dug a new passage 
into the sea, and not only so, but built fifty galleys, 
with which they gave battle to the enemy’s fleet. The 
engagement lasted the whole day, with what success 
is not very clear. Winter soon after put an end to 
the operations of the siege, .^milianus, however, did 
not continue inactive. He destroyed an army, Appian 
tells us, of 84,000 men, commanded by one Diogenes : 
after which all Africa submitted to the Romans, and 
Carthage could get no more provisions. 

In this distress, Asdrubal- asked and obtained an inter- Poi,b. 

Excerp. 

y The Jesails, in their Roman history, have exhibited a map of the place ; bat if 
they had given us a picture of the inooo, ax it appears through a telescope, it would 
have agreed as well with Appiau’s description of Carthage, and its port ; or even 
with their own description of (hem. M. Rolliu has not, 1 think, furnished more light 
than the Jesuits, to make us understand what passed at this siege. In his account 
we find Megara to be the city, properly so called, and the habitation the inha- 
bitants ; yot when Scipio has broken down the gates of one part of Megara, and en- 
tered it; and when those of the Carthaginians, who had been appointed to defend 
that quarter, are retired into the citadel, imagining the whole city to be taken, be is 
no nearer being master of Megara than ho was before. [And, indeed, by Appian’s 
account, Scipio abandons tlie quarter be had broken into.] We And him presently 
after encamped wilhont the city, and looking into it from a high wooden lower, which 
he has erected on the wall before his camp. The next year, Scipio attacks the port 
called Colbon, and the citadel at the same time ; yet, according to M, Rollin, the 
citadel was encompassed by Megara, which, for any thing hitherto related, Scipio is 
not roaster of; and he does not get to the citadel till seven days after Cothon is taken. 

Our author has, 1 grant, the authority of Appian for most of these partieulars ; but 
what does the reader learn from such an account. 
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^oM°E ^•'^S Gulussa, who, since the death of his 

606. father Masinissa, had with some forces joined the Ro- 

man army. The Carthaginian desired the king to be 

coosui. surety to the consul for him, that he would submit to 
every thing, provided the miserable city might be spared. 
Gulussa answered, “You talk childishly, Asdrubal. Can 
you now expect, when almost reduced to extremity, 
what was refused you, even before your town was in- 
vested ?” He replied, “The Carthaginian affairs are not 
desperate ; we have allies abroad, and an army in the 
field (for he did not yet know of the defeat of that army); 
but, above all, I confide in the assistance of the immor- 
tal gods, who undoubtedly will not be regardless of the 
injuries we have suffered contrary to the faitb of trea- 
ties, but will afford us various means of preserving, our- 
selves. Admonish the Roman general, therefore, that 
in piety to the gods, and in consideration of the varia- 
bleness of fortune, he would spare the city. And assure 
him, that if we cannot obtain this, we are, to a man, 
determined to die rather than surrender.” Polybius 
adds, that upon Gulussa ’s report of what the Carthagi- 
nian had said, Scipio smiled," both at the conditions de- 
manded by Asdrubal, after treating his Roman prison- 
ers with the greatest cruelty (for he is said to have put 
them to death by torture), and at his confidence in the 
gods, after such a violation of all laws, human and divine. 

^ It woald Heein that Polybias mij^ht well enough have omitted this circumstance 
of Ills hero’s smiling at Asdrabai’s coiilideiice in the gods; when the hero himself 
was engaged in an enterprise as impious as ever general was charged with, and in 
breach of public faith and the law of nations. If the historian had put something 
plausible into the month of Scipio, in answer to that part of Asdrubal’a discourse 
which accused the Roman.s of injustice and perfidy, it would have been more perti> 
wont. And as to AsdrubaTs cruelty (supposing the story to be true), Scipio, as we 
shall see hereafter, acted, in Spain, a cruelty towards 400 young roeo, bis prisoners, 
which was much less excusable, the difierenceor circumstances considered* 

Many things are said by Polybius and Appion, lo make Asdrubal appear both 
odious and ridiculous: but their character of biin does not very well suit with this 
part of his conduct, where he refuses no sabroissions, provided the city may be 
spared, and without that condition, will listen to no preliminaries, how advantageous 
soever to himself and his particular friends. And if he were really such a monster 
as he is represented, and had so crnelly butchered the Roman prisoners, it seems not 
much for the honour of .Scipio, that, through fear of a successor, lie should consent 
to spare that monster and his favourites^ and them only, of all the miserable malti* 
tude of Carthaginians. 
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Nevertheless, as Gulussa represented to the general how T«rof 

* ^ It O M ]} 

much it concerned him to put an end to the war, lest a 6o6. ‘ 
successor coming from Rome should rob him of that — ^ — 
glory, Scipio commissioned the king to return to As- coufuu 
drubal, with an offer of life and liberty to him, and any 
ten families of his friends whom he should name, toge- 
ther with ten talents and six slaves for himself. The 
Carthaginian having heard the message, replied, The 
day will never come when the sun shall see Carthage 
destroyed and Asdrubal alive.” 

Early the next spring (in the consulship of C. Come- 
lius Lentulus and L. Mummius) Scipio renewed his at- ^ 

tacks upon Carthage, on the side of Cothon (or the port), 

and made himself master of tlie wall. Thence, with a consul, 
large body of soldier^, he forced his way into the great ^pp’ 
square of the city, where he continued all the following 
night. From this square three streets led up to the 
citadel — the ascent pretty steep. As the tops of the 
houses, which lined these streets, were covered with 
men, who stood ready to shower darts and stones upon 
the Romans, it was necessary, before these advanced, to 
clear the houses of the enemy Having broken into 
those that were nearest, and got upon the roofs, a des- 
perate fight began there, while another more bloody 
was carried on in the streets below. When the Roman 
soldiers, with dreadful slaughter, had, both above and 
below, driven the Carthaginians before them, quite to 
the citadel, they, by the general’s orders, set fire to all 
the houses of the three streets. Then follow^ed such a 
scene of misery as is not to be expressed. Wounded 
men, old women and children, who had hid themselves 
in holes and secret corners of the houses, came tumbling, 
from the upper stories, upon the pavement below, whi- 
ther they threw themselves to avoid the flames. The 
air rang with their shrieks and lamentations. The bodies 


^Tbey might have cleared the houses of the cnemj by setting fire to tfaeiD, but 
perhaps tbe^ were wilting to plunder ibein first. 

VOL. III. 2 M 
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R oVe miserable wretches, the living as well as the 

B 0*145 with hooks dragged away together, into 

ditches and pits, that they micht not choke up the 

1 1 ■ 1 I T. ^ I ^ 

consul- Streets, by winch the Romans were to pass and repass. 
In this bloody toil, and removing the rubbish of the 
houses so as to form an area, where the army might be 
drawn up, were spent six days and six nights; the sol- 
diers, employed in the work, being relieved from time 
to time by fresh men. Scipio was the only person who 
took no sleep, nor hardly any refreshment. Fatigued at 
length with moving from place to place to give orders, 
he sat down on a high ground, whence he might see the 
tragedy to its conclusion. Once, it seems, the tears 
came into his eves, and he repeated two lines of Homer,' 
where Hector foretells the destruction of Troy. Car- 
thage, that once mighty city, in flames, brought to his 
mind, not only the fall of Troy, but of those widely-ex- 
tended empires of the As.syrians, Modes, and Persians ; 
and, from the instability of human things, he feared that 
Rome would one day undergo a fate like to that which 
now overwhelmed Carthage. It was thus that he ex- 
plained himself to Polybius, who was then near him. 
On the seventh day, and before the rubbish was quite 
removed, some persons from the citadel in the garb of 
suppliants, appeared before the Roman general, offering, 
on the part of the besieged, to surrender themselves if 
he would but spare their lives. He granted their pe- 
tition ; only the Roman deserters w'ere excepted. Here- 
upon there came forth 50,000 persons,'* whom Scipio 
immediately sent away under a good guard, and after- 
oroj. ward sold for slaves. The deserters, to the number of 
poo, despairing of mercy, retired with Asdrubal into the 

App. ^ ^ * 

p. 81 , *■ "Ec’^iTtti uftap, OT av iroT IX»o? 

Kai npia/ixo;, xat Xas; Fl^iafxoio. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 

(How my heart trembles while my ton^ae relates ') 

I'he day when thou, impeiial Troy, roust bend, 

And .see thy warriois fall, thy gioricsend. Iliad, b. 6. I 570. 

^ According to Orosius (b. 4. c. T6,) there came out first, in § body, 25,000 mi- 
serably-looking women, and then 30,000 worse-looking men. 
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temple of ^sculapius; which standing on a rock, they rearof 
might have defended it for a considerable time, if they oo?. 
had not been pressed by famine. The Carthaginian ge- 
neral came away privately, and bearing an olive branch, 
surrendered himself to the proconsul. Scipio, having 
made Asdrnbal sit down at his feet, shewed him to the 
deserters, who, when they had reviled and cursed him 
[nobody knows why] set fire to the edifice;* choosing 
rather to perish tjiat way, than to meet the vengeance 
of the conqueror. 

Carthage tluis taken, Scipio gave the plunder to the 
soldiers, excepting tlie gold, the silver, and the offerings 
found in tiie tcm{)les. After this, and when he had 
distributed the rewards of valour among his men, he 
sent /idvice to the senate that he had finished the war 
in Africa, desiring farther instructions. The fathers 
named ten commissioners, who, in conjunction with 
Scipio, were to regulate every thing relating to the con- 
quered country. They brought orders to him to demo- 
lish what yet remained of Carthage; and they decreed 
that nobody for tlie future should dwell there, adding dire 
imprecations on whoever should disobey; and especially 
on those who should rebuild Byrsa or Megara/ They 
farther decreed, that all the towns which had taken part 
with the enemy, should be razed, and their territories 
given to the allies of Rome: that Utica, in particular^ 
should have all the lands as far as Carthage on the one 

While llie lire was kiiullliig, liie wift* of \sdi(i!>al, ha\iiig decked herself in Ihe 
best maimer slip could, is said to have npppaird with hei two ('hildteii on tlie top of 
the teiiipk* , whence calling out to Sripio, slic begged him to punish her husband, 
according lo hisdeseit, that liailoj to Ins god. bis countrv, and bis famil). Then 
directing her speech to A.sdiubal, “ Thou wicked, peilidious wretch, the most 
cowardly of men : tins fn c wii qiiiikK consinne me and my children; but thou, 
ruler of mightj t’ailhage, what a tniiinph shalt thou adorn • And what punishment 
wilt tliou not sulfcr liom him at whose feet thou ait now sitliiig’ ” This said, she 
cut the throats ol In r children, lliiew them into the Haines, and h^'rself after them, 

App. Ill Pun. p. 81. 

This story steins to carry an inteinal proof of its being a fable, the charge r*’ trea- 
chery on Asdriib.il being inariifestl^ absuid ; unle-s, by Ireauheiy, be iiieunt ins not 
killing hiiii'.t'lf when be could no longer make nny detence. 

f Nolwithstanding these imprecations we shall find, that, about twenty>four years 
after, C. Gracchus^ undertook to laise a town upon ibe rums of Cartluge. The work 
indeed was not perfected. But the emperor Augustus, or, according to some, Julius 
Cassai, built a city near the place where Carthage had stood. 

2 M 2 
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ROME Hippo on the other : and that the whole coun- 

607. try, which had been under the domination of the African 
republic, should be reduced to the form of a praetorian 
cou.ui- provir.ce. After Scipio had seen these regulations exe- 
cuted; and, to the honour of the gods, had celebrated 
Liv.Ep games, wherein his soldiers were amused with seeing all 
the deserters, that had fallen into his hands, torn in 
pieces by wild beasts, he returned to Rome, had a splendid 
triumph, and took the surname of Africanus. 

The elder Scipio (says Velleius Paterculus") had 
opened a way to the power of the Romans, the younger 
opened a way to their luxury. For, when the fear of 
Carthage, tiiat rival of Rome for empire, was totally 
removed, the Romans did not gradually ^depart from 
virtue, but ran precipitately into vice.*' , 

poM. Polybius gives an earlier date to this precipitate hur- 
Tviug of tlic Roinaiis into luxury and debauchery; the 
conquest of Macedon. And Cato makes use of the 
corruption of Roman manners as his argument for the 
expediently of destroying Carthage. Nay, before the 
war against Antioch us the Great, Cato speaks of covet- 
«p. ousness and luxury as reigning vices at Rome. But, 
whatever was the true date of the introduction of luxury 
among the Romans, certain it is, that, from the time 
of the elder Scipio's conquest, they ran precipitately 
into shameless dishonesty, perfidiousness, and cruelty; 
I speak of their senate, their generals, and their ambas- 
sadors. 

If the reader recalls to mind their faithless treatment 
of king Philip, the Boeotians, and the Spartan Nabis; 
Flaminius’s errand to Prusias; the knavery and hypo- 
crisy of Marcius in his transactions with Perses; the 
perfidy and cruelty of iEmilius PauIIus ; the tyranny 
exercised over the Achaeans and other Greeks, by the 
senate, after pretending to set Greece at liberty ; their 

S PoteDtlae Romnnorum prior Scipio viani apeiucrut, iuxuriac posterior aperuit. 
Qulppe rcTuoto Carthaginis nietu, suUlataijuu iniporii a;iniila, non gradti, sed proici- 
pili corsa a virtute descitum, ad vitia liaiiscursum. Veil. Patero. b. c. 1. 
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cruel usage of the Rhodians, for only desiring to me- 
diate a peace between Rome and Macedon ; their an^er 

against Attains, because he would notask of them a part 

of his brother’s dominions ; the series of their injustices consui. 
to the African republic, on occasion of her disputes with ' 
Masinissa ; and, lastly, their fraudful methods the more 
easily to effect that iniquitous and inhuman resolution 
of utterly destroying Carthage : if the reader, I say, re- 
calls to mind these facts, he will think, that what (Livy 
tells us) was the sentiment of the oldest senators con- 
cerning the artifices of Marcius,'’ would have been 
equally just with regard to the public proceedings in 
general and that the whole conduct of the Romans, 
from their vfctory at Zama to the end of the third Punic 
war, there was scarce any thing worthy of ancient Rome. 

‘‘ Veterc'', ct rnoris antiqai memores [senatores], negabant “ se in ea legatiooe 
[Marcii] Romanas agnoscere arlet>.” Liv. I. 42. c. 47. 

* The leader uili see, that the Homans had, for some time past, behaved 

themselves as infamousi; it) Spain, as in Greece and Africa. 
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BOOK VI. 

FROMTHK END OF THE THIRD I>1 Mf M AR IX THE 
YEAR OF ROME 607,M'HE.N CARTHAGE WAS DESTROY* 
ED, AND THI ROMAN POWER BECAME IRR ES 1 ST I B EE, 
TO THE DEATH OF THE YOUNGER GRACCHUS, IN t)32, 
THE TRUE DATE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF ROMAN 
LIBERTAE 

CHAP. I. 

The imprudent bebavioui of the Acha.‘anN draws upon them a waiN^ith Hoinc. I’liey 
are defeated in battle by Mutelliis, and afieiv\ai<l b\ Mijiiiinins, ulio deniolislies 
Corinth, Cbalcis and Tlu-bei. Cretce in lediittd into lliu loiiii of a RoiAan pio- 
vince. 

The Romans, in the pursuits of tlu-ir bouiulle.ss ambi- 
tion made no cjistinctiun between ancient friends and 
ancient enemies. States from whic-b they bad received the 
most important services, and tliose by wbicb they bad 
suffered the most terrible los.ses and calamities. In tliat 
very year when they totally destroyed the cit} and re- 
public of Carthage, they, with the like deliberate cruelty, 
subverted the commonwealth of Achaia, and delivered 
up Corinth, its capital, a prey to the flames. 

What gave occasion to tliis final overthrow of the 
liberties of Greece, was a new quarrel between the La- 
cedemonians and the rest of the Achaean confederacy, 
about rights and privileges. Both parties made appli- 
cation to the senate of Rome, who, having heard the 
pretensions of both, commissioned Aurelius Orestes, with 
some other senators, to go into Peloponnesus, and there 
terminate the dispute by a peremptory sentence. The 
Achaeans, ne\'ertheles.s, impatient of all delay in hum- 
bling their adversaries, had immediate recourse to arms ; 
and, regardless of the admonitions of Metellus, procon- 
sul in Macedon, who pressed them earnestly to forbear 
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war, and to wait the coming of the Roman commis- Y«ror 
sioners, began hostilities against the Laecdemonians, cw? 
and vanquished theiri in battle. Dairiocritus was at that -IJil’ 
time praetor of Achaia and general of the forces. liis 
successor, Diaeus, paying more deference to the repeated 
remonstrances of the proconsul, granted the Lacedemo- 
nians a truce, and during this truce the commissioners 
from the senate arrived at Corinth. Having there con- 
vened the diet of Achaia, they declared, “ That it was 
the will of the senate and peoj)le of Rome, that Lacede- 
mon, Corinth, Argos, Heracleum, near Mount Oeta, 
and Orchomenus in Arcadia, not having been anciently 
of the Achaean body, should now be dismembered from 
it, and becouie independent. ' Polybius says," that the roivb. 
Rom^ms did not intend actually to dismember the 
Achaean state; that their design was only to alarm the 
Achaeans, and curb the high spirit that then appeared 
among them. Be that as it will, the multitude were so 
pnn’oked, that they not only assaulted all the Lacedemo- 
nians they met with in the streets, but tore out of the 
houses of the ambassadors those who had taken refuge 
there. Orestes and his colleagues, at their return to 
Rome, reported, in the strongest terms, the insult they 
had suffered. Nevertheless, the fathers thought it ad- 
visable to try another embassy before they came to 
extremities w’ith the Acha?ans. Sextus Julius, a man of 
prudence and temper, was ordered, with two more, into 
Peloponnesus. Tliey repaired to iEgium, where theib. ui. 
diet of Achaia assembled. Julius spoke with great mo- 
deration, and palliated the insult upon the Roman am- 
bassadors more than the Achasans themselves would 

a May ii not be i oasonubly qursllom d, wliclbcr wbat I’olybius writes of these 
times deserves an equal credit with Ihe other parts of his history. He was an inti- 
mate friend and companion ofSc i|)ii» yKinilianns, and caipshcd, honoured, distinguished 
frnra all his countiymcn, hy iMmimiius, the destioyer of Coiinlh.and by the ten com* 
missioneis, who, willi that general, wcie appointed to seUlo Achaia in the form of a 
Roman province. With tliis liistoilan, thnefore, INIuniiuins Wos a person of great 
humanity, notwithstanding his proceedings at Corinth : and so .jEmilius Paulliis, and 
his sun Scipio, were both gentle and tender-hearted, in spile of all the proofs they 
give, by their actions, of a contrary temper. 
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R o"r E done; that they might see it was easy to satisfy the 
senate, if, for the future, nothing injurious were offered 
to the Romans or the Lacedemonians. The sober part 

consul- of the assembly heard Julius’s discourse with pleasure; 
but the multitude being under the influence of Diaeus 
and Critolaus, the latter of whom w’as now praetor, ima- 
gined that thi.'^ courtesy and condescension of the am- 
bassadors proceeded from their fears; the Roman arms 
not having prospered of late in Africa nor in Spain. 
However, the Achaeans answered. That they would send 
deputies to the senate to apologize for what had 'hap- 
pened to the Roman commissioners ; and proposed that 
a congress should be held at Tegea, where the disputes 
between them and the Lacedemonians might be accom- 
modated in an amicable manner. To that towp the 
Romans repaired, accompanied by deputies from Lace- 
demon. But, on the part of the Aclurans, cnly Crito- 
laus came. He had contrived that the rest of those who 
had been summoned should not appear; and now in the 
conference, he pretended that he could conclude nothing 
without the consent of his nation, but promised to re- 
port what passed to the next general diet. This was not 
to be held till six months after. Julius seeing through 
the artifice of the praetor, and highly offended with his 
arrogance and disingenuous conduct, dismissed the La- 
cedemonians, and returned to Rome. 

After his departure, Critolaus, during the whole win- 
ter, went about from city to city, convening the people, 
under colour of imparting to them what had passed in 
the conference at Tegea, but, in reality, to excite in them 
a hatred to the Romans. To conciliate to himself the 
affections of the populace, he engaged the magistrates 
to suspend all prosecutions for debt, till the war with the 
Lacedemonians should be terminated. By this means 
the unthinking multitude were drawn away to be en- 
tirely at his devotion. 

Metellus was still in Macedon, at the head of the 
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army, with which he had vanquished the two impostors, 
Andriscus and Alexander. Receiving advice of the com- 

motions in Peloponnesus, he dispatched thither four Ro 

mans, men of distinction, to endeavour a pacification . consul- 
They arrived at Corinth when the diet was actually as- 
sembled there. After the example of Julius, they spoke 
with temper and moderation, earne.stly exhorting the 
Achieans not to suffer their quarrels with the Lacede- 
monians to alienate their minds from the Romans. The 
Achasans (says Polybius) were at this time out of their 
sensbs, and especially the Corinthians. The latter treated 
the Roman deputies with derision ; and with clamour 
and tumult drove them out of the assembly. Critolaus 
took advantage of the present disposition of the multi- 
tude to declaim against those of the magistrates who did 
not enter into his views; and he used great freedoms in 
speaking of the Romans; “whom he was content to 
have for allies, but would never own for lords of Achaia. 

If you are men (said he to the people), you will never 
want friends and allies ; if you are but half men, you 
will never want masters.” And he insinuated to them, 

“ that his pre.sent measures had not been undertaken 
rashly, but in concert with kings and republics.” By 
such discourses he engaged the assembly to decree a re- 
newal of the war against the Lacedemonians: a war 
(says Polybius) indirectly declared against Rome. 

If Critolaus and the Achaeans were mad, they found i*""- 
other states as mad as themselves. The Thebans, in Achal’c. 
resentment for some fines imposed upon them by Metel- ^ 
lus and the Chalcidians, from what passion is not known, 
lost their reason so far as to imagine that they, in con- 
junction with the Achaeans, should be able to withstand 
the Roman power. S’.'*' 

Metellus, hearing that L. Mummius, the consul, was vau. 
coming from Italy with an army against the Achaeans, aciImc. 
and being ambitious of quieting them himself, sent 
new deputation to them, with a promise that the Roman 
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HOME should pardon their past faults, if they would 
B c^i '*5 *^0*1®^*^*^ to the dismembering from their body, Lacede- 

mon and the other cities before mentioned. To add 

coDtui- weight to his message, he advanced witli his forces by 
the way of Thessaly. The Achmans not listening to his 
overture, he continued his marcli, and came up with 
their army near Scarphea in Locris, where he routed it 
with great slaughter, and made lOOO prisoners. What 
became of Critolaus is uncertain; some say he poisoned 
himself, others that he was drowned in a marsh. Diams 
took the command enlisted the slaves (whom he set free), 
and drained Achaia and x\rcadia of tlieir men to recruit 
his army. Metellus marched to Thelies in Bceotia, and 
found it almost deserted. He forbade his soldiers to 
rifle the temples or the houses, or to do violence tp any 
of the inhabitants, whom they should find either in the 
city or the fields. Onl\ Pithyas. the chief magistrate 
and author of the defection, being taken, was put to 
death. From Thebes, Metellus proceeded to Corinth, 
where Diams had shut him.self up. The Homan, still 
earnestly desirous to finish the war before Murnmius 
could arrive, employed three of the principal men of the 
Achaean state, to persuade their countrymen to an ac- 
ceptance of the peace offered them. The inhabitants of 
Corinth would have complied ; but Diieus and his fac- 
tion were the masters; and these cast the deputies into 
prison ; yet for the bribe of a talent, they were soon after 
released by Diaous himself. 

B. 2 When Metellus had fought (says Florus), Murnmius 
Pau'’. came to the victory. On his arrival at the isthmus he 
rtha'i” sent Metellus and his army back into Macedon. The 
besieged soon after made a sally upon an advanced guard 
of the consul’s troops, killed many of them, and pursued 
the rest to their camp. Dimus, flushed with this success, 
came out of the town, and offered the consul battle, it 
was fought just at the entrance of the isthmus. The 
Achaean horse were broken at the first onset and ran 
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away ; their foot, though much inferior in number to T«ar of 
the enemy, behaved themselves resolutely, till being at- 
tacked in flank by a body of chosen troops, they were 
thrown into confusion, and could no longer make resist- 
ance. Had Diaeus retired into Corinth, a place of great 
strength, he might probably have obtained some toler- 
able conditions from Miimmius, who would be in haste 
to finish the war : but the Achaean, instead of turning 
his thoughts to t^e preservation of the town, or its inha- 
bitants, fled straight to Megalopolis, his native city, 
where he set fire to his house, killed his wife (that she 
might not fall into the enemy's hands), and put an end 
to his own life by poison. 

The consul, when the next day he advanced to Co- 
rinth. found the gates open. All who had fled thither 
from the battle, and most of the citizens, had quitted the 
place in the night. Of those who had stayed there, 
he put the men to the sword, and sold the women and 
children ; and having jiluudered the city of its statues, 
paintings, and most valuable efiects, he set fire to it,'' 
and reduced the whole to ashes. The walls were after- 
W'ard demolished, and the lands of the Corinthians given 
to the Sicyonians: such was the decree of the senate. 

The pretence for this severity was, the insult offered to L.v.Epit. 
the Roman ambassadors; the true reasons, according to liromc. 
Cicero, the strength and situation of the place, which Liv. Fpit 
might one day encourage the Achaeans to rebel. Mum- PaJJan. 
mius afterward got into his power thoseof the Corinthians 
who had fled out of the city, and sold them all for slaves. 

Thebes (which Metellus had spared) and Chalcis, were 
both razed to the ground by the consul, who also dis- 
armed the inhabitants and demolished the walls of the 
other towns that had taken part with the Achaeans in 
this war. All this be performed before the arrival of ten 

Florus and others ])reteiul that the famous Coiinthian bra.ss was formed at this 
ooiiflagrationi by the mixture of gold, silver, and copper, which being melted, ran to- 
gether into one masi. 
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K o ji'e commissioners, whom the senate had appointed to settle, 
„ . in concert with him, the affairs of Achaia. These commis- 

— — sioners abolished, in all the cities of Greece, the popular 
consul- government, and placed over them magistrates chosen 
from among the richest of the citizens. They likewise 
suppressed all national assemblies ; but these were re- 
stored not many years after. Greece became now a 
Roman province, under the name of the province of 
Achaia, whither Rome sent a praetof annually to go- 
vern it.' 

nut. Polybius the historian came at this time into Pelo- 
ri.iio. ponnesus, opportunely to defend the memory of his 
father's friend, Philopoemen. Some base, foolish fellow, 
to make his court to Mummius and the ten commis- 
sioners, had moved to have all the honours, forjnerly 
done to Philopoemen, in the several cities of Greece, 
abolished. He accused the deceased of having shewed 
himself, in all his actions, an enemy to the Romans. 
Eicll’p Pol}bius, on the other hand, represented that Philopce- 
men, though he had indeed sometimes opposed the mea- 
sures of the Romans, had proceeded only in the way of 
remonstrance and dissuasion ; that when the war was 
breaking out between them and Antiochus, and before 
the Roman armies came into Greece, he had advised and 
engaged his countrymen to declare against the Syrian 
and his allies the .^tolians. In a word, Polybius made 
so good a defence, that Mummius and the commis- 
sioners would not suffer the honours of Philopoemen, 
to be in any degree abrogated. Polybius farther re- 
quested and obtained, that some statues of Achaeus, 
Aratus, and Philopoemen, already carried out of Pelo- 
ponnesus into Acarnania, might be brought back : by 
which he so greatly pleased and obliged his countrymen, 
that on this account they erected a marble statue to him ; 
and the commissioners, as a mark of their esteem, of- 

^ It is tboDght that Macedon, io this jear, took the form of a prstorian proTioco. 
Raf. Feat. 
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fered him whatever he should choose of the effects of 
Diaeus, before they were exposed to sale. The Greek sar. 

» B C. 14 5 . 

not only declined the offer, but exhorted all his friends — ^ — 
to follow his example. consul- 

The commissioners being sensible of the abilities and 
noble spirit of the man, gave him in charge, at their de- 
parture for Italy, to make a progress through the several 
cities of Greece, jutlge controversies among the inhabit- 
ants, and make them acquainted with the new constitu- 
tion and laws. He happily executed this commission, 
put Jin end to all private contests among his countrymen, 
and brought them to acquiesce in the established form of 
government. In gratitude for these services, they in 
many places erected statues to him, on the base of one 
of whicli was an inscription to this effect: “ That Pausan. 
Greece would not have erred, if, from the beginning, c. 37. 
she had followed tlie counsels of Polybius; and when, 
through error, she came to need assistance, she found it 
in him.*' 

Polybius (as quoted by Strabo) tells us, that he saw p- 8. 
some of the llomau soldiers playing at dice upon a pic- ^ 
ture of Bacchus, by Aristides; a picture esteemed one 
of the finest in the world. Kin^ Attains afterward pim. b. 

^ .^5. c 4. 

bought it at the price of OOO.OOO sesterces, at the sale.anf. 
of the plunder of Corinth; which wlien Mummius un- iutimot. 
derstood, he was beyond measure astonished, and con- 
cluded that the picture had some magical virtue. He 
would not, therefore, let the king have it, but carried it 
to Rome, and placed it in the temple of Ceres. If we 
may believe Velleius Paterculus, Mummius was so little 
of a virtuoso, that he covenanted with the masters of the 
ships, whom he hired to convey from Corinth to Italy, 
a great number of exquisite pieces of paintmg and sta- 
tuary, that, “If they lost any of them, they should fur- 
nish others in their stead.” 

The conqueror raised no fortune to himself out of the cc. a. 
spoils of the country he had conquered. j4t his death, 
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ko'me^® did not leave enough to portion his daughter; the 
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senate gave her a portion. After his triumph, the chief 
ornaments of which were the j)ictnres and statues he had 
brought from Corinth, he em|)lovecl tliem to embellish 
Rome and the neighbouring cities. Yet, that he made 
use of none of them to adorn his own house, as one his- 
torian says, and Cicero seems to say, cannot well be re- 
conciled with what Strabo tells us, of iMummius’s being 
cheated of some of them by Luculliis.— This man, being 
about to dedicate a temple of his own building, borrowed 
a certain number of the pictures to hang up in it during 
the ceremony, promising to return them as soon as it 
should be over. After the dedication, he told Mum- 
mius that he might fetch away his pictures if he pleased ; 
intimating probabh", at the same tim(% that he would be 
guilty of sacrilege it he did. He bore the loss with pa- 
tience; for which he was much applauded. 

Mummius took the surname of A('haicus; as Mc- 
tellu'^, who, about this time, triumphed lor his conquest 
in Maccdon, took that of Maccdonicus. In the tri- 
umph of the latter was led in chains the impostor An- 
driscus. 


CHAP. II. 

A sammarj account of the actions of llie Romans in Spain, from tlie year.VjS to the 
year 600. The Roman senate foibid the SegedtMises, a people of Celtibeiia, to 
enlarge their town, and they not obeying, a con.sular arm v under Fulviiis Nobiiior 
is sent against them •, whereupon they take refuge anion^ the Arvaci, another peo- 
ple of Celliheria, whose capital was Nurnanlia. The two naliiiiis jointly carry on 
ihp war with advantage. The consul AJarcelliis [in 001] j)ermilR (he Arvaci to 
send deputies to Koine to ask a peace; and, though their pi'lition i.s rcieeted by 
the senate, jet he concludes a treat > with them. IJi.s successor Liiciillus, without 
any provocation, invades the country of the Vacciei, and there bfliaves himself 
cruellv and jierlidiously. In Farther .Spam, (he Losiianians [irUiOSiJ rout tlic forces 
o( the Kriinan pra-tor (ialba. He afterward tieaclienmslj massai res many thou- 
sands (»f tliem, who had submitted to him on conditions. Velilius, the successor 
of Galb.j [in 60 Ij having gained .some advantage over the LusilanianH, and forced 
them into a place whence they could not easily retreat, Viriatns, then a private 
soldier, save.s them by a stiatageni, and is do iared their general. He soon after 
defeats Velilius, who is taken piisoiier, and slain. Viriatus is victorious over the 
Roman generals in every action, for three years snccessively. 

Spain was now the chief object of the senate’s atten- 
tion. Nothing has been said of the transactions in that 
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country, since the settling of the tranquillity there, by 
Cato, in the year 558.* - s.. 

The year following, Scipio Nasica began to extend 
the Roman conquests in Farther Spain.' He took 
about fifty towns, or rather castles. Next year the Lu- 
sitaniaiis' fell upon that province, and pillaged it; but, 
in their return, Nasica stripped them of their booty near 
Ilipa, on the north of the Bsetis. His successor, M. 
Fulvius Nobiiior, defeated in battle the Vaccrei,’ Vetto- 
nes, and Celtibcrian.s at Toletum, on the north of the 
Tagus. The following campaign (year of Rome 56 1), c. se. 
Fulvius took several towns, and last of all Toletum. c.V. 
His successor, L. yEinilius Paullus, who afterward con- 
quered Perses, conducted the war in Spain for three years 
with various success. The Romans seem to have ex- i-'''- ep'*- 
tended their conque.sts but little farther in this province, 
till the year 5/3, when L. Po.sthumius Albinus subdued 
the Lusitanians and Vaccici, and triumphed over them. 

Yet these nations were far from being totally reduced, 
as we shall find hereafter. 

In tlie Hither Province, C. Flaininius Nepos, the prae- Lny, 
tor for the year 560, took llucia, a city of the Ore- c.'?. * 
tani, near neighbours to the Celtiberians." The latter 
made war against the Romans in the year 506; and in 

l>y tlir coiKjnt’sti. of Scipio Africanu.s in Spaiti, tlarin^tljc second Punic war, the 
Romans In'camc inaslers of almost ail the country between llu* Pyrenees and the Ibe- 
rus, and peibaps of a small territory beyond that river. This, for a considerable 
time, made the llilher ProMiice. In the same war, they became possessed of the 
sea-coa*jl fioin ibt* mouth of the Iberus to Gades; but seem to have gone only a little 
way up into the country ; for all the towns which Scipio reduced in those parts, lay 
not far from llie sea. 'J'his long tract got the name of the Farther Province. 

Fur several years after the Roman.s made no new acquisitions in Spain. All their 
battles there were fought against tlie nations alicady conquered, hut often rebelling. 

To reduce these rehel.s were employed Lcntuliic and Acidinus, Sernpronhis Tudita- 
iius and M. llrlvius, Q. AJ mucins 'riieimns and Cato. Hist. \ol. S. p. 209. u02. 31d. 

* 'Pile boundaries o( Lusitania are mentioned in voi. ‘3. p. 57. note. 

^ The Vaccaei were situated on llie north of the Durins, the A ettones, between 
that river and liic Tagus. Strabo i elates, that certain oi the Vettonos (after tiiis na- 
tion was subdued) seeing some Roman centurions walking to and fro, for air and 
cxerci.se, imagined that they were mad, and, in kindues.s, offered to conduct ibemtu 
their tents. 

sr Celtibeiia, according to Strabo, (b. .3. p. 162.) was bounded on llie north by the 
Berones; and on the west by the Vacc,ci, Vetloiics, C.iipetaui, &c. ; on the south, by 
the Orelani and the nations on the Siiero ; and on the east, by the mountains called 
Idnheda, wliicli stretch along the south side of the Tbenis from the Cantabri to the 
Mediterranean sen. In this country rose the Durius, the Tagus, and the Anas. 
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568 , with the assistance of the Lusitanians, routed the 
joint forces of Crispinus and Calpurnius (the praetors of 
both provinces) in Carpetania, not far from Hippo and 
Toletum. All these places were near the head of the 
Tagus; on the banks of which river, the same praetors 
afterward obtained a victory over the enemy, (]uieted 
the provinces, and triumphed over the Celtiberians and 
Lusitanians. 

The Celtiberians, in the year 572 , rebelled once more, 
c. 30 33. and were defeated by Q- Fulvius Flaccus, the pro-praetor 
of Hither Spain, who then took Contrebia, at the'head 
of the Tagus; and the greatest part of Celtiberia sub- 
mitted. Nevertheless, the praetor Tib. Senipronius Grac- 
c.*: chus was sent against them next year. Alter taking 

Miinda by surprise, he sat down before Certiina. ^ The 
inhabitants of this place sent a deputation to him, to tell 
him that “ Had tliey forces sufficient, they would fight 
him; and to desire, he would permit them ‘o go and 
ask assistance of their countrymen, encamped -ot fur 
oft': adding, that if they were refused assistance, they 
would then consider what was best for them to do. 
Their demand astonished Gracchus ; ye, he consented. 
The Spaniards went straight to the Celtiberian camp, 
and soon after, with ten deputies from thence, returned 
to the Romans. It was in the heat of the day. They 
began with asking the general to order them somedrinl ; 
drink was given them. They called for more, and more 
they had; the soldiers being greatly diverted with the 
simplicity of these Spaniards. When the deputies had 
quenched their thirst, the eldest of them thus addressed 
himself to the praetor: “ W'e are sent by our nation to 
know what it is you depend upon, that you bring war 
into this country.” “ I depend upon a good army (said 
Gracchus), which if you please you shall see;” and in- 
stantly he ordered his troops to arm, and pass in review 
before the deputies.'' This sight deterred them from 

>> From all tbix it appears that the Romans harl never been in this part of Celt!- 
Vieria before. 
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assisting the people of Certima ; and the town surren- 
dered to the praetor. 

After this, he marched against the Celtiberians that 
were in the field. These, though they had refused to 
fight for their neighbours, stood upon their own de- 
fence. Gracchus, by parties which he detached to skir- 
mish with the enemy, drew them towards his camp; 
whence his legions, ready for action, sallied out on a 
sudden, and entirely routed them. He then took Alee, 
their capital : after which, Ergavia and 103 other towns* 
.surrendered to him in a few days. Before he left the 
province, he made a treaty with the Celtiberians. The 
substance of it will be presently mentioned. 

From this time we find nothing of moment done in 
Spain, till the Lusitanian war, of which that with Viria- 
tus was a continuation. In the year 599, the praetor of 
the Farther Province, L. Calpurnius Piso, was defeated 

tlic Lusitanians, whom Appian calls (avrovo/xoi) a peo- 
pie governed hy their own laws. Next year, L. Mum- 
niids,* wiio succeeded Calpurnius, was vanquished in Aftn. 
' ittle by the Lusitanians: yet he afterward fought pros- ac'.,... 
-erously against them in several engagements. 

In the same year (600 of Rome) began the Celtibe- 
rian, sometimes called the Numantine, war. The occa- r- 
sion of it was this: the people of Segeda, a city of the 
Belli, a nation of Celtiberia, were going to enlarge their 
town, bring new inhabitants into it, and build a wall 
round it. To put a stop to this work, the senate of 
Rome signified to the Segedenses that it was contrary to 
the treaty concluded with Gracchus ; and ordered them 
at the same time to send auxiliar’^ soldiers to the Roman 
armies in Spain, and pay the tribute stipulated by the 
above-mentioned treaty. They replied, that Gracchus 

' Poljbias sajs, Gracchus took SOD towns. But Posidonius blames the Greek 
historian for calling castles towns, in flattery to Gracchus. Strabo joins with Posi- 
donius^ and flnds fault with those authors who affirm that there are 1000 towns in 
Spain ; and he asserts that there are few towns, but many villages in that country. 

Strab* b. 3. p. 163. 

VOL. III. 2n 
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had indeed forbid them to build new towns, but that no 
mention had been made of repairing or enlarging old 
towns; and that, as for the quota of soldiers and the 
tribute, the senate had formerly remitted both. This 
was true: but Appian tells us, that the Romans always 
reserved to themselves a power of resuming such grants. 
It w’ould seem that the Segedenses were like to be pow- ' 
erfully supported, or that the Romans were in great haste 
to make a conquest of this country; for they ordered 
that the consuls elect should enter upon their office, not 
the 15th of March, as usual, but the 1st of January:* 
and one of them, Q. Fulvius Nobilior, received direc- 
tions to go immediately into the Hither Province. Upon 
his arrival there, the Segedenses, not having finished 
their wall, took refuge aiiiongst the Arvaci, people of 
Celtiberia, whose capital was Numantia,' at the head of 
the Durius. 

Under the command of a general named Cams, a 
cilizen of Segeda, an army was formed of 25,000 men, 
probably the united forces of the two nations. He laid 
an ambush for the consul, fell upon him by surprise, 
slew 0000 of the Ronians, and put the rest to flight. 
But pursuing the runaways too far, and in disorder, he 
was charged by the Roman horse that had been left to 
guard the baggage ; and in this action he lost 600O men 
with his own life. — Night put an end to the conflict. 
The same night the Spaniards rendezvoused at Numan- 
tia, and created two new generals, Ambo and Leuco. 
Fulvius came three days after, and encamped within 
three miles of the city. A second battle was fought, in 
which the Romans had the advantage in the beginning, 
by means of some elephants they had received from Ma- 
sinissa (the Arvaci, according to Appian, having never 

^Florus p’ves a different account of the cause of the Noinantine war. If (says 
he) we may bpeak ihc Lrutii, there hardly ever was a war more unjust. The Numan- 
tines had received into their town the Segedenses, their relation.*! and allies, who had 
escaped out of the hands of the Unmans; no regard was Lad to the excuses and en- 
treaties of the Numantiiies ; and as the price of peace (hey were required to gi?e up 
(heir arms.” B. i’. c. 1R. 
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seen any before).* But the consul bringing those ele- 
phants near the walls of Nuinantia,"’ whither the enemy 
had fled, one of the beasts, wounded in the head by a 
great stone, turned in a rage upon the Roman troops ; 
and the rest of the beasts following his example, the 
whole army was thrown into confusion. The Numan- 
tines took advantage of the accident, made a sally, and 
slew 4000 of their enemies. After this and some other 
di.sasters, Ocilis, a town where the Romans had their 
money, and a magazine of provisions, revolted to the 
Celtiberians, Fulvius, quite discouraged, durst not se- 
parate his troops to put them into w’inter- quarters. He 
kept them encamped in the field all the winter ; which 
proved so severe, that many of his soldiers died of dis- 
tempers caused by the extremity of the cold ; and the 
army suffered much for want of provisions. 

The consul, M. Claudius Marccllus, in the year of 
Rome 601 , succeeded Fulvius in Hither Spain, and 
brought with him 8000 foot and 500 horse. He laid 
siege to Ocilis, the inhabitants of which obtained pardon 
on paying thirty talents and giving hostages. The fame 
of the consul’s clemency engaged the Arvaci to sue for 
peace. They offered to submit to a moderate penalty, 
on condition the treaty they had made with Gra^hus 
might be renewed. Marcellus, desirous of the honour 
of finishing the war, gave them leave to solicit the se- 
nate upon the affair. At the same time some petty na- 
tions of Spain, enemies to the Arvaci, and in confede- 
racy with Rome, sent deputies thither to oppose their 
demands. The allies were first heard. These, pre- 
tending to be in fear of the Arvaci, prayed “That 
Rome would either keep a standing army in Spain or 
protect their friends, or, that before she recalled her le- 
gions, the Arvaci might be so severely punished, as to 

* Appian must only mean that this generation had not seen elephants, or else we 
must suppose that the Carthaginians had never brought their armies into this coun> 
try, for they seem always to have made use of elephants. 

Florus says Numanlia had no walls. 

2X2 
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be deterred from all future rebellion : for that, if nei- 
ther of these were done, the Spaniards in friendship with 
the republic, would be treated by the rest as traitors to 
their country.” 

When the Arvaci were admitted to audience, they 
spoke like men of spirit, sensible of their inability to con- 
tend with Rome. In mentioning the battles fought, 
they insinuated that the advantage had been on their 
side; nevertheless they offered to submit to a fine, pro- 
vided it were something fixed and ascertained, and pro- 
vided they might hereafter be upon the same foot as by 
the treaty of Gracchus. The fathers gave one and the 
same answer to the deputies from both parties, which 
was only this; “That Marcellas should let them know 
the senate’s pleasure.” To him they sent private orders 
to prosecute the war with a vigour becoming Romans. 
But as the fathers doubted of his courage from the in- 
clination he had shewn to peace, one of their first cares 
was to provide him a successor. Licinius Lucullus, who 
had entered upon the consulship for the year 602, re- 
ceived orders to prepare for an expedition into Hither 
Spain. When the levies came to be raised for this ser- 
vice, it was found that none of the Roman youth would 
give m their names to be enrolled nay, nobody would 
acce^ of the office either of tribune or lieutenant. The 
fear which Marcellus had betrayed, and the reports 
spread by Fulvius and his soldiers (who had passed the 
winter in tents), of the hardships and losses they had 
suffered in the Celtiberian war, and of the invincible 
courage of the enemy, were the causes of this backward- 
ness. Polybius reports, that in this critical conjunc- 
ture, when the senate and consuls were at a loss what 
measures to take, Scipio iEmilianus," who had not yet 
acquired any military renown, extricated them out of 

® According to Epitome (b. 48.)hoth the consuls were sent to prison by tbe 

tribunes of the people, for refa«ing to exempt from the service some of iheir friends. 

• If, as Plutarch reports, Scipio was about seventeen at the battle of Pjdna, which 
happened in 585, he must have been at this time aboat thirty-four years of age. 
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their perplexity. In an harangue to the multitude, he 
told them, that though he was invited into Macedon, to 
discharge there an employment that would be less dan- 
gerous and more profitable to himself, he was ready, at 
the pleasure of the senate, to go either as lieutenant or 
tribune into Spain ; whither he thought the exigencies 
of the republic called all those who had any ambition of 
true glory. The generous zeal for his country, which 
Scipio expressed, both by words and example, had the 
effects proposed : for he got much applause, and the re- 
public many .soldiers for the war in Spain. They came 
in crowds to be enrolled. 

In the mean time, Marcellus having advice that Lu- App. in 
cullus was coming to succeed him, and being deter- ^"sj. 
mined to leave him nothing to do, negotiated and con- 
cluded a peace with the Arvaci and other Celtiberians, 
they giving hostages and 6oo talents. Lucullus, at his Posido- 

• I r 1 11 • • I • • nius ap, 

arrival, found all quiet in the province; but coveting 
both glory and money (for he had very little of either), pi i®. 
he, without any provocation, and without orders from 
the senate, invaded the country of the Vacca;i, a people 
bordering ujion the Arvaci. Crossing the Tagus, he App. m 
laid siege to Pauca, one of their towns. The inhabit- 
ants, after some .sallies and skirmishes, sent out the 
most venerable of their citizens, to ask upon what con- 
ditions they might purchase his friendship. He an- 
swered, “By giving hostages, paying 100 talents, and 
sending their cavalry to serve in his army.” To all this 
they consented. Lucullus then desired them to admit 
a garrison into the d;own. This also they agreed to, 
and received 2000 soldiers ; who, when they had pos- 
sessed themselves of the walls, let in the rest of the 
army. Presently he gave the signal to put all the inha- 
bitants to the sword, and plunder the town. Of 20,000 
very few escaped, and these by making a shift to get over 
the walls. After this glorious and gainful exploit, he 
marched to Intercatia, where 20,000 foot and 2000 
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horse had assembled to defend it. Finding the place so 
well guarded, he would have made a treaty with the 
Intercatians ; but they reproached him with his perfidy 
at Pauca, and would not trust him. He, therefore, be- 
sieged the town in form, and, after some time, made a 
breach in the wall. — However, when he attempted to 
enter the place, he was repulsed, and the Intercatians 
repaired the breach. Famine distressing both parties, 
they came to an accommodation. The besieged agreed 
to supply the consul with 600 O coats for his soldiers, 
and some cattle, and to give fifty hostages. As fot gold 
and silver (the thirst after which had been the cause of 
this war) he could have none. This people were poor, 
and if we may believe Appian, gold and silver were not 
in esteem among them. But now the question was, 
what security the besieged should have for the perfonn- 
ance of covenants on Lucullus’s part. And it seems, 
that though they would not take his word, they con- 
fided in Scipio’s, who promised that they should not be 
treated with fraud or treachery. How Scipio came to 
have so much creilit with them does not appear; for we 
find nothing recorded of him, for which he could be 
distinguished by them, but that he had killed one of the 
stoutest of tiieir countrymen in single combat. 

From Intcrcatia, Luculhis marched to Palantia, a 
town famous for the bravery of its inhabitants, and whi- 
ther many people from the neighbouring countries had 
retired. Some of his officers, therefore, advised the con- 
sul to pass by this place; but he, having been told that 
it was rich, would needs try whaWcould be done. The 
Palantines quickly drove him from before their town, 
and pursued him in his retreat as far as to the river Du- 
rius; whence, without much glory (whatever money he 
may have got), he stole away into Turdetania, and there 
- wintered. 

App.in In Farther Spain, the praetor M. Atilius Serranus had 
succeeded Mummius, who \<fcnt to Rome to demand a 
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triumph. Atilius made a successful expedition in Lusi- 
tania ; but, upon his going* into winter-quarters, there 
was almost a general insurrection of the several nations 
of that coiintr}^ They attacked some cities in alliance 
with Rome. The praetor Ser. Sulpicius Galba, who in 
602 succeeded Atilius, hastened to the relief of the Ro- 
man allies; but was entirely routed by the enemy, and 
lost 7000 men. Having fled with the horse to a city 
called Carmelis, he there gathered about him what re- 
mained of his broken forces, and, when he had raised 
20,000 men among the allies, bravely marched into vyin- 
ter-quarters. 

In the mean time, the Lusitanians invaded that part of 
the Roman province which lay between them and Tur- 
detania, where Lucullus wintered. Hearing that they 
were in the neighbourhood, he sent out against them his 
best troops, which falling upon them by surprise, slew 
4000. And when the enemy made a second irruption, 
he cut ofT 1500 of them, near Gades, and took many 
prisoners ; after which he entered Lusitania, and ravaged 
it. Galba, encouraged by the success of Lucullus, now 
came forth again, and plundered the country on his 
side. The Lusitanians of that quarter sent to him, offer- 
ing to submit upon conditions. He received their de- 
puties kindly, and said, He-knew that poverty and the 
barrenness of their country had compelled them to have 
recourse to rapine for a subsistence; that he pitied their 
condition ; and that if they would keep in friendship 
with Rome, he would assign them a better country than 
their own: but then he must divide them into cantons, 
because he had not lands lying together sufficient for 
all.” The Lusitanians, believing what he said, came to 
him in great numbers on a day he had appointed. He 
divided them into three companies, ordering each to re- 
pair to a different place, and there wait his farther direc- 
tions. When these companies were got to such a dis- 
tance from each other nas was sufficient for his purpose, 
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he led his troops to the nearest, and having prevailed 
with the Spaniards to give up their arms (for which he 
told themi they had no farther use), he let loose upon 
them his soldiers, who put them to the sword. In like 
manner he massacred the second and third companies, 
before they could have notice of what happened to their 
fellows. The number of the slain some authors make 
to be 30,000, others only QOOO. A few escaped; among 
whom was Viriatus, who became soon after general of 
the Lusitaiiians. Galba, surpassing Lucullus in avarice, 
gave but little of the booty acquired in his expedition to 
the soldiers, or his friends ; the rest he converted to his 
own use. Though he were one of the richest men in 
Rome, yet he never scrupled to lie or to peijure himself, 
if any thing was to be got by it. And what rendered 
*’• him a complete pest to society, he was, with all these 
vices, a great orator : insomuch, that though prosecuted 
at Rome for the massacre above related, and though 
Cato was his accuser, yet by his eloquence he obtained 
absolution by almost all the suffrages of the people. 

App.in iji tjie year ( 3 q 4 (vvhen the third Punic w’ar began), 
p. S8y. the praetor C. Vetilius came from Rome into Spain with 
a new army, and took the place of Galba. The Lusita- 
nians had assembled about 10,000 men, and were ra- 
vaging Turdetania. Vetilius fell upon them when dis- 
persed about the country, slew many, and drove the rest 
into a place whence they could not easily retreat, and 
where, if they stayed, they must perish with hunger. In 
this distress, they sent deputies to Vetilius, offering to 
become faithful subjects to Rome, if he would only grant 
them lands where they might settle, and which would 
be sufficient to subsist them. The praetor readily con- 
sented; and a treaty was upon the point of being con- 
cluded, when Viriatus admonished his countrymen to 
put no trust in Roman faith. “ Remember (said he) 
the perfidiousness of Lucullus and Galba. If you will 
but follow my directions, I engage to bring you safe out 
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of this place.” Hope reviving in their breasts, they in- 
stantly chose him general. Viriatiis drew up his troops 
as if he meant to give battle. Then, having selected 
1000 of his best horse to remain with him, he com- 
manded the rest of his forces, upon a signal given, to 
disperse themselves, and, by different ways, fly to the 
city of Tribola, and there wait for him. Every thing 
being ready for the execution of his stratagem, he 
mounted his horse, for that was to be the signal, and the 
soldiers all at once broke their ranks and fled. Vetilius, 
surprised and disconcerted, and not daring to order his 
men to the pursuit, lest Viriatus should fall upon them 
in the rear, bent all his forces against him, vvho seemed 
to offer battle. The Lusitanian, by keej)ing his cavalry in 
continual motion, one while retreating, and then making 
a feint as if he would fight, eluded all the efforts of the 
enemy. When he judged that his men were got safe to 
the place of rendezvous, he followed them in the night, 
by ways unknown to the Romans. The success of this 
stratagem acquired him great reputation, and not only 
established his authority, but augmented his strength ; 
numbers flocking from all quarters to serve under his 
command. 

According to Livy, Viriatus from a shepherd became Liv.Epn. 
a hunter, and from a hunter a robber, living by his 
sword, a method of life which inured him to dangers and 
fatigues. But when he is said to have been a robber, 
perhaps nothing more ought to be understood by it, than 
that he helped to rob the Romans of what they had got by 
rapine in his country : or, perhaps, that he and his com- 
panions made war after the manner of robbers, falling 
upon their enemies by surprise, and disappearing imme- 
diately after the action. For Appian calls a regular army 
of 10,000 Lusitanians, 10,000 robbers. But with such 
robbers we shall find that the senate and people of Rome 
did not disdain to conclude a treaty of friendship and 
alliance. 
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Vetilius having advice that the enemy were rendez- 
voused at Tribola, resolved to march thither. The Lu- 
sitanian had laid an ambush in tiie way ; so that the Ro- 
mans found themselves on a sudden attacked in front 
and rear. Of 10,000 men scarce 60OO escaped to Car- 
pessus ; the rest were slain or taken prisoners. Vetilius 
himself fell alive into the enemy’s hands ; but the 
Spaniard who took him, seeing him old and unwieldy, 
and thinking he would not sell for much, slew him. 
The quaestor, now general of the Roman army, keeping 
his own troops within the walls of Carpessus, sent into 
the field 5000 men of his Spanish allies. Viriatus cut 
them all oft, not a man escaping ; after which the quaes- 
tor not daring to stir abroad, continued quiet in the 
town, and waited for assistance from Rome. 

C. Plautius Hypsaeus succeeded Vetilius (in the year 
605). He brought with him 10,000 foot and 1300 
horse. On the arrival of this new army, Viriatus, who 
was pillaging the country about Carpessus, pretended 
fear, and made a feigned flight. Plautus detached 4000 
men to pursue him. The Spaniard suddenly facing 
about, fell upon them, and put the greater part to the 
sword. Eager to repair his honour, the pra;tor fol- 
lowed V^iriatus over the Tagus, and fought a pitched 
battle with him, but was so entirely routed, and with 
scch destruction of his men, that, not daring longer to 
keep the field, he went, says Appian, into winter-quar- 
ters in the middle of summer.’’ 

The Lusitanian had the like success the two following 
years (606 and 607) against the praetor C. Unimanus, 
and his successor, Nigidius Figulus.'’ 

P Plantias, at bis retnrn to Rome, being accuHeil of having suATeretl these losses 
tbrotigli his ill conduct, was banished by a decree of the people. Dio. Sic. Excerpt. 
1. 26 ap. Val( s. 

4 According to one aathor, the victories of Viriatu.s had so intimidated the Ro- 
mans, that 1000 of them were vanquished by 300 Lusit lians. ft is added that, 
after tbi.s virion, afoot-soldier, who had piiinued the 1 irmy too far, was ciicom- 
pa.sHed by a body of (heir cavalry, that with his lance Ii : killed the horse of ono 
of the Homans, and with a stroke of his sword, cut off the der*s head. — After which 
he walked away at his leisure, and with an air of contempt ; Ike Romans remainiag 

astonishment, and not daring to approach him. Claud, ap. Oros. h. 5- c. 4. 
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CHAP. III. 

The oonsal Fabiiifi (brother to Scipio ^milianus) being sent into Farther Spain, 
leaves his (joaialor to discipline the army, and makes a journey of devotion tc 
Gadcs. Ill Ihe mean lime, Virialus vanquishes the Romans in battle. 

A regulation is made at Rome, tiiat the six praetors shall continne in the city during 
the year of their oflice : two of them to take cognizance of civil causes, as foi- 609. 
merly ; and the other four to try criminal cauHe.s: and that, after the expiration of 
thrir year, they shall repair to their respective provinces abroad. 

Fabios obtains a \iclor3 over Viriatus; who afterward defeats Quinctius, the suc- 
cessor to Fahius. 

The consul Appius Claudius contrives to kindle a war with the Salass^ and gainsu 
victory; but having lost a battle before, the senate refuse him a triumph. lie 
nevcrlheles'i triumpht^ ai:d during the procession his daughter, a vestal, protects 
him fiom being insulted by a tribune. 

His colleague Metellus renews the war in Celtiberia*. 6ll. 

Next year b) a remarkable act of humanity, he engages several towns to submit to 
the Romans. 

The consul Senilianus loses a battle against Virialus in Farther Spain. 

A third Macedonian impostor prevails with the people of that country to take arms 
in his cause. Tremellius, a Roman quaestor, by one victory finishts the war. 

The Lusitanian war being grown a very serious affair, 
and.tlie republic, by the destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth, being now at leisure eflbctually to provide for 
the support of her authority in Spain, she resolved to 
send thither a new army, under the command of a 
consul. 

Q. Fahius ^F/milianus (brother of the younger Scipio) 
was, with L. H(5stilius Mancinus, raised to the consul- ^ 

shijj for the year 6oS. Mancinus had, two years since, 

in quality of praetor, commanded the Roman fleet before collui- 
Carthage; and after his return home, having made a 
plan of the city and its fortifications, had explained to ziTii. 
the multitude the operations of the siege, as carried on 
by Scipio: a condescension so agreeable to them, that 
for this merit chiefly they now honoured him with the 
consular fasces."^ 

Fahius, either by lot or by special appointment, hadf^^J;'" 
Farther Spain for his province. He landed Boetica (the >’• 

t \i the election of ledilcs for tliis year, there happened an event which shews 
how much it imported the greatest men of Rome not to offend the meanest. P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio Na>ica (son of a president of the senate, and grandson of the famous 
Nasica, who, for his emineiil probity, had been judged the most worthy of all the 
Romans to receive the statue of the gbddess Cybele) was one of the candidates. 

Nasica, to pay the usual civility to one of the citizens, took him by the hand, and 
finding it extremely hard and callous, plea.santlj asked him “ Whether lie used to 
walk upon his hands?” a jest which somucli offended the rustic tribes, that they le- 
fased the candidate their votes. Val. Max. b. 7 . c. 5 . 2. 
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Ywr of present Andalusia) with 15,000 foot and 2000 horse. 

ROME . , . . , , T, /• 1 • 

eo6. As his troops consisted wholly of raw men (it being 
-1_! — ■ thought reasonable that the soldiers who had served in 
cmIui- Africa and Greece should have repose), he would not ha- 
zard a battle, till by exercise and discipline he had pre- 
pared them for it. Leaving this care for a while to his 
lieutenant, he went by sea to Gades, there to perform 
his devotions to Hercules, from whom the Fabian family 
pretended to derive their lineage. At his return, he 
found that his army had been vanquished by the enemy. 
Nor was he at all disposed to attempt revenge by a ge- 
neral battle; to which Viriatus frequently challenged 
him. The Roman, nevertheless, from time to time, 
detached small parties to skirmish, that his soldiers might 
thereby become acquainted with the enemy, and gra- 
dually lose all dread of them. 

The choice made at Rome of supreme magistrates for 
the new year, seems a strong proof of the degeneracy of 
iTom'^c people from the virtue of their forefathers. They 
placed at the head of the republic Sulpicius Galba, the 

cruel, perfidious, rapacious, eloquent miser, spoken of 

consul, above; and they joined with him a very suitable col- 
league, L. Aurelius Cotta, that tribune of the commons, 
who would have taken advantage of the privilege of his 
office to cheat his creditors. 

J'“'- These consuls had a warm struggle in the senate for 
n the province of Farther Spain. Scipio’s opinion being 
«• *. asked, “ I think (said he) that neither of them ought to 
be sent thither, because the one has nothing, and the 
other nothing can satisfy.” These few words had such 
effect, that both candidates were disappointed of their 
pretensions: the consequence of which was, whatScipio 
perhaps had chiefly in view, the continuance of his bro- 
ther in the command of the army. 

It is thought to have been about this time, that the 
republic made a considerable change with regard to the 
functions of the praetors. Hitherto criminal causes had 
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been tried either by the people, or by judges specially 
commissioned for the occasion : the praetor urbanus 6<«- 
and the praetor peregrinus had cognizance of all civil ^ — * 

causes. It is now decreed, that the other four j^aetors, cmmi. 
instead of going, immediately after their election, to go- 
vern the provinces, should reside at Rome the wholeyear 
of their praetorship, have separate tribunals, and try cri- 
minal causes ; which w’ere exceedingly multiplied at 
Rome, since her,conquests in Greece, Asia, and Africa. 

The people, however, still retaining their right ofjudging 
in the last resort, and of appointing, when they thought 
proper, judges extraordinary. The six prastors, after 
spending the year in the functions above mentioned, re- 
paired to their respective provinces abroad with the title 
of prp-pVactors, 

Fabius, having well disciplined his men, during the 
winter, led them into the field in the spring, and (if 
flattery did not invent the tale) vanquished Viriatus in 
battle, and took some towns: after which he put his 
troops into winter-quarters at Corduba. 

Appian briefly reports, “ That Viriatus, after his defeat 
by Fabius [which doubtless never happened], thinking 
himself no longer secure, drew off* from the Roman al- 
liance the Arvaci, Belli, and Titthi nations of Celti- 
beria, who are supposed to have continued quiet since the 
peace with Marcellus. No other author mentions this 
peace with Marcellus, or the defection of these allies at 
the solicitation of Viriatus. Nor do we find in Appian, 
that their defection occasioned any diversion of the Ro- 
man troops employed against the Lusitanian, or that he 
received any assistance from those nations, or that he 
wanted any to enable him to beat the R.omans. Thus 
much seems certain, that the consul Q. Caecilius Metel- Year of 
lus Macedonicus (colleague of Ap. Claudius Fulcher) °io. 
had, in the year 010, commission to make war upon 
the Celtiberians. The particulars of his exploits during 
his consulship are not related by the historians; we”’”'’- 
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Year of O nly know in general that he made a fortunate cam- 

R O J! E . 

610 . paign. 

“l-' In the Farther Province, Viriatus gained a victory 
over Qjjinctiiis, the successor of Fabius, and forced him 
into winter-quarters in the middle of autumn. 

The consul Appius Claudius had, for his province, 
Cisalpine Gaul : where, because there was nothing to do, 
he contrived to kindle a war with the Salassi,’ that he 
sttab^i^ might have the honour of a triumph. In his first en- 
p.oros. gagement with them they defeated him, and killed 5000 
of his men ; in a second, he gained the victory, knd 
slew 5000 of the Salassi. This slaughter of 5000 ene- 
mies gave him a legal title to a triumph ; yet, on ac- 
count of the loss of so many Romans as were cut off 
when he was vanquished, the senate refused him the ho- 
nour he aspired to; and they forbade the quasstor to fur- 
nish the usual money for the expense of the show. A 
triumph, nevertheless, he resolved to have, though at 
charge. During the procession, a certain tri- 
bune of the people came fully determined to pull him 
procai. Qf chariot. Appius had a daughter, who, being 
a vestal, was a personage no less sacred than the tribune. 
She perceiving his intended affront to her father, nimbly 
threw herself between them. The tribune, out of re- 
s«ton. sped to the holiness of her character, desisted from his 
m Tiber, purpose . jjpj thc victorious vcstal, mounting the cha- 
riot, rode, with her father, in triumph to theCapitol. 
rom”e same Appius Claudius, the next year, when Q. 

60 . Fabius Servilianus andL. Caecilius Metellus Calvusfbro- 

B C«141r ^ 

^ — ther of Metellus Macedonicus) had the consular fasces, 
rinsui- stood candidate for the censorship, in competition with 
Scipio Africanus and Mummius Achaicus. .Appius came 
to the field of Mars conducted by a numerous body of 
piui. thg chief men of Rome ; Scipio (who is censured by 

Life of ^ ^ ^ 

Mmil. Plutarch for paying his court to the populace, contrary 
to the example of his father iEmilius).,was attended by a 

» A people iohabitiii^f thc country now called the valley of Aoste. 
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multitude of freedrneh and plebeians of the meanest con- Year of 
dition. His competitor, seeing him enter the assembly 
in sucli company, cried out, “ O manes of Emilias 
Paullus! If in the shades below you know any thing 
what passes here, how grieved must you be, that your 
son is thus presented as a candidate for the censorship, 
by the crier ^Emilius, and by Licinius, ringleader of the 
mob ! ’ Nevertheless Scipio’s cabal carried the election in 
his favour. The people joined with him, in the same 
office, Mummius, an easy indolent man, of whom Scipio 
afterward, in a speech to the people, complained, as 
having obstructed his designs of reformation. He told 
them, “That he should have discharged his office in a 
manner worthy of the majesty of the republic, if they 
had either given him a colleague, or given him no col- 
league.’'* 

The consul Servilianus had the conduct of the war 
in Farther Spain against Viriatus : his colleague stayed in 
Italy. Mctellus Macedonicus continued at the head 
of the army in Hither Spain, in quality of proconsul. 

Wliile he was besieging Contrebia, a town of the Cel- 
tiberians, he (Commanded five cohorts, who had been val. Max. 
driven from their post by the enemy, to return thither $.10. ’ 
immediately; giving public orders at the same time to stratagem, 
the rest of the army, to put to the sword every man ofs.^' *' 
til* detachment that, turning his back to the Spaniards, 
should fly to the camp for safety. The soldiers of the 
five cohorts, thinking them.selves going to certain death, 
made each of them one of those verbal wills which the 
Romans called testaments iiipr&cinctu,a term taken from Fast, 
their manner of girding round their waists the lappets 

^ It is reporled that C. Licinius Sacerdo*., a Homan knight, presenting himself to 
the censors, Scipio said aloud, “ I Know that Licinius is guilty of peijury ; and if 
any one will accuse him, 1 offer myself to he a witness.” No accuser appearing, 

Scioio would not degrade the knight, lest it '•hould be said, that the censor b.id been 
accuser, witness, and judge. (Pint, in Apophthegm.) He changed the prayer used at 
the lustration after the census. Instead of an add. ess to the gods to augment the 
prosperity and extend the dominion of Rome, he prayed, that they would continue to 
her her present happiness. And this became afterward the common form used by the 
censors. (Val. Max. b. 5.o. 1. 10.) The number of citizens polled at this cen- 

sus was 428,342. (Mar. Capitol. Lir. Epit.J. 54.) 
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Ro M°E their coats when they were going to fight. Thus, 
B c^iii courage of despair, they advanced againit the 

enemy, and recovered the post. 

consul- Metellus, so rigid in discipline, gave a remarkable in- 
Filr b e. stance of humanity at the siege of Nertobriga. A breach 
vciJmsi to be made in the wall, when the besieged, to 

b.s.c.i. jjg revenged of Rhetogenes, one of their principal citi- 
zens, who had deserted the Romans, exposed his young 
children to the strokes of the rams. The father desired 


Metellus to continue the battering ; but the proconsul, 
in pure compassion to him, quitted a certain conquest, 
and raised the siege. He lost nothing by this action : 
on the fame of his humanity, several cities of Celtiberia 
had recourse to it, and submitted. 

App. In the mean time Servilianus with 16,000 foot and 
' 1600 horse, from Italy, and 300 horse and ten elephants 

sent him by Micipsa, king of Numidia, was engaged in 
the war against Viriatus. This mighty army the Spa- 
niard, with only 6,000 men, overthrew in the plain field." 
He pursued them to their camp, and would have taken 
it, if night coming on had not fiivoured the Romans. 
After this he so harassed and distressed them, that they 
were forced to retire to Ituca, a town in Boetica ; but, 
in a short time, scarcity of provisions constrained Viria- 
tus to return into Lusitania. 

Liv^Epit. During the present consulship, a third impostor "»p- 
Euuop. peared in Macedon, who called himself Philip, and pre- 
tended to be a son of Perses. He got together a body 
of 17,000 men, and with this army advanced to assault 
the Roman camp, whercf in the absence of the pra3tor 
Licinius Nerva, the quaestor L. Tremellius commanded.* 

° It may be proper to inform the reader, that Appian (from whom alone we have 
any acconnlof these campaigns) seldom gives Viriatus a victory^^lwilhout first mak- 
ing the Romans rout him ; but then the latter never fails«to face about on a sudden; 
and vanquish the pursuers. Perhaps Viriatos’s feigned flights were mistaken for real 
ones. 

X ** The qnaestor (says Varro, de re Rustic. 1. 2. c. 4.) got the surname of Sorofa 
[sowj, from his telling the soldiers, in a speech, that he would scatter the enemy 
as a sow scatters her pigs.*’ Macrobias finds another origin of this surname. 
Some of Tremellius’s slates having found astray sow, idfeed it and brought it borne. 
The owner, a neighbo^f came to deft^|pd if^ Tremellius who had learned the fact 
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A battle ensued, in which the Romans gained a vict 9 ry 
so eriftire, that it put an end to the war. 


CHAP. IV. 

The consul Pompeias, in Hither-Spaio, successively besieges Nuroantia and Ter> 6l2. 

inantia, but quits both enterprises with loss and dishonour. Kumantia, 

Ja the Farther Provincej Servilianns, now proconsul, concludes a treaty of peace 
with Viriatus, which is confirmed at Rome. Servilius Csepio, one of the consuls 
of the next year, obtains leave of the senate to break this peace, and afterward 
hires assassins to murder Viriatus. They dispatch him in his sleep. The Liisi- 
tauians choose another general, but he is soon obliged to yield up himself and his 
arj.iy to the consul. 

At Rome, the comitia raised to the consulship Cn. Ser- Tear of 
vuius Caepio and Q. Pompeius. The latter, who was ^ 

the first of his family that arrived at this dignity, pro- 

cured his advancement by a trick, which, at the elec- cmsoi. 
tion, he put upon Scipio JEmilianus and his friend Lae- 
lius, surnained Sapiens [the Wise], one of the candi- Ap^oph" 
dates : for at their desire he undertook to solicit votes 
for Laelius, and while they, trusting to his industry, used 
little pains themselves, he engaged the people’s voices 
for his own promotion. 

Pompeius was appointed to succeed Metellus in the 
jirovince of Hither Spain. This proconsul, who had till 
now conducted himself so worthily, is said by one writer, 
who deals much in strange stories,^ to have acted on this 5-7. 
occasion, through passion and pique, the part of a mad- 
man. To disable his successor, who was his particular 
enemy, from carrying on the war with advantage, he 
dismissed all those of the soldiers who claimed a dis- 
charge from the service, granted leave of absence to all 
who asked it, and fixed no time for their return. He 
also withdrew the guards of his magazines, that they 

fron. his steward, put the sow under his wife’h bed>clollies, and made his wife lie 
down upon them. When his neighbour, to whom he had given ^ave to make » 
search, came in that room, Tremellius, pointing to the bed, swore lie had no sow in 
the bouse but what was in that bed. Macrob. Saturn. 1. 1. c. 6. 

y The learned and ingenious writer of the Life of Cicero remarks, that it seems to 
be the view of Valerius IVTsHluus, in the ooliection of his s4o»es, to give us rather 
what is strange than true ; and to dres^tip %at8 as it were into fables, for the sake 
of drawing a moral from them. Dr. IVllddl. Life of Cic. vol. 1. p. 517. 
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HOME plundered ; forbade any food to be given to the 

B c 'i 4 o ®^®phants, and caused the bows and ^rrows of the Cretan 

auxiliaries to be broken, and thrown into the river. 

consul- Appian says nothing of all this, but reports that Metel- 
inTber. delivered up to Pompeius a well-disciplined army of 
i. S9T. 30,000 foot and 2000 horse. 

Diod. Numantia and Termantia were the principal cities 
x«erp. that remained unsubdued in Celtiberia. The inhabitants 
riorus, of these places sent deputies to the cpnsul to treat of 
b.c.c.is. gg demanded that they should clothe QOOO of 

, his soldiers, furnish him with 3000 ox hides, and 800 
horses, give 300 hostages, and deliver up to him their 
cities and their arms. At this last demand, the depu- 
ties, in each others faces, read the indignation which 
so shocking a proposal excited. Turning to the, con- 
sul, “ Is it thus, (said they) that you treat brave men ? 
They never quit their arms but with their lives.’’ Their 
report of the consul’s demands, to their respective cities, 
filled every breast with resentment and rage. Even the 
women declared, that they would never own fdr their 
husbands, men who should be so base and cowardly as 
to suffer themselves to be stripped of their arms." 

App.in Pompeius led his army successively to the siege of 
these two places, but quitted both enterprises with loss 
arid dishonour. He had better fortune in his attempt 
upon Matia, a small town garrisoned by Numantines. 
The inhabitants, upon the consul’s approach, slew the 
garrison, and surrendered the place. He then marched 
into the country of the Sedetani, and vanquished a gang 
of robbers, as they are called. The prisoners he sold 
for slaves, little to the profit of the> purchasers ; for some 
of these slaves killetl themselves, some kill|d those that 
had bought them, and others, in their passage to Italy, 
contrived tobore holes in the ships, and sink them. 

^ An obsenre fragntent of Diod. SirnUis, wbicb doen not mention the name of any 
commander, or afford any circnrostance for fixing the ^ho foundation of this 

story. The passage, a%|pvrn by Palvius IJrsinas, and inscribed by Kreinshemius, 
ooDtains much absurdity : but it sreisj^te something like what is said in the 
text. 
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. *^1?® <^onsul seems to have finished this campaign with Year of 
the t&king of Lanci.,, Numantia had sent 4000 men to 
the assistance of the inhabitants. These, nevertheless, 
offered to surrender their town, upon condition their 
lives might be spared. Porapeius would hearken to no 
proposals unless the Numantines were delivered up to 
him. This the Lancians at first refused, but being after- f^v'aiei 
ward reduced to great extremities, they signified to the 
consul their consent to his demand. On discovering 
the secret, the Numantines, to prevent the townsmen, 
fell upon them in the night, and made a great slaughter. . 
During the confusion hereby occasioned, Pompeius, who 
had notice of it, scaled the walls, and put all the Lan- 
cians to the sword; but spared the Numantines, now 
reduced to 200 men, and set them at liberty. Diodorus 
supposes that the consul acted thus, partly out of com- 
passion for men so unworthily treated by those they had 
come to defend, and partly from a view to conciliate to 
him the good will of the people of Numantia. 

In Farther Spain, Fabius Servilianus, who had been 
continued in the command as proconsul, made some ex- r- 
peditions, in which he shewed himself extremely trea- 
cherous and cruel; and then led his army to besiege 
Erisane. Before he had finished his lines, Viriatus got 
into the town in the night, whence, next morning, sally- 
ing out, he briskly attacked the Romans, and drove them 
to seek refuge in a place full of rocks and precipices, out 
of which they could no way escape. The Lusitanian, 
whose chief object, both in good and bad fortune, was 
the welfare of his country, thought this a favourable op- 
portunity to procure* for her a peace upon reasonable 
conditions. ,t By a treaty now concluded with the con- 
*sul, and afterward confirmed at Rome, it was agreed, 
that Viriatus should be held the friend and ally of the 
Roman people, and that the Lusitanians should retain 
the lands they th^ actually possessed.*',, 

® In consulship Ifoslilios Tnbi^us ^ns prosecuted by one of the liibuncs 

2 a?2 
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A year that brought so much dishonour to the Ro- 
man name was followed by another that made it yet 
Tear of Infamous. The consular fasces having passed into 
ROME the hands of C. Laelius Sapiens and Q. Servilius Caspio, 
B.C.1S9. the latter went into Farther Spain. Highly dissatisfied 
3i2th with the peace his predecessor had concluded with the 
swp."*' Lusitanians, he made repeated applications to the senate 
for leave to break it. The conscript fathers allowed 

App. p. , , * , 

=94. him to do clandestinely whatever mischief he could to 
ViriatuSj their new friend and ally. But Caepio, not sa- 
tisfied with this permission, and still pressing his first 
request, they at length passed a decree for an open de- 
claration of war against the Lusitanian. Thus au- 
thorized, the consul marched his forces towards Arsa, 
the residence of Viriatus; who, not being in a condition 
to defend the place, abandoned it, and retired towards 
Carpetania. Caepio pursued him, and came up with 
him near the confines of that country : but though the 
Spaniards were much too weak to fight, their able com- 
mander saved them by a stratagem like that which he had 
formerly practised against Vetilius. 
i-iy- As Viriatus had made no preparations for a war, 
b.s4. which, till he was attacked, he had no reason to appre- 
b. *. hend, he deputed three of his friends to negotiate an ac- 
b.s? commodation with Caepio.'^ These men the Roman en- 

*• 17 . ... 

named Scffivola, for having in his prastorship taken bribes to give nnjast jndgmenls. 
The people referred the matter to the senate, and tlie senate to the consul Cn. Ser- 
vtlius Caepio. Tabalas, finding that he should be condemned, went into banish* 
mentj and being commanded home, he poisoned himself to avoid dying by the hand 
of an executioner. C. del hnib. 1. 2. c. 16. Predian. in Orat. pro Scaur. 

Freinshemius has cooked up a strange story (which father Catron and M. Rollio 
have adopted) of a negotiation previous to the deputation mentioned in the text ;*and 
the brave Viriatus is made, through excess of fear for himself, to sacriBce his wife’s 
father, his best friends, and the chief men of his allies^ to the con&ul, on his demand* 
ing this sacrifice as a condition of peace. Viriatus himself murders one half of the 
victims, and delivers op the other to Caepio, who causes their right bands to be cut 
off, and then requires the Spanish general and his troops to give op their arms ; but 
this demand they will not comply with , and so the treaty breaks off. 

The only foundation for this story, which Freiihshemius has adorned with set 
speeches, is a very few lines, a fragment of Dio Cassius, according to which the 
traosaction passed, not in the lime of Caepio, but of Popilius, who did not come into 
Spain till the year after the death of Viriatus. And had there not been this objec- 
tion, the story is entirely void of probability. So perfid^s, so cowardly, so croel, 
ao action, most iiatnralty have lessened the Igvc and esteem which Viriatus’s fol- 
lowers had for him: yet we find that ha sleeps securely in the midst of them, aod. 
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gaged, by large bribes and many promises, to undertake 
the murder of their general. Viriatus frequently slept 
in his armour, that in all exigencies he might be ready 
for action ; and his friends had access to him at all hours comui. 
of the night. The three traitors, entering his tent when 
he was in his first sleep, cut his throat, the only part of 
his body then unarmed. Having perpetrated their vil- 
lany without noise, no alarm was taken, and they stole 
away to the Roman camp' to ask the promised reward. 
Caepio answered, “ They should continue to hold what 
they already possessed, but for any farther recompense, 
he must refer them to the senate.”" 

Thus fell Viriatus, whose life and death will be an 
eternal reproach to the memory of the Romans of that 
age» One would imagine, from what is said of him by 
Diodorus, Appian, Dio Cassius, and other writers, that Diod. ap. 
all the virtues which were called Roman had forsaken App.*i'n 
Rome, to pass into the breast of that one Spaniard. 

They speak of him as free from every vice ; nor is there frjgrar*’ 
any virtue or talent, ascribed to the best of the Roman 
generals, which Viriatus is not said to have possessed in 
the highest degree : veracity, justice, prudence, modera- 
tion, humanity, contempt of riches and show, strict tem- 
perance, patience of the severest hardships and fatigues, 
intrepid courage and consummate skill in the art of war. 
Though a man of low birth, and raised to command by 
soldiers, his equals and companions, he kept them in 
exact discipline without losing their affection. No mu- 
tiny or sedition ever happened in his army. His ruin 
seems to have been brought upon him by the honesty 
of his own heart ; which would not permit him to sus- 

wben he has been basely murdered by hired assassins, the army moorn his death as 
of a common parent to them all. 

There is another fragment of Dio Cassius, containing matter no less extraordinary 
eoDoerning Csepio and bis cavalry : that, in anger, he sent them to cut wood on ahill^ 
where Viriatus being encamped, they must be exposed to the utmost danger : that 
they performed his orders; but, at their return, would, in revenge, have burnt him 
with the wood they had brought, if be had not hid himself. . 

^^Eutropius (1. 4.) makes Cmpio answer ^|fiat the Romans never approved of soU 
dim killing their generals. 
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ROME senate of Rome could be as void of all bo- 

B c% ^ Gralba, and some of the other generals they had 
sent into Spain. 

312th __ * 

comuu The Lusitanians having performed the most magnifi- 
cent obsequies they could to their deceased general, 
Excerp. whosc death they lamented as if he had been their com- 
mon father, chose one Tantalus in his room : but this 
A^p- p- man not having the talents of his predecessor, was soon 
obliged to yield up himself and his army to the consol, 
who stripped them of their arms. They seem, however, 
to have capitulated on the terms of being transplanted 
from their own country to some other, where they were 
to have lands assigned them for a settlement. 


CHAP. V. 

fil4. Poiiipeius havi/ig again laid •jiege to Namanlia with no better success tJiaii hefojt^ 
concludesa peace with tlie Nuinanliiics, but afterward df ni'^s the fact. 'I'he mat- 
ter being brought before the bciiatc of Home, titey resolve to continue tlte war, 
Gabinius, a tribune of the people, gets alaw passed foi ballolting in the election nf 
magistrates : a method of voting, that was afterward introduced in civil and cri- 
minal causes, and in making and repealing laws. 
f>15. The Romans, under the proconsul Popillius, are routed by the Numantines. These, 
the next year, gain a signal yictorv over the coiusul Mancinus, who, to save the 
remains of his army, enters into a treat) with the enemy. The conscript fathers 
Cl*. refuse to adhere to the ireatj, and order Mancinus to be delivered up to the Nu- 
niantiiies, by way of sallYfaclion. 

Bratus, who bad come into Farther Spain, in 615, reduces several nations of the 
Lusitanians, and afterward the Gallseci. He joins his forces to those of yEmiiius, 
the successor of .Mancinus. Both armies are defeated by the Palantines. The 
consuls Farias and Calpuriiius, who arc successively sent against the Numantines, 
perform nothing ineinorable. Fulvius subdues the Ardaans, a maritime people of 
lllyricaiu. 

p.'-g?. Hither Spain the war still continued, where Pom- 
peius, now proconsul, had again laid siege to Numantia. 
The Numantines made frequent sallies, and always with 
success ; so that the Roman army became greatly dimi- 
nished. But Pompeius, having received from Italy a re- 
inforcement that was brought him by some senators, 
commissioned to be hrs council, resolved to continue the 
siege during the winter,in order to recover his reputation. 
Of this hope he was disappointed ; for he not only suf- 
fered a great loss of men by cold and distempers, but the 
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Numantines continued to have the ascendant, and beat 
him in every conflict. So many misfortunes compelled 

him at length to raise the siege, and go into quarters for 

what remained of the winter. Fearing to be called to cobsui- 
account at Rome for his conduct, he thought it advis- 
able to clap up a peace with the enemy upon the best 
terms he could ; and he contrived to engage the Nu- 
mantines to make the first overtures. It was privately 
agreed that thoy should in public surrender at discre- 
tion, this being necessary to save the proconsul’s honour; 
but that he should insist on nothing more than their de- 
livering up their prisoners with the Roman deserters, 
giving hostages, and paying thirty talents, part down, 
and the rest in a short time. A peace was concluded 
on these terms, in presence of his council and the chief 
officers of his army." 

When the Numantines brought to Pompeius the se- Year of 
cond payment, according to the stipulation, M. Popillius 6u. 
Lacnas (colleague of Cn. Calpurnius Piso in the consul- 
ship) was come to take upon him the command of the coliui. 
army. The proconsul, who had made peace lest he''”'’’ 
should be called to account for his conduct in the war, 
was now afraid of being called to account for the peace. 


e C. Memmius Callus obtained a law this year, forbidding any criminal action to 
be commenced against those who were actually employed on public aflEair.s, in the 
provinces. (Val. Max.b. 3. c. 7. 9,Cic. in Vatin, c. 14.) It is thought that this 
law also directed, that every informer, convicted of calumny, should be marked in 
the forehead with the letter K, the first letter of the word kalumniator, according 
to the way of spelling in those times; and that whoever received this mnrk, should 
never be ‘admitted as a witness. (Cic. pro. Rose. Amerin. c. 19, 20.) The emperor 
Trajan ordered, that the punishment of calumny should be according to the lex ta- 
lionis ; that is to say, the same which the accused was to have suffered had the false 
accuser made good his charge. Plin. Panegyr. _ , . . , 

The same year T. Manlius Torquatus gave an instance of the seventy and rigid 
iustice for which his family was remarkable. His son D. Junius Silanus Manlianus 
[adopted into a branch of the Junian family, whose surname was Silanus] had, when 
prictor of Macedon, been guilty of great oppression in his province, and the Mace- 
donians had complained of him at Rome. Torquatus desired the senate would ap- 
Doint him judge in the affair ; which being granted, he heard the cause and examined 
It with great attention for two days ; the third he pronounced the following sentence: 
« Since it has been proved that Silanus, my son, has [unjustly] taken money from 
the allies, I judge him unworthy of my family, or to serve the republic, and forbid 
him ever to appear in my sight.” This sentence so affected the criminal, that the 
next night he strangled himself ; at which his father shewed no manner ol concern, 
nor would !»c present at his funeral Val. Max. b. 5. c. 8. ^ 3. Cicer. dc finib. 1. 1 . 
c. 7. Liv. Kpit. b. 64. 
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&oVe therefore, confidently denied that he had made a 
B.c.*i's8. peace, notwithstanding the many witnesses of dignity and 
— weight that had been present at the treaty. Popillius re- 
coMoi- ferred the Numan tines to the senate of Rome, there to 
dispute the matter with the proconsul ; and in the mean 
finibf® time, led his army into the territory of the Lusonae, a 
App.'^’^' people in the neighbourhood of Numantia, against whom 
he performed nothing. 

senate having heard the cause between Pompeius 
cic.de and the Numantines, decreed that the war should be 
tSjt w- carried on against the latter. It seems, however, that it 
Pat. 1.2. was referred to the people whether Pompeius should be 

Cic. de . ' * , ^ , 

Leg. i.s. given up to the enemy ; and that by his solicitations and 
entreaties he obtained pardon. 

This year a tribune of the people, named Gabjnius, 
got a law passed for balloting in the election of magis- 
trates ; hitherto, in the comilia, the people had given 
their suffrages by pronouncing aloud the name of the 
person for whom they voted. Gabinius pretended that 
the people would be more free from undue influence, if 
it were not known for whom each man gave his voice. 
His law, therefore, enacted that, for the future, every 
citizen should put into a box, prepared for that purpose, 
a tablet, on which was written the name of the candidate 
he favoured. 

[Two years after, L. Cassius, another tribune, intro- 
duced the same method of voting in trials before the 
people, and perhaps in trials by the judges.*^ 

In the year 622, Papirius Carbo extended the use of 
tablets to the case of making or repealing laws. 

And Cmlius, in 646, to judgments on accusations of 
treason, which had been excepted in Cassius’s law.]* 

f It is said that Antias Briso, one of the tribane8» opposed for some time the pass- 
ing of this law, bat that Scipio iEmilianus at length prevailed with him to cease his 
opposition. Cio. in Brat. 0 . 35. 

r Cicero, in an oration before the people, (3 Agrar. c. 3.) calls the tablets ** the 
silent assertors of liberty and, in another, spoken the year before he stood for the 
consulship, (pro Cornel.) **a source of most reasonable liberty.’* Bat, in other 
parts of his writings, he condemns this method of voting and all the authors of iL 
Cic. dc Ainicit. c. 13. de Leg. 1. 3. c, 16. ct Orat. pro Seal. o. 48. 
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In the next election of magistrates, P. Scipio Nasica Y«arof 
and D. Junius Brutus obtained the consulship. Italy fell ew.* 
by lot to the former, Farther Spain to the latter : Popil- 
lius was continued in the Hither Province in quality of 
proconsul. 

While the consuls were making the levies, one C. 
Matienus being tried before the tribunes of the people 
for having left the army in Spain without a discharge, and 
being found guilty, was severely whipped in sight of the 
recruits, and then, as a creature of less value than the 
vilest of slaves, was sold for about seven farthings.* Ac- * ^ 
cording to Frontinus, several other deserters underwent ^ »• 

the like punishment. Liv.Epit. 

^ ^ b. 55. 

These tribunes, so zealous for the preservation of mi- 
litary discipline, arrogated to themselves a power of ex- 
empting ten citizens, such as they should choose, from 
serving in the war. This the consuls strenuously op- 
posed ; upon which the tribunes threw them both into 
prison. Nasica, however, lost nothing of his weight and 
authority, for having been thus insulted. Some time , 
after, there being a scarcity of corn at Rome, one of the 
tribunes, in an assembly of the people, called upon the 
consuls to move the senate, that commissioners might 
be sent into the provinces to buy corn. When Nasica 
began to speak against the proposal, he was interrupted, 
but not daunted, by the clamours of the multitude: 
“Romans (said he), I pray you, be silent; I know better 
than you what is expedient for the republic.” The peo- 
ple instantly became still and attentive. 

The consul Brutus made great progress this year in 
quieting Lusitania For the remains of Viriatus’s army 
he built a town, and called it Valentia, which some au- 
thors suppose to be the present capital of the province 
that bears that name. 

Popillius following his instructions, renewed the war 
against the Numantines; who (according to Frontinus) 
not only beat him but outwitted him. By seeming to^-v- 
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ROME defence of their walls, they drew him to at- 
615. tempt an escalade. His soldiers had planted their lad- 
— ■ dersj and many of them were mounting, before he sus- 
cinsti- pected any stratagem on the part of the besieged. But 
no enemy yet appearing, he began now to be afraid, and 
sounded a retreat. In that moment the Numantines 
Liv^Epit. made a sally, and routed his whole army. He seems to 
have been disabled from fighting any more during the 
campaign. 

Ro M°E Hostilius Mancinus (raised to the consulship with 
B c^i 36 -^'^dius Laepidus) came the next year to complete 

the disgrace of the Romans before Numantia. Hismis- 

constti- fortunes had been foretold ; for not only a foal came into 
the world with five legs, but the chickens, consulted at 
proTg'*' consul's inauguration, instead of falling gree&'ily to 
C.83. their meat, flew away into a wood, and were never seen 
more. 

App. m At his arrival in Spain, he found the Roman legions 
p!*'^. extremely disheartened by their ill success; and he him- 
self being worsted in every action, great or small, he 
thought it advisable to retire to a place of safety at some 
distance from the town. While he was stealing off in 
the night,'' the Numantines getting notice of it, sallied 
out, fell upon his army in the rear, slew 10,000 of them, 
and shut up the rest (it does not appear how or where) 
in such a manner as they had no hope to escape. Man- 
cinus, therefore, sent a herald with an overture for an ac- 
commodation. As peace with Rome, and independence, 
were all the Numantines aimed at, they did not refuse to 
treat, but required that Tib. Gracchus, then quasstor in 
the Roman army, and whose father had formerly made 
a peace with them, and maintained it inviolate, should 

** Our author gites u.s the following account how the besieged came to discover that 
the Romans were retreated. The Nomantincs, it .seems, used to celebrate their mar- 
riages at certain stated tiine.s,onc of which happened to be the da^ before that night 
when the Romans decamped. A young woman of great beauty was courted by two 
men, and her father agreed to bestow her upon him of the two rivals who should first 
bring the right hand of a Ilonian. / The lovers being abroad upon this enlerpiise, 
perceived that the besiegers had iclt their camp, and gave notice of it in the town. 
Auct. dc Vir. lllust. in Mancin. 
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be setit to them. The particular articles of the treaty 
are not mentioned, but it was concluded upon equal 
terms, and confirmed by the oaths of the consul, the 
quaestor, and the other principal officers. 

This wonderful success of the Numan tines against 
enemies so superior in number (for they were 30,000 
strong), would hardly gain credit, if all the writers who 
gave any account of this war did not agree in the fact. 
We are told that, the forces of the Numan tines never 
exceeded 10,000 men ; Appian* says 8000 ; Florus and 
Orosius 4000 ; two other authors affirm, that in the 
action just related they were but 4000 .^ 

The Numantines had taken the Roman camp, and 
among the spoil, Gracchus's book of accounts. As it 
import^ed him greatly to recover it, he went to Numan- 
tia with two or three of his friends in that view. The 


Year ot 
ROME 
Old, 

B. C. 136. 

3l5tli 

consul. 

ship. 

Val. Ant. 
ap. A. 
Geli.i. 7. 

C. 9* 


Veil. Pat. 
b.C. 

*Iber. 

$. 310. 

+ I.iv. Epit. 
b. 55. et 
Auct. do 
\ir. 
must. 

Plut. iu. 
Grac. 


Spaniards received and entertained him with mueh civi- 
lity, and not only returned him his book, but offered him 
any part of the s[)oiI he should desire. He accepted of 
nothing but a box of incense, which he employed in 
the public sacrifices. 

On the first news of the defeat of the Roman army, Ap,,. m 
the conscript fathers determined to recall Mancinus, and soo. ’’' 
send his colleague Almilius in his stead. Mancinus ar- 
rived at Rome accompanied by deputies from Numantia; 
and when P. Furius Philus and Sex, Atilius Serranus had Ye=i of 
entered upon the consulship, the affair was brought be- cm. 
fore the senate. The Numantine deputies insisted upon 
the treaty so solemnly concluded, and so much to the ’tnlui. 
advantage of the Romans. 

Mancinus, in excuse of his many defeats, pleaded that 
Pompeius had left him an army so dispirited and cow- nor- c 
ardly, that not a man of them had courage to look App.'m 
a Numantine in the face. He added, that it was noao" ’*’’ 
wonder the Romans had been so unsuccessful in a war, 
which they had decreed contrary to all justice ; and that 
by the peace concluded with the enemy, he had saved er“c.‘“ 
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Y«iit of the lives of 20,000 citizens, who could not otherwise 

ROME 

6it. have escaped. 

The conscript fathers were too proud to acquiesce in 
cinwi- a treaty by which they thought the republic dishonoured. 
And having a precedent of an infamous proceeding of the 
senate in the case of the treaty made at the Caudine 
they determined \more mo/orMwl not to abide 
Ap'p loc peace, but to give up Mancinus by way of satis- 

cit. oros. faction to the Numantines. It is not clear whether 

1.5. c. 4. 

piat.in Tib. Gracchus, and the other officers who had sworn to 
veu.Pat. the treaty, were involved in the same sentence. Be that 
di offic.' as it will, the people, when the matter came before them, 
Liv.Epit! pardoned, out of regard to Gracchus, all but Mancinus, 
Auct. de who voluntarily offered himself to be the victim ; not 
iiiust. that he thought this devotement would be a repsration 
orau* to the Numantines for the infringement of the peace 
i.i.c.40. seems to have been an honest man), but because 

it was all he could do to convince them he had meant 
honourably in that transaction. 

Brutus, whom we left, in the year Gl5, settling the 
remains of Viriatus’sarmy in Valentia, proceeded to re- 
duce the rest of the Lusitanians, who, in flying parties, 
made war after the manner of the modern Miquelets of 
Catalonia. When they had surprised and plundered a 
village, or defeated a Roman detachment, they retired 
hastily amongst the rocks and mountains to divide the 
spoil. The proconsul judged that the best way to quell 
p. sgs. them was to march into the countries where they were 
born, and where they left their wives and children ; to 
defend whom, he doubted not they would return thither. 
They did as he expected, and he met with some diffi- 
culty in subduing them ; the woman universally becom- 
ing soldiers to assist the men. In the end, all the Lusi- 
Li^Epit. tanians on the south side of the Durius submitted. He 
then passed that river and ravaged the country as far as 
the Lethe, or River of Oblivion. This stream bearing 
the same name with one of the rivers which the poets 
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placed in their map of Hell, the soldiers, through super- 
stition, refused to pass it, till the general, snatching a ^ 

tandard from the bearer, led the way, and removed their 

apprehensions. He afterward crossed the Minius, and consul, 
marched against the Bracari, a people on the banks of 
the Alestes, now Rio di Braga, in the north part of Por- 
tugal. Here also he found the women in arms as well 
as the men, and of so desperate a courage as to choose 
rather to die in battle than run away, or be slaves : and 
if by chance any of them were taken captive, they killed 
themselves and their children. He, however, reduced • . 
this fierce nation, and penetrating into the country of the 
Gallasci, subdued it quite to the ocean on the west : for 
which he got the surname of Gallsecus or Callaicus. p- soo. 

.Slmilius was come into Hither Spain to succeed Man- 
cinus in the command of the forces. Not kno\v’*>Q- 
what turn the affair of Numantia would take, he did not 
assail that city. Yet, that he might be doing some- 
thing, he resolved upon an expedition against the Vac- 
casi, neighbours of the Numantines. His pretext for 
the war was, that this people had given assistance to the 
enemy. The better to succeed in his enterprise, he en- 
gaged the proconsul Brutus (whose daughter he had 
married) to join him. They entered the territory of the 
Vaccaji, and ravaged it. While they were besieging 
Palantia, the capital, two senators arrived from Rome 
with a decree of the senate, forbidding iEmilius to make 
war upon the Vaccaei. The consul answered, “That 
the senate were ignorant of the true situation of things ; 
they did not know that Brutus with his forces had joined 
him, nor that the Vaccaei had aided the Numantines with 
men, money, and provisions.” He added, “ That the 
war being actually begun, should he quit the enterprise, 
it would be imputed to fear, and make the Roman arms 
contemptible in Spain, and perhaps occasion a general 
revolt.” For all these wise reasons he continued the 
siege; but the Palantines, by the resolution with which 
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Y.aror they defended themselves, made him, in some time, 
weary of his undertaking; and at length famine con- 

strained the two generals to decamp. 

conlu;. They went off in the last watch of the night, in such 
hurry and confusion, that it was rather a flight than a 
bT'c 5 '■^treat. The Palantines perceived it, and sallying out 
Li^Ep. to the pursuit, made havoc of them all the next day. 
One author says, the Romans lost 6000 men; and 
another makes the slaughter as great as that which 
Mancinus’s army suffered by the Numantines.' 

Not long after, the consul Fnrius arrived to take the 
place of .^milius, who w'as recalled to Rome, where the 
people laid a fine upon him for his misconduct. 

App, in Furius had brought with him Mancinus, whom he 

Iber . ^ 

p 30 S. was to deliver up to the Numantines. The pater pa- 
orat. ' tratus, or chief herald, led him, naked to the waist, and 
veiuift. with his hands tied behind his back, to the gates of Nu- 
iMut.m mantia; but the Numantines would not receive him; 
r.o^os. “That the manifest breach of faith by the 

*'■ *• Romans could not be expiated by the blood of one man ; 

that the senate must either abide by the treaty, or de- 
liver up all the troops that had escaped under the shel- 
ter of it.” The Romans, on the other hand, would not 
suffer Mancinus to return to the camp ; so that this man, 
who not long before had appeared there at the head of 
a great army, and in all the pomp of the consular dig- 
nity, remained a whole day in the condition that has 
been described, abandoned by his countrymen, rejected 
by the enemy, and a melancholy spectacle to both. At 
night, the consul thinking that the decree of the senate 
and people, with regard to Mancinus, had been suffi- 
ciently executed, and having consulted the chickens, re- 
ceived him into the camp. 

At his return to Rome, he made no .scruple to take his 
place in the senate ; but P. Rutilius, a tribune of the 

‘ It is not clear whotlicr Kratas’s conquest of Gallrccia was before or after this on- 
fortunate ciiipedition with his son-in-law against the Palantines. But he did oot re- 
turn to Rome (wIuto hr had a triamp))) till some years after this. 
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people, ordered that he should leave the assembly, alleg- vearo/ 
ing that he was no Roman citizen; that, according to * ei?.* 
tradition, whoever had been sold by his father, or the 
people, or delivered up to an enemy by a pater patratus, einsui. 
had no claim to a postliminium, that is to say, was inca- 
pable of being reinstated in the rights he before enjoyed, aucc. 
The matter being brought before the people, they de- 
cided in favour of Mancinus; because, without accept- 
ance, there could Jae neither donation nor dedition ; and 
Mancinus had not been accepted by the Numantines. caciT” 
It is recorded as a merit in Furius, that he chose for cic.*‘ 
his lieutenants, Q. Metellus and Pompeius, who were his 
personal enemies. He would shew that he was not 
afraid to have his enemies for witnesses of all he did ; 
which, happened to be nothing. His successor Calpur- 
nius Piso, who was raised to the consulship with Ser. ew. 
Fulvius Flaccus, did no more. Fulvius subdued the —.1 ^ .’ 
Ardaeans, a people of lllyricum.'' One victory finished cinsai. 
the war ; and the vanquished, a seafaring people, were 
transplanted into an inland country. nf/r*" 

Strabo, 
b. 7 . 
p. 315. 

CHAP. VI. 

bcipio iEinilianu.s (a second lime consul) commands ihe army in Spain, and brings it 6ip. 
under good discipline. The next year lu; invests'Numantia. The besieged, re- 620. 
claced to Hie utmost extremities by famine, set fire to their town, and destroy their 
wiles, their children, and themselves. 

Ax the next election of magistrates, Scipio Africanus 
presented to the assembly his nephew Fabius, as a can- ^ 
didate for the quaestorship. Shough Scipio asked no — ^ — 
office for himself, yet the people, weary of the Numan- tZmi. 
tine war, and thinking him the best qualified of all men 
to bring it to a happy issue, elected him consul, dispens- 
ing, in his favour, with the law, which forbade any man Lvy, 
to be twice raised to that dignity. And he had Hither 

App. in 

^ Pigluas (in An. U. C. 63 9.) thinks that lllyriruiu was this year reduced to the 
torin of A praMorian province. 
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» cTme assigned him for his province, without drawing 
b.*c^i 33 colleague, C. Fulvius Flaccus. But the se- 

— nate having other wars upon their hands at this time, 
coMui- particularly that with the slaves in Sicily, of which no- 
tice shall be taken hereafter, and thinking that the army 
in Spain wanted an able general more than recruits, 
would not grant him any new levies of Roman citizens. 
They suffered him, however, from other cities, and from 
kings in alliance with the republic, to get what auxiliaries 
he could. He raised in all about 4000 men, of which 
500 were his clients and dependants, whom being formed 
into one troop, he called “ The squadron of his friends.” 
He also by letter requested of Micipsa, king of Numi- 
dia, to send him a reinforcement into Spain. 

These measures taken, Scipio (notwithstanding any 
thing that a certain ox had said to dissuade him, and 
though somebody had seen the sun in the night) em- 
barked without delay for his province. At his arrival, 
he found the legions ruined by sloth, discord, and 
luxury. His first work, therefore, was to restore disci- 
^* 2 ^* 7 ' its rigour. He drove from the camp a whole 

crowd of merchants, suttlers, and useless .servants; and, 
together with them, 2000 disorderly women. He also 
App. cleared the camp of a great number of carts and beasts 

|). 303 . r O 

of burden, employed by the legionaries to carry their 
persons, or at least those loads which the Roman sol- 
diers had themselves been wont to carry. — No utensils 
of the kitchen, except spits and boiling pots ; no beds, 
but such as were stuffed with leaves or straw, were al- 
rroniio. lowed to be used. When the general had thus banished 
b* intemperance and luxury, he inured his men to fatigue, 
by frequent and painful marches in bad weather, fording 
rivers, digging trenches, and then filling them up again ; 
in a word, by all the labours that soldiers undergo in a 
difficult and perilous war. 

App.p. But though in a few months he brought his army 
under tolerable discipline, he would not venture yet to 
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lead them to the formidable Numantia. He passed by ve.rot 
the town at a good distance, and entered the territory 619. 
of the Vaccaei, who sold provisions to the Numantines. 
While he was ravaging the country, a party of his horse, consul, 
detached to cover the foragers, had like to have perished 
in an ambush laid by the troops of Palantia. His vigi- 
lance and activity rescued the party out of this danger. 

After which, being informed that the enemy, to cut off 
his retreat, waited for him upon the banks of a river, he 
would not attempt to return the way he came, but made 
a long march about, in which his men suffered extremely 
by the excessive heats, and for want of water. To com- 
plete the work of hardening his soldiers for the toils and 
dangers of war, he resolved to pass the winter in tents ; 
and pitched his camp in the neighbourhood of Numan- 
tia. It was at this time he received a reinforcement of 
archers, slingers, and elephants, which Micipsa sent him 
from Numidia, under the conduct of his nephew, Ju- 
gurtha, a young warrior, of whom there will be frequent 
occasion to speak in the course of this history. 

The people at Rome transferred the consular fasces y.arot 
to P. Mucius Scaevola and L. Calpurnlus Piso, but con- 
tinned Scipio in the command of the army in Hither 
Spain, witli the title of proconsul. His view from the ^sui. 
beginning was to starve the Numantines, not to fight 
with them. When, therefore, his foragers had been at- 
tacked by surprise, and he with timely succours had re- 
pulsed the assailants, he would not pursue them, think- 
ing it a sufficient advantage that his troops had seen 
what, Florus says, no man had expected ever to see, a rior.b.s 
Numantine turn his back to a Roman. According to Plu- oVof-'b 5 
tarch, the Numantines being reproached at their return 
to the city by the old men, for having quitted the field 
to an enemy they had so often vanquished, answered, 

“ That the Romans were indeed the same sheep, but had 
got a new shepherd.” 

Scipio having received large supplies of men from the 

VOL. III. 2 P 
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Spanish cities in alliance with Rome, and his array now 
consisting of 6o,000 men, he invested Numantia. The 
enemy frequently offered battle, and the Roman always 
laughed at the challenge: for he thought it would be 
acting a very foolish part, should he fight with desj^erate 
men whom he was sure to conquer by starving them. 

Numantia was about three miles in compass, and 
stood on the side of a hill, at the foot of which ran the 
Durius. The Roman general drew a trench six miles in 
circuit,' quite round the town, except where the river in- 
terrupted the work. And he took such effectual me- 
thods, with chains and beams, to hinder the besieged 
from having any communication abroad, by means of the 
river, that neither by boats, nor swimmers, nor divers, 
could they get relief or intelligence. Behind hU first 
ditch he drew a second at no great distance, and behind 
this he built a wall eight feet thick and ten feet high, 
without reckoning the parapet. On this wall, through- 
out the whole extent of it, were raised towers, distant 
120 feet one from another. Appian observes, that Sci- 
pio was the first general that ever drew a circutn' allation 
round a town, the inhabitants of which did not decline 
a battle in the field. The besieged frequently sallied out, 
to hinder the carrying on the works, and to force the 
lines after they were finished. But Scipio had esta- 
blished such excellent order, for giving notice to the 
whole army, by signals, whenever the enemy made a 
movement on any side, that all their efforts proved in- 
effectual. Appian relates a strange tale of one Rhetoge- 
nes, a brave Numantine, who, in a dark night, with five 
friends, as many servants, and six horses, by the help of 
some portable bridges, got over the Roman lines; hav- 
ing slain the guards posted at those places where he made 
his passage. The difficulty surmounted, Rhetogenes 
and his friends sent home their servants, and, separating, 
went to several towns of the Arvaci to implore succour. 

^ Bj consequeoce tbii trench maet be about half a mile froiA the town. 
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Few would so much as hear these ambassadors : none 

• I • I O AT 

would give them any assistance: so great was the dread ^ 

of the Roman power. Only at Lutia, a city about thirty- 

seven miles from Numantia, the younger sort, having c™sui. 
more spirit and generosity than discretion, urged their 
fellow-citizens to aid the Nurnantines. The old men, 
who did not approve the design, gaveScipio private in- 
telligence of what was in agitation. With a body of 
light-armed troops he immediately hastened thither, ap- 
peared before the place at sunrise, and demanded that 
the most considerable of the young men should be de- 
livered up to him. It was at first answered, that they 
had made their escape ; but he threatening to pillage the 
town if he were not obeyed, they gave up to him 400 of 
their j’lOuth, whose right hands he caused to be cut offj 
and then returned to his camp. 

The Nurnantines (when the siege had lasted six 
months), pressed by famine, sent five ambassadors to 
the proconsul, to ask him whether, in case they sur- 
rendered, he would treat them with humanity. The "> 

Iber p. 

chief of the embassy extolled the bravery and nolile sop- 
spirit of his countrymen. He added, ” That the Nu- 
inantines, tliough unfortunate, were guilty of no fiiult 
in fighting for their wives, their cliildren, and the liberty 
of their country. — It is, therefore, but what justice 
requires from you, Scipio, who are a man of singular 
bravery, that you should spare the brave. We are ready 
to surrender, if you will grant us such conditions as are 
fit for men to submit to: if you will not, give us at least rior. 
an opportunity of fighting, that we may die like men.”c. i8. 
Scipio answered, “ That they must yield up their arms, b.™! c.6. 
their city, and themselves,”” The Nurnantines, though 
they suffered the extremest miseries that are ever suf- 
fer^ in a town besieged, yet would not surrender at 

« According to Appwn, tUe Niii]iaiitine» wereproveked lo mcL na:-d»ess of rage 
by Seipio’s answer, that they fell iH)on the ambasiiadors at their retnru. aod slew 
them for being the bearers of ill tidings : a very unlikely tale, and uotcousistent with 
ihe character of the Nuinanlines. 


2 P 2 
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discretion. In despair of preserving, by capitulation, 
both life and liberty, they warmed themselves with a 
sort of beer called celia, sallied out at two gates, and 
made a furious assault upon the enemy’s lines. After 
an obstinate fight (in which many of them perished), 
finding it impossible to force the Roman intrenchments, 
they retired to their town in good order. Scipio offered 
them leave to bury their dead ; a favour which they re- 
jected. In conclusion, they burned all their arms and 
effects, set fire to their houses, and, all dying by famine, 
by the sword, by poison, or by fire, left the victor, says 
Florus, nothing of Numantia to triumph over but the 
name." 

The proconsul, however, had the walls, and, accord- 
ing to Appian, many of the houses yet to destroy ; all 
w'hich he levelled with the ground; without being au- 
thorized, says the same author, by a decree of the Ro- 
man people, as he had been for the demolition of Car- 
thage : “ Whether he believed it for the good of the 
republic ; or was actuated by rage and revenge ; or ra- 
ther, as many think, that he sought to raise to himself 
a great name upon the foundation of mighty mischiefs 
done.”" 

Scipio having divided the territory of Numantia 
among the neighbouring Spaniards, and punished some 
cities which had befriended her during the war, returned 
to Rome, where he was honoured with a triumph, and 
the surname of Numantinus : a most glorious appella- 

^ Appian reports, that in the extremity of the famine, the besieged fed upon the 
bodies of those that died ; end afterward, that the stronger roardered the weaker, to 
cat them. He adds, that after many ol the N'umantines bad been thu.s destroyed, 
and many had killed tliemselve*^, the remainder .surrendered at discretion , of whom 
Scipio reserved fifty to grace his triumph, and sold the rest for slaves. A story not 
moch to the honuwt of ihe \ictor. But the epitome of Livy, (b. .^9.) and FroriiiiiUH 
(Slratag. b. 4. c. b. i. seem to agree with the account given in the text, from 
Floras and Orosius. 

^ Appian'.s words are, T>,v Jo^av rysu/txEvej Jjauvu/otov Itri Toi? kakoC^, 

Some think that signifies donhie narntd, and that llie liistoiiari alluded to 

Scipio’s two siiroanu-s of Africarins and Namantiiius. But II. Nlepliens contends, 
that the word shoulu be rendered /(/mows ; as in another pannage of Appian, where he 
says, that Gracchus [who had acquired no saroame from any military exploit] became 
^laovvfAO^, famous both in Spain and in Rome. 
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tion !*■ A name which imported, that the bearer of it 
had, with the help of 60,000 soldiers, cooped up and 
starved 4000 brave men, for only refusing to be slaves ; 
and that he had performed this exploit, in execrable vio- 
lation of a peace, which those generous Spaniards had 
purchased with the grant of life and liberty to 20,000 
Romans.'’ 

P Pighius thinks that Scipio never assamed this ridiculous rinm de guerre. 

•1 M. Roliin, in bis panegyric on Scipio say.s, “ That in him was an assemblage of 
all the virtues which make*a soldier, a statesman, and an honest man. And what is 
peculiar to him, history has not taken notice of any one slain upon his excellent life ; 
history-praises him without an exception to any of his actions; there is no part of 
bis whole conduct lhat needs an apology.” 

This excellent wrilcr and most worth}' man, seem** to form his ideas of Scipio by 
the fine things said of him by Cicero ; in whom, ne^eitheless, he observes (vol. 9. 
p. 51, b'Z )lhe spirit of parly to reign with such absolute sway, as to make him speak 
®f urip artioH ineicusablr (the inhuman murder of I'lhc-i ius Gracchus by Nasica ), as an 
exploit lhat filled the w'orld with its ^^lory. 

But as to Scipio’s unexceptionable conduct, M. Roliin seems to have overlooked 
a passage in IMotaicb, where the historian, speaking of the affair of Mancinns, tells 
us, “ That Scipio, who, of all the Romans, bad, at that lime, the greatest authority 
and sway, was blamed for not making use of bis influence to save the consul, and 
get the treaty with the Nuinanlines confirmed.” Doubtless, this hero had then in 
view the glory he afterward acipiired, of utterly destroying, contrary to public faith, 
and the (»b)igation of benefits to the republic, Ibal handful of brave men, who, by 
tlieir virtue, dislionoured the Romans And I cannot imagine what Christian divines 
mean, by exhibiting as pattern.> of consummate [pagan] >irliie, men proud of being 
the iiistruinenls of the basest and most cruel iniquities. And if what M. Roliin says 
(in the preface to his Roman History, p. 8.5, 86.) be true, “ That the finest actions of 
llie Romans were done from the sole motive of vaii>-glory,” 1 do not conceive that 
those finest actions deserve e\en the smallest portion of praise. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Tiberius 

Qracchus. 


^eAgrsriftn law of LiciiiiaiStoio, forbidding airy Roman to poi.seas more than :j 00 
acres of the public lands, being fallen iuto ne;;lect, to the great detriment of the 
■cominotmetlHli, Tiberius Semproiiius Gracchns, a tribune <d’l!ie commons, under- 
takes lo cure the e%il by a new law. His design, though a|)provt‘d by some uf 
the niu.st viiiuo'js men in Rome, is innch disliked l)> llu gericinllty of the great 
and the rich, who prevail upon M. Octavius, one ul the tiibiim s, lo oppose the 
proceeding of his colleague. The people, at llie instigation of 'I'lbei lus, depose 
OcUviUh from his ollice, and then pahs the new law. 'I'riuinvirs are appointed to 
make the di.stribntion of the iuiids in ijuestion. The Uomans, !u consequence of 
tbe last will of Attains Phiiometor, knn; of Pergainus, having laid claim lohis do- 
minions, Tiberius proposes, that the king's treasures be div ided amongst the poorer 
citizens of Rome, and dt'ciuies. that his towns and territories shall be disposed of 
by the comitm. In a speech lo the people, he vindicates bis proceedings against 
Octavius. He stands candidate for a second tribuncship. On the dn\ of election, 
Suipio Nasica and the striate, ill a bo<I,i , followed l)\ a multitude of clients and 
alaves, armed with clubs, tall furiously upon the tribune and his adltoifiils. He 
is slain in the tumult, tugetiiCT with above.^OUof his iullowei.s. Tiieii dead bodies 
are thrown into the Tiber . many of the triends of 'I'lbcTius are banished, a . il many 
put lo death \Mtliout a trial. The senate, to pacify the people, peiinit Cams 
Gracchus's firthor-in-law, to be chosen one of tlie triiuntirs lor dividing the lands, 
in the room of Tiheuus. To screen Nasica fiom a trial before the people, they 
send him into Asia, where he dies. Some retlections on the conduct of Tiberius 
Gracchus. 


uoME Scipio was employed in the rerluction of Nii- 


620 . 

r C 132 . 
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mantia, there ha[)[)ened at Rome a commotion that ter- 
ribly shook the state, and introduced arms and blood- 
shed into the assemblies of the people ; the prelude to 
successive tragedies, of which the final catastrophe was 
the utter ruin of Roman libert) . 

An event so memorable, as this commotion, demands 
some previous account of the family and character of 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, whose warm and vigor- 
ous efforts to save his country, unhappily proved the 
occasion of those violences that hastened its destruction. 

The Sempronian family, though plebeian, had raised 
itself to be among those of the greatest distinction in 
the commonwealth. The father of Tiberius, twice con- 
sul, had obtained two triumphs, and was afterward 
honoured with the censorship. He married Cornelia, 
the daughter of the first African us, a woman of excel- 
lent understanding, renowned virtue, and great spirit. 
Of twelve children which he left at his decease, nine 
died in infancy, or in early youth. The three that re- 


Flut. Id 
Orac. 
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mained were a daughter (married to the second Africa- 
nus), and two sons, Tiberius and Caius, the latter nine 6*0. 
years younger than his brother. Tiberius acquired the — 
reputation of virtue so early, tliat for his merit chiefly 
he was chosen into the college of augurs, as soon as he*’'*’’ 
had put on the manly gown.’ He made his first cam- 
paigns, with distinguished courage, under ins brother- 
in-law Scipio, in Africa. After his return home, he ap- 
plied himself to .the study of eloquence ; in which he 
attained to so great perfection, as to surpass all the 
orators that Rome had, to his time produced. “ He was 
a man (says Paterculus') of the finest parts, the greatest 
innocence of life, the purest intentions ; in a word, 
adorned with all the virtues of which human nature, im- 
proved by industry, is capable.’ And Cicero confesses,' 

“ That Tiberius Gracchus came nothing short of the 
virtue of his father, or of his grandfather Africanus, but 
in this, that he forsook the party of the senate.” 

We have already seen the share he had in the treaty se« 
which Mancinus concluded with the Numantines ; who 
granted, for the sake of Tiberius, more favourable con- 
ditions than they had at first intended. According to 
Cicero ' and Paterculus,” who follows him, the severity 


r IMatorcb records, as strikinff proofs of ll.e Rreat esleein Tiberias was in at Rome, 
the oiler which, at an aogaral feast, Appius Claudios, then president of the senate 
fand who had been eonsnl and censor), made liini of bis daughter iii marriage ; and 
the answer wliicli Appius received from his wife, when be aoquainted her, at Ins re- 
turn home, with what he had done. As soon as he entered his house he called ou , 
“ Antislia, I have promised our daughter Claudia in marriage. ‘ \\h, in aucli 
Iiaale (said the mother greatly astonished), have vou promised her to libeiius Grac- 

‘‘T.rvim ininmontissimua, iiigeiiio norenlissiiiius, proposho sanctissiinus tantis de- 
niqne adornatus virtutibus, qiiantas perlecla ct inUura etindustria morlalis conditio 
recioit ” Veil. Pat. I. iJ. Ki ause. p. 67. 

Tl. Giacchos coiivellit statuiii civiiatis : qua gratilale vir. q ua c oquentia . 
qua dignitalfc ' nihil lit a paliis, iiv icpie Africani pra-slahili insignique virlule, prictti- 
quain quod a seiiatu desciverat, dellcxisset,” Or. de Haiusp. resp. c. 19. Beck. t. 4. 

a ‘-Ad qnein rtribaiiatoml ex ii.vidia fmdeiis Nomai.liiii bonis iralus [Tiheiius] 
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R ' “i’e senate, on occasion of that treaty, not only grieved, 

6!o. but terrified Tiberius Gracchus, and was the cause of his 
• ' ■ " alienation from the nobles. Some say, that bis designs 
Ton's'lii- were suggested to him by Diophanes, a rhetorician of 
plut.'in Mitylene, and Blosius, an Italian philosopher. Some 
^ribe them to a desire of rising, in the esteem of the 
people, above one Sp. Posthumius, an eloquent speaker, 
and in great credit. Others again, to Tiberius’s mother 
Cornelia, who, fond of glory, and willing to excite am- 
bition in her son, reproached him, that she was usually 
called at Rome, the mother-in-law of Scipio, and not the 
mother of the Gracchi. But Caius, in some memoirs of 
his, quoted by Plutarch, wrote, that his brother was him- 
self the author of his project, and that he conceived it 
* before his expedition against the Numantines, .For, 
crossing Hetruria, in his way to Spain, he observed, that 
there were no other husbandmen or labourers in the 
country, than slaves and foreigners. And (according to 
Plutarch) the people, by writings affixed to the porticos, 
walls, and tombs, daily exhorted Tiberius to procure the 
restitution of the public lands to the injured poor. 

From the earliest times of Rome, it had been the cus- 
tom of the Romans, when they subdued any of the na- 
tions in Italy, to deprive them of a part of their territory. 
A portion of these lands was sold, and the rest given to 
App. de the poorer citizens ; on condition, says Appian, of their 
p. ' paying annually a tenth of the corn and a fifth of the 
fruits of trees, besides a certain number of great and small 
cattle. In process of time, the rich, by various means, 
got possession of the lands destined for the subsistence 
of the poor. This gave occasion to the law obtained by 
Licinius Stolo, about the year of Rome 386, forbidding 
anv Rdtnan citizen to hold more than 500 acres of land, 
or to have, upon his estate, more than 100 great and 
500 small cattle ; and requiring that a certain number of 


vp factum infirraari, nunc hiinilis \c\ judicii veJ poencD roetuerift discrimeri, (ribunus 
picbl-i ( reattH— descivil a bonis.’* Veil. Pal. I. ‘J. 2, 1. Krause, p. 67. 
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freemen, natives of the country, should be employed to Yearof 
cultivate the farms : which law, confirmed by oath, sub- 6*o. 
jected thejtransgressors of it to a fine, besides the for- 
feiture of all their lands beyond the proportion allowed, cinlui- 
But notwithstanding the precautions, th^ Licinian law 
(observed for some time to the great benefit of the pub- 
lic) fell at length under a total neglect. The rich and 
the mighty contrived to possess themselves of the lands 
of their poor neighbours. At first they held these ac- 
quisitions under borrowed names ; afterward, openly, in 
their own. To cultivate the farms, they employed fo- 
reign slaves ; so that Italy was in danger of losing its in- 
habitants of free condition (who had no encouragement 
to marry, no means to educate children), and of being 
overrpn with slaves and barbarians, that had neither 
aftection for the republic, nor interest in her preser- 
vation. 

Tiberius Gracchus, now a tribune of the people, un- 
dei^ook to remedy these disorders.' He communicated 
his project to some of the most virtuous and respectable 
men in Rome, and had their approbation. Among 
these were his father-in-law Appius Claudius, who, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, surpassed all the Romans of his 
time in prudence ; Crassus, the pontifex maximus ; and 
the consul Mucius Scaevola, esteemed a wise man and an 

, 1, 4. c. 5. 

able civilian. The same historian reports, that,^o soften 
the matter, Tiberius proposed, not only to remit the 
fines hitherto incurred by the transgressors of the Lici- 
nian law, but also, out of the public money, to pay to 
the present possessors the price of the lands that were to 
be taken from them.“ ' 

Never, says Plutarch, was proposed a law more mild 
and gentle, against iniquity and oppression ; yet the rich 

> Plutarch tells u.‘;,tliat Lajlius, the friend of Scipio, made some efforts [in liistri- 
buneship] to cure the evils occasioned by the breach of the Licinian law , but dropped 
the design, fearing the prosecution of it would raise a sedition. 

* Appian .says nothing of this compensation ; nor does Plutarch take notice of an 
article mentioned by Appian, that each [emancipated J son of a family might hold 250 
acres of land, though the father possessed 500. 
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a mighty clamour about the hardship ofb^ing 
B ^is». stripped of their houses, their lands, their inheritances, 

tlie burial-places of their ancestors ; the unspeakable 

coiuui. confusion such innovations would produce, the estates 
in question [acquired by robbery] being settled upon the 
wives and children of the possessors. Aiul, to ryi.se an 
odium against Gragehus, they gave out, that ambition, 
not a view to the common good, had put him upoti this 
project ; and exclaimed against him, in all jdaces, as a 
Bdl'clv disturber of the public peace. The poor, on the other 
p- hand, complainetl of the extreme indigence to which they 
were reduced, and of their inability to bring up children; 
they enumerated the many battles where they had fought 
in defence of the republic ; notwithstanding wiiich, 
“ they were allowed no share of the public lands nay, 
the usurpers, to cultivate them, chose rather to employ 
foreigners and slaves, than citizens of Home.' Grac- 
chus’s view was not to make poor men rich, but to 
strengthen the republic by an increase of useful mem- 
bers, upon which he thought the sai'ety and welfare of 
Italy depended. The insurrection and war of the slave.s 
in Sicily, who were not yet quelled, furnished him with 
sufficient argument for expatiating on the danger of fill- 
ing Italy with slaves. 

P 1 UI.JB On the day when the tribes met to determine con- 
cerning the law, the tribune maintaining his cause, whicli 
was in itself just and noble, with an eloquence that would 
have sat off a bad one, appeared to his adversaries terri- 
ble and irresistible. He asked the rich, whether they 
P.3S6. preferred a slave to a citizen ; a man, unqualified to serve 
in war, to a soldier ; an alien to a member of tlie repub- 
lic; and which, they thought, would l)e more zealous 
for its' interest? Then, as to the misery of the poor : 
piut. m “ The wild beasts of Italy Iiave caves and dens to shelter 
them ; but the people, who expose their lives for the de- 
fence of Italy, are allowed nothing but the light and air : 
they wander up and down with their wives and children, 
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without house and without habitation. Our generals 
mock the soldiers, when, in battle, they exhort them to ^ 

jfight for their sepulchres and their household gods ; for, 

amongst all that great number of Romans, there is not cobsih- 
one who has either a domestic altar, or a sepulchre of 
his ancestors. They fight and die, solely to maintain 
the riches and luxury of others;, and are styled the 
Lords of the Universe, while they have not a single foot 
of ground in their possession.'’ 

The discourses of this tenor, delivered with great spi- 
rit and a warmth unfeigned, and heard by the people 
with uncommon emotion, his adversaries durst not at- 
tempt to answer. Nor was it necessary ; for they had, 
with much solicitation, engaged M. Octavius Cascina, 
one fif the tribunes, a grave and modest man, and hi- 
therto the friend of Tiberius, to oppose his measures. 

So that, when, by order of the latter, the law was going 
to be read to the people for their acceptance, Octavius 
stood up and forbade the reading it. Tiberius made no 
farther effort to carry the law in question, but in the 
place of it proposed another, more severe against the 
rich ; for it expressed, that whoever held above 500 li' 
acres of the public lands should be deprived of the over- b. sii. 
plus; and it contained no clause of compensation. 

Before the day appointed for taking the suffrages of 
the tribes with regard to this new law, Octavius and Ti- 
berius had many sharp disputes in the assemblies of the 
people, each maintaining his opinion with much warmth riut. n. 
and vehemence, yet not a word escaping from either 
which could give the other offence.*’ 

b Plutarch imputes this moderation and politeness of the disputants to a happiness 
of nature, and a good education: yet immediately adds, (hat Ttberios, knowing, 

‘^'how nearly the law affected Ids colleague, as possessing a great deal of land, of- 
fered out ol Ills own private fortune (which was not very great) to eompensale him 
(ifne would desist from Ids opposition; for wliat he should lose by the execution of 
the law/’ An oflVr, which one would iiatuially think, could have no place in an in- 
tercourse between two men so polite, and so careful to avoid saying any thing of- 
fensive. , . ... 

The same historian tells us, that when ihe people met to give tbeir suffrages with 
regard to the law, it was found that the rich had conveyed away the urns; which 
caused a great confusion and tumult, threatening dangeroua consequences. Where- 
upon two men of consular dignity, throwing themselves at the feet of the tribaoe, 
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roVe Tiberius published an edict, suspending all magis- 
trates from the exercise of their functions, till the law 
should be either passed or rejected by the people; and 
subjecting to large fines those who should disobey his 
edict. And that the quaestors might not have access to 
the public money, he shut up the temple of Saturn, 
where it was kept, and put his own seal upon the door. 
The faction of the rich appeared in public, in their dirtiest 
clothes, and with dejected countenances, to move com- 
passion ; in secret, they laid snares for Tiberius, and 
hired people to murder him; which he being apprized 
of, carried a dagger under his robe, but so that every 
body might see it, and thereby know that he apprehended 
an assassination. 

Of the ten tribunes, Octavius alone took part witji the 
insolent and oppressive nobles, to obstruct the reforma- 
tion of their abuses of power. Tiberius, in presence of 
an assembly of the commons, earnestly entreated him to 
concur with their desires, and to grant, as a favour to 
the Roman people, what they had so much right to de- 
mand; and which, if obtained, would be but a small re- 
compense for the fatigues they underwent, and the dan- 
gers to which they exposed themselves for the safety of 
the republic. Finding the dissentient tribune immove- 
ably fixed in his resolution, he then loudly declared, 
that he saw no way of putting an end to the important 
dispute between them, but by deposing the one or the 
other from the tribuneship. He added, “ Do you, Oc- 


begged of liiin with tears in their eyes, to desist from bis undertaking. Tiberius, 
well aware of wbat mischiefs might happen from the present disorder, and having a 
great respect for tliese two persons, asked them, what Lhej would have him do. 
They answered that they were not qualified to give advico in an affair of such im- 
portance y and pressed him to consult with the senate , to which he readily agreed. 
But when he found that the fathers came to no determination, because of the ascen- 
dant which the rich had in that assembly, be formed the resolution of deposing Oc- 
tavios from his office. 

If Plutarch here means the urns that held the tablets for voting, be mast be mis- 
lakeii ; for the people did not vote by tablets in enacting or abrogating laws, till the 
iribune.ship of Papirius Carbo, (Cic. de Legib. I. 3. c. 16.) which was not till two 
years after this time. And what temptation could there be to convey away the urns, 
if Octavius was ready to ioterposc f 

IMutarch is the only author who mentions this affair of the urns. 
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tavius, first gather the votes of the people with regard to 
ine : it it be agreeable to them, I am ready to resign my 6«». 
office, and become a private man.” Octavius rejecting 
the expedient, the other replied, “ If you persist in your 
opposition, I will certainly move the comitia to depose 
you. I give you till to-morrow to consider of what part 
you will act.” 

Accordingly, the tribes being assembled the next day, 
Tiberius mounted the rostra ; and, having once more, in 
vain, exhorted his colleague to a compliance with the 
peo'ple's desire, put the question to them. Whether Oc- 
tavius should be removed from the office of tribune 
Of the five, and-thirty tribes, when seventeen had given 
their voices against him, Tiberius, who would fain have 
avoided these extremities, interrupted the voting : he 
embraced him, he conjured him, in the most pressing 
terms, not to expose himself, by his obstinacy, to so great 
a dishonour, nor to bring upon him the reproach of hav- 
ing degraded his colleague and his friend. Octavius is 
said to have been so far moved, that tears came into his 
eyes, and he continued for some time silent ; but cast- 
ing a look towards the rich, there present, and, probably, 
thinking he should be despised if he failed them, he at 
length answered Tiberius, that he might proceed, and do 
as he pleased. 

The deposed tribune was instantly compelled to leave 
the rostra; the angry multitude insulted him, and, per- 
haps, would have gone greater lengths, if the grandees 
(whose victim he had made himself), and even Tiberius, 
had not protected him, and favoured his retreat. 

No obstacle now remaining, the law passed : and it i.iv. Epu. 
being resolved that triumvirs, or three commissioners, 
should be constituted for the execution of it, the people 

fTilib example, ^iveii by T. Graccliu.s, was afterward imitated by llie tribune 
A. (Jabinliis, when his colleagne, L. Trebellius, opposed the passing a deciee for 
committing; to Pompey the conduct of the piratic war, with exorbitant powers, un- 
known to lire laws, (iabinius moved to have Tiebellius deposed from his office ; and 
seventeen of the thirly-five tribes had already voted against him, when he withdrew 
his opposition. 
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n om’e wamed| to that employment, Tiberius himself, his father- 
Appius Claudius, and Caius Gracchus, who at this 
time was in Spain, serving under Scipio in the Nuraan- 
cotiMii- tine war. These triumvirs were to examine and judge 
what lands belonged to the public, as well as to make 
the intended distribution of them. Into the place of 
Octavius the people chose one Mummius, a client of 
Tiberius. 

piut.m senate, highly exasperated by these successes of 

the tribune, put upon him all the affronts in their power. 
They refused him, as triumvir, a tent; a favour usually 
granted to those who executed much slighter commis- 
sions for the public : and (at the instigation of Stdpio 
Nasica) they would allow him for his expenses, no more 
’ I • than nine oboli a day. 

Attains Philometor, king of Pergamus, a madman, 
dying at this time, left the Roman people heir of all his 
goods.'* Tiberius laid hold of this occasion to propose 
a law', importing, that the king's treasure should be di- 
vided among the poorest of the citizens to enable them 
to stock their new' farms. As to the cities and territories 
of Pergamus, the tribune declared, that to dis[X)se of 
them did not belong to the senate ; but was the prero- 
gative of the people. 

This was a mortifying stroke to the conscript fathers. 
One of them, named Pompeius, rising up in the a.ssem- 
bly, said, “ He was Tiberius’s neighbour, and knew, for 
certain, that the deputy from Pergamus had brought 
Attalus’s diadem and purple robe, and privately given 
them to the tribune, as to a man who would soon be 
king in Rome.'’ Q. Metellus reproached Tiberius with 
suffering himself to be lighted home by poor citizens, 
when he supped abroad ; whereas his father used mo- 
destly to have the torches put out on such occasions, 
that it might not be known he kept ill hours. These 

By Tirtae of this heirship the Romans seized the kingdom of Pergamus, as a 
part of Attalas’s goods. Mithridales of Pontus, in a letter to Arsaces, king of the 
Partbians, calls the ^ill an impious and a forged will. Sallust, Fragm. !. 4. 
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were klle discourses. Of all the actions of Tiberius, that 
which had given his enemies the greatest advantage 62<»- 

. ^ o ^ B« C. 135 

against him, and is said to have displeased many of his — ^ — 
own party, was his deposing Octavius.® The tribune, cin^Ilii. 
therefore, thought it proper to vindicate this part of his 
conduct in a set speech to the people. 

The chi"f heads of his justification were these: ‘'A 
tribune is indeed a sacred and inviolable magistrate, be- 
cause he is consecrated to the protection of the jjeople, 
and the sujjport of their interest. But if, forgetting the 
design of his institution, he injures the people, instead 
of protecting them ; if he weakens their power, and hin- 
ders them from giving their suffrages, he then forfeits 
the honours and privileges conferred upon him ; because 
he acts contrary to the end for which he received them. 

Must a tribune be suffered to demolish the Capitol, and 
burn our arsenals? And yet, if he did these things, he 
would still be a tribune; whereas he ceases to be such, 
when he destroys and overturns the power of the peo- 
ple. — The regal dignity, comprehending the authority 
of all other magistrates, was made sacred by the most 
august ceremonies of religion; nevertheless, the Ro- 
man people, to punish the lust and violence of a single 
man, not only expelled the king, but suppressed that 
sovereign power, under which Rome was founded. What 
is more sacred and venerable in Rome, than the vestals? 

Yet if any vestal transgress, she is buried alive, without 
mercy; because, by her impiety she loses the sacred 
character which she acquired by being dedicated to the 
gods. In like manner, a tribune, when he sins against 
the people, forfeits that inviolable character with which 
he was vested solely on their account. If the majority 
of the tribes have a power to create a tribune, it surely 
can never be a question, whether all the tribes have a 
power to depose him. — -And, that a tribune may lose his 
sacred character, even before the expiration of bis year, 

• Cicero impales the ruin of Tiberius to this alone. Cic. de Leg. 1. 3. c. 10. 
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Yeur of is cvideiit from the example of those, who, at their own 
6eo. requeil, have been permitted to divest themselves of it.” 
J-! — The friends of Tiberius judging, from the menaces 
«Mui- and cabals of the great, that his life would be in danger, 
. as soon as he should become a private man, put him upon 
Grac. the project of getting himself continued in the tribune- 
ship for another year. To dispose the people to favour 
his pretensions, he gave them a prospect of several new 
laws, much to their advantage. One was for diminish- 
ing the number of years the soldiers were obliged to 
serve. Another established the right of appeal to the 
people from the judgments of all the magistrates. ' By a 
third he proposed that the judges in civil causes should 
be one half knights, and not all senators, as hitherto. 
Velleius Paterculus adds, that Gracchus promised the 
freedom of Rome to all the Italians.' 

Appian relates, that on the day of election, when the 
p 358. two first tribes had given their votes for Tiberius, the 
partisans of the rich made a mighty uproar, crying out, 
it was against law for the same person to be a tribune 
two years together. These clamours so terrilied Ru- 
brius Varro, who presided in the cutn/lla, that he would 
have resigned his place to Mummius (the .successor of 
Octavius), but the other tribunes opposed it, alleging that 
since Varro had resigned, it ought to be determined by 
lot who should be president in his room. The conten- 
tion growing high, and Tiberius finding his party the 
weaker, put off the election to the next day.'' 

Early in the morning, when he was about to repair to 
the Capitol, he is reported to have had some unlucky 
omens, which made him doubt whether he should go 
or not: but several messengers coming to him from his 

According to Dio Cass. ap. Vales, p. 6^2 Tiberius promised to get his fallier- 
in-hw, Appius Claudiu.s, chosen to the consulsliip, and his brother, Caius Ciracchus, 
to the tribuneship. 

B Plutarch makes no nuntion of this contest among the tribunes for the president- 
ship, but says that Tiberius and his party, finding th»*in selves the weaker, because 
all the people were not present [it being barve.st-tiine], began to ({uarrel with th# 
other tribunes, in order to gain time ; and that Tiherin.s at length adjourned the as- 
sembly. 
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friends, who pressed him to hasten to tiie assembly, ^ “m e 
where they assured him, he would have the majority, ^ 
he went without farther hesitation. The people, the 
moment they saw him, broke out into shouts of joy and «“>“'• 
applause. Soon after he had got to his place, a senator, 
his friend, passing with much difficulty through thee™'- 
crowd, gave him notice, that the great and rich of the 
senate (then assembled in a temple hard by) had used all 
their efforts to draw the consul into their party j that 
not succeeding, they had resolved, without his assist- 
ance, to murder the tribune; and that, for this purpose, 
they had drawn together a great number of their friends 
and slaves, all armed. Tiberius having communicated 
this advice to those that were nearest him., they girded 
up th^ir gowns; and prepared to defend him in the best 
manner they could. They had no arms, but what they 
could hastily provide themselves with, by breaking the 
long staves of apparitors or seijeants into short trun- 
cheons. Those of the multitude who were at a dis- 
tance, astonished at this motion, called out to know the 
reason of it. Tiberius, not being able to speak loud 
enough to be heard, touched his head with his hand, in 
order to make them conceive that his life was in danger 
Instantly some of his enemies ran to the senate, and re- 
ported that the tribune openly demanded a crown ; in 
proof of which, they alleged, that he had put his hand 
to his head. On these important tidings, Scipio Nasica, 
who possessed much of the public lands, and was ex- 
tremely unwilling to part with them, addressing himself 
to the consul, Mucius Scmvola, urged him to give im- 
mediate assistance to the state, and destroy the tyrant. 
Scmvola answered with great calmness, that he would 
not be the first author of a tumult, nor would he put 
any citizen to death before legal condemnation. Here- 
upon Nasica, flaming v/ith wrath, turned to the sena- 
tors, and said, “ Since the chief magistrate betrays and 
abandons the republic, let those, who have any regard 

VOL. III. 2 a 
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ROME follow me.” At the same time he ga- 

B ^hered up his robe, and, with the senate at his heels, 

together with that multitude of clients and slaves, who, 

consul- armed with cluhs, had held themselves ready for action, 
ran furious to the Capitol. Few among the people had 
the boldness to withstand the venerable rage of the con- 
script fathers; who, snatching up the feet and other 
pieces of benches, broken by the crowd in their hasty 
flight, and dealing blows to the right and left, pushed 
on towards Tiberius. Those of his friends who had 
ranged themselves before him being partly slain, and 
the rest scattered, he himself fled; and, when some- 
body laid hold of his gown, left it in his hand, and con- 
tinued to run ; but, in his hurry, he stumbled and fell 
upon others who had fallen before him. As he was re- 
covering himself, P. Satureius, one of his colleagues, 
gave him a mighty blow on the head with the foot of a 
bench; and a second blow, which probably dispatched 
him, he received from a man named L. Rufus, who af- 
terward gloried in the action. Above 300 of Tiberius’s 
friends and adherents died with him in this tumult ; and, 
what is observable, not one of them was killed with a 
sword, but all with stones or clubs. The murderers 
threw the dead bodies into the Tiber. Cains Gracchus,’’ 
according to Plutarch, earnestly begged permission to 
bury his brother, but was refused; and the historian 
gives this as a proof, that the nobles acted more from 
rage and personal hatred to Tiberius, than from any of 
their pretended motives. Nor was the fury of the fac- 
tion yet assuaged : they made search after his friends : 
those of them, whom they could not apprehend, they ba- 
nished ; and those who fell into their hands they put to 
death, without so much as the form of a legal process. 

All the public dissensions, which had hitherto arisen 
in Rome since the birth of the republic, had been ter- 

As Caius Gracchus is haid lo hare been with the armj in Spain, when he was 
elected one of the triumvirs for dividing the public lands, we must suppose that be 
was tent home upon that ocou^'ion. 
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minated by mutual concessions, and without effusion of 
blood ; the people respecting the senate, and the senate ^ 
fearing the people ; but, upon this last occasion, the con- 
script fathers took the fatal resolution of having recourse consai- 
to arms and slaughter ; and, to end the dispute, assassi- ” 
nated, before the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, a ma- 
gistrate, whose person, by the laws, was sacred and in- 
violable. 

When the pedple w'ere recovered from their fright, 
the senate, having cause to dread their anger, quietly 
suffered a new commissioner, for the execution of the 
Agrarian law, to be elected in the room of Tiberius ; and 
the choice to fall on P. Crassius, who had given his 
daughter in marriage to Caius Gracchus : a temporizing 
of the fathers, not sufficient to appease the indignation 
of the multitude for the cruel violence done to their pro- 
tector. Scipio NasJca, principal author of the late mas- 
sacre, was the chief object of their resentment. The 
poorer citizens, whenever they met him in the public 
streets, reproached him with murder and sacrilege, and 
threatened to bring him to a trial. Fearing, therefore, 
for his life, the senate commissioned him to go into Asia, 
on pretended business, the disguise of a real banishment. 

And there, after a short time, oppressed with vexation 
and despair, he died. 

CoNCEKXiifG the merits of this famous cause, various 
are the opinions of those who have written on the 
subject. 

Appian, after relating the tragical death of Tiberius 
Gracchus, concludes with words to this effect. Thus 
Gracchus — “ Pursuing with too much violence the best 
designs for his country’s good, was, while a tribune, 
slain in the Capitol. ” 

Plutarch approves of Tiberius’s Agrarian law, but con- 
demns, as illegal and unjust, his deposing Octavius, in 
order to get the law enacted, 

2 Q 2 
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noM’s According to Cicero, and his worshippers, both an- 
cient and modern, Tiberius’s cause was unjust : he was 

li. C 13C. 

- a seditious man, and the criminal author of that tumult 
cCTsui- in which he lost his life. 

I presume not to think myself a competent judge of 
the matter ; but, as I have not yet been able to perceive 
any solid foundation for charging Tiberius with sedition, 

I shall here offer, under leave of the reader, what occurs 
to me, as if counsel for the accused. 

It is beyond dispute, that the nobles had, conti;’:; to 
law, possessed themselves of the lands in question. 1 ae 
author of certain Political Discourses,* lately published. 
't,Tr, "o7 though he takes part against Tiberius, does, in the fullest 
rui"n. c strongest terms, confess the injustice done to the 
i>- people. 

“ The provocation given by the nobles was indeed 
very great, and their oppressions shocking; as they 
were, in the face and defiance of all law and compassion, 
possessed of all that portion of the conquered lands, 
which was appointed for the subsistence of the poor ple- 
beians, who had earned them with their swords. The 
usurpers were rioting in overgrown wealth, pomp, and 
luxury; whilst the poor Romans, who daily exposed 
their lives for the safety and aggrandizing of these their 
oppressors, by being deprived of their property, wanted 
bread."’ 

This author seems to have overlooked one article, in 
which the provocation given by the nobles w'as no less 
shocking than in those he has mentioned. Not content 
with robbing the people of their lands, they would not 
suffer them to earn their bread by their labour, in culti- 
vating those lands. To make the most of their immense 
estates, the rich had peopled Italy with foreign slaves, 
men useless in war, and, by their numbers, dangerous 
in peace. So that the poor natives having no encou- 
ragement to marry, because no means to educate chil- 
dren, there must, in a few years, be such a diminution 
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of the i^ople as would make it difficult to find Italian 
soldiers for the armies. Add to this the temptation, 
which a people, so oppressed and insulted, were brought 
under to sell both their own and their country’s liberty, 

Is it any wonder that men, thus robbed and beggared by 
the nobles, should sell the nobles as soon as they could 
get money for them ? In the second epistle (supposed to 
be from Sallust) to Caesar, concerning the regulation of 
the commonwealth, the writer ascribes the venality of 
the nticple to the wrongs they suffered. — “ Men of the 
lo ^ rink, whether occupying their farms at home, or 
serving in the wars, were amply satisfied themselves, and 
. ve ample satisfaction to their country, so long as they 
possessed what was sufficient to subsist them. But when, 
beingj:l,rust out of possession of their lands by a gradual 
usurpation, they, through indigence and idleness [hav- 
ing nothing to do] could no longer have any fixed 
aujdes, then thev began to covet the wealth of other 
men, and to their own liberty and the common- 
v'ealth for sale. 

But though ' r medthat the people had been 
illegally dispossessed of their lands, was it just, and, if 
just, expedient, to rer'^nn them at this time ? 

I know not whether prescription would, by any legis- 
lature, be allowed as a good plea for detaining a posses- 
sion unquestionably usurped. Appian speaks of pre- 
scription and long possession in Licinius Stolo's time; 
yet this objection did not hinder the execution of his 
Agrarian law. Nor does it appear, that the nobles of 
Rome had any ground to offer the plea of prescription, 
when Tiberius Gracchus was tribune. From a passage 
in the elder Cato's speech to the senate, iij behalf of the A.oeii. 

* “ bed uhi eos paullatim expulsos agria, inertia, atque inopia incertas domos ba- 
berc 6iitegit r ccepere alienas opes petere, libertatem soam cam repnblica veiialem 
habere.” I insert these words of the original, becanse the ingenious translator of 
the fragments of Sallust has, as 1 conceive, entirely' perverted through inattention, 
the meaning of the author in this passage. His translation runs thus : **But when 
once they degenerated from these courses i when, stripped of iiieir inheritances 
through sloth and poverty, they had no longer any fixed abode,” &c. Ilaverc. 1. ‘i. 
p. 188. 
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Rhodians, one may fairly conclude, that the Licinian law, 
concerning estates, was at that time observed ; or, at 
least, not grossly violated with impunity. “ We all 
wish (says Cato) to have more than 300 acres of land: 
yet we are not punished for wishing. ’ And this was 
but thirty-four years before Tiberius's tribuneship. So 
that when Cicero speaks of possession for ages past, he 
seems to have no more foundation of truth, then when 
he calls Nasica, and his band of assassins, the republic.^ 
The nobles had not the wealth to purchase, nor the 
power, by means of wealth, to usurp those large tracts 
of country which they peopled with slaves; till, by the 
late conquests of Macedon and the Carthaginian do- 
minions, there came a flow of riches to Rome. And 
agreeable to this is what Sallust says (m his history of 
the Jugurthine war) of the late birth of that distinction 
of the people and senate into opposite factions. He 
makes it commence from the destruction of Carthage 
[about twelve years before Tiberius’s tribuneship] and 
adds, tliat the faction of the nobles [)revailing, “The 
commonalty were oppressed with penury and w'lth serv- 
ing in the armies, where all the plunder of the foe was 
purloined by the generals, and a few' grandees. Nay, 
the parents and little children of these very soldiers w'ere, 
at the same time, driven out of their rightful settlements, 
if they chanced but to border upon any man of sway.’' 
And this being the case, the expediency of applying, 
without delay, the proper remedy to an evil so dreadful, 
and tliat was every day increasing and taking deeper 
root, can require no words to evince it. 

I conclude, therefore, both as to the right of the 
people’s claim, and as to the seasonableness of it at 
this time, “ That there could be nothing more just, no- 
thing more equitable, or more conducing to mutual peace 

^ Qaam autem babet a*quitateni^ iit agrum niultid ariiiis, aut etiain secalis, ante 
poKsessum, qui nullum bubuit, babeat 5 qiii uutem babuit, aiuiUat? Cic. du Ofiic. 

22 . ll'. Hens. 

' Ab ipsu rrpnblica est interfeclus [Tiberius Grucchu^]. Cir. in Brut. c. 27. 
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amongst fellow-citizens, and to the equality so necessary Y«arof 
in a free state, where the overgrown riches, and conse- fiso. 
quently power of one, or a few, tend directly to the en- 
thralling of all, than the ascertaining the Agrarian law, cons'lii. 
and restoring the usurped lands to the injured and ne- 
cessitous proprietors.” 

It will not, I suppose, be questioned, whether it be- 
longed to Tiberius, a tribune of the people, a defender 
of their rights, to attempt the cure of a disorder directly 
tending to the ruin of public liberty. 

But did he proceed in a legal and justifiable method 
of curing the dangerous disease? Yes; it was by acts 
of the legislative authority that he sought to restore the 
baffled laws to their former force, and cut up daring op- 
pressjon by the roots. He employed no force, no bribes. 

These were not then in use ; and, if he had employed 
bribes, the author of the Discourses assures us, that “what P“1- 

P. 97* 

sounds like corruption may not be corruption; and it is 
not so much the act, as the characters of men that con- 
stitute it.” The same, I suppose, might be said of force; 
what sounds like force may not be force, &c. But they 
are both out of the present question. 

The deposing of Octavius was an act of that authority, 
upon which there can be no control. Cicero justifies smPoi. 
the like design, in a case, where the whole senate were °ad, 
against the project, for the sake of which a tribune was 
going to be deposed, at the motion of one of his col- 
leagues; I mean, the project of vesting Pompey with an 
unnecessary, and most enormous power, for conducting 
a war against the pirates.” 

n» That Cicero’s authorit)', with regard to party questions, ought to be of no weight 
with us (unless where he makes concessions to the advantage of the opposite party), 
is abundantly manifest from many passages in his writings ; but never does he ex- 
pose his partiality more, than on some occasions, when he mentions the Gracchi. 

In bis oration for Milo, he speaks of Tiberius’s deposing his colleague Octavius 
as a seditious act, so dangerous to the stale, that the persons who slew him for it, 
acquired thereby an incredible deal of glory. Non. Sp. Maeliuin, &c. nonTi. Grao- 
chum, qiii collegae magistratum per seditioncm abrogavit : quorum interfectores im- 
plerunt orbeiii terraruin nominis sui gloria. Pro Mil. c. 27. 

The laws which Tiberius (a person of undisputed integrity at that time) proposed, 
being, by their nature, salutary remedies for the evils of the slate ; remedies against 
which there was no plausible objection, but the indisposition of the patient to make 
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Ye.rof I cannot, therefore, but wonder at the following pas- 
620 . sages in the Discourses above quoted : 

B. C. 132. . 

nse of them, the tribaiie had ooqiieatiooabl/ the appearance, at least, of aiming^ at a 

Sl9th great poblic good, in deposing bis colleague. Yet, according to Cicero, he 

consul- deservedly slain fur that act, and his murderers were heroes of the first class, 

ship. The unprecedented commission, desired for Porapey, had a manifest tendency to de- 
stroy ail the remains of liberty and equality in the republic : yet (according to the 
same Cicero), Gabiniiis(whom he sometimes inveighs against as one of the mostooo- 
sninmate knaves of his time) was a brave and excellent patriot, when, to carry that 
point, he undertook to depose his only dissentient colleagoe, Trebellius, and (as (be 
orator expresses it; would not suffer the oppositicn of a single man to prevail against 
the will and voice of the whole state. And it is worthy to be observed, that this 
whole state does not include the senate; for the senate were against the Gabiniaa 
law : and Trebellins had promised them, that he would die rather than sufier it to 
pass. — Vir fortis Aulas Gabiiiius, in re optima fecit omnia ; neque, cum sal u tern po- 
polo Romano, alque omnibus gentibus finem diuturnse captivitatis, turpitudfnis et 
servitutis afl'erret, passu.s est, plus unins collegac sui, quaiu universal civitatis, voccni 
valere et voluntatem. Cic pro Cornel. 1. 

Asconins’.s note upon this passage is as follows * — 

“ Manifestum est de ea lege Ciceronem nunc diccre, qu^ Cn. Ponipeio bellum ad- 
versiis piratas datum est. L. autem Trebellius tribunes plebis quein non nominat . 
quo perseverante intercedere (nara senatui promiserat, inoriturum se ante qtiam ilia 
lex perferretur) intro ^ocare tribus Gubiiiius ccepit, at Trebellio magistratum abro- 
garet, sicut quondam Tib. Gracchas tnbunus M. Octavio collegac sno magic tratum 
bbroga^it. Et aJiquandiu Trebellius ea re non perterritus aderat, pcrstabatque in 
iotercessione,.quud omnia magis, quam perseveraturum esse Gabinium, arbitrabalur. 
Seethe Sed postquam X. et ^ II. tnbus rogalionein acceperunt, et una mens esset populi, 
note in qaj supererat, ut jussum conficeret, remisit intercessionem Trebellius, atque ita le- 
p.591. g0ni Gabinius de piraiis persequcndis pertuHt.’’ 

After this instance of Cicero’s Plowden-justic©, it is pleasant to observe the se- 
rionsness with which M. Koiiiti, on the present occasion, produces a sentence of 
Cicero, as if it was oracular. 

V0I.9, “ All that Tiberius had done hitherto (says M. Rollin) had at least the appear- 

p. C7. ance of justice, but b) an unprecedented, unheard of enterprise, to depose a ma> 
gistrate, whose person was sacred and inviolable, and this merely because he had 
made use of a privilege annexed to his office, was an action which immediately 
shocks the mind of etery man. It is very obvious that Tiberius, thereby, entirely 
enervated the authority of the tribunesbip, and deprived the commonwealth of a 
De r^g. resource infinitely usefnl in times of trouble and division. For, as Cicero oh- 
3. 10. serves, what college is so desperately mad, that, of ten persons who compose it, not 
one is in his right senses ? [' Qnod euim est turn desperaturo collegium, in quo nemo 
e decern sana mente sit ?] Now the opposition of a single tribune was sufficient to 
frustrate the evil intentions of the other nine. This right of opposition, therefore, 
was the safeguard of the republic, and Tiberias, by annihilating it, gave a mortal 
wound to the state.*’ 

It would be affrooting the reader, to expose, by a long comment, the weakness of 
wbat is here said. But it should be observed, 

1. That Octavius cannot properly be said to have been deposed, merely for making 
use of a privilege annexed to bis office, but for traitorously abusing that privilege. 
It is obvious to every one, that there is no magistrate who may not .so use the pri- 
vileges annexed to his office, as to make it necessary to depose him. 

S. That by the words ** enervating the authority of the tribunesbip,*’ our reverend 
author cannot mean enervating the authority of the college of tribunes : for that was 
rather strengthened and augmented by the act of deposing Octavius. Nor can our 
author, by the words annihilating the right of opposition,” mean any thing more, 
than that the people, at the motion of Tiberios, made a solemn declaration (enforced 
by an example) against the indefeasibleness of a tribune’s right to hold bis office a 
whole year. For that the right of a tribune (while a tribune) to oppose and obstruct 
his colleague’s measures, still remained, and was occasionally used with eflect, we 
have not only the example above mentioned, of Trebellius, but a notable instance in 
tbe affair of Jogurtha, when the tribune Beebius bad the matchless impudence to 
make himself a screen to (he corrupt nobles, who had sold the troops and the ho- 
nour of their country to the African king. Bsebius made use of the privilege an- 
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“ I dread all such reformations as are only to be ef- Tear of 
fected by the arbitrary will and unaccountable humour 
of one man, by a power, too, not delegated, but taken. I 
would rather see many abuses subsist, than a Cromwell, ’^.01- 
a Pisistratus, a Caesar, or (if you will) a Gracchus, as- 
suming lawless power to redress them. p.Vs. 

“ Is it not more eligible to suffer certain, diseases in ^ ^ 
the body politic, even certain great diseases, than to at- 
tempt to remove them by an expedient, much more 
likely to destroy than to reform it ; or which, if it re- 
form one abuse, yet tends to introduce the most horrible 
of all evils and abuses, even tyranny and servitude? 

Now what is it that introduces this greatest of all cor- 
ruptions and calamities, but the power of one man to do 
what,he pleases ? And was not Tiberius Gracchus that 
man ? 

I answer. No; he was not that man. He had not 
the power to do all the good he pleased ; and it does not 
appear that he had the power to do any public evil what- 
soever. If he assumed the supreme power in effect; if De Amic. 
he w’as king for some months, as Cicero pretends, yet 
it is plain, from the history of his tribuneship, that he 

iiexed to his ofHce to hinder the king from declaring the persons with whom he had 
traflicked ; though the whole assembly of the people expressed their earnest desires 
of a discovery. And, by this instance, we see in what sense we are to understand 
Cicero, when he speaks of a single tribune's right of opposition to the measures of 
his colleagues united, as usefnl to the republic. It was verjusefnl to the aristocra- 
tical faction . for it would not often ha|)pen that the college of tribunes should be so 
uniTersally honest, that not one of the ten could be corrupted. Now the opposition 
of a single tribune was siifllicient to frustrate the good intentions of the other nine. 

It may not be improper, while I am justifying the conduct of Tiberius, to take 
notice of the clamour raised by the nobles, when be stood fur a second tribuneship. 

Had Tiberias been re-elected to that office, it would have been just and constitu- 
tional, though it be granted that a law was subsisting against such re-election. The 
Romans, without repealing their laws, frequently dispensed with them in the elec- 
tion of magistrates. They had done it twice, within a few years, in favour ofScipio 
the younger. They had a natural and indefeasible right so to do ; and the senators 
themselves approved of such' dispensing with the laws, when they thought it for the 
good of the state, or when it would serve any purpose of their own ambition. When, 
in the year of Rome :i97, the comitia, through the influence of the senate, were 
choosing two patricians to the consulship, in violation of the Licinian law, which 
required, that there slionld be always one plebeian consul ; and when the tribnnes, 
for that reason, opposed the proceeding, the inter-rex, who presided in the assembly, 
answered, “ That by a law of the twelve tables, whatever the people decreed last, 
was law ; and the votes of the people were their decree.--Ut quodcunqoe postre- 
mum populus jussisset, id jus ratumque esset, jussum populi et suilragia esse. (Liv* 
b.r. c. 17.) the tribunes acquiesced, and the two patricians were declared consuls. 
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HOME subjects to fight for him ; and his supreme 

6 «o. power was not acoercive one. 

B.C.13?. ^ -rv • • 

Doubtless it required great authority to effect so great 
c nsui- good as Tiberius had in view : “ Because the evil was 
PoUDisc spread ; all the great men in the commonwealth were 

р. 80. engaged in pride and interest to support it, and to op- 

pose every remedy : since what removed l/iai, mustre - 
duce ; and terribly shorten their properly, their 
figure, and authority.” 

Yet Tiberius, to cure this far-spread evil, assumed no 
lawless power. Except the legal power annexed to his 
office of tribune, he had no power but what his eminent 
virtue, and manifest zeal for the public good, acquired 
him over the minds of the people. This, indeed, was 
great. . 

But, surely, no power can be more lawful, more'sa- 
ib. p.ii. lutary to a state, or less to be dreaded. “A virtuous 
man can never endanger liberty, nor hurt society. — 
Morality, with sense, is the only true standard of popu- 
larity, and the only just recommendation to it.” 

Now, that Tiberius was a virtuous man,“ and had 
morality with sense, we have the testimony of the 
warmest advocates for the aristocratical faction. Both 
cic <ie Cicero and Paterculus extol the talents and virtue of this 
tribune ; nor has either the one or the other of those 

с. 19. 

Vel. Pdt. u To what has been alreadv mentioned (p. .SB").) in proof of tlie high esteem in 
h which Tiberius was field, for sound judgment and inlegriij' of heart, may be added 

the htorv concerning hi.s intimate friend, Blo.s.siu.* of Cunia*, us related by Plutarch. 

After the death of the tribune, HIosmiis, who had been one of his agents, was 
seized, carried before the consuls, and examioed. Jle readily confessed that be 
bad done whatever Tiberius had directed him to do. ** Kut (says Nasica) what if 
be had ordered you to set lire to the Capitol Blossius answered, “ Tiberius was 
not capable of giving me such an order.’* All present persisting to pre.ss him with 
the same que.<<lion, he at length boldly said, " If Tiberius had commanded me to get 
6re to the Capiud, 1 should have thought it niy doty to oliey him ; being firmly per- 
suaded that he would not have given me that command but fur the good of the 
pe^le,’’ 

Cicero, in bi.s discourse dr Amicitia, makes Laelius relate the same story, with 
some difference of circumstances, re.specting Blossius not as judicially examined 
by the consuls, but as privately interrogated by Lalins, whose protection be was 
come to ask. La-llus, upon the mention of Blo.ssius*s answer (Paruissem), cries 
out, “ What a wicked answer’” [Videtis quain nefaria non.] Yet, if Blos.siii.H had 
exprefcsed the like implicit confidence in the wi.sdnm and virtue of Scipio iEmiliaiius, 
it is possible that Cicero would not have inferred any thing from it to the disadvan- 
tage of Blossius, and would have inferred much to the advantage of Scipio. 
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writers any thing to object to him, but that he fell ofF* Te«of 
from the honest party, he fell off from the senate [descivit 
a bonis, descivit a senatu]: that is, he quitted the faction 
of the oppressors of their country, men determined to 
proceed in a course that was contrary to all law and 
compassion, and directly tended to enslav'e Rome. 

And, it seems, it was through want of wisdom that 
Tiberius persisted in the thought of humbling this im- 
perious, oppressive faction. Laslius (says the writer roi. duc. 
of the Political Discourses), that accomplished Roman,'' 
the celebrated friend of the great Scipio Africanus, as 
virtuous and public-spirited a man as either ofthe Grac- 
chi, and, I think, more wise, was sensibly touched with 
the same grievances, which so much piqued them, and 
vvhiljjt he was a tribune of the people, conceived a design 
to cure them ; but gave it over upon a view gf its ex- 
treme difficulty and peril. Had he seen any prospect of 
succeeding, by methods that were not desperate and 
threatening to the commonwealth, it is likely he would 
have pursued his intention. Surely the temptation was 
great to an honest and humane mind, to make the rich 
and wanton restore the bread which they had robbed 
from the poor and innocent, to cut up daring oppression 
by the roots, to restore the baffled laws to their former 
force, and to establish a just and equal administration in 
a free commonwealth. But he would not attempt what 
he foresaw no man could accomplish without making 
himself master of all the rest; and particular acts of in- 
justice, perhaps, seemed to him more tolerable than the 
tyranny, that is, the power, of one over all. The Grac- 
chi actually assumed and exercised that power, which, 
had not they been destroyed, would, in all likelihood, 
have destroyed the republic.” 

o When Cicero [de Harusp. Resp. c. 20.] impates Tiberias’s forsaking Ihe lioncst 
part> to his resentment against tlie senate, for llieir breaking the Nuiiiantine league, 
which had been negotiated by him ; it seems just as candid and pertinent, as it 
would have been in Catiline, to impute the consul’s zeal again.st him and his machi- 
oatioos to personal hatred : because the conspirator had been Cicero’s competitor 
for the consulship. 
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Tcrof Liberty and the republic are cant words, where the 
6*). bulk of a people have neither property nor the privilege 

-11 — ; of living by their labour. Did our laws allow of any 

«nwi. slavery in this island, and should the landed gentlemen, 
the proprietors of large estates, in order to make the 
most of them, take them out of the hands of their te- 
nants, and import negroes to cultivate the farms ; so 
that the British husbandmen and labourers, far from 
having any encouragement to marry, had no means to 
subsist : would an universal practice of this sort be called 
, particular acts of injustice ? And could no public-spirited 
popular man attempt a cure of this evil, without being 
seditious, because the “ evil was far spread,” and he 
knew, that “ the great and the rich were engaged in 
pride and interest to support it, and to oppose every re- 
medy ?” And the case in question was much stronger 
than what is here put ; the lands which the poor Romans 
were not suffered to cultivate, being of right their own, 
and detained from them bydaring usurpers and oppressors. 

But, according to the writer of the Political Dis- 
courses, the future evils to be apprehended from the 
cure of the present, were greater than the present ; be- 
cause this cure “ no man could accomplish, without 
making himself master of all the rest.” And so Laslius 
would not attempt it, because he would by no means be 
master of all the rest ; the present evils, perhaps, seem- 
ing to him more tolerable, than his having power over 
all. I can hardly believe that Lselius was diverted by 
this consideration, from attempting, when tribune, to 
succour and set free, by wholesome laws, the distressed 
and enslaved plebeians. Is it not much more probable 
that fear for his own safety, his fear of the resentment of 
theVich oppressors, got the better of his patriot inclina- 
tions ? And, perhaps, his connexion with that same 
Scipio Africanus, who was so much a party man, and 
had so little virtue as to approve of his cousin s intro- 
ducing armed slaves into an assembly of the legislature, 
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and murdering a tribune, had no small influence in de- vearof 
termining the conduct of the public-spirited man, ‘‘more ew. 
wise than either of the Gracchi.” b.^^. 

I might here ask, how came Laelius to foresee sOcinlui. 
clearly that the reformations in question no man could 
accomplish, without making himself master of all the 
rest ? According to Plutarch, the men of the highest 
reputation at Rome for virtue and sound judgment did 
not foresee this -terrible consequence. Among these 
were Mucius Scaevola,’’ an eminent civilian, and then 
consul; Appius Claudius, president of the senate; and 
Crassus [soon after] pontifex maximus. We do not 
find that Licinius Stolo (a man not so virtuous as Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, not so pure in his motives, nor so justifi- 
able in his proceedings) either aimed at the tyranny, or 
was thought to aim at it ; though his adversaries might, 
perhaps, in passion throw out words of that import. He 
achieved his enterprise, and to the advantage of the pub- 
lic. His laws produced that union at home, which made 
the Romans so successful in their wars abroad ; an union 
that was never totally broken, till by the gradual, but at 
length outrageous violation of his Agrarian law, oppres- 
sion became intolerable. 

To the question put by our author, “What is it that 
introduces this greatest of all corruptions and calamities 
[tyranny and servitude] but the power of one man 
to do what he pleases ?” I answer (in his own manner). 

The power of a few to do what they please. The 
rich nobles had usurped this power. And Gracchus’s 
attempt, therefore, was to overturn a power, which, if 
not overturned, would introduce the greatest of all cor- 
ruptions and calamities, tyranny and servitude. “ In a 
free state, the overgrown riches, and consequently power 
of one, or a few, tend directly to the enthralling of all;” 

P Cicero (in Orat. pro Plano, c. 36.) would persuade us, that Scaerola changed his 
opinion, and ^hat he [who did not think that his office of consul 'authorized him to 
put any citizen to death, before legal condemnation, yet], after Tiberius was killed, 
defended, as a just action, a private man^s taking arms for that end. But are we to 
believe every thing that Cicero relates of party matters ’ 
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and “ there could, therefore, be nothing more just, no- 
thing more equitable, or more conducing to mutual 
peace among fellow-citizens, and to the equality so ne- 
cessary in a free state — than the ascertaining the Agra- 
rian law, and restoring the usurped lands to the injured 
and necessitous proprietors. ’ 

But, though “ the professions of the Gracchi were 
plausible ; and the open and daring abuses of the no- 
bility furnished them with fair pretences — who knows 
their intentions ?” 

We commonly judge of men's intentions by their 
known characters, their past conduct, the nature of their 
new undertakings, and the means they employ to ac- 
complish them. Now, in all these respects, Tiberius, as 
we have seen, stands in the fairest light, I are not 
speaking of Caius. If the latter, from an eager desire 
to revenge the murder of a brother, was carried to more 
excesses, this affects not the present question. Tiberius, 
to save the state, did some things that were out of the 
ordinary methods, but nothing unjustifiable or unconsti- 
tutional. And to say that, by procuring such benefits 
to the people as he proposed, he would have acquired 
that tyranny over them, from which the benefits them- 
selves were a natural preservative, would not be very lo- 
gical. His purpose was not to enrich legionary soldiers 
under his command, and at his devotion ; but to rescue 
the poor Romans from misery and oppression, raise them 
above all temptation to sell what yet remained of their 
liberty, and reinstate them in the possession of what 
they had lost of it. In a word, the reformations he un- 
dertook were in their own nature (as our author speaks) 
“ conducing to that equality so necessary in a free state.” 

I could wish that a writer who makes this concession, 
had told us, how that equality, so necessary in a free 
state, could have been preserved, or rather restored, in 
Rome, without such reformation as Tiberius had in 
view; and if such reformations were needful for restor- 
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ing such necessary equality, by what other means they T«»rof 
could have been brought about, «than by the efforts and * 
influence of one or a few such men as Tiberius Gracchus 
(many such were never to be found living at the same cinsui. 
time, in any one nation of the world) : or whether we 
must adhere to this maxim, that it is more eligible to 
have far-spread evils, abuses “ directly tending to en- 
slave a people, ” subsist, than “ to incur the danger of 
slavery,” by suffering one, or a few, virtuous public-spi- 
rited men to live, if they happen to be possessed of so 
much authority as is necessary to accomplish the cure 
of those evils and abuses. 

It is asserted in the Discourses (as we have seen) that 
“ The Gracchi assumed that power, which, if they had 
not .been destroyed, would, in all likelihood, have de- 
stroyed the republic. ” I have already observed, that 
there appears no proof of Tiberius's assuming any power: 
nor can I see that the power he had, would, in all like- 
lihood, have destroyed the republic, if he himself had 
not been destroyed. But this, I imagine, every body 
must see, that the power assumed by the senate to de- 
stroy Tiberius, did, in all certainty, destroy the com- 
monwealth. 

And thus much the learned writer of the Life of Ci- 
cero has found himself obliged to allow. For though he 
treats both the Gracchi as seditious, yet he imputes the 
destruction of Roman liberty, not to their sedition, but 
to the measures taken by the senate to suppress it. 

“ It must seem strange to observe, how those two il- Dr. Middi. 

1 ^ z’ 11 11 Pref. to 

lustrious brothers, who, of all men, were the dearest to Hist, of the 
the Roman people, yet upon the first resort to arms [by p.'m[ 
the nobles], were severally deserted by the multitude, in 
the very height of their authority, and suffered to be 
cruelly massacred in the face of the whole city: which 
shews what little stress is to be laid on the assistance of 
the populace, when the dispute comes to blows ; and 
that sedition, though it may often shake, yet will never 
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R OME State, while it continues unarmed and un- 

B^is« supported by a military force. But this vigorous con- 

duct of the senate, though it seemed necessary’ to the 

co«!li. present quiet of the city, yet soon after proved fatal to 
it ; as it taught all the ambitious, by a most sensible ex- 
periment, that there was no way of supporting an usurped 
authority, but by force: so that from this time, as we 
shall find in the following story, all those who aspired to 
extraordinary powers, and a dominion in the republic, 
seldom troubled themselves with what the senate or 
people were voting at Rome, but came attended by ar- 
mies to enforce their pretensions, which were always de- 
cided by the longest sword. 

“ The popularity of the Gracchi was founded on the 
real affections of the people, gained by many extraordi- 
nary privileges and substantial benefits conferred upon 
them : but when force was found necessary to control the 
authority of the senate, and to support that interest which 
was falsely called popular, instead of courting the multi- 
tude by real services and beneficial laws, it was found a 
much shorter way to corrupt them by money ; a method 
wholly unknown in the times of the Gracchi; by which 
the men of power had always a number of mercenaries 
at their devotion, ready to fill the Forum at any warn- 
ing, who by clamour and violence carried all before them 
in the public assemblies, and came prepared to ratify 
whatever was proposed to them : this kept up the form 
of a legal proceeding; while by the terror of arms, and 
a superior force, the great could easily support, and carry 
into execution, whatever votes they had once procured 
in their favour by faction and bribery.” 

To this I shall only add, that it seems hard to con- 
ceive, how that bribery, so fatal in its consequences, 
could possibly have been prevented, but by such re- 
gulations as Tiberius Gracchus proposed: regulations 

4 Nol more necessary, I presume, to the present quiet of the city, than were af- 
terward Marius’s massacres and Sylla’s proscriptions to the like quiet. 
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which, had they taken place, the ambitious would not vear 6f 
have had the power they afterward possessed, of cor- 
rupting ; nor the people, through indigence, have been 
tempted to barter their liberty for gold. Tiberius doubt- cinluu 
less foresaw, that the commonvvealth^tnust perish, unless 
some effectual measures were taken to crush the mon- 
strous heads of that oligarchy which already began to 
shew itself, and which, if not destroyed, would infallibly 
produce another, monster more hideous, if possible, Mo- 
narchic Despotism. — The generous tribune hazarded 
and lost his life in the pursuit of so glorious an enter- 
prise ; and, if his character, his views, his conduct, be 
impartially considered, 1 cannot imagine, bui he must 
apocar the most accomplished patriot that ever Rome 
produced. 


CHAP. VIII. 

The slaves in Sicilj, having broke out into rebellion, vanquhsh several Roman prac- Servile wit 
tors, but are routed by the consul Calpurniiis Piso, whose successor, Rupilius, »«» Sicily, 
finishes the war with the destiuction of the rel>eis. P. Licinius Crassus, consul 
and pontifex niaxinius, is sent into Asia againsl Aiistonicus (a bastard brother of 
Altalus the late king), who had taken possession of t**e throne of Pergatnus. Two 
plebeians arc chosen censors for the first time Crassus h defeated, falls alive 
info Ihe liands of the enemy, and is killed by a Thracian soldier. Next year, the (303^ 
consul Perperna vanquishes Arislonicus, takes him pi isoner, and sends him to 
Rome. Atinius Labeo, a tribune of the people, makes an outrageous attempt 
upon the person of the censor, Metcllos Mai edonicus. The same Atinius procures ‘ 
a law, ordaining that the tribunes of the people shall be senators. M. Aquilius, 
by the basest methods, finishes the conquest of Pergamus ; after which, in con- 
junction with ten commissionei s, he reduces it into the form of a province, 


The consular fasces were transferred to P. Popillius Year of 

• It O INI F 

Laenas and P. Rupilius. Rome had npw no war abroad 621. ' 
to sustain, but against the revolted slaves in Sicily ; a 
war which had already lasted some years, and was kin- 
died upon the following occasion : the best estates in 
that country were in the hands of some rich men of the 
natives, and of the Roman knights (those opulent pub- 
licans), who, finding their account more in employing 
slaves, than husbandmen of free condition, to cultivate 
the farms, had transported such multitudes of slaves 
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\taiof thither, that the island swarmed with them. The ill 

R O E 

621. treatment these wretches suffered from their masters, 
— — who scarce allowed them necessary food or raiment, put 
coa?ui. them upoh seeking by rapine, what was needful for the 
support of life. s'They frequently went out in gangs, 
sic.m plundered villages, and exercised all kinds of violence. — 
b.34. The several prtetors successively sent from Rome into 
b.vr.ip, the island, had, out of fear of the masters to whom the 
slaves belonged, neglected doing any tiling etlectual to 
remedy these disorders : for the Roman knights were a 
][X)W’erful body, whom it was dangerous to disoblige. 
Impunity naturally increased the mischief; tb.e slaves 
grew daily more licentious; and their going out in 
bands to rob, gave them an opportunity of forming plots 
to deliver themselves from the yoke of servitude. 

It happened that one Antigencs, a Sicilian, had a Sy- 
rian slave, named Eiinus, a man of spirit, and wlio had 
a particular talent for imposing on the multitude, lie 
pretended to have, by dreams and sensible a[)|)aritions, 
intercourse with the gods. By breathing flames out of 
his mouth, and a variety of other juggling tricks, he got 
at length into such vogue as to pass for an oracle. 
Whole crowds came to him to be told their fortunes. 
As to himself, he constantly published that his destinv 
was to be a king. His master, diverted with this whim, 
used frequently, when at table, to question him concern- 
ing his future royalty, and the manner in which he 
would treat each of the guests then present. According 
to his different answers, some insulted him, others sent 
him meat from the table, craving his future protection, 
when he should be upon his throne. The jest proved 
serious in the event, as we shall presently see, and Eunus 
did not forget the different treatment he had met with 
from his master's guests. 

Among those who repaired to this prophet for advice, 
there came at length the slaves of one Damopliilus of 
Enna, a man of a brutal character, and who had a wife 
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no less inhuman. Cruelly treated by both, the slaves Year of 
had formed a plot to murder both. However, before 621 . 
they proceeded to action, they thought it advisable to 
ask the oracle of the country, Whether the gods would cImui- 
prosper them in an enterprise they were meditating ? 
Eunus answered, “That whatever were their project, it 
was agreeable to the gods, and would infallibly succeed, 
provided they did not defer the execution.” The slaves 
thereupon, to the number of 400, armed with forks and 
scythes, and other rustic weapons, assembled themselves 
in all haste, put Eunus at their head, and straight marched 
to Enna; where, being joined by the slaves of the town, 
they massacred the inhabitants, without regard to age or 
sex, and plundered the houses. As for Damophilus, 
Eunus, to try him in fo.»‘m, erected in the public thea- 
tre a court of judicature, where he himself presided. 

Some of those slaves whom the prisoner had treated 
barbarously, made themselves the accusers ; and the 
multitude w'as judge. Damophilus pleaded earnestly for 
himself, and moved many to compassion ; but Hermias 
and Zeuxis, two slaves, more spirited with revenge, and 
more audacious than the rest, approaching the accused, 
one of them, without farther ceremony, ran him through 
with a sword, and the other cut off his head with an axe. 

And now Eunus was elected king, not for his valour or 
skill in martial affairs, but on account of his pretended 
inspirations. He began his reign by putting to death 
all the prisoners, except such as could make arms, and 
those of his master’s acquaintance who had used him 
civilly. He also gave up Damophilus's wife, Megallis, 
into the hands of her women slaves, who, when they 
had whipped and otherwise tormented her as much as 
they pleased, threw her headlong down a precipice ; but 
as for her daughter, who had always disapproved the 
barbarity of her parents, and shewed great compassion 
to the slaves, they treated her with all imaginable re- 
spect and tenderness, and conveyed her safely to Ca- 

'2 R 2 
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tana, where they delivered her into the care of some of 
her relations. Eunus with his own hands slew Pytho 
and Antigenes, the two masters he had successively 
served. After which, putting the regal circle on his 
head, and assuming the other ornaments of sovereignty, 
he took the name of Antiochus, and called his followers 
Syrians. His next affair was to establish a form of go- 
vernment among his subjects. He chose out some of 
the ablest men to be his council, and gave the command 
of his troops to an Achaean, an old soldier, wlio by his 
bravery and experience was qualified to command a 
better army. In three days, his followers increasing to 
more than 6000 men, he commenced his military expe- 
ditions. It was in the year of Rome fil that this tu- 
mult began, Didus being then praetor of Sicilv. In, (ilO, 
Manilius, who sticceeded him, was defeated by the rebels, 
and his camp plundered. The like misfortune happened 
to P. Cornelius Lentulus in 6]/; and, in 018, when 
Calpurnius Piso was pnetor, Eunus had still the advan- 
tage over the Romans. Three pra'tors thus vanquished 
successively by the slaves, struck a terror throughout 
the whole island. Eunus's army grew daily more nu- 
merous. Cleon, a Cilician slave, had taken it into his 
head to imitate him; and, having got together oOOO 
slaves, had pillaged Agrigentum, and the territory about 
it. It was hoped at first, that these two leaders would 
be competitors for dominion, and destroy one another; 
but, contrary to all men’s expectations, they joined forces, 
and Cleon served as general under Eunus. 

The Roman affairs were in this bad situation, when 
the praetor Plautius Hypsacus, in the year 6ip, came into 
Sicily to restore them. Far from succeeding, he suf- 
fered a total defeat by the rebels ; who.se army, after 
this victory, augmented to near 200,000 men, they ra- 
vaged the whole country, and took many cities. 

The example of the slaves in Sicily infected those in 
Italy and Greece, and occasioned insurrections there. 
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These, however, were easily quelled. To reduce king v.aro^ 
Autiochus and his Syrians, the senate, in the year 619, 621. 
thought it expedient to send a consular army, under the A-La. ‘ 
command of Fulvius, the colleague of Scipio. WhatcOTsui- 
fortune Fulvius had, the historians have not told us. 

Ills successor, Calpurnius Piso, one of the consuls for 
the year 020, liaving first restored discipline, that was 
much relaxed among the troops, overthrew the slaves 
before j\iessina,.to which they had laid siege ; 8000 of°™’-^ ^ 
them perished in the action, and the prisoners were all 
crucitiecl. Notwithstanding this victory, the war con- 
tinued, till Rupilius, one of the consuls of the present 
year 02 1 , had the command of the Roman forces. After 
his arrival in the island, he successively laid siege to 
Tauronienium and Enna, the strongest places in the 
possession of the slaves. Both w’ere betrayed into his 
hands ; 20,000 of the rebels are said to have been cut Diod. Sic. 
off. Eunus, with (joo of his guards, escaped from s.'s”/' 
Enna, and took refuge in a steep rocky place. Being b.T‘1.9. 
there invested by the Romans, and having no hope to 
escape, the 600 slew one another, to avoid a more pain- 
ful death. King Eunus hid himself in a cave, whence 
he was quickly dragged out, together with his cook, his 
baker, tlie man that used to rub him when he bathed, 
and a buffoon, whose business had been to divert him 
at his meals. Rupilius sent him in chains to Murgen- 
tia ; where, consumed with vermin, he miserably ended 
his days in prison. 

This rebellion was no sooner suppressed, than the re- Justin. 

, • • 1 j b.3f> c 4. 

public entered upon a new war m Asia, to make good vai. Mai. 
lier claim to the country of Pergamus ; a claim founded, v is- 
as we have before observed, on the testament of Attains 
Philometor Aristonicus, a bastard brother of Attains, 
assisted by the Thracians from the other side of the Bos- 
phorus, as likewise by a strong party of the Pergame- 
nians, had got possession of the throne ; and to dispossess 
Jiim, it was thought at Rome that no less than a con- 
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R o'm'e army would be requisite. But now a warm dispute 
6SS. arose between the consuls, P. Licinius Crassus and L. 
-1-! — Valerius Flaccus, for the honour of commanding in this 
«Mai. expedition. Crassus, in virtue of his authority as pon- 
tifex maximus, subjected his colleague, who was fla- 
men, or priest of Mars, to a fine, in case he left his 
priestly functions. On the other hand, Valerius pre- 
tended that a supreme pontifi' was, by his office, inca- 
pable of commanding an army out of Italy ; and, indeed, 
L.. Efiit. there had been hitherto no example of it. The decision 
of the affair devolved at length upon the people ; and 
then a third party appeared in favour of Scipio Africanus, 
lately arrived from Spain. Crassus carried his point, 
l-iui.,,. Scipio bad for him the votes of only two tribes ; and 
" " these were, perhaps, more than he had reason to expect, 
considering lie was now but a private man, and the peo- 
ple in general not well affected to him ; for it was pub- 
iitii.i., lif.],, tnown that, when at Numantia he received the news 
of Tiberius's death, he repeated a line out of Homer to 
this effect : 

So peri«h ail who imitate his crinip^A 

He soon confirmed the multitude in their dislike to 
him. C. Papirius Carbo, a bold man and a great orator, 
but of no character for virtue, was at this time in the 
tribuneship, and warmly espoused the cause of the peo- 
ple against the nobles. One day, in a public assembly, 
he called to Scipio, and asked him. What he thought of 
the death of Tiberius ? meaning probably, by this ques- 
tion, to draw an answer from him that would hurt his 
cic. pro credit, either with the senate or the people. Scipio, 
c. .td» without hesitation, declared that, in his opinion, Tibe- 
°£?'c.25. rius was justly slain. And when the multitude let him 
b.'s!' know their displeasure by a loud cry, he boldly returned, 
b fi.c!” “ Cease your noise : do you think, by your clamour, to 
’■ frighten me, who am used, unterrified, to hear the shouts 
of embattled enemies?" 
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The law formerly mentioned, ^enacting, that the peo- 
pie should vote by tablets, in making and repealing laws, ^ 
was now obtained by this Carbo. He offered another, 

• 3Clst 

importing, that the same person might be re-elected to consul- 
the tribuneship, as often as the people pleased. — The .slep.570. 
party of the nobles, in opposing this, employed tlieir 
whole credit; and the eloquence of Scipio and his friend 
Liclius, thus assisted, prevailed against that of C. Grac- 
chus and Carbo.- 

This year the comitia^ for the first time, chose both 
the censors out of the plebeian order : they were Q. 
Ctecilius Metellus MAcedonicus and Q. Poinpeius. That 
the Roman people might increase and multiply, Metel- 
lus published a censorial edict, recommending marriage ; 
and, •on that subject made a speech, of which A. Gellius 
has preserved two fragments, but ascribes them to Me- 
tellus Numidicus. 

If, Romans, the race of men could be preserved 
without wives, we should all spare ourselves the trouble 
of them : but since nature has so ordered it, that there 
is no living comfortably with them, nor living at all with- 
out them, we ought to have more regard to the welfare 
and perpetuity of the republic, than to the ease of a life 
that is of so short duration."' 

Speaking of the corruption of manners, ‘‘ The im- 
mortal gods are powerful : but we have no right to ex- 
pect they should be more indulgent to us than are our 
parents. Now if we persist in evil courses, our parents 
disinherit us. What then have we to hope from the 
gods, if we do not put an end to our extravagances } 

Those only who are not enemies to themselves, have a 
title to their favour. It is the part of the gods to reward 
virtue, not to give it.” 

We left the consul Crassus just appointed to conduct ^ 
an expedition into the east. He entered the territories 
of Pergamus at the head of a powerful army, strength- 
ened by auxiliaries from Mithridates, king of Pontus 
(father c'fthe famous king of that name), and from the 
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R^ME Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia. — Ac- 

B ?i 3 o Justin, the Roman general was more intent 

on plundering the country, than gaining a victory. To-' 

consul, wards the end of the year, being on a march, he was at- 
i'routin. tacked by the enemy, his whole army routed, and he 
himself taken prisoner ; yet he avoided the di.sgrace of 
tafiiai. slavery, being killed by a Thracian soldier, whom he 
purposely provoked by thrusting a rod into his eye.’ 
rior.b.c. appointment of consuls for the new year, the 

ro^i’e choice fell upon C. Claudius Pulcher and M. Perperna ; 

B tin ^he latter (if we may believe Valerius Maximus) not a 

Roman citizen at the time of his election. Perpernabe- 

con-uu ing commissioned to prosecute the war against the king 
vaE.Max. of Pergamus, vanquished him in the field, and afterward 
?. 5. took him prisoner in Stratonice, where he had .shut 
•XI. c. 4.’ himself up. The consul put the treasures of Attains, 
i.Tia together with Aristonicus, on board the fleet, to be 
conveyed to Rome ; but, dying soon after in Asia, left 
to his successor the honour of leading the captive in 
triumph. 

Atinius Labeo, one of the tribunes of this year, to re- 
venge himself on thecensor Metellus Macedonicus, who 
(according to Pliny) had expelled him the senate, made 
a most outrageous attempt upon his life. As the censor 
returning home from the Campus Marciusat noon- 
day, the streets of Rome empty of people, the tribune 
caused him to be seized, and was dragging him away, to 
throw him headlong from the Tarpeian rock, when ano- 
ther of the tribunes, at the request of Metellus’s sons, 
came and rescued him. Atinius nevertheless conse- 
crated to Ceres the estate of Metellus, and thereby re- 
duced him to live on the bounty of others. 
ai.""Aui. The same Atinius got a law passed, that the tribunes 
w''c.'‘e. of the people should be senators, which they were not 
before this time, though they had a right of convening 
the senate.* 

■Strabo reports tliat Crassn.s was uluin in lialtle. 

Nam ct tribunis plebis senatus babendi jus trat, qiiHni«|aam senatorea non es- 
sent, ante Atinium plebihcitum.*’ 
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M. Aquilius, raised to the consulship with C. Sem- vearof 
pronius Tudinatus, finished the reduction of Pergamus es*. 
by the basest methods. He poisoned the springs from 
. which the towns that held out against him were supplied rmisui- 
with water. Yet the Romans not only continued him 
in the government of Pergamus three years after the 
expiration of his consulship, but suffered him, when he 
came home, to triumph for his exploits. 

Before his retiirn, the senate nominated ten commis- 
sioners, of whom Aquilius was chief, to reduce the 
kingdom into the form of a province : and, by way of 

Whjit ini meant here by the word ‘ senators,’ I cannot pretend to say. Acnordin^ 
to the leal tied writer of the History of the Life of Ciceio, it should mean complete ^f*dd 
senators, like those that were enrolled in the censorial list. For he supposes that 
the fj'Kcstorship was the first step in the legal ascent and giadation of public honours, 
and the office of tribune or jcdile the next, and that the qiiccstorship gave an iinme- P**^"*"'** 
diate ri^lit to the senate, and, after the expiration of the oflicc, an actual admission 
into it, dining life. Ife achls, “ And though, strictly .speaking, none were held to 
be complete senators till they were enrolled at the next lustrum, in the list of the 
cerisois, yet that was onlv matter ot form, and what could not be denied to them, 
unless for the charge and notoriety of some crime, for which every other senator was 
equally liable to he degraded. These quaestors, therefore, chosen annually by the 
people, were the regular and oi dinary supply of the vacancies of the senate, which 
consisted at this lime ol about 500; by which evcelleiit inslitutioD, the way to the 
higlust ordei in the state was laid open to the \irlue and industry of every private 
citi/eii, and the dignity of tins sovereign council maintained by a succession of mem* 
hers, whose distinguished merit had first recommended them to the notice and fa- 
vour of dieir countrymen.” 

The learned writer, in support of what is here said, gives, in the margin, the fol 
lowing passages fiom Cicero “ Quaestura primus gradus honoris — [in Ver. Act. 1. 

4.] Fopuluin Komanuni, cujus honoribu.s in amplissiinoconsilio, el in ultis.simo gradu 
dignitatis, atque in hac omnium terrarum arce collocati sumus. [Post red. in Sen. 1.] 

Ita niagistratus annos creaverunt, ut concilium senatis leip. proponerent sempiter- 
rmm, dcligerentur auleni in id concilium ah universo populo, aditusque in ilium sum- 
inuin ordiiieni omnium civiuin iiidusti ia3 ac viituti pateret.” — Pro. Sect. G5. 

That from Svila’s dictatorship to the time of Cicero’.s qiimslorship (a short period 
of .six or seven years), the qu.rstor.s were the regular and ordinary supply of the va- 
cancies of the senate (though, pci haps, it cannot be proved), may well enough be 
imagined ; because the quicstors cho.sen annually, weie then twenty in number. But 
Jl plainly appears from the words immediately preceding those which are quoted 
from Cic. pro Sect, that the passage refers to the limes before Sylla, and even to the 
earliest times of the republic. “ Majores nostri, cum regum polestatein non tulis- 
sent, ita magistralus aiinuos creaverunt,” &.c. Now the number of quasslors annu- 
ally chosen was, to the year of Rome 333 , only two; from that time to 488, but four; 
anil tliPiice to Sylla’s dictatorship, in 67^, did not exceed eight ; which last and 
largest iiuniher, if suflicieut to supply the vacancies of a senate consisting of 300 
mein hers (many of whom serving in the wars, some must be supposed to perish in 
buttle), yet certainly could not be sulFicienl to furnish annually ten new tribunes and 
four new adiles. Ol these fourteen magistrates, who are all supposed by the learned 
hi'itonan to have places in the senate, six must every year, taking one year with 
another, obtain their magistracies, and rise to the senate, without passing through 

llie office of quaestor. „ 4 U 

• That ill all the ages of the republic, the magistrates chosen annually were the or- 
dinary supply of the vacancies in the senate, seems highly probable from the pas- 
sages quoted by the learned historian, and from many other. See Cic. pro Rab. c. 7. 
cf pio Cluenl. c. 56. 
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recom pence for the services of Ariarathes, king of Cap- 
«>-+• padocia, who lost his life in the war, bestowed on his 

children Lycaonia and Cilicia; and Appian says, that 

lonsui. Aquilius sold the Greater Phrygia to Mithridates for a 
sum of money, but that the senate afterward annulled 
the bargain. Be that as it will, ^jt was not long before 
App. the rej^iiblic elaimed, as her own, Ionia, Eolis, Caria, 
.Miuind Lydia, Doris, Lycaonia, Piddia, and the two Phrygias; 
’’ and the whole, including Pergamus, was called the pro- 
vince of Asia. From this conquest arOvSe that perpetual 
coramerec of Rome with the Asiatics: and hence tliat 
excess of luxury, and that refinement in vice, which 
completed the corruption of Roman manner^. 


CHAP. IX. 

The Roman senate, nt the motion of Scipio takes from the triunuirs tlie 

right of judging iti causes relating to the resumption of the puhiie lands, and trans- 
fers It to the consul SeniproniU" , who soon afier leaves tli** cit\ on pretence of a 
rebellion in fapidia, a canton oflllvncum. Scjpio dies suddenl>, which occasions 
surmises about the cause of Ins death. The consul is ^aiKjiiished in battle bj tlie 
lapidians, but afterwards obtains a victo^^ over them, for which be triumphs. 
Nothing very reinarkabie happens to Home in the two succeeding \ears. 

In Caius Cracebos goes (pia'stor into Sardinia with tbe eonsul Aurelius, who is 

sent tbitber to quell a result. Caius persuades the allod cities in that island to 
furnish clothes for tbe Roman army, though the senate, at their request, had freed 
them from that burden. Fulvius Flaccus, a friend of C'aius, being raised to tbe 
consulship, proposes a law for granting the rights of Homan citi/.enship to the Ita- 
lian allies, but drops his enterprise to undertake nri expedition against the Saluvii, 
a nation of Transalpine Gaul, who had made incuisions into the territory of Mar- 
seilles. The praetor L. Opimius rn/.es the town of Fregclla*, to punish the inha- 
bitants for a plot they had formed to shake off the Koinaii soke. 

Cams Gracchus returns to Rome from Sardinia, is accused before the censors of a 
misdemeanour, in leaving his general, and is acquitted Being chosen tribune, 
fie, to the great mortification of the nohilily, obtains several Jaws advantageous to 
the commons. In tbe meantime the consul Mctellus subdnes the inhabitants of 
the Baleares. Sextius Calvioos, one of the consiibs for the last year, having re- 
duced the Saluvii, builds Aquae Sextiae f now Aix in Provence), and there esta- 
blishes a Roman colony. 

Of the three commissioners, for resuming and dividing 
the public lands, P. Crassus and Appius Claudius were 
now dead. In the place of these, the people elected Pa- 
pirius Carbo and Fulvius Flaccus, men of no probity, an# 
of very turbulent disj)ositions. Appian tells us, that 
when the triumvirs attempted to j)ul in execution the 
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Agrarian law, numberless disputes arose concerning the 
boundaries of estates, and the titles of the possessors; wt. 
that many of the Italians, finding themselves aggrieved — ^ — 
by the judgments given in these causes, had recourse to ^nsui- 
Scipio Africanus, and begged his protection ; and that ' 
Scipio, though he durst not act any thing directly 
against the law of Tiberius, yet engaged the senate to 
take from the triumvirs, as biassed and partial judges, 
the cognizance of those disputes. The fathers assigned 
it toihe consul Sempronius Tuditanus: but he, perceiv- 
ing how difficult a province he should have to manage, 
left the city very soon, pretending that his presence was 
necessary in lapidia, a canton of Illyricum, whither he 
had been before commissioned to go, on account of a 
rebellion in that country. 

By his absence all those lawsuits remained undecided ; 
and consequently the functions of the triumvirs were sus- 
pended ; a disappointment to the people, which exceed- 
ingly provoked them against Scipio, the author of it. 

Thc) reproached him, that though, contrary to the laws, 
they had. twice raised him to the consulship, he was not 
ashamed of appearing among their greatest enemies. 

It is thought, and with good reason, that Scipio 
pired to the dictatorship, and that the conscript fathers scpiou. 
intended to raise him to that supreme dignity, in order 
to settle the state; [in other words, to crush by the 
weight of an absolute and uncontrollable power, all those 
men, good and bad, who espoused the cause of the in- 
jured people, against their oppressors.] He was, at this w- Je 
time, so great a favourite with the senate, that one day 
the whole body of them, followed by a crowd of Latins, 
and other Italians, conducted him home from the senate- 
house. 

Next morning he was found dead in his bed, “with- 
out any appearance of a wound (says Appiati) : whether 
it* were that Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, in 
concert with her daughter Sempronia, the wife of Scipio 
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ROME because she was barren, and not handsome, did 

B c ^8 beloved by her), had poi- 

sonecl him, lest he should get the Agrarian law repealed: 
consul, or whether it were, as some think, that he killed him- 
self, because he found he could not accomplish what he 
had undertaken. Tlierc are others (adds the same his- 
torian) who say, that his slaves, being put to the tor- 
ture, confessed, that certain persons unknown, who were 
admitted into the house by a back door, liad strangled 
him; and that, as for themselves, they had not dared to 
discover tliis murder, because they knew’ that the peo- 
.. pie, hating Scipio, rejoiced at his death." 

40 Cicero, in one part of his writings, introduces the ora- 
])eAn)ic. |;qj. Ci-assus accusiiig Carbo of being an accomplice in 
the murder; and, in another part, represents La;lius as 
at a loss to say what death Scipio died. 

Plutarch tells us, '‘That it was thought there ap- 
peared, on the dead body, some marks of blows and vio- 
lence: that most people oj)enly accused Fulvius, Sci- 
pio’s declared enemy, and who, the day before, had, from 
the rostra, broke out into bitter railings against him . 
that there was some suspicion even of Caius Gracchus: 
and that the people, for fear he should be found guilty, 
would not suffer any inquiry into the matter.” 

Lc r.t. inquisition was made (says Velleius Paterculus) 

concerning the death of so great a man ; and he, by 
whose exploits Rome had raised her head above all the 
w’orld, was carried to his funeral wath his head covered. ‘‘ 

“ The writer of tbe Lives of Illustrious Men, will have it, that Scipio’s head was 
coveM’d, to hinder the livid spots in his face from hcinij seen. But if, as we learn 
from Cuero (^pro Muran. c. 36.) and Valerius Maximus (1. 7. c. 5. § 1.) Fabius 
and Tuhero, the nephew.>» of .Scipio, had tiie rare of his funeral, it is hard to account 
for their causing his head to be covered, Drlle^8 it were a trick, to hinder people 
from seeing that there were no marks of violence upon it, and consequcntljr no ground 
for the calumnies industrioiisl)' propagated. 

From tbe variety of repoits about the violence done to Scipio, and about the an- 
thors of it, it .seems most probable, that prejudice and pnrt|r>spirit invented the 
whole, and that he truly died a natural death, wiiicli according to Velleius Pater- 
cqIus, w'as the opinion of many authors. 

Tbe writer of fte political Discourses, prefixed to the new translation of .Sallust, 
tells us, (p. 14.) that Cains Gracchus observed a scandalous neutrality and silence 
upon an inquiry into the death of Scipio, his brother-in-law. But surely Cains was 
the last man, from whom it could be reasonably coepected, that he should give him-* 
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Whether he died a natural death, as many authors have vt>rof 
delivered, or by treachery, as some have reported seu eci. ' 
fatalem, ut plures, seu conflatam insidiis, ut aliqui pro- 
didere memoriae, mortem obiit,” &c.] certain It is, that consul, 
the glory of his life was never surpassed but by that of 

self mucli trouble to discover, whether Scipio was poisoned or hanged j a man who 
had publicly declared his approbation of the murder of his brolber-in-law, Caius’s 
own brother, Tibenus. And, as to Caius’s clearing himself from su^picion, he would 
have sinned against the dignity of his own character, had he suppo>cd, that any body 
could sinrerily believe him capable of assassinating a man in his sleep. 

I cannot but observe here, huw easily M. Roliin (prepossessed against tlic popular Vol. ix, 
cause and its patrons) not only gives up Cams Gracchus, and his sister Sempronia, as P 
conccipcd in tlic assassination of her husband, Scipio, but involves likewise Cornelia 
in the guilt. 

“ It is not to be doubted (says M. Rollln) but this murder was cominitted by the 
faction of the Gracchi , and it is hard not to believe, that Caius hod a liand in it, see- ^ 
ing all those with wlioin lie bad the closest connexion were suspected. Plutarch 
says expresviy. that Ftilvius was suspected. Pompej thought that Carbo was cer- cic. ad Q. 
tainly guilty. Sempronia, sister of the Gracchi, and wife of Scipio, is charged [». e. pr. 1, C. 
reported to have been suspected] in the epitome of Livy and Oriosus ; and Ap- E|>. 3. 
piaii makes her mother Cornelia an accomplice with her in the murder. [/. e. Appian 
speaks tjf such a rumour, but at the same time tells us, that some were of opinion, 
that Scipio killed himself.] 

“ From the leslinionies of these different authors it results, that Sempronia, rea- 
dily hearkening to the suggestions of Cornelia and the triumvirs, either poisoned her 
li'ishand, or broughl into the house, by night, assassins who strangled him.” 

It will appear the more extraordinary that M. Roliin should by such testimonies 
be peisuad^d, beyond all doubt, of the guilt of Cornelia, if we turn to what he says 
of her in otlu r parts of bis Roman History. [Plutarch is his voucher.] 

“ Cornelia, after the death of her husband (who lelt her twelve children), applied Vol. ut. 
herself to the care of her family, with a wisdom and prudence that acquiied her great p 6. 
e‘»teeni. Pliitaicli tells us, that Ptolemy, king of Egypt (it must have been Ptolemy 
Pliyscon^, vvould have shared his crown with her, and sent to ask her in marriage; 
but she lefused him. Cci tainly he would have been a husband very unwoitby of so 
accomplished a spouse.” 

She lo^t all her children, except one daughter, Sempronia, whom she manied to 
Scipio Africarius ; and two sons, Tiberias and Caius, whom she educated with so 
much care, and though they were generally known to be young men of excellent na- 
tural parts and dispositions, yet, it was thought, that they owed still more to educa- 
tion than to nature. 

“ 'i’lie body of Caius was carried to Misenum, whither Cornelia had retired after 
the death of ’riberius. She there passed the remainder of her days in a country- p 
house, without changing any thing in her manner of living. Her extraordinary 
merit diew con.slaiitly a good deal of company about her, men of letlers, and men of 
the first rank in the commonwealth. She charmed all her visitors when she related 
the particulars of her father’s life, and descrilied his manner of living. But they 
were filled with admiritlon, when, without shedding a tear, or shewing any sign of 
grief, she gave the history of all that her soii'^ bad done and suffe-ed, as if she had 
been speaking of poisons indifferent to her. When she mentioned the sanctuaries 
w'here they had been slain, she used to say, ' They we-e tombs worthy of the 
Gracchi.’ This firmness of soul seemed so extraordinary to some, that they ima- 
gined her understanding impaired by years and the weight of her adversities. Sense- 
less judges ! (says Plnlaich) ignorant how much an excellent natural temper, and a 
^ood education, can exalt the soul above fortune, and enable il to triumph over 
"Sorrow.” 

This accomplished lady, this excellent mother, so admirably skilled in the art of 
educating children, this elevated soul, so universally esteemeJ and revered to the 
end of her life, is the person of whom M. Roliin entertains no doubt. “That she 
promoted and persuaded her daughter either to poison her husband, or to introduce 
assassins, by night, into the house, to strangle him. 
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his grandfather, the first Africanus. The second finished 
his days in the fifty-sixth year of his age.” 

He was doubtless a man of letters, wit, and polite- 
ness ; a fine gentleman ; not only free from avarice, but 
noble and generous in money affiiirs; and, though his 
exploits in war are not very striking, a brave and able 
commander. As for Cicero’s extravagant praises of 
him, they may well be considered as the language of one 
party-zealot extolling another of the same party. There 
needs no better proof of Cicero's being determined, at 
any rate, to make him a hero of the first class, than his 
representing the war with the Numantines, as a contest 
whether Rome should exist or not; and his comparing 
Scipio's victory over them with Marius's victory over the 
Cimbri.' 

Sempronius, the consul, was defeated in his first bat- 
tle with the lapidians ; but, in a second, he obtained so 
complete a victory, as to l)c rewarded with a triumph. 

Tile year 625 (Cn. Octavius and T. Annins Luscus 
consuls), proved a year oftraiuiiiillity, both at home and 
abroad ; nor was the following consulate of L. Cassius 
Longinus and L. Cornelius Cinna, remarkable for any 
thing but the complaisance of the Romans for a people 
in their alliance. The senate had ordered Phocaca, a 
city of Asia, to be razed; because the inhabitants had 
given assistance to Aristonicus. These, in their dis- 
tress, had recourse to the mediation of the Massilienses,' 
who came originally from Phocaca, and still preserved 
the language and the form of government their ances- 
tors brought from thence : and as the Massilienses had 
signalized their invariable attachment to Rome in doubt- 
ful times, as well as in those of her greatest posterity, 
they had credit enough with the senate, to get the sen- 
tence against the Phocaeans reversed. 

* Sic cum Celtilicris, cum Cirahris belltim, ut com inimicis gerehatur, uler Msef, 
non uter imperaret, Cic. de Ofl’. 1. 12. See Oral, pro Manil. o, 20. et pro Mo- 
ra-n. v. 28. 

' 'i’he people of Mari»eillei.. 
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The next year, when the consular fasces were trans- 
ferred to M. iEmilius Lepidus and L. Aurelius Orestes, ^ 

Caius Gracchus was chosen quaestor,^ and appointed 

to serve under Aurelius, who had commission to pass con«ui. 
with an army into Sardinia, on account of a rebellion in 
that island. 

Caius, whilst a candidate for the quaestorship, dreamed 
one night, that his brother Tiberius appeared to him, 
and said, You may linger, Caius, and recoil, as much 
as you please; but you must die the same death with 
mine/; there is no avoidiig ii.’'^’ Cicero firmly believes ‘ 
that Caius's dream was a revelation of what was to hap- 
pen to him; and Plutarch urges the same dream, as a 
proof that he entered into public life rather by fatality 
than choice. 

The qurestor, after his arrival at Sardinia, not only riut. m 
signalized his bravery on all occasions, but greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his simplicity of manners, temper- 
ance, justice, liumanity, diligence in the execution of 
his office, observance of discipline, affection and respect 
for his general. 

It ha[)pened to be a hard winter, and very unhealthy. 
Aurelius wanting clothes for his troops, and having de- 
manded of several cities in the island to supply him, 
these, by deputies dispatched to the senate, begged to be 
discharged from that burdensome imposition. The fa- 
thers coinidied, and ordered the general to find some 
other way to clothe his army. While he was at a loss 
what course to take, for relieving the soldiers, who suf- 

Plnfarrli reports, that Cain*., soon after the death of his brother, began to absent 
biinself from the assemblies of tlic people, and to live a private life, as a man entirely 
discouraged from meddling witli public affairs. This retreat, however (if it can at 
all be reconciled with iiis commission of triumvir) did not Iasi long. For the very 
next year (as we have seen) he was busy in assisting Carho to get his law passed 
concerning the rc-eleclion of tribunes. And that, in a public pleading, he defended 
a friend of his, named Vetlius, with an eloquence that astonished and ti unspotted 
the people, we have the authority of the same historian. And, as we shall presently 
find that Cains, in the year before his first trihaueship, and wiien he was but twenty- 
nine years of age, bad made twelve campaigns, il is evident be could not have spent 
a great deal of lime in retirement. 

1> Qnain \ellcl cnnctaietur, tamen eodeiii sibi leto, quo ipse inlerisset, esse 

pereundiim — quo somnio quid inveniri potest cerlius ? 
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Y.«oi fered extremely, the quaestor, of his own motion, made 
627. a progress through Sardinia, and prevailed with the 
_1_1' cities voluntarily to furnish the Romans with what they 
^ wanted.’ 

»i"p- 'j’he news of this great service, by Caius performed, 
and which could not fail to gain him the affections of 
the people at Rome, caused much uneasiness to the se- 
nate. About the same time arrived from Micipsa, king 
of Numidia, certain ambassadors, who signified to the 
fathers, that the king, out of his particular regard for 
Caius Gracchus, was sending to the Roman general in 
Sardinia, a considerable supply of corn : a declaration 
which so provoked their anger, that after many oppro- 
brious words, they drove the ambassadors out of the 
assembly. 

Year of The senate received a new mortification, when, at the 
628 next election of consuls, one of their most inveterate 
enemies was raised to that dignity. With M. Plautius 
Hypsaeus, the comitia joined M. Fulvius Flaccus, the 
associate of Gracchus and Carho, in the commission for 
resuming and dividing the usurped lands. Fulvius pro- 
posed two laws to the comitia; the first, “ That the 
right of Roman citizenship should be granted to the 
Italian allies:’ the second, “That, if a dispute arose 
with regard to any man’s claim, in consequence of the 
first law, the claimant should have the right of appeal 
Airp.df to the people." Some of the senators admonished the 

Bell Cn r 1 , . r 

1 1 consul, others entreated him, to desist from a project 
Vii.Max that w’ould put the subjects of Rome upon an equality 
^ with her citizens. He did not deign to give them any 
answer. However, he dropped the affair fur the sake of 
going upon an expedition to assist the people of Mar- 
seilles against the Saluvii,' who had ravaged their ter- 
ritory. 

Ep- About this time was discovered a plot, formed by the 
veii.i-ai. people of Fregellae (uptown not far from the Liris), to 

Sometime.s called Sail jres j a people near \\% in Provenre. 
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throw off the yoke of the republic. Numitorius Piillus, Year of 
one of the chiefs of the conspiracy, betra3'ed his asso- ^ 
ciates. And when L. Opimius, the praetor, came from 
Rome with an army to besiege the place, the Same Nu- c!nsui- 
mitorius contrived to have it delivered into his hands. 
Upimius razed it to the ground; and this severity is said • 90 
to have deterred many other Italian towns from breaking 
out into rebellion, to which, provoked by their disap- * ^ 
pointmentin relation to the freedom of Rome, they were 
now strongly inclined.'* 

In the beginning of the consulship of C. Cassius 
Longinus and C. Sextius Calvinus, the senate recalled ‘>" 9 - 
the army of Aurelius from Sardinia, and sent new levies — 
thither, to be commanded by the same general. Their consul, 
reason for continuing Aurelius in the island, was to de- 
tain fjaius Gracchus there, who, they imagined, would 
not leave him : but Caius no sooner perceived the de- 

* c. 3y, 

sign, than he embarked for Italy. When, contrary to fct Ascon. 
the public expectation, he appeared at Rome, hewasriut. ‘m 
blamed not only by his enemies, but by the people them- 
selves, who thought it very strange that a quaestor should 
return home before his general. Being cited to answer, 
before the censors, for this misdemeanour, he, in his de- 
fence, represented, that, though not obliged to serve 
more than ten campaigns, he had served twelve ; and 
that he had stayed in the province about two years, 
though, by law, a quaestor might come home at the end 
of one year. His plea was allowed. 

Aulus Gellius has given us some parts of an oration, 
which Caius made to an assembly of the people, soon 
after his return from Sardinia. — ‘‘ In the discharge of 

d It Is reported, that this year a vbleut east wind brought such a clood of locusts, jul.Obs. 
that the coast of Africa was quite covered with them. Thej devoured all sorts of c. fW). 
grain 10 the very roots, and did not spare the hardest barks of trees ; and when a Liv. Lpit, 
south wind afterward blew them into the sea, they did much more mischief dead 1 . 
than when they were living. The waves drove them upon the beach, where cor- R- Oros. 
rupting, they caused an infection in the air, all the way from Cyrenaica to Utica, and 
far Bp into the inland countries. The plague is said to have carried oft’ 800,000 
persons in the kingdom of Nnmidia alone, besides 5200,000 upon the sea-coast; and 
in the prajtorinn ami}, appointed to guard Africa, there perished 30,000 Roman 
soldiers. 

2 S 
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my office, I have always pursued what, 1 thought, your 
interest required, not any views of my own ambition. I 
gave no splendid entertainments, nor was I served by 
handsome boys. Your children were as sober and de- 
cent at my table, as when in the presence of their officers 
in the camp. If any prostitute has entered my house, 
or any man’s slave been enticed by me, let me be es- 
teemed the most profligate and most contemptible of 
mankind. I have been above two years in the province, 
yet no man can say with truth, that ever I received even 
the smallest present from him, or that he was at any ex- 
pense on my account. When I returned to Rome, my 
purse, which I had carried out full, I brought back 
empty ; whereas others having carried, into the province, 
vessels full of wine, having brought them back full of 
money.” 

The enemies of Caius, not succeeding in their first 
attempt to hurt his credit, made a second, by a charge 
against him of having excited the Italians to revolt, and 
particularly those of Fregallas, whom Opimius had so se- 
verely punished. The accused easily cleared himself 
from this imputation ; and his character remaining with- 
out a blemish, he was chosen tribune for the next year 
(the consulate of Q. Caccilius Metellusand T. Quinctius 
Flamininus). His mother Cornelia is said to have em- 
• ployed all the arts of persuasion, as well as the most 
earnest intreaties, but in vain, to divert him from court- 
ing an office that had proved so fatal to his brother. 
The great and the rich had formed a powerful qombina- 
tion to disappoint him. But, on the other hand, the 
people, to favour his election, had, from all parts of Italy, 
flocked in such numbers to the city, that the Forum 
could not contain the multitude ; so that many of them, 
getting upon the tops of the houses, had from thence 
given him their suffrages. 1 

Caius Gracchus, bred to letters from his childhood, 
had, with solid and shining parts, unwearied applica- 
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tion : his diction was copious, his expression full of dig- 
nity, his thoughts just, and the whole composition of 
his discourse e:rave and elevated. He is said to have 

o 329th 

been the first of the Roman orators that, in speaking, consul, 
moved about in the rostra, and used vehemence of ac- 
tion : and such care he took with regard to the modu- G^ac 
lation of his voice in his public harangues, as to havedeor. 
always behind him a musician, who, when he raised itf-eo- 
too high, or sunk it too low, brought it, by means of a 
flageolet, to the proper pitch. 

The murder of Tiberius — his body dragged from the 
Capitol through the streets, and thrown into the Tiber 
— his friends condemned to death by the nobles, without 
trial, or form of justice — his own forlorn and distressful 
condition : — on these topics the eloquence of Caius had 
a peculiar force to move his hearers. — “ Ah, wretch ! 
Whither turn myself? Where hide me? The Capitol 
a refuge ? — There bleeds Tiberius, a brother. Fly home 
then? — Disconsolate to behold a mother, greatly miser* 
able and despairing. ’ [Quo me miser conferam Quo 
vertam ? — In Capitoliuin-ne ? At fratris sanguine redun- 
dat. — An Domum ? Matrem-ne ut miseram, lamentan- 
temque videam et abjectam?] Cicero tells us, that when 
Caius uttered these words, such a power there was in his 
look, his action, the tone of his voice, that he drew tears 
even from his enemies." 

Soon after his entering upon the tribuneship, he pub- piat.,„ 
lished two edicts. The first declared, that a magistrate 
deposed by the people should be for ever incapable of 
any office in the state. This was levelled against Octa- 
vius, deposed at the motion of Tiberius ; but Plutarch 
informs us, that Caius, at the request of his mother 
Cornelia, to whom Octavius was related, consented to 
the revocation of this edict. The other, which passed C»c. pro. 
into a law, ordained, that no Roman citizen should 

* Qiiaa sic ab illo acta esse conslabat, oculis, voce, gestu, inimici ut lacrimas tc- 
nere non possent. De Oral. 1, 3. c, 36. 


2 s 2 
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KoM°E^® capitally tried, without an express order from the 

B.aL. , 

^ Caius’s next step was to get the Agrarian law of Ti- 

3 C 9 th , r o o 

consul, bcrius enforced ; but he added a clause to it, charging 
the lands to be divided, with a certain annual tribute, 
Ep^‘- payable into the treasury. After which he proposed and 
veiiirat. carried several other laws in favour of the commons, 
piut.in One to forbid the enlisting any Roman citizen for the 
war, before the age of seventeen. 

Another for clothing the soldiers at the public ex- 
pense, without retrenching any thing of their pfly on 
that account. 

DeRep. A. third, that in creating magistrates, the order, in 
Ep.2. which the centuries should vote, should be determined 
Sallust, by lot, and not by their census, as formerly. 

App. de A fourth for a monthly distribution of corn to the 

Bell, 

civ.'u. people, at the expense of the treasury," as some authors 
cic.’s.'tn say. Others write, that this fourth law was for lowering 
Ftur."' ' the price of corn : be that as it will, the tribune got the 
rest* revenues of Attalus’s late kingdom appropriated for 
supplying the corn ; and, to hold it, built storehouses, 
which were afterward called the granaries of Sempronius. 

A fifth for making highways : a work to which he 
applied himself with the greatest pleasure and diligence; 
riut, in carrying on these roads in a straight line, levelling the 
Gruc. ground, and building bridges, where water courses or 
other hollows made it necessary; erecting mile stones,'' 
and on both sides of the road placing other stones, for 
the convenience of travellers in mounting their horses ; 
for stirrups were not then in use. 

^ According to Plutarch, the law was to this effecl, That any magistrate, who ba* 
nlshed a Roman citizen, wilhoutc previous trial, should be brought into judgment 
before the people : be adds, that this law was designed chiefly against I’opillius, 
who, when piu’tor, had banished the friends of Tiberius, without observing the 
usual forms of justice ; and that Popillius, not daring to stand a prosecution, left 
Italy. 

S Cicero, though ho approves of moderate largesses to the people, condemns this 
of Caius as excessive, draining the treasury, and encouraging the poor in idleness. 
De Offic. I. 2. c. 21. et pro Se\t. c. 4t>. 

Hence the expressions in Latin autliors, ‘*tertio, quarto ab urbe lapide/’ to 
signify three, four inile.s from the town. 
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Caius in person directed the execution of these enter- Year of 
prises, and had many other affairs upon his hands; yet 03 o. 
was not oppressed or embarrassed with their ^t’eight or ' 
number. In his various intercourse with ambassadors, i^ui. 
officers, soldiers, men of letters, architects, and work- 
men, he constantly preserved his gravity, dignity, and 
politeness, suiting himself to the rank and characters of 
the persons with whom he conversed ; insomuch that 
even his. enemies ‘could not help admiring his superior 
talerUs. 

While the tribune was thus busied in useful works of 
peace, the consul Metullus conducted a war in the islands 
called Baleares,' The inhabitants, says Strabo, were, ge- 
nerally speaking, of a peaceable disposition ; but some of p- 'O?- 
them Slaving associated themselves with pirates, the Ro- 
mans made this a pretext for invading and subduing the 
whole nation. It was effected without great difficulty, 
their chief offensive weapon being a sling. In the use uoi. i.. 
of this, they are said to have been expert beyond any pco- Diod!' 
pie in the world ; being accustomed, when children, to 
earn their breakfast by their dexterity. The mother, for 
a mark, set up a piece of bread, and the hungry boy, 
placed at a certain distance, was obliged, with a stone 
from his sling, to hit the mark, before he was allowed 
to eat it. 

Metellus built some towns in the conquered islands ; 
and having transplanted thither 3000 Romans from the 
Spanish colonies, returned to Rome, had a triumph, and 
took the surname of Balearicus. 

In the mean time Sextius Calvinus, one of the'consuls j,„.. 
of the last year, and now proconsul, carried on the war, J,.'"/' 
which his predecessor Fulvius had begun against the Sa- 
luvii, commanded in the field by their king Teutomalius. 

Sextius obtained a complete victory, and totally subdued 
the nation; after which he built a town in a place that 
alxiunded with excellent waters, both hot and cold ; and 


Majorca and Minorca. 
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ro’me from his own name, called it Aquas Sexti®, now Aix [in 
B c^t'oo Provence]. And here he established the first Roman 
colony that ever passed into Transalpine Gaul. 

SSpth •' ‘ * 

consul* 

ship. 


CHAP. X. 

Caius Gracclius is cliosen tribune a second time, and by his credit witli the people, 
(531. obtains the consulship for C. Fannins Strabo, in oppoeilion to L. Opimius. The 
tribune tiansfers the iip;ht of judicature fioin the senators to the Roman knights ; 
ordains that the senate shrdl, before every election of chief magistrates, dvierniine 
what piovinces shall he consular and w bat pra torian ; plants new eolonies; and 
gives the fieedom of Rome to the Italian allies. Urusus, one of bis colleagues, 
being gained o\cr to the paity ol the senate, endeavours b} unworthy methods to 
make them gracious among the people, and to supplant Faius in their esteem. 
'J’he latter goes into Afiica, .U the head of a colony, in oidei to rebuild Cailliage. 
On his return to Rome he proposes several new laws. Miin^ of the Italians (lock- 
ing to the city to give tlieii votes, the consul f’anniu'. puhllshrs an edict, foi bid- 
ding any of the allies to ajipeai williin n\e miles of Rome, till Iho comi/m, shall 
have determined concerning the laws in question, (^iins stands candidate for 
the tribiuieship a thud time, and loses liis election. L. Opimius being raised to 
63C. the consultbip, put poses to get seveial of Caius’s laws lepcalcd. Aritylliut, one 
of the consul’s lietnis, is slain by some of the followeis ol Fulvius Flaecus,one of 
the triumvirs, a warm opposer of the measures ol Opimius. The senate, as if llie 
corainonweallh weie in the utmost danger, vest Opimius with a dictatorial power. 
He commands the "enatois and knights to lake arms. Next morning Fulvius and 
his paitv posse.ss themselves of the Aventine lull. Cains persuades them to send 
to the consul, and propose an accommodation. Opimius disdains to treat, and 
advancing with his troop.s, disperses the followeis of Caius and Rnlvius. These 
two Romans, with many others, are shun, and their dead boilies tin own into the 
Tiber, (tpimius builds a temple to Concord, the people rai^e slatnes to the 
Gracchi, and worship belore them. The Agrarian law is rtpcaled ; and tho rich 
get possession of the lands. 


App.de A NEW decree having been lately made by the comitia, 
civ. “ That if a tribune wanted time to complete any useful un- 
pi jk. dertaking, particular regard should be had to him at the 
inGrac. uext clections,” Caius Gracchus, without any solicitation 
on his part, was rechosen to that office. Some few days 
before the meeting of the centuries to name new consuls, 
he told the people, in a speech from the rostra, that he 
had one favour to ask of them, which, if he obtained it, 
he should look upon as a full recompense for all his ser- 
vices; nevertheless, that he should not compldin, if it 
were refused. As he did not mention the thing de- 
sired, many persons imagined, at first, that he intended 
to ask the consulship, with permission to hold it, toge- 
ther with his office of tribune. But, upon the day 
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election, he came into the assembly, leading by the hand iTo m e 
C. Fannins Strabo, whom he recommended to the citi- 
zens for their votes. His view was to defeat the pre- 
tensions of L. Opimius (the destroyer of Fregellae), one^i““*"*’ 
of the candidates, a man of great sway in the senate, and 
whom Plutarch calls an oligarchic man. The people 
readily granted the request of their favourite tribune, 
and raised Fannius to the consular dignity with Cn. 
Dbmitius iEnobarbus. 

Itj fell by lot to Domitius to continue the war beyond 
the Alps, and to his colleague to administer affairs at 
home. 

Caius, in bis second tribuneship, passed a law, that Aj>pa“c, 
took from the senate the right of judicature, which they 
had exercised from the foundation of Rome, and trans- >n 
ferred it to the knights.*' “ This act Fhow sensibly so- toii.n.r. 

rt- 11 -1 -111- 1 D.-Middl. 

ever it atlected the senatej was equitable : lor as the se- i-ref. to 
nators possessed all the magistracies and governments 
of the empire, so they were the men whose oppressions 
were the most severely felt, and most frequently com- 
plained of : yet, while the judgment of all causes con- 
tinued in their hands, it was their common practice to 
favour and absolve one another in their turns, to the ge- 
neral scandal and injury, both of the subjects and allies ; 
of which some late and notorious instances had given a 
plausible pretext for Gracchus’s law ; particularly Au- 
relius Cotta, Salinator, and M’. Acquillius, had been 
convicted of extortion, by most clear and undeniable 
proofs, yet had escaped punishment, through the cor- 
ruption of their judges ; corruption so manifest, that the 
senate, says Appian, were ashamed to make any opposi- 
tion to the charge. 

Plutarch tells us, that Caius, when he proposed this 
new law, instead of turning his face to the senate, as 
had hitherto been the custom of those who spoke from 
the rostra, turned his face towards the people, and that 

^ Th« eDiLomo of Livy (b. 60.) places this act in the first tribunrsbip of Caius. 
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T««rof he always continued this practice' meaning thereby to 
631. express the people’s superior authority to that of the 
senate. The same historian adds, that the comitia re- 
coniui- ferred to Caius the choice of the knights that were to be 
judges. 

The tribune, to shew that what he acted in favour of 
the people, did not proceed from passion, or any design 
to ruin the just authority of the senate, procured a law, 
ck. de that this assembly should every year, before the election 
coiisuiar. of consuls and praetors, determine which of the provinces 
«i pro should be consular, and which praetorian ; and that, with 

Dom.e.p. , , , r 1 •, 

Fior.b..). regard to the consular provinces, even the tribunes 
sliiuk should not have the right of intercession, or opposition. 
Jugurth. This law, though violated, on certain occasions, by some 
Grac.'“ turbulent tribunes, continued to the times of the.mo- 

T.Pat. I 

narchy. 

Caius passed a decree for planting eolonies at Capua 
and Tarentum ; and, if we may eredit some writers, he 
actually obtained the right of Roman citizenship for the 
Latins, and the other Italian allies.'" 

The senate, dreading lest his power should become ir- 
resistible, had recourse to a very extraordinary method, 
to gain from him the affections of the people. It was by 
loading them with such favours as should make those 
they had received, or yet expected from Caius, appear 
inconsiderable. In this view they applied themselves to 
M. Livius Drusus, one of the tribunes, a man of good 

■This ca.stom was first intioducei] in the year 608, by C. Liciniiis Crassus, when 
endeavoiiriue:, in bis tribuneship, to transfer from the pontifical college to the people 
the tight of choosing priests. Cic. de Ainic. c. 2o. Var. de re Rustic. 1. 1. c. 2. 

Appian writes, that Caius invited the Latins to petition for the rights of Roman 
citizen^hip, and proposed, contrary to the ancient custom, to give the right of suffrage 
to the other allies, designing to make use of tkeir assistance to get enacted the laws 
which he had in view. The senate, greatly alarmed at this pioject, passed adecree, 
that the consuls should by edict forbid all who had not the right of voting to be at 
Rome, or within five miles of it, till the comitia should have determined with regard 
to the laws in question. They also persuaded Livius Drusus, the colleague of 
Gracchus, to oppose the passing of the laws, without assigning a reason for his op> 
position, and gave the same right to any [tribune] that would intercede. And to 
appease the populace, twelve colonies were granted, which being extremely ogree- 
able to the multitude, they despised Gracchus’s laws; whereupon he, J'ruslrated of 
the favour of the people, went into Africa, together with Fulvius h'laccus, to settle 
a colony, &c. > 
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parts, natural and acquired, a great orator, and very rich : 
and by their solicitations enffaged him to combine with oai. 

•• O O B. C. 121. 

them against his colleague. Drusus, prostituting his 
office to serve their ends, promulgated laws, fh which 'con»ii- 
his aim was not the good of the people, but only the 
supplanting Caius in their esteem ; and the senate sup- 
ported with their authority all the proposals of their 
creature. They had railed against Caius as a flatterer 
of the populace, ‘for planting two colonies, though he 
had .chosen out very worthy citizens for that purpose; 
but they aided Drusus in procuring a decree for plant- 
ing twelve new colonies each of 3000 Romans. When 
Caius distributed lands to the poor, he charged on those 
lands a certain yearly rent payable into the treasury, yet 
the senate accused him of basely courting the people for 
private views ; but they approved of Drusus’s remitting 
those rents to the possessors of the lands. They like- 
wise assisted him to get a law passed. That no Roman 
general should cause any soldier of the Latin nations to 
be beaten with rods. The tribune, on his part, never 
failed to declare publicly, that he made all his proposals 
by the advice of the senate, ever soliciticus for the good 
of the people : whose hatred to the nobles he, by this 
artful management, almost totally extinguished; and he 
himself rose to a high degree of favour. In one respect 
his conduct was more popular than that of Caius Grac- 
chus ; for Drusus constantly avoided meddling with the 
public money, and committed to others the charge of 
effecting all that he ordained ; whereas Caius took upon 
himself the execution of the most and the greatest of 
his projects. 

Rubrius, one of the tribunes, having passed a law for 
rebuilding Carthage, and settling there a colony of 6000 
Romans, and it falling by lot to Caius to go at the head c>»- 
of this commission, he soon after embarked for Africa, p* 

The senate did not dislike an enterprise which carried 
tw ay fr om Rome the man they most hated, and with 
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ROME ^ number of plebeians, the most trouble- 

some to tliem in the comitia; and Drusus laid hold of 

B.C.lCl. 

this opportunity to ingratiate himself farther with the 

cwui. multitude. 

«i>ip. When Caius had spent about two months in raising, 
on the ruins of Carthage, a new city, which he called 
Junonia, he returned to Rome, on advice that his pre- 
sence was necessary there, both to support his own cre- 
dit, and to disappoint the views of Opimius, who now 
again stood candidate for the consulship. Plutarclj re- 
lates, that the tribune, to make his court to the popu- 
lace, took a house near the Forum, in a quarter inha- 
bited by the meanest of the citizens, and that he then 
proposed the rest of his laws; but the historian docs 
not tell us what these laws imported. A vast crowd of 
people flocked from the country to Rome, to give their 
votes. The consul Fannius, though raised to his office 
by the interest of Caius, had long since been gained over 
by the nobles; and now, in consequence of a decree of 
the senate, he published a very extraordinary edict, for- 
bidding any man of the allies to appear in the city, or 
(according to Appian) within five miles of it, while 
the proposed laws were under deliberation. Caius, on 
the other hand, by edict, encouraged the allies to re- 
main in Rome, promising them his assistance against the 
consul : yet when he saw one of these, who had been 
his host, seized upon by Fannius’s lictors, he quietly suf- 
fered it; either, says Plutarch, because he was unwilling 
to discover the weakness of his party, then on the de- 
cline; or, as he himself asserted, that he might not fur- 
nish his enemies with what they had hitherto sought in 
vain, a pretence for having recourse to arms. It is pro- 
babable, that the intended laws were dropped, no farther 
mention being made of them. 

In the next comitia for choosing tribunes, Caius, a 
third time, stood candidate, and some say he had a ma- 
jority for him ; but his colleagues, whose business /t wa?.* 
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to count the votes, being displeased with hinri, made a 
false return. Be that as it will, he now missed his aim : 
and this disappointment was soon followed by the pro- 
motion of his enemy, L. Opimius (with Q. Fabius Maxi- Rom's 
mus), to the consulship ; who, according to expectation, b.c.^‘2o. 
presently exerted the whole power of his office to pro- 
cure the repeal of Caius's laws, and to get his proceed- 
ings at Carthage condemned. Cains, though in a dis- 
position to be passive, yet, at the instigation of Fulvius, 
the. triumvir, assembled his friends, in order to defeat 
the consul’s measures. 

On the day fixed for proposing to the comitia the 
abrogation of the laws in question, “ both parties, early 
in the morning, repaired to the Capitol. While the con- 
sul was performing the customary sacrifice, Q. Antyllius, 
one of his lictors, carrying away the entrails cf the vic- 
tim, said to the friends of Caius and Fulvius, “Make way 
there, ye worthless citizens, for honest men !” And, as 
some add, he, at the same time, used an action, with his 
hand, indecent and contemptuous: in resentment of 
which they instantly fell upon him, and slew him with 
the pins of their table-books. 

The people in general were much disturbed at the 
rash and criminal act, and nobody more than Caius,<tvho 
reproached his followers with having madly given their 
enemies a pretext for violence. Opimius, on the other 
hand, excited his party to take immediate revenge, ima- 
gining he had now a favourable opportunity to destroy 
Caius; but a great rain obliged the multitude to separate. 

Next day, while the fathers, assembled by order of 
the consul, were sitting, some of his creatures, having 
laid the dead body of Antyllius naked on a bier, carried 
it through the Forum to the senate-house, making loud 
laioentation as they went along. Opimius pretended 

» Floras (b. 3. c. 15.) says, Minucius, a tribune, was going to abrogate the laws 
of Gracchus. According to Appiaii, the comitia assembled to determine only with 
regard to the affair of the colony at Carthage. 1 1 was pretended that Caius ought 
to h^v e desisted from the undertaking, on account of some prodigies, said to hare 
i while^hi^^B.s leying the foundation of the city. 
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ignorance and surprise; and> with all the senators, went 
B c^iso what the matter was. The body being set 

down in the midst of them, they began to mourn, and 

consul- wail, as for some public and terrible calamity; a low, 
wretched farce, that could not but excite a hatred and 
detestation of the actors. They had, with premeditated 
malice, murdered, even in the Capitol, and when tribune, 
that excellent citizen Tiberius Gracchus, and had thrown 
his dead body into the river; yet, when* the corpse of a 
hireling lictor (who, if he had not merited his fate, had, 
at least, brought it upon himself by his imprudence) was 
exposed in the Forum, the Roman senate, those vene- 
rable fathers, stood round the bier, lamenting the loss of 
so precious a life, and doing honour, by a solemnity of 
sorrow, to the dear departed tipstaff : and this merely 
with a view to destroy the only protector of the Roman 
people. Being returned to the senate-house, they passed 
cic.rhiu a decree, that the consul'" should defend the state, vest- 
ing him, by this decree, with a dictatorial power; a me- 
thod of proceeding not authorized by law, but which had 
been sometimes practised by the senate, in cases of sud- 
den and extreme danger threatening the republic. Opi- 
mius commanded all the senators to take arms, and all 
the itnights,^" each with two slaves well armed, to as- 
semble the next morning. On the other side, Fulvius 
prepared to make resistance, and drew together a vast 

Tlie otber consul was probably, at this time, in his province, which was Trans- 
alpine Gaul. 

Pit may seem strange that the knights should be employed to destroy C. Grac- 
chus, who had procured them so great privileges : but there is a passage in Sallust, 
which gives ground to conjecture, that the principal men of the knights bad been 
drawn awa^ from the popular interest, by the hopes of being admitted into the se- 
nate. The passage runs thus : Postquara Tiberius et Caius Gracchus, viiidi- 

care plebem in libertateiii, et paucorum scelera patefacere coepere : nobilitas noxia, 
alque eo perculsa, modo per socios ac nomen Latinuin, interdum per equites Ro- 
manos, qiios spcb societatis a plebe dimoverat, Gracchorum actionibus obviam ierut,’' 
See, Bell. Jug. 46. Haverc. Thus translated by Mr. Gordon : “ After Tiberius Grac- 
chus and his brother Caius — attempted to recover to the people their ancient liber- 
ties, and to expose to public view the iniquity and cncroaclinienls of a few domi- 
neering grandees ; the nobility, conscious of their own guilt, and thence sorely -dis- 
mayed, bad recourse sometimes to the aid of our Italian allies, and to such as enjoyed 
the rights of Latium ; sometimes to the Roman knights (whom the hopes of a con- 
federacy in power with the patricians had detached from the interest of the com- 
monalty) ; and, thus assisted, set themselves forcibly to defeat the pursuits of the 
Gracchi.” &c. 
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crowd of people : who, with him, spent the night in 
drinking and boasting, he himself setting them the ex- ^ 

ample. Next morning he led them in arms to Mount 

Aventine, of which they took possession. When Cains, cousui- 
with only a short dagger hid under his gown, was leaving 
his house, in order to join them, his wife fell on her 
knees before him at the threshold of the door ; and, 
catching hold of him by one of her hands, while with 
the other she hejd her son, “You are leaving me, Caius 
(said she), not to attend the rostra, a tribune as hereto- 
fore, and a legislator ; not to take part in the dangers 
of a glorious war, where should you fall, my mourning 
would at least be honourable : you are going to expose 
yourself to the murderers of Tiberius; without arms 
indeed, and this is noble, rather to suffer, than to do an 
injury ; but can the republic reap any advantage from 
your destruction? — Iniquity now reigns; every thing is 
decided by violence and the sword. — H;ul your brother 
been slain before Numantia, a truce would have re- 
stored him to us dead. Now, perhaps, I also must 
become a suppliant to some river or the sea, to discover 
where your body lies concealed : for, after the murder 
of Tiberius, how can you trust any longer to the pro- 
tection either of the laws or of the gods ?” Caius stole 
himself gently from her, and went on silent with his 
friends to Mount Aventine. There he persuaded Ful- 
vius to send the younger of his sons, a beautiful youth, 
bearing a caduceus in his hand, to make proposals of 
peace. The boy, with tears and a blushing modesty, 
executed his commission. Many of those who were with 
Opimius would have listened to an accommodation; 
but he answered, “ That it was not by messengers Ful- 
vius and his followers could make satisfaction to the 
senate; that they must surrender themselves at mer- 
cy, “ns criminals convicted ; and then, if they pleased, 
they might deprecate punishment and he forbade the 
young herald to come any more, unless to signify the 
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T*"®' submission qf those that sent him. On the report of 
632. this Rnswer, Cains, as some say, would have gone in 
person to treat with the senate, and endeavour to bring 
consul them to t^per ; but all his party disapproving this de- 
sign, Fulvius sent his son with a second message to 
Opimius. The consul in anger ordered the youth to 
be seized and detained prisoner. And, now impatient 
to come to blows, he instantly marched away towards 
the Aventine hill with a good body ofinfantry and some 
Cretan archers. Being arrived there, he proclaimed par- 
don to all who should desert Caius and Fulvius ; and 
to whoever should bring him the heads of those two 
men, he promised the weight of them in gold. The 
greater part of their followers are said to have abandoned 
them immediately, and the rest to have been, presently 
after, put to flight by the Cretans. Fulvius took r^uge 
in an old bagnio, whence he was dragged out and slain, 
together with his eldest son. Caius made no attempt 
towards a defence; but in much grief for what passed, 
retired to the temple of Diana ; where he would have 
killed himself, if he had not been hindered by Pompo- 
nins and Licinius, two of his most faithful friends, who 
took his dagger from him, and persuaded him to fly. 
Coming to the bridge Sublicius, they exhorted him to 
make the best of his way, while they defended the 
entrance of.|t!Ee bridge; in which undertaking they 
fought so resolutely, that, till they were both slain, npt 
one of the pursuers could pass. Many of the people 
called out to Caius to make his escape ; but no man, of 
all that multitude he had so much obliged, would fur- 
nish him with a horse, though he often asked for one 
as he passed along. He at length sought shelter in a 
certain wood consecrated to the Furies, where, perceiv- 
vai.Max. ing thc encm}' approach to kill him, he chose to fall by 
m' the hand of a faithful slave; who, after he had doee'his 
c.t! ' Piaster this last service, di^iched himself 

Caius’s head was brought to the consul by one Septi- 




